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PREFACE   TO   COMPLETE   EDITION 


Is  this  volume.  Parts  I.,  IL,  and  III.  of  W^el- 
lingtons  Campaigns^  hitherto  pubHshed  separately, 
are  brought  out  together — the  text,  maps,  and 
plans  in  each  part  having  been  pre\dously  revised, 
and  a  full  index  added.  In  this,  under  various 
headings,*  students  will  fjnd  those  pages  referred 
to  where  special  principles  of  Strategy  and  Tactics, 
or  lessons  of  'War,  are  touched  upon  and  illustrated. 

In  Appendix  C  the  mfluence  of  certain  Spanish 
operations  and  special  circumstances  in  Spain  upon 
the  movements  of  Moore  and  Wellington  has  been 
toucJied  upon. 

I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  Major- 
General  Richard  Oldfield,  Colonel-Commandant 
Royal  Artillery,  for  having  permitted  me  to  refer 
to  the  manuscripts  of  his  father,  Major- General 
John  Oldfield,  K.H.,  Brigade-Major  RE.  at 
Waterloo,  relating  to  the  Campaign  of  1815 ; 
also  to  many  others  for  suggestions  kindly  given 
to  me  upon  various  points. 

C.  W.  Robinson. 

Jwie,  19(^7. 

*  See,  for  example^  under  the  headings  of  *'  Communication  (Lines 
...f/,"  ^^  Counterstroke,"  "  Defence/'  "  Flanking  (and  Enveloping) 
Movements,"  ''Operations  (Lines  of),"  ''Positions/'  "Roads/* 
••  jjuvplies/'  ''Strategy/'  "Tactics/'  "  Topograpliy/'  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Lectubes  delivered  some  years  ago,  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  upon  the  operations  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  subsequently  revised  and 
published*  after  I  had  visited  several  of  the  battle- 
fields of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  form  the 
basis  of  a  portion  of  these  pages,  which  are  now 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo ;  but  what  was  then  written  has  been 
since  further  revised,  as  of  late  years  various 
histories,  memoirs,  and  biographies  have  thrown 
additional  light  upon  the  events  dealt  with. 

To  a  concise  account — t.e.  something  more  than 
a  mere  precis — of  all  the  main  operations,  I  have 
added  a  short  explanation  of  certain  simple  princi- 
ples of  war,  and  of  how  these,  and  the  topography 
of  a  country,  must  always  materially  influence  the 
movements  of  troops  conducted  in  it 

Full  comments,  designed  especially  for  military 
students,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  military 
history  generally,  are  also  given ;  but  I  have  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  clothe  these 
in  too  technical  language,  and  that,  in  comments, 

♦  Uoder  the  title  of  Strategy  qfthe  Peninsular  War,  1808-14. 
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it  is  wise  to  keep  mainly  to  what  has  been  said  by 
critics  who  have  the  right  to  speak  from  knowledge 
and  experience,  especially  the  experience  of  war. 

War  is  not  an  exact  science.  Unforeseen 
occurrences,  and  public  interests  other  than  military, 
frequently  fetter  every  leader,  for  he  is  not  only 
often  compelled  to  act  as  he  best  can  under 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  not  as  he  would 
choose,  but  must  conform,  if  he  is  loyal,  to  the 
instructions  of  his  Government  and  to  the  spirit 
of  its  policy.  To  decide  justly,  by  mathematical 
di:igrams  and  general  rules,  what  he  should  have 
done,  is  not  possible ;  and  I  may  add  here  that 
these  pages  are  drawn  up  upon  the  general  principle 
that  what  is  learnt  by  following  a  few  important 
campaigns  throughout,  and  examining  the  lessons 
they  convey,  remains,  in  all  probability,  more  fixed 
upon  the  mind  than  what  is  acquired  by  first 
studying  maxims  of  war,  and  then  their  illustra- 
tions, taken  from  detached  incidents  in  very  many 
campaigns. 

With  respect  to  battles,  1  have  given  briefly 
their  distinctive  character,  adding  outline  sketches 
of  the  ground.  To  enter,  except  in  a  few  special 
coses,  into  the  part  borne  in  them  by  particular 
divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments,  or  to  discuss  the 
handhng  in  combination  of  the  "  three  arms  **  * — 

^  It  is  sdsual  to  speak  of  the  "  three  arms  " — artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry — but  there  is  practically  a  fourth,  the  Engineers,  who,  under 
Wtillington's  general  instructions,  planned,  traced,  and  supervised  the 
faniatis  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  in  1809-10,  and  were  active  throughout 
the«e  campaigns. 
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matters  which  pertaui  to  the  voy  large  subject 
of  *'  tactics  " — ^would  be  to  attempt  to  do,  and  to 
do  imperfectly,  what,  in  its  nature,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  book.  Any  exhaustive  examination 
into  the  details  of  Wellington's  battles  and  sieges, 
from  Roleia  to  Waterloo,  would  fill,  not  one 
voliune,  but  severaL 

As  a  preparation,  though,  for  such  an  examina* 
tion,  I  have  given  the  object  with  which  eadi 
battle  was  fought ;  the  chief  commanders,  and  (in 
round  numbers)  the  forces  on  each  side ;  the  general 
character  of  the  positions  taken  up;  the  main 
features  of  the  battle ;  its  results ;  and  the  chief 
lessons  taught  by  it,  mentioning  also  the  approxi- 
mate losses  suffered,  and,  as  of  interest,  the  medals, 
clasps,  or  battle-honours  awarded  for  it. 

The  campaigns  of  Wellington  teach  British 
students  some  valuable  lessons,  which  those  between 
the  armies  of  Continental  nations  cannot  equally 
impart,  because  the  former  give  the  experience  of 
British  leaders,  commanding  British  troops,  carrying 
on  war  under  a  British  mditary  system  and  form 
of  government,  and  yet  usually  in  co-operation 
with  other  Powers,  whose  troops  are  not  bound 
by  the  same  conditions.  They  illustrate,  in 
shorty  the  circumstances  and  special  difficulties 
whidbi  wiQ  almost  always  surround  British  officers 
in  any  European  war  in  which  they  may  be 
engaged. 

They  have  contributed  to  raise  the  prestige  and 
fSame  of  British  arms,  and  strengthen  the  Empire ; 
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and  they  teach  the  value  of  sea-power,  and  a  close 
accord  between  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 

For  tliese  reasons  they  appear  to  form  the  best 
foundation  for  the  study  of  military  history  by 
British  officers  and  students.  But,  further  than 
this,  they  were  conducted  by  great  Captains,  under 
conditions  which,  not  forgetting  the  advance  of 
modern  science,  are  still,  with  certain  reservations, 
those  of  our  own  day. 

All  authorities  of  note,  though  differing  in  their 
\ne\v  a,s  to  how  far  back  soldiers  should  go  in 
military  iiistory  in  order  to  gather  from  the  past 
lessons  ajiplicable  to  the  present,  seem  agreed  in 
this,  thiit  fn>ni  the  period  when  the  conditions  of 
war  fXHnj>elled  all  organized  armies  to  protect  a 
long  Une  of  supplies — in  other  words,  from  the 
days  of  V^^ellington  and  Napoleon — the  principles 
of  tno^ing  armies,  when  beyond  the  range  of 
modern  weapons,  have  little,  if  at  all,  altered, 
though  tlie  maimer  of  applying  these  principles 
may  be  different. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant : — 

In  the  days  of  Wellington  and  Napoleon  it  was 
an  accepted  principle  of  war  to  carefully  guard 
tlie  line  of  communications  (or  supplies},  Le,  the 
road  by  which  stores,  ammunition,  and  reinforce- 
ments reach  the  army ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
threaten^  and  if  possible,  seize,  that  of  the  enemy. 
Napoleon  wrote,  in  his  Mcuvimes  de  gtier^e : — 
*'  The  most  important  secret  in  war  is  to  make 
oueseli*  master  of  the  communications,  •  ,     One 
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ought  never  to  yield  up  one's  line  of  communica- 
tion ;  but  to  know  how  to  change  it  is  one  of  the 
most  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the    art  of  wan" 

Now  the  above  principles  are  as  applicable  to-day 
as  when  they  were  written  ;  indeed,  they  become, 
as  armies  increase  in  size  and  require  more 
munitions  of  war  to  render  them  efficient,  more 
vitally  applicable.  We  see  commanders  in  our 
most  modem  campaigns,  including  those  of  the 
forces  of  Japan  and  Russia  in  Manchuria  in  the 
late  war,  recognizing  their  truth  and  acting  upon 
them,  but  we  find  no  more  clear  and  striking 
illustrations  of  their  value  than  in  the  campaigns 
of  Wellington  and  Moore-  Moore,  by  his  advance 
against  Napoleons  communications  in  the  cam- 
paign of  Corunna  in  1808,  entirely  altered  the 
course  of  the  war  and  frustrated  Napoleon's  plans  ; 
and  by  his  change  of  communications  from  Lisbon 
to  Corunna  witlidrew  his  anny  from  the  dangers 
Tvhich  surrounded  it.  Wellington  changed  liis 
own  Une  of  communication  from  Portugal  to 
St.  Ander,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in  1813;  and 
then,  at  Vittoria,  paralyzed  Joseph^s  army  by 
seizing  his  line  (through  Bayonne),  and  capturing 
all  his  guns,  stores,  and  treasure. 

To  explain  in  what  the  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  principles  in  Wellington's  day 
and  in  our  own  consists,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
seems  to  do  so  mainly  in  this : — In  Wellington's 
time  the  abihty  of  a  leader  to  defend  any  point  of 
his  own  communications^  or  strike  effectively  at  one 
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or  adversaries  of  Napoleon  and  the  soldiers  of  his 
school^Soult,  Junot,  Massena,  Ney,  Marmont, 
Kellermaim,  Milhaud,  and  others  of  much  dis- 
tinction—from 1808  to  the  final  triumph  of 
WcllJTifrton  over  Napoleon  himself  at  Waterloo; 
and  Uiifi  consideration  is  of  itself  a  reason  why 
British  military  students  should  study  the  cam- 
paigns of  Wellington  and  Moore  against  Napoleon 
and  his  marshals,  which  remain  to  this  day  models 
for  British  soldiers. 

In  the  larger  histories  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
the  more  important  British  operations  are  mingled 
necessfirily  with  minor  ones,  and  vnth  compara- 
tively unimportant  Spanish  movements,  wliich 
exercised  little  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the 
struggle ;  and  the  chief  aim  of  these  pages  is  to 
facihtate  the  study  of  the  campaigns  dealt  with 
by  bringing  together  from  standard  histories, 
especially  from  the  brilliant  volumes  of  Napier, 
all  the  main  British  operations,  and  adding  fuU 
military  comments,  which  in  brief  histories  c>f  the 
campaigns  are  often  little  entered  into,  and 
occasionally  find  no  place. 

In  order  to  keep  the  maps  and  plans  clear, 
necessai-y  details  alone  have  been  inserted ;  and 
wherever  it  has  been  seen  that  maps  in  standard 
works  upon  the  war  differ  (as  they  sometimes  do) 
upon  any  material  point,  reference  has  been  made 
to  tlie  official  Spanish  and  French  Surveys. 


WELLINGTON'S  CAMPAIGNS 


THE  PENINSULAK  WAR  (1808-14)  IN  PORTUGAL, 
SPAIN,   AND  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE 


CHAPTER  I 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  WAR 

fear_JL807  the  power  of  Napoleoii^  J., 
JBmperor  of  the  Frenchj^wa^  at  its  helgKt.  In  a 
series  of  suecessfiil  campaigns  he  had  gained 
brilliant  victories  over  Austria,  Pi'ussia,  and  Russia, 
and  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  stood  in  terror 
of  his  military  genius,  and  of  the  immense  armies 
i;<rhich  he  led 
-  At  this  time  England  was  the  only.powerfiil 
enemy  actively  opposed  to  him.  Her  navy,  under 
Nelson,  had  two  years  previously  almost  completely 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  Trafalgar;  and 
Napoleon,  without  a  fleet,  being  powerless  to  in- 
vade England,  had  formed  the  design  of  subju- 
gating her  by  ruining  her  commerce.  To  this  en4 
he  called  upon  other  nations,  upon  pain  of  his 
serious  displeasure,  to  close  their  ports  against 
British  vessels,  and  prohibited  all  commerce  and 
communication  with  England.*      The  European 

*  Berlin  Decret^  Noyember  21st,  1806. 
15 
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powers  stood  in  too  great  fear  of  Napoleon 
to  openly  oppose  his  wishes ;  but  Portugal — ^a 
kingdom  well  inclined  towards  England,  and  which 
carried  on  with  her  a  very  profitable  trade — did 
not  discontinue  her  intercom^e  with  sufficient 
promptitude  to  satisfy  the  French  Emperor. 

Moreover,  during  the  campaign  of  Jena  in  1806, 
Napoleon  had  reason  to  suspect  that  Spain,  though 
an  ally  of  France,  was  not  a  sincere  and  true  one. 
Towards  these  two  countries,  then — ^forming  to- 
gether what  is  termed  the  Spanish  Peninsula — 
he  felt  much  iU-will,  and  their  suspected  hostility 
towards  himself  began,  for  a  military  reason,  to 
render  him  uneasy. 
^""^  By  referring  to  Map  I.  of  the  Peninsula  and 
south  of  France  (facing  the  Title-page),  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  Spanish  Peninsula  joiDs-<^ 
to  France.  The  French  Emperor  tiierefore  con- 
sidered, that  if,  when  he  was  engaged  in  some 
war  to  the  eastward  of  France,  Spain  and  Portugal 
%\ere  to  side  against  him,  and  unite  with  his 
great  enemy  England,  he  might  be  placed  in  an 
einharrassing  position.  Having  now  comparatively 
;  n(^  navy,  he  could  not  attempt  to  prevent  a 
liritish  army  from  being  landed  upon  any  part 
of  Portugal  or  Spain ;  and  this  army,  once  landed, 
.  could  unite  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops, 
and,  marching  in  combination  with  them,  attack 
France  from  the  south,  in  which  case  he  would 

.        have  had  enemies  both  in  front  and  rear. 

\    ^  These  considerations,  joined  to  ambition,  deter- 

;      mined  Napoleon  to  attempt  the  possession  of  the 

Peninsula ;  and  to  gain  his  object  he  entered  upon 
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a  course  of  treachery  which  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favoured.  Spain  was  at  the  time  governed 
by  Charles  IV.,  an  old  and  weak-minded  King,  the 
tool  of  an  unscrupulous  minister  named  Godoy, 
and  upon  openly  bad  terms  with  his  own  son, 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and  the  country  was  much  dis- 
tracted by  the  quarrels  continually  going  on 
between  tiie  party  of  the  King  and  Godoy,  and 
the  party  of  Ferdinand.  Having  succeeded  in 
bribing  Godoy,  Napoleon,  through  his  influence, 
persuaded  the  King  to  enter  upon  a  secret  treaty 
with  him  (Treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  October  27th, 
1807).  By  this  treaty,  which  was  one  of  the 
blackest  treachery  towards  Portugal,  a  French 
army  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter  Spain  ;  Spanish 
troops  were  to  join  it,  and  the  combined  armies 
were  to  seize  upon  Portugal,  it  being  a  condition 
that  that  kingdom  should  be  subsequently  parti- 
tioned between  Spaux  and  France,  and  that  Godoy 
should  have  a  principality  in  it 

A  pretext  for  a  rapid  advance  into  Portugal  had 
also  been  found  in  the  following  way.  Napoleon, 
in  August  1807,  demanded  from  her,  as  proof  of 
her  friendship,  a  declaration  of  war  against  England, 
the  confiscation  of  all  British  merchandise,  and  the 
arrest  of  British  subjects.  Portugal,  through  fear, 
did  not  refuse  this  proof,  but  she  allowed  herself 
to  venture  a  remonstrance,  and  upon  this  simple 
remonstrance  a  French  army  was  at  once  moved 
forward,  and  had  crossed  the  frontier  from  France 
into  Spain  on  its  march  towards  Portugal  a  few 
days  before  the  Treaty  of  Fontajjibleau  was  signed.* 

*  Oman,  History  qfthe  Pmiruular  Wu     vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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^*  OniGm  OF  THr.  . 

JJie  general  wlio  j«j  ■  ♦^AK      ■ 

"^y  that  he  e^r     ^  ''  ^■'"not)  «««  ;„  ,      ^ 

^  '""S  ttnt'^"'  "■^-"nt^     Un^"™"' 
'"«    power    |''''""<"«  of  Mipol^      ''n-^tan  , 

Ki'«I«>db,^„"'°  ^P"";  and  the  !  T"«^"^ 
*^'U<m.     mL  J  7 '™'*  «>ininun;n^     ^"^''s'" 

"**  '•e^^eived  secret  ^ 
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orders,  disarmed  by  a  stratagem  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  army  in  Portugal;  and  Spain  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  Napoleon,  who  now  threw  off  all  disguise, 
and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  upon  the  Spanish 
throne. 

In  this  way  did  the  capital  cities  of  both  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
whole  Peninsula,  fall  without  the  slightest  struggle 
into  the  hands  of  France. 

The  people  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  at  first 
stupefied,  soon  turned  furiously  upon  the  French. 
Bloody  insurrections  broke  out,  and  an  appeal  for 
assistance  was  made  to  England.  She,  at  that 
time  ever  ready  to  resist  Napoleon,  and  the  policy 
of  conquest  and  aggression  which  he  represented, 
freely  granted  it ;  large  supplies  of  arms  and  money 
were  forwarded,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  a 
British  army  into  the  Peninsula  to  assist  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to  expel  the  French* 

SELECTION   OF  POINT  OP  ATTACK 

The  events  which  we  have  narrated  above  were 
extended  over  several  months,  and  it  was  not  until 
July  1808  that  the  army  set  sail  for  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Government  directed  it 
upon  Lisbon  and  Cadiz.  The  question  now  arises 
of  "  why  were  these  points  selected  as  those  to  be 
first  occupied  ?  "  To  answer  this  question  demands 
a  knowledge,  first,  of  the  principles  governing  the 
movements  of  all  organized  armies ;  second,  of 
the  general  military  strength  of  the  contending 
powers,  and  of  the  positions  held  in  the  Peninsula 
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by  the  French;  third,  of  the  character  of  the 
i^mniry  upon  which  the  operations  were  about 
Uj  \h:  t^fjfiducted. 

liefurc  going  further,  therefore,  we  shall  devote 
a  <  hiipter  to  these  essential  matters,  which  should 
l>e  studied  by  all  those  who  read  history  from  the 
puiut  fjf  v\ew  of  military  students. 


CHAPTER  II 


PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  MOVEMENTS  OP 
ORGANIZED  ARMIES 

MILITARY  STRENGTH,  ETC.,  OF  THE  CONTENDING  POWERS 
IN  THIS  WAR 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  MILITARY 
TOPOGRAPHY 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PENINSULA 


LARGE  ARMIES  NOW  USED  IN  WAR — IMPORTANCE 
OF  KEEPING  THEM  ASSEMBLED — NECESSITY  OF 
DEPOTS  AND  MAGAZINES,  OF  GOOD  ROADS,  OF 
GUARDING   THOSE  ROADS 

The  fact  that  of  two  armies  equally  matched  m 
every  respect  but  that  of  numbers,  the  larger  has 
clearly  the  advantage,  naturally  causes  nations, 
when  about  to  go  to  war,  to  raise  as  many  soldiers 
as  their  resources  will  admit  of;  and  in  modem 
times  powerful  and  wealthy  nations  have  brought 
.  into  the  field  enormous  masses  of  men.  But  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  merely  possess  a  large  army; 
unless  it  can  be  kept  assembled,  be  rapidly  set  in 
motion,  and  completely  controlled,  it  is  compara- 
tively useless  for  warlike  purposes. 

8\ 
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If  there  are  two  contending  forces,  one  of 
which  can  be  moved  upon  an  instant's  notice,  while 
the  otlier  cannot  stir  without  much  preparation, 
the  former  can  evidently  out-manoeuvre  the  latter, 
and  will  pretty  certainly  defeat  it. 

ThuJi  any  cause  which  interferes  with  the  mobility 
of  an  army  is  vitally  detrimental  to  that  army, 
and  ,siich  a  cause  would  be  the  absolute  dependence 
for  food  upon  the  immediate  country  in  which  the 
troops  miglit  happen  to  be  placed.  It  can  be 
easily  seen  that  the  resources  of  any  small  district, 
in  which,  for  purposes  of  war,  a  force  of  50,000  or 
perhaps  100,000  men  may  be  concentrated,  must 
be  often  totally  inadequate  to  supply,  for  any  time, 
the  required  amount  of  sustenance.  This  will 
frequently  be  the  case  in  a  fertile  and  jGriendly 
district ;  in  a  barren  or  a  hostile  one,  in  which  the 
crops  hsLve  been  destroyed  or  removed,  it  will 
certainly  be  so.  An  army  placed  in  it  without 
supplies  of  its  own  must  either  starve  or  disperse 
in  searcli  of  food. 

VMien  dispersed  its  power  of  instant  motion  is 
gone.  It  must  be  collected  together  again  before 
it  can  stir  as  a  compact  body ;  and  if  it  has  been 
dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  well-organized 
enemy,  its  scattered  portions  are  in  danger  of  being 
beaten  wliile  isolated.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
essential  that  the  men  of  an  army  should  not  be 
left  dependent  for  food  upon  the  particular  district 
or  country  wherein  they  are  waging  war.  The 
nation  which  sends  them  out  to  fight  her  battles 
must  ibrw  ard  it  to  thein,  though  the  commander 
of  the  aroiy  will,  of  course,  economise  his  resources 
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by  procuring  food  when  practicable  from  his 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

These  remarks,  as  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
forth  food  for  men,  apply  with  equal  force  to  that 
of  sending  forage  for  horses  and  baggage  animals. 
If  they  are  not  constantly  fed  the  cavahy  must 
cease  to  exist,  and  the  guns  and  baggage  could  not 
be  moved.  An  army  must  also  be  at  all  times 
ready  to  fight  as  weU  as  move,  and  directly  it  runs 
short  of  anmiunition  it  becomes  half  paralyzed  as  a 
fighting  body.  Moreover,  a  constant  stream  of 
recruits  must  be  always  on  the  road  to  join  it,  to 
supply  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  caused  by  battle  and 
sickness ;  and  hospitals  in  safe  positions  must  be 
established  to  receive  the  sick.  On  account  of 
considerations  such  as  these,  directly  an  army  takes 
the  field,  one  of  the  first  proceedings  is  to  form  in 
convenient  situations,  near  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, 

Depots  and  Magazines 

in  which,  subsequently,  recruits  on  the  way  to  it, 
and  men  invalided  or  sent  back  from  it,  may  find 
shelter;  and  stores  of  all  kinds  may  be  accumulated 
and  preserved. 

These  must  be  safe  fi*om  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  by  natural  position,  if  possible ;  but  when 
that  is  impossible,  must  be  fortified  to  ensure  their 
security. 

The  place  from  which  an  army,  having  taken  the 
field,  draws  its  resources,  and  from  which  it 
advances  to  make  war,  is  called  the  "  jffa^e"  of  that 
fumy — ^because  it  forms  the  foundation  upon  w/dch 
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tf  ttfandn.  Sometimes,  though  not  usually,  an  army 
wmy  have  rnore  than  one  base. 

As  the  anriy  advances,  supplies  must  be  brought 
U'^trer  to  it,  and  therefore  other  magazines  closer 
ill  ri'ikv  are  formed,  and  thus  its  supplies  always 
(i»llf»w  it  Hi  a  convenient  distance.  To  keep  up 
sihH  h  Htnam  of  suppUes,  however,  would  not 
be  possible  for  any  time  without  the  existence  of 

Good  Roads 

bobvf*r*ri  tlie  army  and  its  magazines.  In  bad 
wtiiUKiN  iiitlifferent  roads  become  impassable  for 
the  hoiivy  artillery,  and  ammunition  waggons,  and 
pdrtderoiis  trains  which  accompany  an  army.  The 
iinny  itself  must  also  have  good  roads  along  which 
hi  THureli,  otherwise  no  combined  movement  of  the 
three  urn  is  could  be  made  with  any  certainty,  for 
anilkr)^  itixl  even  cavalry  cannot  move  along  the 
niiry  hmcs,  or  across  the  fields  which,  perhaps, 
iiilaritiy  might  traverse. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  importance  of  possessing  a 
gnofi  roiid  or  Une  by  which  to  communicate  with 
the  inrii,^a/ines — called  in  technical  language  the 
" IJnr  iff  nmimunication  with  the  base'';  and  also 
a  j,^orj(l  ronil  or  line  along  which  to  move  forward 
or  (»[)crutc,  railed  the  "  Line — or,  if  there  are  two 
or  more  rn.uls,  Unes — of  operation.''  Without  these 
tlie  iirri%  :il  of  supplies  must  be  uncertain,  and  the 
anuy  eaiiTiot  march  freely. 

t'roni  ^vhat  has  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  stream  of  supphes,  and  of  fresh  men  to 
fill  up  the  lasses  caused  by  war,  the  importance  of 
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guarding  the  roads  by  which  these  must  arrive — i.e. 
the  lines  of  communication — ^becomes  apparent. 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  war,  a  general  who  can  place 
himself  upon  the  road  or  roads  by  which  an  enemy's 
supplies  are  forwarded,  and  still  more  if  he  can 
remain  there,  has  obtained  a  most  important 
advantage,  for  unless  his  adversary  can  regain  his 
line  of  supplies  by  beating  him  in  battle,  or  has  a 
second  set  of  magazines  in  some  other  direction  to 
fall  back  upon,  he  must  soon  become  distressed 
for  want  of  food,  or  (if  pressed  by  him)  short 
of  ammunition.  He  also  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
a  quantity  of  valuable  stores. 

Therefore,  in  war,  an  army — both  while  marchmg 
and  fighting — endeavours  to  guard  its  communica- 
tions with  its  mngazines  or  base ;  and  when  it  sees 
an  opportunity,  will  try  to  threaten  those  of  the 
enemy. 

Before  closing  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  say 
that  the  above  are  simple  rules  of  war  laid  down 
by  all  the  great  captains  of  modem  times.  Armies 
have  occasionally  marched  to  victory  in  spite  of 
bad  roads ;  and,  when  cut  oflF  from  their  supplies, 
have  defeated  the  enemy  in  battle,  and  won 
campaigns  :  but  this  merely  proves  that  pluck  and 
energy  will  often  emerge  triumphant  out  of  very 
great  difficulties.  It  does  not  excuse  the  placing 
an  army,  through  ignorance,  where  the  chances  are 
against  it. 

"  Every  general,"  said  Napoleon,  "  who  loses  his 
line  of  communication,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of 
^var,  worthy  of  death." — Maanmes  de  Gruerre  de 
Napoleon. 
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MILITARY   STRENGTH,   ETC.,   OF  THE 
CONTENDING    PO^VERS 

England  had  not  at  this  period  more  than  about 
SOjOOO  men  disposable  for  a  war  in  Europe ;  and 
of  these,  30,000,  collected  from  various  quarters, 
were  destined  for  the  Peninsula.  The  rest  of  her 
forces  were  required  for  the  defence  of  her  colonies, 
or  consisted  of  militia  and  volunteers  organized 
for  home  defence. 

Spain  had  suffered  her  regular  army  to  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  weakened  by  the  prompt  action  of 
Napoleon.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  she  had 
not  more  than  some  70,000  troops  in  the  country  ; 
and  these  were  but  indifferently  officered  and 
badly  organized.  The  people,  however,  were 
animated  by  a  bitterly  hostile  spirit  against  their 
invaders,  and  were  soon  armed  in  great  numbers, 
and  enrolled  into  partially  drilled  bodies. 

Portugal  had  but  a  very  small  army  indeed 
available.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  good  ; 
the  local  militia  soon  made  excellent  soldiers,  and 
as  the  war  continued,  the  Portuguese  levies,  trained 
and  led  by  English  officers,  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  troops  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered 
them  a  most  efficient  assistance  throughout  the 
operations. 

France  might  have  been  termed  a  nation  of 
soldiers.  For  many  years  she  had  been  incessantly 
at  war,  and  her  armies  were  not  only  composed,  in 
large  part,  of  experienced  and  well-tried  troops, 
but  they  were  strong  in  the  confidence  produced 
by  almost  constant  victory,  and  in  the  leadership 
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of  renowned  generals.  Napoleon  had  at  his  dis- 
posal about  600,000  men,  and  of  these  he  had 
before  long  despatched  some  80,000  into  Spain. 
The  greater  number  had  entered  by  Bayonne, 
occupied  Vittoria  and  Burgos  upon  the  high  road 
to  Madrid,  all  the  fortresses  upon  the  French 
frontier,  and  Madrid  itself.  From  these  positions 
they  had  advanced  in  several  directions  to  crush 
the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  a  French  force  was 
marching  in  the  direction  of  Cadiz — a  point  to  be 
noticed,  as  its  subsequent  fate  materially  influenced 
the  disposition  of  the  British  forces.  The  invaders, 
though  successfully  resisted  in  some  of  the  cities 
(such  as  Saragossa  and  Valencia),  had  in  general 
routed  and  subdued  the  insurgents,  and  Napoleon, 
considering  all  dangerous  resistance  quelled,  had 
left  for  Paris.  In  Portugal  Junot,  whose  army 
was  some  25,000  strong,  had  for  a  time  been  hard 
pressed  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and,  after 
some  bloody  successes  against  the  people,  had 
yielded  up  parts  of  the  country,  but  still  retained 
possession,  in  force,  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  fortresses 
of  Elvas,  Almeida,  and  Penichd 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  about  the  time 
of  the  sailing  of  the  British  troops. 

IMPOKTANCE   OF   THE   STUDY   OF 
MILITARY  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  natural  features  of  the  earth  exercise  a  most 
importance  influence  upon  the  operations  of  armies. 
They  generally  decide  the  nature  and  design  of  a 
campaign,  for  it  can  be   readily  seen   that   the 

*  See  App.  C  as  to  tluB  victory  and  its  eflGaots. 
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existence  and  direction  of  mountain  ranges  and 
of  rivers,  or  of  impassable  or  even  difficult  ground, 
must  frequently  control  the  movements  that  can 
be  made  by  the  troops ;  they  give,  in  fact,  in  a 
military  sense,  strength  or  weakness  to  a  country. 
Artificial  features  enhance  or  lessen  the  importance 
of  the  natural  ones,  and  therefore,  while  speaking 
of  these  latter,  we  must  consider  also  the  con- 
structions— such  as  roads,  bridges,  and  fortresses — 
which  have  been  built  either  to  overcome  or  to 
strengthen  them.  Before  entering  upon  the  study 
of  any  campaign,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
fought  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  con- 
sideration. The  roads  being  good  or  bad,  the 
rivers  fordable  or  unfbrdable,  navigable  or  the 
reverse,  the  position  of  fortifications  and  so  on,  are 
points  of  the  greatest  moment  in  war,  and  these 
details,  as  well  as  many  others  of  importance,  must 
be  studied.  Information  upon  military  particulars 
of  this  description  concerning  a  country  is  com- 
prised in  its  military  geography,  or  what  is  perhaps 
a  more  correct  term,  its  military  "  topography.^*  * 

TOPOGRAPHY   OF   THE   PENINSULA 

Map  I.  (facing  the  Title-page)  shows  that  the 
Peninsula  is  intersected  by  numerous  mountain 
ranges,  and  many  rivers.  It  is  described  by 
Lavall^e,  the  great  military  geographer,  as  being 
**a  chaos  of  mountains  and  deep  defiles,  where 
800  men  might  stop  an  army — of  bare  plains — of 

,*  Geography  means  strictly  speaking  a  description  of  the  mere, 
natural  earth ;  Topography^  a  description  of  places  on  it  as  well. 
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ravines,  impenetrable  in  winter  on  account  of  their 
waters,  and  in  summer  on  account  of  their  steep- 
ness— of  rivers,  having  dangerous  fords  and  not 
many  bridges — of  isolated  towns,  surrounded  by- 
walls — and  of  few  roads." 

The  country  rises  up  at  all  points  from  the  coast 
towards  the  centre,  and  the  central  portion  consists 
of  a  comparatively  flat  plateau,  many  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  often  of  importance  to 
understand  the  relative  elevations  of  a  country's 
surface,  and  to  be  able  to  do  this,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  notice  is  the  coiirse  of  the  great  rivers. 
Water  must  flow  downwards ;  if,  therefore,  we  trace 
these  rivers  and  some  of  the  streams  flowing  into 
them  to  their  various  sources,  and  join  the  highest 
sources  with  an  imaginary  line,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ground  over  which  this  line  would  pass  must 
be  comparatively  elevated.  Such  a  line  is  called 
the  "  Kne  of  water-parting^'^  or  "  water-shed,"  of  a 
country.  We  can  trace  it  in  the  Peninsula,  from 
Cape  Tarifa  in  the  south,  running  eastwards  along 
the  Alpujarras  to  the  Sierra  Alcaraz,  and  then 
turning  to  the  north,  and  foUowing  upwards  the 
crest-line  of  the  Iberian  Mountains,  which  are 
composed  of  the  Sierras  Alcaraz,  Cuen9a,  Urbion, 
and  Reynosa,  until  it  meets  in  the  extreme  north 
the  great  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  latter  chain 
completely  traverses  the  Peninsula  in  its  northern 
part  from  west  to  east — i.e.  from  Cape  Finisterre  to 
Cape  Creux — and  its  slopes  form  a  high  wall  from 
which  the  country  descends  abruptly  towards  the 
north,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  or  of  France. 
In  the  south    of  Spain  the  Alpujarras    form  a 
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similar  wall,  elevated  high  above  the  Mediterraneaii, 
and  from  which  the  country  slopes  steeply  towards 
the  south — the  sea-coast  Tlie  Iberian  Mountiuns 
connecting  the  Pyrenees  in  tiie  north  with  the 
Alpujarras  in  the  south,  descend  with  some  steep- 
ness towards  the  east — i.e.  towards  the  River  Ebro 
and  the  Mediterranean;  but  on  the  west  incline 
very  gradually  towards  the  Atlantic.  It  is  because 
this  western  slope  comprises  the  central  portion  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  is  at  first  so  very  gradual,  that 
the  middle  of  the  country  has  the  plateau-like 
character  above  alluded  to. 

The  whole  country  may,  in  fact,  be  compared  in 
shape  to  a  gigantic  pyramid,  of  which  the  top  had 
been  cut  off,  and  of  which  the  summit  (or  central 
table-land)  rises  on  an  average  to  from  2,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  also  been  likened 
to  an  inverted  soup-plate,  the  rim  of  which  varies 
in  width. 

Climate,  Resources^  etc. 

It  results  from  this  peculiar  formation  that  we 
find  in  the  Peninsula  great  varieties  of  climate,  and 
that  an  army  operating  in  that  country  is  exposed 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Tliere  are  also  great 
dijfferences  in  the  products  of  the  soii  The  elevated 
central  portion,  especially  aroiuid  Madrid,  consists 
of  barren  and  wind-swept  plains,  without  water, 
and  crowned  by  jagged  ridges  or  sierras- 

The  provinces  between  this  portion  and  the  sur- 
rounding coast  have  a  more  productive  soiL  In 
the  Castiles,  and  the  south  of  Leon,  wheat  and 
barley  grow  freely,  and  in  Estremadura  there  are 
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extensive  tracts  of  pasture-land,  where  large  flocks 
of  sheep  are  reared. 

The  southern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  (such 
as  Andalusia  and  Valencia),  which  border  upon  the 
sea,  are  the  rich  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  Here 
the  soil,  heated  by  an  almost  tropical  sun  and 
fanned  by  breezes  from  ^he  ocean,  produces  in 
abundance  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain, 
and,  where  irrigated,  forms  excellent  pasture-land. 

In  Portugal,  com  is  grown  on  the  table-lands, 
especially  in  the  Alemtejo  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces ;  but  though  the  soil  of  this  kingdom  is  in  parts 
fertile,  there  is  comparatively  but  little  cultivation. 

In  fact,  the  Peninsula  is  by  nature  a  fairly 
fertile  country,  but  its  inhabitants  were  indolent  and 
averse  to  labour,  and  many  of  its  pro\Tnces  were, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  but  thinly  popu- 
lated. It  was  a  country,  therefore,  in  which  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  provisions  readily  at  any 
point,  could  not  be  counted  upon,  and  it  has  been 
said,  with  reference  to  this,  and  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground,  that  "a  small  army  must 
be  defeated  there,  and  a  large  one  starve;" 

Regarding  the  description  of  carriage  which  could 
be  procured  in  it,  animals  and  waggons  suitable  for 
heavy  transport  were  most  difficult  to  obtain  in 
any  quarter.  Mules  and  bullocks  were  used  almost 
entirely  for  drawing  the  carts  of  the  country,  and 
horses  were  indifferent  and  scarce. 

Mountains 

Traversing  the  slope  which  descends  westward 
from  the  crest-line  of  the  Iberian  Mountains,  and 
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includes  the  central  plateau,  are  three  great  moun- 
tain chains.  These  are  named  differently  at  various 
points  of  tlieir  course,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  term 
them  here  (beginning  from  the  most  southern),  the 
Sierra  Morena,  the  Mountains  of  Toledo,  and  the 
Sierra  Guaclarama. 

Together  with  the  Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and 
the  Alpuj  arras  in  the  south,  they  divide  this 
western  slope  into  four  distinct  basins,  down  which 
four  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Peninsula  flow 
towards  the  sea;  these  basins  are  those  of  the 
Guadal quiver,  the  Guadiana,  the  Tagus,  and  the 
Douro. 

The  general  course  and  nature  of  these  mountain 
chaijis  should  be  especially  noticed,  for  they  form 
great  barriers,  completely  separating  these  river 
basins  one  from  the  other.  The  thumb  and  fingers 
of  a  iiand  spread  out  flat  upon  a  table  would 
represent  the  mountain  chains,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  the  river  basins. 

IVie  Alpiijarras. — A  short  and  very  high  chain. 
Its  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
to  the  north  it  throws  out  many  spurs,  through 
w  Inch  tlie  Guadalquiver  forces  its  way. 

The  Sieira  Morena^  springing  directly  from 
the  Iberian  Mountains,  and  terminating  at  the 
nioutli  of  the  Guadiana.  Its  northern  slopes, 
at  the  eommencement,  mingle  with  the  central 
plateau ;  but  the  southern  are  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous. 

The  Mormtazns  of  Toledo.— This  chain  blends  at 
first  almost  imperceptibly  with  the  central  plateau, 
so  that  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  are 
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only  separated  at  their  heads  by  a  few  slight 
eixiinences ;  and  thus  communication  from  one  basin 
to  the  other,  near  the  sources  of  these  rivers,  is 
easy.  As  the  range  approaches  the  Portuguese 
frontier  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Sierra  San 
Mahmed,  and  runs  close  to  the  River  Guadiana. 
Thence  it  turns  towards  the  south,  imder  the  names 
of  the  Sierra  Estremoz  and  Sierra  Monchique, 
throwing  off  branches  to  the  east  which  impede 
the  course  of  the  Guadiana,  and  finally  terminates 
at  Cape  St.  Vincent 

The  Sierra  Chiadarama. — This  chain  springs 
from  the  Iberian  Moimtains,  under  the  name  of 
the  Somo  Sierra,  and  extends  in  a  sinuous  line 
towards  the  west.  Between  Madrid  and  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  it  throws  off  branches  to  the  north,  which 
form  formidable  barriers,  only  passable  at  certain 
points,  and  is  remarkable  at  the  Sierras  of  Gredos 
and  Gata  for  the  width  and  steepness  of  its  slopes 
to  the  south.  After  crossing  the  Portuguese 
frontier  it  divides  into  three  main  branches.  Of 
these,  the  principal  is  the  Sierra  Estrella,  spurs 
from  which  interrupt  and  bar  the  River  Tagus, 
jutting  out  also  towards  the  Coa  and  Agueda.  This 
range  extends  (under  the  names  of  the  Sierra  Bara- 
gueda  and  Sierra  Cintra)  to  beyond  Lisbon. 

The  Pyrenees. — This  great  mountain  range 
(termed  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Peninsula 
the  "  Marttifne  "  Pyrenees)  is  in  parts,  and  especially 
in  the  north-west,  very  wild  and  difficult  in 
character.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  series 
of  mountain  ridges  enclosing  the  basins  of  the 
Minho  and  the  Sil,  and  of  the  long  spurs  which 
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cross  tlie  Portuguese  frontier  between  the  Rivers 
Sabor,  Tua,  and  Tamega. 

We  have  now  considered  the  course  and  character 
of  the  mountain  ranges  and  slopes  which  branch 
off  to  the  westward  of  the  crest-Une  of  the  Iberian 
Mountiiins.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
tliose  on  the  eastward  of  this  crest-line.  The 
eastern  slope  of  the  Iberian  Mountains  themselves, 
together  with  that  portion  of  the  Pyrenees  termed 
the  Continental  Pyrenees,  separating  Spain  from 
France,  enclose  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  a  large  and 
importimt  river  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  wet 
ditch  ill  front  of  the  Spanish  defensive  line  of  the 
Iberian  chain.  Many  ridges  and  spurs  intersect 
this  basin,  and  impede  the  course  of  the  river, 
rendering  its  navigation  impossible.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  is  steep  and 
rocky,  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  That 
portion  of  it  along  the  French  frontier  is  highest 
about  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  lowest  towards  the 
two  extremities,  south  of  Bayonne  and  Perpignan. 

The  frontier  line  between  France  and  Spain, 
commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa  (near 
Bayonne),  runs  in  its  general  direction  along  this 
great  mountain  barrier,  until  it  strikes  the  Medi- 
terranean at  Cape  Creux. 

Roads 

Roads  in  mountain  districts  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
ducted for  convenience  over  the  lowest  depressions 
of  the  chains,  the  spots  where  they  cross  being 
denominated  "passes."  These  passes  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  and  many  of   them 
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though  good  in  fine  weather,  became  impracticable 
during  the  rainy  season. 

From  France  into  Spain,  across  the  Pyrenees, 
there  were  but  two  high  roads  ;  one  from  Bayonne, 
through  Irun  and  Vittoria,  to  Burgos,  and  from 
thence  to  Madrid  by  Aranda  and  the  Somo  Sierra 
Pass,  or  by  Valladolid  and  the  Escurial  Pass. 

One  from  Perpignan,  by  Belgarde,  to  Tarragona; 
here  the  road  divided  into  two  branches — one 
leading  to  the  south  of  Spain  through  Valencia, 
the  other  to  Madrid  by  Lerida  and  Saragossa. 

There  were  other  roads  and  paths  traversing  the 
Continental  Pjrrenees,  such  as  that  from  Bayonne, 
by  Maya  and  Roncesvalles  to  Pampeluna,  but 
many  were  impracticable  for  wheeled  transport, 
and  some  were  mere  footpaths. 

From  Portugal  into  Spain  there  were  but  few 
roads,  and  Lisbon  and  Madrid  were  connected  by 
but  two  good  lines  of  commmiication : 

(1)  The  road  south  of  the  Tagus,  by  Elvas, 
Badajoz,  and  Almaraz,  crossing  the  river  at 
Almaraz. 

(2)  The  road  north  of  the  Tagus,  by  Coimbra, 
Viseu,  Almeida,  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra 
£streUa  interposed  between  these  two  highways. 
Across  it  there  existed  only  indifferent  roads,  one 
being  from  Abrantes,  by  Thomar,  Espinhal,  and 
Murcella,  to  Almeida. 

A  tolerably  good  one  led  from  Abrantes,  close 
to  the  course  of  the  Tagus,  through  Alcantara  and 
Coria,  and  thence  over  the  Sierra  Gata  to  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo. 
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Rtvers 

TI,e   great    rivers    of  the    Peninsula,    windii 
between  mountain  spurs,  were  only  navikble  for 

so  that  the  transport  of  stores  by  them  for  mar 
miles  mto  tlxe  interior  was  impossible.     Sper^ 

a  n  eans  of,  communication,  and  it  should  boH 
marked  that  the  navigable  portions  of  the  H 
most  important  ones-viz.  \he  Ta^,  a^d  Z 
Douro— he  in  Portugal.  M 

Good  roads  traverse  them  at  comparatively  fel 
points  ;  rocky  ledges  occur  often  thrLghout  th^^ 

rapid  and  swollen  in  winter  S 

lormer    with   some  exceptions,    are  of   a   nat^ 

easily   destroyed,   and    the    latter    ai-e  fiequeS 

available  only  at  certain  seasons.  "^"^'^^^ 

Some  of  these  rivers  require  special  notice. 

1.  The  Ouadalguivcr.^moy^ing  past  SeviUe 
^portant  city,  where  there  was  afj^non  found 
navigable  as  tar  as  that  point. 

2.  The  Gnadiana.-^T\ih  river  rises  amontr 
marshes  of  the  ronf lal  ».i„*  V  *™""S 
MerirJ^  Ja  n  f  Plateau,  and  passing 
Menda    and    Badajoz,    flows    through     Portt 

In  Port  '^,  '""i:'7  ^«"^'  P'^^^--  «^  'ts  Jou 
In  Portugal  «o  fir.rf^-^  f^.«.,^rf  „^,.^^  -^ 

8.   T/,^  r«5«^._This  river,  m  its  upper  portio 
«   very   difficult  of   passage.      At   Almaraz 
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Alcantara  there  were  good  bridges.  As  it  enters 
the  frontier  of  Portugal  it  is  tortuous  and  full  of 
rapids,  forming  a  serious  obstacle.  This  is  its 
character  as  far  as  Abrantes,  where  it  widens  out 
and  becomes  navigable.  From  this  point  to 
Lisbon  it  varies  from  800  yards  to  five  miles  in 
breadth,  narrowing  before  it  enters  the  sea. 

4.  The  Mondego  flows  at  first  among  almost 
inaccessible  mountains;  and,  emerging  into  the 
plains  at  Coimbra,  enters  the  sea  at  Figueras. 

5.  The  Douro  takes  its  rise  in  the  Iberian 
Mountains,  and  passes  Aranda  and  Tordesillas. 
As  it  nears  the  frontier  of  Portugal  it  encounters 
a  ridge  springing  from  the  Maritime  Pyrenees  and 
turns  southwards,  forming  for  some  distance  the 
boimdary  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  then 
crosses  the  latter  country  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Oporto.  Above  this  place  it  is  more  than  800 
yards  wide,  and  in  winter  is  difficult  of  passage. 
It  is  navigable  from  the  Portuguese  frontier  to  the 
sea. 

6.  The  Minho. — This  river  traverses  a  very 
mountainous  and  broken  country,  and  is  joined  near 
Orense  by  the  Sil,  which  also  forces  its  way  through 
many  mountain  spurs.  After  this  junction  it 
issues  from  the  mountains,  and  from  this  point  to 
the  sea  forms  the  boundary  between  Spain  and 
PortugaL 

7.  l^he  Ebro — an  important  river — rises  near 
the  junction  of  the  Iberian  Mountains  with  the 
Pyrenees,  and  flows  south-eastward  through  a 
confined  and  mountainous  coimtry.  It  passes  by 
Tudela   and   Saragossa.      Below  the  latter  place 
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obstacles  impede  its  course  at  every  moment,  until 
it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Tortosa. 

We  have  given  above  only  the  principal  rivers 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  as  each  courses  to  the  ocean 
many  minor  streams  flow  into  it.  Descending 
from  the  enclosing  mountains  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  they  mingle  with  the  main  rivers 
and  are  called  their  "  affluents."  To  enumerate 
these  is  unnecessary,  but  many  shown  on  the  map 
will  become  familiar  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions we  are  about  to  describe. 

Harbours 

These  are  numerous,  and  are  many  of  them 
good.  Beginning  at  the  northern  coast,  near  the 
French  frontier,  and  going  round  by  the  western 
and  southern  coasts,  we  may  draw  attention  to  the 
following. 

St.  Sebastian,  St.  Ander,  Ferrol,  Corunna — - 
good  ports  and  more  or  less  fortified. 

Vigo,  a  small  but  safe  harbour. 

Oporto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  rather  a 
dangerous  port,  by  reason  of  its  sandbanks  and 
islands. 

Figueras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  a  small 
harbour. 

Lisbon,  on  the  Tagus,  a  very  fine  port;  it 
was  strongly  fortified.  The  city  of  Lisbon,  the 
(capital  of  Portugal,  contained  an  arsenal  and 
the  chief  military  and  naval  establishments  of 
the  kingdom. 

Cadiz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  a 
large  port  with  fortified  roadstead,  situated  upon 
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the  island  of  Leon,  and  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  a  channel. 

Gibraltar,  a  large  port  with  an  ahnost  impreg- 
nable fortress,  belonging  to  England.    The  harbour 
is  not  a  specially  good  one. 
Carthagena 

All  good  ports  and  more  or 
less  fortified. 


Alicante 

Tarragona 

Barcelona 


Fortresses 


Fortresses  are  usually  erected  by  a  nation  to 
defend  what  are  considered  particularly  important 
points  of  its  temtory.  We  have  sten  that  there 
were  only  two  great  roads  leading  from  France  into 
Spain — viz.  those  through  Bayonne  and  Perpignan. 
We  therefore  find  Spanish  fortresses  placed  to 
guard  these  roads,  or  the  passes  and  country 
near  them,  —  such  as,  near  the  western  road, 
St  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna;  on  the  eastern, 
Figueras,  Gerona,  and  Barcelona. 

Burgos,  on  the  Bayonne-Madrid  road,  at  the 
junction  of  two  roads  leading  towards  Madrid,  was 
defended  by  a  strong  castle. 

Upon  the  frontier  dividing  Spain  from  Portugal, 
the  two  good  roads — viz.  those  through  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz — were  guarded  by  important 
fortresses.  The  Portuguese  fortress  of  Almeida 
was  faced  by  the  Spanish  one  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
and  the  Portuguese  fortress  of  Elvas  by  the  Spanish 
one  of  Badajoz. 

Gibraltar  guards  for  England  the  passage  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
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COMMENTS 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  armies,  and  the  military 
topography  of  the  Peninsula,  we  can  understand 
the  motives  for  certain  measures  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  clear  to  us. 

1.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  Lisbon  and 
Cadiz  as  the  starting  points  for  the  British  army  is 
apparent. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  it  would  have 
been  more  advantageous  to  have  directed  the  army 
towards  the  western  or  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  in  order  that,  by  at  once  operating 
against  the  roads  through  Bayonne  or  Perpignan, 
it  might  intercept  the  French  line  of  supplies,  and 
interpose  between  the  enemy  and  France ;  but  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  French  would  alone  have 
rendered  this  course  impracticable.  Great  Britain 
could  most  efficiently  aid  her  allies  by  attacking 
the  French  at  their  greatest  distance  from  France, 
and  therefore  from  succour  and  support 

On  this  ground  alone  an  advance  against  Junot 
in  'Portugal,  and  against  those  French  corps  the 
furthest  detached  from  their  own  country,  was 
judicious. 

Lisbon,  therefore,  and  Cadiz  were  clearly  suitable 
points.  Moreover,  they  were  both  good  harbours^ 
and  also,  in  themselves  places  of  importance.  It 
was  of  the  first  moment  to  wrest  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal,  and  containing  large  military 
and  naval  establishments,  from  the  French  hands. 
It  was  also  of  consequence  that  the  French  should 
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not  be  permitted  to  seize  Cadiz,  and  so  gain  a  hold 
over  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain — viz, 
Andalusia. 

There  was  another  military  reason  of  the  greatest 
weight  which  made  the  seizure  of  Lisbon  and 
occupation  of  Portugal  desirable,  and  that  was  the 
natural  strength  of  that  kingdom  towards  the 
frontier  of  Spain.  Although  it  involves  some 
repetition  of  what  we  have  already  said,  we  again 
draw  attention  to  this. 

Beginning  at  the  south,  and  following  the 
frontier  line,  we  have  first  the  River  Guadiana, 
without  any  bridges  over  it,  backed  by  the  Sierras 
of  Monchique  and  Estremoz,  and  covered  by  the 
fortress  of  Elvas.  North  of  this  the  spurs  of  the 
Sierra  San  Mahmed  and  Sierra  Estrella,  nieeting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  scarcely  allow  a  passage 
for  that  river,  and  make  of  it  a  tortuous  and  broken 
stream,  in  itself  an  additional  obstacle.  Then  the 
chain  of  the  Sierra  Estrella,  and  the  spurs  it  throws 
out  towards  the  Rivers  Coa  and  Agueda,  covered 
by  the  fortress  of  Almeida;  then  the  Douro; 
then  the  mountain  range  to  the  north,  vnXh  the 
spurs  between  the  Sabor,  the  Tua,  and  the  Tamega ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  River  Minho. 

Portugal,  therefore,  presented  towards  Spain 
a  defensible  frontier,  the  two  main  roads  across 
which  were  defended  by  fortresses.  This  kingdom 
once  gained,  the  British  and  Portuguese  would 
have  a  strong  position  from  which  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  Spain,  and  one  from  which  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  Though  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  smaU,  England  had 
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that  inestimable  advantage  which  dominant  sea- 
power  confers.  She  held  the  command  of  the 
sea,  from  which  she  could  obtain  supplies,  and 
she  could  secure  the  navigable,  portions  both  of 
the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  two  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Peninsular  rivers. 

Again,  an  advance  into  Spain  from  a  westerly 
dire(iion—Le.  from  the  direction  of  Portugal — ^up 
one  of  the  great  river  basins,  would  be  easier  than 
an  advance  from  any  other  direction,  such  as 
the  nortli  or  south,  over  the  mountain  barriers 
which  run  eiist  and  west. 

2.  We  see  also  certain  advantages  possessed  by 
Napoleon- 
He    had   established  himself  in  the  centre  of 

Spain,  and  could  move  at  pleasure  from  the 
elevated  central  plateau  surrounding  Madrid  down 
the  basins  of  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  or  the 
Guadiana,  in  support  of  the  army  under  Junot, 
Avhich  had  been  already  pushed  past  the  strong 
fortress-guarded  frontier  of  Portugal.  His  numbers 
also  gave  him  the  power  of  operating  along  two  or 
three  of  the  river  basins  at  once,  thus  thieatening 
many  points,  as  well  as  holding  under  subjection 
different  portions  of  the  Peninsula. 

3.  Some  disadvantages  of  his  position  are  also 
made  clear. 

The  FrciTch  armies,  though  they  could  enter 
these  river  basins  easily  from  the  central  plateau, 
would,  as  tliey  descended  them,  become  separated 
by  difficult  mountain  chains,  with  few  passes  over 
them,  so  that  they  could  not  move  rapidly  to  the 
assistance  of  each  other,  nor  keep  up  a  good  com- 
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munication.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  existence  of 
these  parallel  ribs  of  mountains — ^which  have  been 
compared  to  the  jagged-shaped  waves  of  a  great  petri- 
fied sea — ^influenced  materially  the  position  of  the 
French.  Napoleon,  having  secured  the  passes  over 
them,  could  use  them  as  barriers  against  an  enemy 
coming  from  the  north  or  south ;  but  if  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  face  an  enemy  that  could 
break  out  at  pleasure  from  any  point  in  the  wesU 
(for  instance,  against  one  holding  Portugal),  they 
would  act  as  serious  obstacles  to  his  own  army, 
dividing  his  front,  which  must  be  extended  in  these 
different  basins  to  watch  that  enemy. 

The  French  line  of  communication  by  Bayonne 
was  a  long  one,  and  passed  over  ranges  of  moun- 
tains. It  required  viany  men  to  guard  it  against 
the  hostile  Spanish  population.  Strong  detachments 
had  to  be  employed  in  watching  it  and  in  escorting 
supplies,  and  this  weakened  the  French  army. 
Napoleon— partly  for  this  reason,  no  doubt — made 
use  chiefly  of  the  one  high  road  through  Bayonne 
for  the  transport  of  his  troops  and  mat&iel  through- 
out the  war.  It  led  more  directly  than  that  by 
Perpignan  to  the  centre  of  Spain,  and  to  have 
protected  two  long  lines  of  communication  would 
have  been  very  difficult  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

In  short,  the  French  generals,  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  their  soldiery,  were  about  to  con- 
tend against  many  disadvantages,  not  the  least 
among  these  being  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country,  adapted  to  defence  by  a  hostile  popula- 
tion; and  the  readiness  with  which  the  bulk  of 
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the  peasantry  would  naturally  give  information 
to  their  enemies. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  under  which  the 
British  were  entering  upon  the  war,  England  had, 
upon  her  side,  as  relative  advantages,  all  the 
points  which  have  been  above  alluded  to  as 
bearing  disadvantageously  upon  the  French.  Her 
army  was  going  to  fight  in  a  friendly  country, 
whose  government  and  inhabitants  would,  it  was 
expected  (an  expectation,  however,  scarcely  realised), 
aid  it  with  ability  as  well  as  zeal.  She  had  money 
— the  sinews  of  war — and  she  had  also  the  command 
of  the  sea ;  a  point,  as  we  have  already  said,  of  a 
very  special  value.  This  afforded  her  a  facility  in 
forwarding  supplies,  and  gave  her  power  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  French  by  threatening  descents 
upon  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  principal  disadvantage  which  she  laboured 
under  was  the  numerical  weakhess'of  lierl^aEpay 
)  compared  with  that  of  the  French. 
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CHAPTER  III 


CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL,  1808 
ROLEIA;  VIMIERA ;  CONVENTION  OF  CINTRA 


The  troops  composing  the  British  army  were  col- 
lected from  various  quarters.  One  portion,  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (about  9,000),  sailed  from 
Cork ;  another,  under  Sir  John  Moore  (about 
10,000),  from  Sweden,  where  it  had  been  pre- 
viously sent  upon  an  expedition  to  aid  the  Swedes 
against  Russia,  which  had  terminated ;  and  a  third, 
under  General  Spencer  (about  5,000),  from  Gib- 
raltar. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  the  chief  command 
at  the  outset,  but  two  senior  officers  to  him  (Sir 
Harry  Burrard  and  Sir  Hew  Daliymple)  were 
ordered  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  army.  The 
troops  under  Wellesley  and  Moore  were  directed 
towards  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  those  under 
Spencer  towards  Cadiz.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  destination  of  Spencer's  force  was  almost 
immediately  changed,  for  a  Spanish  victory — one 
of  the  few  important  ones  of  the  war  gained  in 
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Au^.  1,  the  open  field  (that  of  Baylen,  July  19th,  1808) — 
was  secured  at  about  this  time  by  General  Castanos 
over. the  French  force  under  Dupont  which  (see 
page  27  and  App.  C)  was  moving  upon  Cadiz.  Cadiz 
and  Andalusia  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
Frencli  defeat,  saved  from  immediate  danger ;  and 
Wellesley  therefore  ordered  Spencer  to  join  him 
in  I'ortugal. 

Tlie  selection  of  a  spot  for  disembarkation  had 
next  to  be  considered. 

The  coast  of  Portugal  is  a  difficult  one  upon 
%\'Incli  to  effect  a  landing.  Lisbon  was  the  point 
wliich  it  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition 
to  seize,  i.e.  (in  technical  language)  it  was  "  the 
objective  point "  of  the  campaign ;  but  to  attempt 
to  attack  this  city  by  a  descent  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  would  have  been  hazardous.  The 
heavy  surf,  the  forts,  and  the  strength  of  the 
French,  all  rendered  it  unadvisable.  Penichd,  a 
little  harbour  north  of  it  upon  the  coast,  was  also 
commanded  by  French  guns ;  so  Figueras,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mondego  river,  where  a  landing,  it 
was  discovered,  could  be  effected  without  oppo- 
sition^  was  chosen. 

On  August  1st,  1808,  Su-  Arthur  Wellesley 
began  to  land  his  troops ;  Spencer  arrived  a  few 
days  subsequently;  and  without  waiting  for  Sir 
Jolm  Moore,  the  British,  joined  by  a  small  force 
of  Portuguese,  and  numbering  under  15,000  in  all, 
ynth  18  guns,  advanced  towards  Lisbon,  and 
entered  upon  the  series  of  campaigns  which  lasted 
for  nearly  six  years  in  the  Peninsula  and  south 
of  France, 
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COMBAT   OF  OBIDOS  ^^^:J^ 

17    loOo. 

August  16thy  1808 

The  army  came  into  collision  for  the  first  time 
v/ith  the  enemy  at  Obidos,  where,  on  the  evening 
of  August  16th,  some  men  fell  in  a  skirmish  with 
Laborde's  (or  Delaborde's)  French  division.  Obidos 
is  thus  noteworthy  as  the  place  where  British  blood 
was  first  shed  in  the  Peninsula. 

Laborde,  falling  back,  made  a  stand  at  Koleia  (see 
Map  II.,  facing  page  58),  where  a  range  of  heights 
offered  a  good  position,  his  object  being  to  check 
the  Allied  advance  towards  Lisbon,  and  give  the 
French  forces  behind  him  time  to  concentrate, 

BATTLE   OF   ROLEIA  * 
Atigust  nth,  1808 

(See  plan  facing  page  48) 

On  the  17th  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  moved 
forward  to  drive  the  French  from  this  position. 
The  AUied  strength  was  about  14,000,  with  18 
guns ;  that  of  the  French  about  5,000,  with  5  guns. 
Being  thus  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  he  ad- 
vanced in  three  columns,  directing  one  against 
the  centre,  and,  with  the  two  others,  turning  the 
French  flanks — the  Portuguese  their  left. 

After  a  cannonade  and  sUght  resistance,  Laborde, 
seeing  himself  outflanked,  fell  back  to  a  yet  stronger 
position  not  far  behind,  on  heights  overlooking  the 
village  of  Columbiera. 

*  The  Spanish  towns  and  villages  from  which  the  Peninsular  battles 
take  their  names  are  variously  spelt  in  various  histories.  The  spelling 
followed  in  these  pages  is  that  of  the  official  Army  List 
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Aug.  17,  Sir  Arthur's  attack  against  this  position  was 
^^^  made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  against  the 
first;  but,  owing  either  to  an  incomplete  under- 
standing of  what  was  intended,  or  possibly  fix)m 
being  too  eager  to  close  with  the  French,  the 
Allied  centre  and  left  did  not  give  the  turning 
troops  on  the  extreme  left  sufficient  time  to  get 
well  round  the  French  right  flank  before  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  direct  and  difficult  attack 
against  that  flank  and  against  the  centre,  thus 
throwing  away  to  a  great  extent  the  benefit  of 
their  superiority  of  force,  while  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  was  entirely  with  their  enemy. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  divergence  from  in- 
structions, the  Allied  loss  was  heavier  than  it  need 
have  been  ;  but  their  advance  was  so  determined 
and  steady,  that  in  the  end  it  carried  all  before 
it;  and  finally  Laborde — wounded  himself,  and 
with  his  army  in  danger  of  being  cut  off — ^was 
forced  to  retire  towards  Torres  Vedras.  Thus  the 
French  had  not  succeeded  in  checking  the  Allied 
advance  on  Lisbon  to  any  important  extent. 

This  battle  has  tlie  interest  of  being  the  first 
serious  one  in  the  Peninsula  in  which  the  French 
soldier,  accustomed  to  constant  victory  under 
Napoleon,  met  the  AtUes  under  Wellington;  and  in 
it  failed  to  drive  back  the  determined  advance  of 
the  British  infantry.  The  loss  *  of  the  Allies  was 
about  500  ;  that  of  the  French  600  and  8  guns. 

"  Roleia,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal,  and 

*  When  not  othermse  stated  this  always  means  thronghoat  these 
pages  the  loss  in  killed^  wounded^  and  missings  given  in  round  numbers 
merely.     Different  accounts  vary  materially  at  times  in  these  details. 
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battle-honour  on  the  colours  and  appointments  of  Aug.  17- 
regiments  entitled  to  it,  commemorates  this  battle.  ^'  ^^^ 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  this  period)  has 
been  sometimes  held  to  have  been  too  exacting  as 
a  leader  in  insisting  upon  a  most  hteral  and  rigid 
obedience  to  his  orders.  Possibly  this  first  serious 
encoimter  with  the  enemy  in  Portugal  impressed 
the  necessity  of  this  upon  him,  in  the  interests 
of  the  army.  Napier,  though  stating  that,  in  war, 
mistakes  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  speaks  of 
there  having  been  a  "  fierce  neglect  of  orders  "  in 
certain  instances  on  this  occasion. 

The  lesson  is,  that  subordinates  must  add  to 
daring  the  quality  of  self-restraint,  and  conform 
to  the  general  plan  and  instructions  of  their  su- 
periors. This,  and  the  combination  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  of  flank  with  direct  attacks,  are  points 
to  be  specially  noted.  Had  his  design  been  Uter- 
ally  carried  out,  the  French  would  have  been 
manoeuvred  out  of  their  position  with  compara- 
tively little  loss  to  the  British  forces. 

Laborde  was  joined  at  Torres  Vedras  by  Junot 
with  all  his  available  troops  from  Lisbon,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  advanced  to  Vimiera,  keeping 
towards  the  sea-coast  in  order  to  open  communica- 
tion with  the  fleet  and  protect  the  landing  of 
reinforcements.  On  the  20th  a  brigade  under 
Greneral  Anstruther  (about  4,000)  appeared  ofi^  the 
coast ;  it  was  safely  disembarked,  and  twelve  days' 
provisions  having  been  collected,  orders  were  given 
for  an  immediate  movement  towards  Torres  Vedras. 
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Aa^.  21,  Sir  John  Moore  was  at  this  time  close  to  the 
'®^  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  and  it  was  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  plan  that  he  should  land  there,  move 
down  upon  Santarem,  cross  the  Tagus  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  threaten  to  cut  off  the  French 
communication  with  Elvas,  while  he  (Sir  Arthur) 
endeavoured  to  reach  Lisbon, 

The  coimtry  intervening  between  Vimiera  and 
Lisbon  was  most  difficult,  the  only  good  road  be- 
tween these  points  leading  through  the  pass  or  defile 
of  Torres  Vedras.  There  was,  however,  a  very 
indifferent  road  which  turned  this  pass  nearer  the 
sea-coast ;  and  Sir  Arthur  hoped,  by  attempting  a 
daring  march  along  it  (it  was  not  apparently 
watched),  to  reach  Mafira,  and  interpose  his  army 
by  a  surprise  between  Junot  and  Lisbon, 

This  plan  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  never 
carried  out  Sir  Harry  Burrard  arrived  oiff  Vimiera 
in  a  man-of-war  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  and, 
without  landing,  counter-ordered  the  movement, 
directing  the  army  to  stand  fast  until  joined  by 
Sir  John  Moore. 

The  French,  in  the  meantime,  had  determined  to 
assume  the  offensive,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  rashly  attacked  the  Allied  position  without 
reconnoitring.     This  brought  on  the 

BATTLE   OF   VIMIERA 
August  21^,  1808 

(See  plan  facing  page  66) 

In  this  battle  the  Allies  numbered  about  18,000,* 
of  whom  some  16,000  were  British,  with  18  guns ; 

*  Comprising  the  brigades  of  Hill,  Anstrather,  Fane,  Ackland, 
Bowes,  Nightingale,  Ferguson,  and  Trant  (Portuguese). 
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but    had    only  one   squadron    of   cavalry.     The  Aug.  21, 
French    numbered    about     14,000    (divisions    of^®^ 
Laborde,  Loison,and  Margaron*),  but  were  stronger 
in  both  cavalry  and  artillery,  having  23  guns. 

The  Allies  held  a  good  position.  Hill  and  the 
bulk  of  the  army  occupied  a  height  north-west  of 
Vimiera,  the  left  resting  upon  another  to  the  north- 
east, overlooking  an  almost  impassable  ravine; 
while  in  the  centre  lay  the  village  of  Vimiera, 
masked  from  the  French  view  by  an  isolated  hill 
in  front,  on  which  some  infantry  and  guns  were 
posted  (imder  Anstruther  and  Fane).  Before  part 
of  the  position  the  stream  of  the  Maceira  flowed 
towards  the  sea. 

We  have  said  that  Junot  attacked  without 
reconnoitring,  for  which  he  has  been  blamed. 
Nothing  but  a  very  strong  necessity  can  justify 
a  leader  of  troops  in  not  making  every  effort  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  a  position,  and  how  it  is 
occupied  and  can  be  best  approached,  before  he 
assails  it. 

Junot,  being  superior  to  the  Allies  in  cavalry, 
could  certainly  have  found  out  more  than  he  did 
as  to  their  strength  and  position;  but  his  attack 
was  meant  to  be  a  surprise,  the  success  of  which 
the  appearance  of  any  reconnoitring  troops  might 
have  endangered.  He  also  greatly  underestimated 
the  character  of  the  British  troops  and  the 
skill  of  their  leader,  whom  he  had  never  met 
in  battle. 

As  a  fact,  the  attack  was  a  surprise,  for  on  the 

*  Brigades  of  Brennier,  Thomi^es,  Solignac,  and  Chariot,  with  a 
of  Grenadiers  (Kdlermann). 
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Aog.  21,  evening  before  it   had  been  entirely  unexpected, 

'  ^         and  the  Allied  troops  had  to  form  rather  hastily 

to  meet  it.     It  would  have  been  a  still  greater  one 

had  it  been  possible  to  carry  it  out  exactly  as  it 

had  been  planned. 

Junot  had. marched  all  night,  designing  to  attack 
at  dawn,  but  the  difficult  ground  and  other 
accidents  delayed  him  veiy  greatly,  and  it  was  after 
8  o'clock  (Le.  hours  after  daybreak  at  this  time  of 
the  year — August)  when  he  came  face  to  face  with 
the  Allied  position,  the  dust  of  his  march  having 
been  perceptible  to  the  Allies  for  a  little  time 
before. 

The  high  ground,  behind  which  the  Allied  left 
lay,  appeared  to  him  to  be  denuded  of  troops, 
and  imagining  that  the  main  body  of  his  enemy 
rested  behind  the  isolated  central  hill,  his  efforts 
in  the  battle  which  ensued  were  directed  to  force 
the  Allied  centre  and  left,  and  turn  the  latter  with 
the  brigades  of  Solignac  and  Brennier,  so  as  to 
drive  the  Allies  westward  towards  the  sea. 

But,  Napier  writes,  "To  act  on  conjectures  is 
dangerous  in  war  ;  Junot's  were  all  false.  .  .  .  Soon 
that  general  discovered  the  mischief  of  over-haste." 
The  rocky  and  broken  ground  which  his  troops 
had  to  cross  involved  him  in  immediate  difficulties, 
and  he  had  to  attack  under  every  disadvantage. 

Did  the  fame  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(Wellington)  as  a  leader,  instead  of  being  based, 
as  it  is,  upon  many  other  great  qualifications,  rest 
solely  on  the  following  two  facts — that  he  realized, 
when  few  others  did  so,  the  great  importance  of 
concealing  his  troops  behind  the  reverse  slopes  of 
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hills,  in  woods,  and  in  the  folds  of  the  ground  up  to  Aug.  21, 
the  very  last  moment ;  and  also  of  meeting  dense 
"  columns  "  with  the  musketry  fire  of  the  "  line," — 
he  would  still  stand  prominently  out  as  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  any  nation  on  the  battle-field. 

These  two  principles,  now  accepted  as  axioms,  he 
early  laid  stress  on,  and  put  in  practice  from  Vimiera 
to  Waterloo,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  as  a  result,  the  fate  of  Europe  was  changed. 
On  account  of  this,  and  because  Vimiera  illustrates 
them  both,  we  allude  to  them  here  more  particularly. 

Behind  those  heights  on  the  left,  which  to  Junot 
appeared  unoccupied,  lay  British  troops,  ready  to 
advance  to  the  sky-line  and  pour  in  their  fire. 
Sir  Arthur,  whose  grasp  of  a  battle-field  and  hand- 
ling of  troops  were  very  quick,  reinforced  his  left 
also  with  four  brigades  from  under  cover  of  the 
central  hiU,  unobserved  by  the  French  *  ;  and  the 
pluck  and  tenacity  of  the  British  officer  and  soldier 
did  the  rest.  In  this  battle  the  fire  of  Robe's 
artillery  was  very  effective,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  victory.  All  the  attacks  of  Junot's  heavy 
columns  were  repulsed,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
himself  driven  off*  the  most  direct  road  to  Lisbon 
(through  Torres  Vedras)  with  serious  loss. 

To  make  clear  the  principle  upon  which  meeting 
the  column  with  the  line  rested,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  French,  and  other  Continental 
nations,  attacked  in  close  columns,  the  mass  and 
weight  of  which  must,  it  was  considered,  by  their 
impact,  carry  them  through   any  thin  line  with 

^  On  the  plan,  facing  page  56,  the  troops  are  shown  suhseqaent  to 
this  movement 
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Aug.  21,  which  they  could  close.     This  view  was  no  un- 

1808 

sound  one,  but  it  was  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  column  could  close ;  while  Wellington's 
conviction  was,  that  when  a  line  opposed  to  the 
column  would  stand  firm,  and,  without  being  un- 
nerved by  its  menacing  and  near  approach,  receive 
it  with  a  concentrated  fire,  the  column  in  reality 
could  not  close ;  for  the  column  had  this  weak 
point,  that  its  front  ranks  alone  could  use  their 
muskets. 

In  the  British  "  line  "  every  man  could  use  his 
jnusket  freely,  and  while  that  portion  opposite 
the  head  of  the  column,  disregarding  the  threat- 
ening advance  of  such  a  dense  mass  of  men, 
received  them  coolly  with  its  fire,  another  part  of 
the  line,  wheeling  up  and  overlapping  the  column 
as  it  drew  near,  poured  volleys  into  its  flank  or 
flanks. 

The  firmness  of  the  British  infantry  justified 
Wellington's  confidence  in  it ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  throughout  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War 
and  at  Waterloo,  the  effect  of  the  British  musketry 
fire  poured  in  from  more  than  one  direction  by  the 
line  upon  the  French  attacking  columns,  was  such 
that  consternation  and  confusion  soon  ensued  in 
the  latter,  in  which  all  order  was  rapidly  lost 

The  men,  hampered  by  the  dead  and  dying,  were 
unable  to  act  or  advance  ;  and  then,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  the  line  poured  in  a  final  volley  and  prepared 
to  charge.  The  column  seldom  awaited  that 
charge,  though  occasionally,  as  in  this  battle,  it 
may  have  done  so;  but  it  usually  became  panic- 
stricken  and  fled  before  it. 
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Vimiera  is  one  of  the  battles  in  which  the  Aug,  21, 
execution  done  with  the  actual  bayonet  itself  is  said  ^^^ 
to  have  been  great,  probably  because  the  attacking 
"  column  "  there  met  the  "  line  "  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  the  chief  lesson  taught  by  Vimiera,  as  weU  as 
by  several  other  battles,  is  the  great  importance  of 
securing  a  superiority  of  musketry  (or  what  is  in 
the  present  day  "rifle")  fire.  When  to  that  is 
added  the  power  to  resort  also  to  the  bayonet  if 
necessary,  the  value  of  which  weapon  has  been 
illustrated  in  even  our  most  recent  wars — such 
as  during  the  South  African  campaign,  and  the 
sorties  around  Ladysmith — steady,  disciplined 
infantry  becomes  truly  formidable,  and  caii  gener- 
ally decide  the  day. 

The  imexpected  misfortunes  which  attended 
Junot's  contemplated  siu^prise  of  a  position  he  had 
not  reconnoitred  have  also  marred  some  enterprises 
similar  to  his  in  our  latest  wars  ;  but  the  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  not  that  all  risk  should 
be  nervously  avoided.  War  is  a  game  of  risks. 
Risks  must  for  great  objects  be  accepted ;  and 
such  surprises,  successfully  carried  out,  have  won 
campaigns. 

The  true  lessons  are  rather  that  the  dangers  atten- 
dant on  "acting  on  conjecture,"  and  the  mishaps 
that  have  often  and  unexpectedly  marred  success, 
and  may  do  so  again,  should  be  borne  in  mind ; 
that  no  money  or  exertion  should  be  spared  to 
procure  what  information  is  possible;  and  that 
arrangements  should  be  made,  in  the  event  of  bad 
fortune,  to  withdraw  in  time  before  being  irretriev- 
ably committed  to  a  disastrous  position. 
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The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Vimiera 
wi\s  about  2,000  and  13  guns  ;  that  of  the  Allies 
about  800, 

'*  Vimiera,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal 
and  a  battle-honour,  conunemorates  this  victory. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  British,  having  de- 
feated the  enemy's  attack,  held  the  Torres  Vedras 
road,  while  the  bulk  of  the  French  had  been  driven 
off  some  distance  to  the  east  of  it.  Sir  Arthur  now 
strongly  urged  Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  follow  up  the 
victory  by  making  a  rapid  march  upon  Torres 
Vedras  with  a  portion  of  his  force,  in  order  to  gain 
that  pass,  while  the  remainder  pursued  the  enemy, 
driving  him  over  the  mountains  to  the  east.  Sir 
Harry,  liowever,  considered  that  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  French  army  had  been  engaged,  and 
was  against  further  pursuit,  judging  that  it  would 
be  more  judicious  to  wait  for  Sir  John  Moore. 
The  folio  v^ing  morning  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  joined, 
and  took  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Sir 
Harry  Burrard.  Thus  the  command  of  the  army 
was  changed  three  times  in  as  many  days,  and  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
greatly  against  the  adoption  of  any  bold  or  decided 
course  of  action.  On  the  28rd,  Junot,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  Torres 
Vedras  upon  Lisbon,  sent  an  emissary  to  the 
British  camp  to  negotiate  for  terms.  This  step 
was  taken  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
he  experienced  in  keeping  down  the  population  of 
Lisbon,  the  fear  he  stood  in  of  a  forced  ^etreat 
through  the  hostile    country  of  Spain,    and   the 
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probability  of  such  a  retreat  being  rendered  inevit- 
able by  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

After  an  armistice  a  convention  was  agreed  to, 
on  August  30th,  by  which  the  French  consented 
to  evacuate  Portugal  (giving  up  Lisbon,  Elvas, 
Almeida,  and  all  the  fortresses )j  provided  they  were 
sent  hack  with  their  artillery  and  arms  to  France. 


COMMENTS  ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

The  great  importance  of  the  defile  of  Torres 
Vedras  in  this  campaign  is  strikingly  prominent 

We  may  mention  that  the  term  ^* strategy*' 
means  the  art  of  moving  troops  to  the  best  purpose 
when  not  actually  fighting  with  an  enemy;  and 
"  tactics,''  the  art  of  moving  them  when  in  battle.* 
Any  point,  therefore,  not  actually  on  a  field  of 
battle,  the  occupation  of, which  would  confer  some 
special  advantage  upon  its  possessor,  is  called  a 
"  strategical  point,''  an  "  important  strategical 
point,"  or  a  "  decisive  strategical  point,"  according 
to  its  character  and  value. 

The  defile  of  Torres  Vedras  may  be  justly 
termed  an  important  strategical  point  in  this 
campaign.  To  get  through  or  past  that  defile  was 
the  great  difficulty.  The  facts  subsequently  made 
known  prove  that,  had  Sir  Arthur's  advice  to  Sir 
Harry  Burrard  for  an  immediate  advance  after 
Vimiera  to  Torres  Vedras  been  followed,  the  defile 
might  have  been  seized  and  Junot  cut  off  from 
Lisbon. 

*  The  two  words   are  derived  from   the   Greek :    strategy  from 
'^  gkrategOB,"  a  general ;  tactics  from  ''  taxis^"  an  order  of  battle. 
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The  unwillingness,  though,  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
to  risk  an  advance,  arriving  as  he  had  done  but 
recently  on  the  scene,  beUeving  as  he  did  that  the 
French  were  stronger  than  they  were,  and  knowing 
that  after  a  few  days  Sir  John  Moore  would  arrive 
to  strengthen  him,  can  be  readily  understood. 
He  had  at  the  time  (being  Commander-in-Chief) 
greater  responsibility  than  Sir  Arthur,  and  few 
men  have  possessed  the  latter's  talent  for  war. 

The  frequent  change  of  commanders  was  very 
detrimental.  In  war  there  should  be  but  one 
supreme  head,  changed  as  seldom  as  possible. 
"Nothing  is  more*  important  in  war,"  writes 
Napoleon,  "  than  unity  of  command." 

The  Convention  of  Cintra,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,*  handed  over  Portugal  to  the  British ;  and, 
though  not  negotiated  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  differed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  its  condi- 
tions, he  had  signed  the  armistice  which  preceded  it. 

This  convention  excited  a  storm  of  indignation 
at  the  time  in  England,  because  Junot  was  not 
forced  into  an  unconditional  surrender,  but  was 
permitted  to  withdraw  his  army.  But  though 
some  of  the  details  of  the  convention  were  ap- 
parently unwise,  it  was  as  a  whole  a  most 
advantageous  one  for  the  British  cause.  Junot's 
retreat  through  Elvas  still  lay  open.  The  army 
depended  mainly  for  provisions  on  the  fleet,  which 
a  gale  would  have  driven  from  the  coast,  and  it 
was  therefore  everything  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  ships  at  once,  by  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus.     If  the  convention  had  been  refused  and 

*  It  was  apparently  negotiated  mainly  near  Torres  Vedras  and  signed 
at  Usbon. 
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Junot  driven  to  resistance,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  subdue  the  forts  near  Lisbon;  after 
this,  perhaps,  to  transport  artillery  up  the  Tagus 
to  Abrantes,  and  thence  70  miles  by  land,  to 
besiege  and  take  Elvas ;  and  after  that  to  take 
Almeida :  and  all  this  under  the  difficulties  of  bad 
roads  and  a  great  scarcity  of  every  description  of 
carriage.  By  the  convention  Portugal  was  set  free, 
and  its  harboiurs  and  defensible  frontier  secured 
as  a  base  for  ftiture  operations  against  Spain. 
Weighed  against  this,  it  was  of  little  consequence 
that  Junot's  small  force  had  escaped  to  swell  the 
aheady  enormous  armies  of  Napoleon.  However, 
on  account  of  the  outcry  raised  in  England,  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  *  were  all  ordered  to  appear  before  a  court 
of  inquhy.  They  were  acquitted  of  blame,  and  we 
have  the  recorded  opinion  of  Napoleon  himself,  that 
the  convention  which  concluded  this  campaign  was, 
on  the  whole,  a  clear  advantage  to  the  English  and 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Junot  **  I  was  about," 
he  says,  "  to  send  Junot  to  a  council  of  war,  when 
fortunately  the  English  tried  their  generak^  and  so 
saved  me  the  pain  of  punishing  an  old  friend." 

The  strategical  advantage  gained  in  this  first 
campaign — and  it  was  a  great  one — ^was  the  posses- 
sion of  Portugal,  forming,  as  it  did,  an  excellent  base 
for  further  operations  in  the  Peninsula. 

*  He  Lad  arrived  in  England  before  this^  having  applied  for  leave 
of  absence  from  Portugal  partly  upon  the  ground  tmit  ^'  in  the  present 
state  of  the  season"  (t£e  equinoctial  gales  oeing  expected)  ''some  time 
must  elapse  before  tiie  troops  can  enter  into  any  other  active  opera- 
tion "  (Letter  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  September  17th,  1808—  Wellington 
Dupatehes  [Ed.  18371  vol.  iv.  p.  168). 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN,  1808-9 

MOORE  ENTERS  SPAIN— NAPOLEON  ADVANCES  AGAINST 

HIM-RETREAT  TO  CORUNNA 


During  the  arrangements  of  the  Convention  of 
Cmtra,  Sir  John  Moore  landed  at  Lisbon.  His  troops 
increased  the  British  army  to  about  32,000  men ; 
and  the  command  of  the  force  devolved  upon  him. 

A  delay  of  some  weeks  occurred  before  active 
operations  were  resumed,  mainly  owing  to  the 
indecision  of  the  British  Government  with  regard 
to  their  future  plans.  Early  in  October  despatches 
reached  Moore,  informing  him  that  10,000  men 
were  to  be  sent  from  England  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  to  be  disembarked  at  Corunna ;  and  instruct- 
ing him  to  take  the  field  himself,  when  ready,  with 
20,000  men,  form  a  junction  with  Baird,  and  then 
act  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  armies. 

At  about  this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
belief  of  the  Government,  and  of  many  in  England, 
that  the  armies  of  Spain,  100,000  strong,  were 
about  to  attack  French  forces  of  half  that  strength, 
and  would  probably  expel  them  from  the  country 
before  they  could  be  reinforced.* 

Moore  considered  that  it  would  involve  a  delay, 
dangerous  at  that  season,t  and  a  precarious  voyage 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Sir  J.  Stuart,  November  1st,  IQOB^Diary  qf 
Sir  John  Moore,  edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  311-8. 

t  Letter  to  Lord  W.   Bentinck,   October  22nd,    1&08— Diary  </ 
Sir  John  Moore,  edited  by  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice^  vol,  ii.  p.  325. 
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if  he  joined  Baird  by  sea,  and  also  that  to  procure  Oct.  28, 
transport  in  Galicia  would  be  difficult;  he  therefore 
directed  the  latter  general  to  march  from  Corunna 
through  Galicia,  his  intention  at  first  being  to 
concentrate  all  his  forces  at  Valladolid,  Burgos,  or 
whatever  point  might,  later  on,  seem  best. 

Moore  had  now,  as  nlay  be  seen  from  the  map, 
a  very  long  march  before  him ;  the  wet  season  was 
approaching;  the  roads  were  bad ;  he  had  to  procure 
transport  and  supplies  locally  and  complete  equip- 
ment ;  Government  had  sent  him  little  money,  and 
the  Portuguese  distrusted  all  foreigners  who  could 
not  pay  in  cash.  To  use  the  words  of  Napier,  "  the 
local  rulers  were  unfriendly,  crafty,  fraudulent ;  the 
peasantry  suspicious,  rude,  disinclined  towards 
strangers,  and  indifferent  to  public  affairs;  a  few 
shots  only  were  required  to  render  theirs  a  hostile 
instead  of  a  friendly  greeting."  It  resulted  from 
these  harassing  obstructions  that  Moore,  with  his 
troops,  was  not  fairly  off  from  Lisbon  to  join  Baird 
imtil  October  26th,  1808,  he  being  in  command  of 
that  army  which  was  destined  "  to  cover  itself  with 
glory,  disgrace,*  victory,  and  misfortune"  {Auto- 
biography  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  edited  by  G.  C. 
Moore  Smith,  1902). 

CHANGES   WHICH   HAD   TAKEN   PLACE   IN   THE 
MEANTIME   IN   SPAIN 

Bearing  this  date  in  mind,  we  now  revert 
to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
situation  there  at  this  period  is  necessary  to  render 
the  evjents  of  the  campaign  clearly  intelligible. 

*  Referring  no  doubt  by  this  expression  to  the  insubordination  of 
some  of  the  soldiery  on  the  retreat  to  Ck)runna  (see  pages  70,  71). 
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Ati^,  to  'riie  defeat  of  the  French  under  Dupont  at 
Oct.  iBcm  [Jaylen — see  pages  27,  46,  and  App.  C — which  took 
places  hortly  before  the  landing  of  the  British  force, 
was  one  of  a  series  of  temporary  checks  which 
no^v^  began  to  fall  upon  the  French  armies,  under 
the  command  of  Joseph,  the  Emperor's  brother. 
Napoleon  having  left  for  Paris.  The  whole  of  the 
inliabitants  of  Spain  rose  in  arms ;  and  large  bodies, 
composed  partly  of  regular  troops,  and  partly  of 
peasantry  more  or  less  drilled  and  organized, 
ad\'ancing  towards  the  capital,  assumed  a  most 
threatening  attitude. 

Joseph  became  alarmed,  and,  retiring  from 
Madrid  towards  Vittoria,  collected  the  whole 
French  army  behind  the  Ebro. 

The  Spaniards  now  considered  victory  as  already 
o!itained,  and  with  extravagant  ideas  of  their  own 
military  power  which  misled  many  others,*  the 
troops  of  Spain,  hastily  raised  and  indifferently 
discipUned,  advanced  against  Joseph,  and  even 
spoke  of  a  subsequent  invasion  of  France. 

One  body  on  the  extreme  left  took  up  a  position 
in  front  of  Bilbao,  in  Biscay,  endeavouring  to  en- 
circle and  get  round  the  French  forces ;  another, 
crossing  the  Ebro,  collected  beyond  Tudela;  and 
ii  third,  massing  lower  down  the  river  in  the 
province  of  Aragon,  formed  the  right.  Behind 
these  troops  other  forces,  in  support,  protected 
IMadrid,  which  city  was  re-occupied  by  the  Spanish. 
E\  erything  at  this  time  looked  promising  for  Spain, 
but  her  troops  were  in  reaUty  perfectly  unequal  to 
contend  with  the  armies  of  France.     Napoleon  had 

*  See  page  60. 
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begun,  early  in  October,  1808  {Le.  about  the  same  Oct.  and 
time  that  Sir  J.  Moore  had  received  his  instructions  °^'  ^^^ 
to  advance  from  Lisbon  and  joiil  Baird),  to  put  his 
columns  in  movement  towards  the  Pyrenees,  and 
on  October  80th  quitted  Paris  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.  As  soon  as  his  reinforcements,  which 
were  to  raise  the  French  army  in  the  Peninsula 
to  250,000  men,  arrived,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1808,  in  front  of  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  were 
routed  and  dispersed  in  every  direction.  Napoleon 
rapidly  advanced  to  Burgos,  and  having  detached 
a  corps  towards  the  Carrion  river  to  watch  for  the 
British  and  protect  his  own  right  flank,  moved 
towards  Madrid. 

To  revert  to  Moore's  operations : — 

Before  marching  from  Lisbon  on  October  26th, 
he  had  been  assured  upon  all  sides  that  the 
roads  north  of  the  Tagus  were  impassable  for 
artillery  and  heavy  carriages,  and  though  he  found 
out  afterwards,  while  on  the  march,  that  this  was 
not  entirely  the  case,  they  were  unquestionably 
very  bad.  He  therefore  felt  obliged  to  divide  his 
army,  and  arranged  his  march  as  follows. 

The  main  body  to  move — ^part  by  Coimbra, 
Viseu,  and  Almeida  (north  of  the  Tagus),  and  part 
by  Alcantara  (south  of  the  Tagus)  and  Coria — upon 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  thence  to  Salamanca.  Only 
the  light  baggage  and  ammunition  for  immediate 
use  were  to  be  sent  with  this  portion  of  the  force. 

The  artillery,  the  cavaky,  and  a  park  of  several 
hundred  carriages,  were  to  go  round  south  of  the 
Tagus  by  Elvas,  and  Badajoz,  cross  the  river  at 
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Oct  27,    Almaraz,  and  thence  move  by  Talavera,  Madrid, 

1808  J  ^  ^ 

and  the  Escurial  Pass — a  detour  which  added 
some  miles  to  their  march — and  so  unite  with  the 
main  body  at  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  or  wherever 
was  decided.  This  division  of  the  force  was  placed 
under  Sir  John  Hope.  The  bulk  of  the  ammimi- 
tion  was  to  go  with  it. 

Magazines  were  to  be  formed  at  Almeida,  and  re- 
serve storesand  provisions  were  directed  to  that  point 

Some  have  said  that  Moore  intended,  from  the 
first,  to  collect  his  entire  force  together  at  Salamanca, 
but  his  actual  intention  is  given  clearly  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  Diary^  written  just  after 
leaving  Lisbon  on  October  27th,  1808  : 

"  All  the  troops  are  out  of  Lisbon  except  two 
regiments,  which  will  march  to-morrow  and  the 
next  day.  1  go  to  meet  the  troops*  as  they  arrive 
by  their  different  routes  at  Almeida,  and  shall 
collect  them  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Salamanca, 
and  wait  untU  Hope's  and  Sir  David  Baird's  corps 
get  to  Astorga  and  Espinar  ;t  where,  according  to 
circumstances,  I  can  direct  the  junction  of  the 
whole  at  Valladolid,  Burgos,  or  wherever  else  is 
thought  best." — Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore,  edited 
by  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice. 

He  had  previously  also,  on  October  22nd,  written 
to  Lord  W.  Bentinck  that  Hope  was  marching  on 
Madrid  and  Valladolid,  and  that  he  was  to  hear 
from  him  as  he  got  near  Madrid,  and  would  then 
determine  the  place  of  junction.      The  point  of 

*  His  own  columns. 

t  Hope  was  moving  on  Espinar^  north  of  the  Escurial  Pass^  Baird  on 
Astorga. 
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concentration  of  the  whole,  therefore,  was  not  at  Nor.  »- 
the  moment  of  marching  decided*  ^^'  ^^^ 

The  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  description 
of  carriage  hampered  Sir  John  Moore,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  move  his  troops  in  small  successive 
divisions. 

Baird  for  similar  reasons  could  not  set  out  from 
Corunna  until  about  November  9th,  and  then  was 
obliged  to  march  by  but  half  a  battalion  at  a  time 
and  hire  carts  day  by  day. 

Sir  John  Hope,  also  (being  in  want  of  money 
and  supplies,  and  losing  many  horses  from  glanders), 
was  forced  to  move  by  six  successive  divisions,  each 
one  day's  march  behind  the  other. 

In  consequence  of  these  many  impediments  to 
the  concentration  of  the  army,  and  in  consequence 
also  of  Napoleon's  successful  advance  upon  Madrid, 
Moore's  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  concentrate 
without  opposition  from  the  enemy  were  disap- 
pointed. On  reaching  Salamanca  himself,  he  found 
(November  15th)  that  the  French  had  entered  Val- 
ladolid.  He  then  wished,  if  possible,  to  concentrate  at 
Salamanca,  but  wrote  to  Baird  and  Hope  to  use  their 
discretion  as  to  whether  this  could  be  carried  out, 
and  how  to  act.  We  now  find  the  British  forces  (on 
November  26th,  1808)  separated  in  the  following 
manner,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  enemy. 

Moore  at  Salamanca. 

Baird   at  Astorga,  with  his  rear  far  behind, 

beyond  Lugo. 
Hope  approaching  the  Escurial  Pass,  with  his 

rear  at  Talavera. 

5 
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On  the  same  day,  Napoleon,  having  dispersed  the 
Spanish  armies,  was  near  Aranda,  on  the  road  to 
Ptladridj  and  a  French  corps,  under  Lefebvre  (about 
80,000,  ie.  equal  in  strength  to  Baird's  and  Moore's 
forces  united),  was  descending  the  Carrion  river 
towards  Valladolid,  which  was  occupied  by  ad- 
vanced detachments. 

Napoleon  was  ignorant  of  the  proximity  of  the 
Britisli ;  and  Sir  John  Moore,  on  his  part,  was 
unawure  of  the  exact  position  and  great  strength 
of  the  French. 

On  November  28th  the  British  position  became 
still  more  critical,  for  they  retained  much  the  same 
places,  having  delayed  in  order  to  close  up  the 
columns,  and  the  French  had  moved  forward. 

Baird  was  still  at  Astorga  waiting  for  his  rear 
to  close  up. 

Hope  marching  over  the  Escurial  Pass,  having 
halted  for  his  rear. 

Moore  at  Salamanca. 

Napoleon  at  Aranda. 

Lefebvre's  corps,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry^ 
was  at  Palencia  and  Valladolid,  and  had  patrols 
close  to  Arevalo.  Some  French  troops  were  also 
at  Segovia. 

On  this  date  despatches  reached  both  Moore  and 
Hope,  informing  them  of  Napoleon's  approach,  and 
some  successes  of  his  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  it 
l>ecame  evident  to  Moore  that  his  position  was  one 
of  peril  He  therefore  ordered  Baird  to  fall  back 
towards  Corunna  or  Vigo ;  and  resolved  himself — 
after  endeavouring  to  effect  his  junction  with  Hope 
— to  retire  into  Portugal. 
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The  situation  of  Hope  was  now  critical.  If  he  Nov.  28 
advanced  he  would  have  to  make  a  flank  movement  lao^  ^^' 
of  three  days,  with  a  heavy  convoy,  over  a  flat 
country,  in  presence  of  a  powerful  cavalry ;  if  he 
delayed,  a  strong  French  corps  would  attack  him ; 
and,  if  he  retreated,  he  would  leave  Moore  at 
Salamanca  without  artillery  or  ammunition*  The 
latter  consideration  outweighed  all  others,  so  with- 
out hesitation  he  pushed  on,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  AvUa,  across  country,  eventually  reaching 
Sir  John  Moore  in  safety. 

Moore's  determination  to  retreat  created  very 
general  indignation  in  Spain.  Madrid  was  said  to 
be  making  a  desperate  stand  against  Napoleon. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  fallen  to  him  in  two 
days ;  but,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  holding  out, 
Moore  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  concen- 
trate with  Baird  at  Valladolid,  and  then  to  boldly 
threaten  the  French  flank  and  line  of  supplies  in 
the  direction  of  Burgos.  By  this,  more  than  any 
other  mode  of  action,  he  considered  that  he  could 
aid  the  Spaniards  and  give  their  armies  time  to 
assemble,  as  Napoleon  would,  no  doubt,  turn  from 
his  advance  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  Lisbon  in 
order  to  attack  him. 

He  therefore  sent  fresh  orders  to  Baird  to  ad- 
vance, but  at  the  same  time,  as  he  saw  that  the 
whole  army  might  soon  be  compelled  to  retire,  he 
made  preparations  for  a  retreat  towards  Corunna 
or  Vigo,  by  directing  maga2dnes  to  be  estabhshed 
at  Benevente,  Astorga,  and  Lugo.  On  December 
11th  he  moved  towards  Valladolid,  and  on  the  1 8th 
reached   Toro  and  other  points  upon  the   River 
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Doc.  13-  Douro,  when  an  intercepted  French  despatch  feU 

^^^^^  into  his  hands. 

From  this  despatch  he  learnt  that  Madrid  had 
fallen  on  December  4th,  1808,  and  that  the  French 
Kmperor  was  distributing  his  armies  in  every 
direction;  that  Lefebvre  was  ah^ady  at  Talavera 
on  his  road  towards  Lisbon;  and  that  Marshal 
Soult's  corps  had  been  ordered  to  move  from  the 
C  arrioh  river,  upon  Benevente  and  the  province  of 
(lalicia.  He  learnt  also  that  the  French  had  no 
idea  of  his  own  proximity,  and  that  Soult's  corps 
was  weak  and  comparatively  isolated. 

He  therefore  determined  to  endeavour  to  sur- 
pi'ise  Soult's  corps,  and  finally  settled  that  the  army, 
ill  falling  back,  should  retreat  by  the  roads  through 
Galicia;  transports  were  directed  to  sail  up  the 
ccast  towards  Vigo,  and  Baird  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Mayorga  instead  of  Valladolid.  It 
was  arranged,  too,  that  some  Asturian  and  Galician 
le\'ies  were  to  co-operate  from  thfe  north,  which 
they  partially  did ;  but  it  may  be  said  here  that 
their  movements  acted  but  very  indirectly  in  aiding 
the  operations  of  Moore. 

The  concentration  between  Baird  and  Moore  was 
ac  complished  successfully  on  December  20th,  near 
M  ayorga.  Headquarters  were  established  at  Saha- 
gun,  where  in  a  brilliant  cavalry  combat  400  British 
cavalry  (7th,  10th,  and  15th  Hussars)  defeated  600  of 
the  French ;  and  the  united  force  was  now  in  num- 
bers ^superior  to  the  corps  of  Soult  on  the  Carrion. 

Moore  then  advanced,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
28rd  wias  dose  to  and  preparing  to  attack  Soult ; 
but    though    Soult's    position    was    a    somewhat 
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dangerous  one,  that  of  the  British  army  wasDeo.  ae, 
becoming  even  more  critieaL  Both  Soult  and 
Napoleon  had  become  aware  of  the  exposed 
situation  of  Moore.  The  former  had  urgently 
demanded  reinforcements,  and  Napoleon,  having 
changed  all  his  plans,  was  endeavouring,  with 
surprising  energy,  to  surround  his  enemy.  He 
had  ordered  Soult,  after  being  reinforced,  to  march 
on  Astorga,  and  Lefebvre's  corps  at  Talavera  to 
Salamanca,  while  he  himself,  with  50,000  men 
and  150  guns,  had  left  Madrid  on  December  22nd ; 
and  although  the  Escurial  Pass  was  choked  with 
snow  and  most  difficult  of  passage,  arrived  on  the 
26th  at  Tordesillas,  on  the  Douro,  cavalry  scouts 
being  pushed  forward  towards  Benevente.  He 
had  thus,  in  less  than  five  days,  in  winter  and 
across  high  mountains,  traversed  more  than  100 
miles  of  ground. 

From  Tordesillas  he  wrote  to  Soult  thus :  "  Our 
cavalry  scouts  are  already  at  Benevente;  if  the 
English  pass  to-day  in  their  position  they  are  lost ; 
if  they  attack  you  in  force,  retire  a  day's  march ; 
the  further  they  proceed,  the  better  for  us." 

But  he  was  some  hours  too  late.  On  the  day  he 
wrote  (December  26th,  1808)*  Moore  had  retired 
before  Soult,  and  crossed  the  River  Esla.  On 
the  night  of  the  28rd,  just  before  attacking  Soult, 
he  had  learnt  his  danger,  and  by  falling  back  at 
once  had  saved  his  army ;  his  troops,  while  passing 
the  river  near  Benevente,  being  attacked  and 
harassed  by  the  enemy's  horsemen,  who  captured 

*  When  he  wrote  (3  p.m.,  December  26th)  Napoleon  believed  th^ 
English  to  be  BtiU  near  Saha«rim. 
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Dec.  1808  some  of  the  baggage.  The  main  body  of  the 
anny  crossed  near  Benevente  by  a  bridge  after- 
wards destroyed,  and  portions  at  other  points.  At 
this  period  of  the  retreat  (as  before  at  Sahagim), 
the  British  Hussar  Brigade  (7th,  10th,  and  15th 
Hussars)  especially  distinguished  itself  in  combats 
with  the  French  cavalry. 

When  once  across  the  Esla,  Moore  delayed  for 
a  short  time  to  destroy  some  stores,  and  then 
commenced  a  rapid  retreat  towards  Corunna ;  but 
this  delay  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  headquarters 
of  Napoleon  close  to  Benevente.*  Fortunately,  a 
flood  had  caused  the  Esla  to  rise  and  become  un- 
tbrdable,  and  the  French  lost  twenty-four  hours 
before  they  could  repair  the  destroyed  bridge.  It 
now  was  deemed  important  by  Moore  to  gain  the 
mountainous  country  beyond  Astorga  (which  oflFered 
positions  where  his  small  force  could  effectively 
delay  a  larger  one)  and  the  coast  before  expected 
rough  weather  interfered  with  his  embarkation. 
The  troops  were  for  this  reason  hurried  on  with 
celerity,  some  stores  destroyed,  and  the  sick  left 
behind.  Cold,  wet,  and  sometimes  night  marches, 
tlie  want  of  regular  supplies,  and  the  sense  of  en- 
forced retreat,  now  combined  to  shake  the  discipline 
of  the  army  at  times  to  a  deplorable  degree,  and 
the  "retreat  to  Corunna"  was  at  first  marked 
by  great  disorder ;  but  the  Returns  show  that  those 
regiments  in  which  the  disciplinary  standard  was 
recognized   to  be  high,  and  in  which  the   officers 

^  Hoping  at  Astorga  to  intercept  Moore  (see  orders  to  Soult  and 
Ncy,  in  Campagne  de  VEmpereur  Napoleon  en  Espagne^  1808-9,  par  la 
Comffiandant-Brevet^  Balagny  [1906],  vol.  iv.  pp.  123,  124). 
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paid  great  attention  to  their  men,  although  they  Dec.  isos 
were  among  those  most  heavily  engaged,  suffered  ^"'  ^^^ 
comparatively  less  than  others.  Where  discipline 
was  relaxed  the  men  broke  out  of  the  ranks, 
entering  houses  in  search  of  food  or  drink,  and 
numbers  of  these  stragglers  were  killed  by  the 
enemy  (Oman's  History  of  the  War,  vol.  i.  p.  566). 
Napoleon  pursued  incessantly,  and  on  January  1st, 
1809,  arrived  at  Astorga.  From  this  point,  how- 
ever, he  suddenly  left  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
army  for  France,  entrusting  to  Soult,  with  47,000 
men,  the  further  pursuit  of  Moore.  Why  he  did 
so  is  uncertain.  The  causes  commonly  given  are, 
the  receipt  of  despatches  disclosing  preparations 
for  war  in  Austria,  and  intrigues  in  Paris,  but  by 
several  the  main  reason  is  held  to  have  been  chagrin 
and  disgust  that  Moore  had  eluded  his  grasp.* 

Soult  held  a  high  reputation  as  a  general,  and 
pressed  Moore  with  vigour,  who  showed  a  bold 
front  against  him  at  Lugo  and  other  points.  The 
retreat  became  more  orderly,  and  at  last,  after  great 
hardships,  the  British  force  reached  Corunna 
on  January  11th,  1809 — a  small  portion  having 
been  detached  by  Orense,  upon  Vigo,  and  the 
transports  ordered  up  from  the  latter  place  to 
Corunna  ;  where,  however,  in  consequence  of  con- 
trary winds,  they  did  not  appear  until  January  14th. 

*  Oman,  vol.  i.  p.  559-60 :  ''The  great  conp  had  failed/'  and  ''he 
wonld  not  be  present  at  a  fiasco  or  half-success."  See  also  Diary  of 
Sir  John  Moore^  by  Sir  J.  F.  Maurice,  vol.  ii.  p.  295  et  seq,  Bala^y 
Xao—Campagne  de  Napoleon  en  Espagne,  1808-9  (1906)— thinks  that 
Napoleon  would  personally  have  pursued  Moore  could  he  have  felt 
confident  of  any  brilliant  success. 
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/an.  16,    A  portion  of  the  force  had  embarked  when  Soult 
^^^        attacked,  and  brought  on  the 

BATfLE  OF  CORUNNA 
Jamuiry  \&h^  1809 

(iSee  plan  facing  page  76) 

In  this  battle  the  French  numbered  about  20,000, 
with  40  guns,  of  which  11  were  of  heavy  calibre; 
the  British  under  15,000,  with  only  9  light  guns,* 

The  position  taken  up  by  Moore  to  cover  the 
embarkation  was  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  harbour  of  Corunna,  astride  of  the  main  road 
leading  to  it  from  Lugo.  It  was  the  best  which 
offered  for  his  purpose,  and  was  in  itself  a  fairly 
good  one,  running  along  the  Monte  Mero,  a  range 
of  rocky  bills,  which  extended  on  his  right  to  a 
vaUey  leading  down  to  the  harbour,  and  which, 
near  his  left,  abutted  on  the  river  Mero  (or  Burgo). 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  position  should  have 
certain  good  points  if  these  can  be  more  or  less 
neutralized  by  an  enemy  in  possession  of  a  still 
better  one  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  nor  can  this  dis- 
advantage be  overcome  by  occupjring  this  better 
position  instead,  unless  the  force  available  is  suffi- 
cient in  numbers  to  occupy  it  adequately,  and 
prevent  it  from  being  pierced  or  turned. 

Moore's  position  at  Corunna  illustrates  this.  In 
front  of  him,  at  a  distance  of  under  a  mile,  ran  a 
somewhat  higher  range  of  heights  (Palavia  and 
Penasquedo),  terminating  as  his  own  position  did, 
in  the  valley  at  one  end  and  the  Mero  at  the  other ; 
and  on  the  left  (or  west)  of  this  was  a  rocky  height 

*  But  from  the  stores  at  Corunna  Moore  had  issued  fresh  muskets 
and  ammunition  to  his  men,  a  great  advantage  in  the  approaching 
battle^  as  Soult's  had  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  wet. 
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from  which  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Jan.  i6, 
Moore's  right  and  centre.  ^^^ 

Soult,  when  he  came  up,  occupied  this  range;  his 
11  heavy  guns  were  placed  on  the  rocky  height,  the 
bulk  of  his  cavalry  occupied  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
valley  on  his  left,  and  a  portion  were  posted  east  of 
the  Mero  near  Perillo.  In  the  low  ground  between 
the  opposing  armies  were  two  or  three  villages — 
Elvina,  Portoso,  and  Palavia-Abaxo  —  of  which 
Elvina,  opposite  Moore's  right  centre,  was  occupied 
by  the  British,  and  the  other  seized  by  the  French, 

The  French  position  was  the  dominating  one ; 
but  on  account  of  its  greater  extent  and  distance 
from  the  harbour,  Moore  refrained  from  occupying 
it,  deeming  it  less  suitable  to  the  numbers  and 
pm^ose  of  his  force.  One  great  danger  he  had  to 
fear  was  that  his  right  might  be  turned  along  the 
valley  and  hills  beyond  it,  and  that  the  enemy 
might  thus  interpose  himself  between  him  and 
the  harbour.  Distance  from  the  harbour  would 
have  increased  this  danger. 

Thus  circumstances  compelled  Moore  to  fight,  in 
what  was,  relatively  to  the  French,  a  disadvantageous 
position.  But  he  made  the  best  of  his  ground, 
with  a  display  of  light  troops  on  his  right  where 
his  line  was  thin,  to  deter  the  enemy  from 
an  attempt  to  pass  his  right ;  and  keeping  two 
divisions  in  reserve,  he  trusted  to  Baird  and  Hope 
on  the  high  ground  to  repulse  Soult's  columns 
should  they  assault  his  centre  and  left. 

And  his  plan  was  this:  not  simply  to  fight  a 
defensive  action,  but,  should  oppoitunity  offer,  and 
the  French  attacks  be  repelled,  to  advance  with 
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Jan.  16,   all  the  troops  he  could  spare  up  the  valley  on 

^^^        his  right,  cany,  if  possible,  the  rocky  height  on 

which  the  French  guns  were,  and  then,  assuming 

the  offensive  against  Soult's  left  flank,  roll  back  his 

army  upon  the  Mero, 

What  actually  took  place  was  that  Soult's  columns, 
at  about  2  p.m.,  attempted  with  great  force  and 
energy  to  carry  the  position,  and  their  guns  caused 
severe  loss  to  Moore.  They  drove  the  British  out 
of  Elvina ;  but,  as  at  Vimiera,  so  here,  they  were 
repulsed  from  the  high  ground  with  carnage  by  the 
opposing  British  line.  They  also  advanced  down 
the  valley  by  the  British  right,  but  being  checked  by 
the  opposition  they  received,  halted  and  hesitated. 

The  struggle  was  determined  and  prolonged,  but 
in  the  end  Elvina  and  the  other  villages  were  re- 
taken, and  the  French  were  repulsed;  the  order  for 
the  advance  up  the  valley  had  been  given,  and  the 
British  troops  were  pressing  towards  the  rocky 
height,  when  Moore  was  mortally  wounded. 

General  Baird,  second  in  command,  was  struck 
down  also,  and  these  occurrences  caused,  naturally, 
hesitation  and  delay  in  convejdng  orders. 

Night  was  now  approaching,  and  General  Hope, 
upon  whom  the  command  then  devolved,  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  suspend  the  advance,  and, 
profiting  by  the  confusion  of  the  French,  embark 
the  army  without  loss. 

This  was  done.  The  British  sailed  from  Spain ; 
and  Soult's  army,  though  beaten  back,  was  not 
entirely  crushed. 

The  British  loss  at  Corunna  was  under  1,000, 
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that  of  the  French  about  2,000.      "  Sahagun,"  *  Jan.  le, 
"Benevente,"  and  "Corunna,"  as  bars  to  the  Penin- 
sular medal ;  and  the  first  and  last  as  battle-honours, 
commemorate  the  campaign. 

Had  Moore  lived,  it  is  probable  that  the  French 
defeat  would  have  been  complete.  He  would 
doubtless  have  endeavoured  to  carry  through  his 
intended  counter-stroke ;  and  as  it  has  since  become 
known  that  the  French  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted,t  the  chances  are  that  they  could  never, 
with  guns  and  baggage,  have  passed  the  Mero, 
which  was  in  fiiU  tide,  and  over  which  one  bridge 
alone  could  be  used  for  retreat. 

"The  heroic  spirit  of  Moore,"  writes  Napier, 
"  went  with  the  troops ;  his  body  rested  with  the 
enemy.''  He  survived,  however,  sufficiently  long 
to  know  of  the  French  repulse,  and  to  hope  that 
"his  country  would  do  him  justice." 

Moore  was  a  great  general,  with  many  noble 
qualities  as  a  man,  and  as  an  organizer  and  a  trainer 
of  troops  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  The 
regiments  which  he  led  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
and  especially  those  of  the  "  Light  Division,"  which 
he  personally  trained  at  the  camp  at  Shomcliffe  in 
1805,  and  which  afterwards,  under  both  him  and 
Wellington,  fought  so  weU  in  the  Peninsula,  form 
the  best  testimony  to  his  exceptional  ability. 

Wherever  his  influence  reached  he  inculcated  a 
firm  but  not  harsh  discipline,  responsibility  in  each 
rank  for  its  special  duties,  and  the  importance  of 

*  The  Ifith  Hussars  is  tlie  only  regiment  with  the  hattle-hononr 
''Sahagun." 
t  See  note  as  to  the  French  anmmnition  also^  page  72. 
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officers  both  knowing  their  own  work  and  interest- 
ing tliemselves  personally  in  their  men.  That  in- 
fluence is  felt  in  more  than  one  British  regiment 
to  the  present  day,  and  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Moore  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  British  army. 
"  Great  as  a  soldier,  great  as  a  patriot,  and  even 
greater  as  a  man." — Diary  of  Sir  John  Moore j 
edited  by  Sir  J,  F.  Maurice,  1904. 

COMMENTS   ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

What  we  have  said  as  to  the  battle  of  Corunna 
leads  us  to  add  here  a  few  words  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  '*  counter-stroke  "  in  war.  It  means 
meeting  the  enemy  not  by  a  merely  passive  defence, 
but  by  striking  at  him,  as  when  a  swordsman 
defending  himself  does  not  content  himself  with 
guards  alone,  but  strikes  at  his  opponent. 

In  the  "  strategy,"  or  larger  movements  of  this 
campaign,  Moore  defended  Spain  by  striking  at 
N;ipoleon's  communications,  and  was  successful 
In  tbis  battle  he  would  probably,  had  he  lived, 
have  been  as  successful  in  the  counter-stroke  con- 
templated against  Soult  (by  his  attack  on  the  rocky 
height),  and  have  driven  him  on  to  the  Mero. 

Defence,  to  be  of  the  most  eflfective  description, 
must  be  an  active  and  not  a  merely  passive  one. 
Wellington  is  said  sometimes  to  have  fought  as  a 
rule  "  defensive  battles,"  and  this  is  true,  because 
the  limited  strength  of  his  army  and  the  object  he 
had  in  view  generally  imposed  this  upon  him.  But 
of  all  generals  (as  these  campaigns  will  show)  he 
was  the  quickest  to  pass  at  the  right  time  from 
the  defensive   to    the   offensive,  and    attack    his 
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opponent  When  his  adversary  offered  any  open- 
ing he  was  upon  him  in  an  instant,  and  it  is  the 
power  to  at  once  seize  an  opening  which  makes  the 
great  leader,  and  often  turns  defeat  into  a  rout 

In  this  campaign  the  British  army  was  at  the 
outset  advancing  by  a  double  Une  of  operations  ;  for 
the  cavahy  and  artillery,  under  Hope,  were  merely 
a  part  or  detachment  of  Moore's  force,  and  the 
army  was  divided  into  two  portions,  which  were 
complete  in  themselves — viz.  those  under  Moore 
and  Baird.  These  two  portions  were  moving  from 
Lisbon  and  Corunna,  points  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  eventually  Salamanca  became  the 
point  where  they  were  hoping  to  concentrate. 

In  war,  so  long  as  the  various  columns  composing 
an  army  move  in  one  general  direction  and  keep 
up  a  constant  communication  with  each  other 
(although  the  column  may  be  marching  upon  many 
roads),  then  the  army  is  said  to  be  advancing  by  a 
single  Une  of  operations.  Wh^i,  however,  an  army 
is  divided  into  tvoo  or  three  ^distinct  portions  com- 
plete in  themselves  (i.e.  something  more  than  mere 
detachments),  and  so  separated  by  distance  or  the 
nature  of  the  country  that  they  cannot  preserve 
any  regular  communication,  then  the  army  is  said 
to  be  advancing  by  a  dotible  (or  treble)  line  of 
operations^  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  an  army  is  thus  moving  by  a  double  (or 
treble)  line,  either  each  portion  of  it  ought,  in  order 
to  be  safe,  to  be  made  so  strong  that  it  can  oppose 
by  itself  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy ;  or  the 
point  where  the    separated    portions    can    unite 
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together,  called  technically  the  '*  point  of  concentra" 
tion^''  should  be  so  situated  that  the  enemy  cannot 
attack  either  portion  before  it  has  reached  it. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  position 
of  the  British  and  French  armies  on  November 
28th,  1808. 

On  that  day,  Baird  was  at  Astorga,j/?w  marches 
from  Salamanca,  with  his  rear  not  yet  closed  up. 

Hope  was  at  the  Escurial  Pass,  six  marches  from 
Salamanca. 

Lefebre's  strong  corps  was — ^part  at  F^alladolid, 
only  three  *  marches  from  Salamanca,  and  part  at 
Palencia — and  had  pushed  out  patrols  almost  to 
Arevalo.     Some  French  were  also  at  Segovia. 

Moore  himself  was  at  Salamanca. 

Thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the  French  army 
was  on  this  day  actually  much  nearer  to  Salamanca 
than  Baird  or  Hope ;  and  had  Napoleon  been  aware 
in  time  of  the  British  movements,  he  might  have 
fallen  upon  Moore  at  Salamanca  with  a  powerful 
force,  before  either  Baird  could  have  joined  him 
or  Sir  J.  Hope,  with  his  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
ammunition,  have  arrived.  All  three  of  the 
separated  fractions  of  the  British  army  were  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  at  a  disadvantage. 

Thus  Salamanca  had  become,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  French  position,  not  a  safe  point  of 

*  The  distance  in  marches  are  taken  from  ^^  Napier."  It  required, 
it  appears^  twice  as  long  to  reach  Salamanca  from  the  Escurial  Pass 
as  from  Valladolid^  although  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies  is  not  much 
£Btrther  from  the  former  place  than  from  the  latter.  The  nature  of  the 
country  would  account  for  this.  This  ieyct  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  in  military  operations  of  considering  distances  in  relation  to 
the  time  it  takes  to  march  over  them,  and  not  according  to  the  mere 
number  of  miles. 
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concentration,  and  under  other  circumstances  than 
those  which  actually  prevailed  blame  might  fairly 
be  attached  to  the  leader  of  an  army  who  had 
placed  it  in  the  position  held  by  the  British  on 
November  28th ;  but  in  this  particular  instance  it 
cannot  be  imputed  to  Sir  John  Moore,  The 
Government  had  sent  Baird's  force  to  Corunna, 
and  had  ordered  Moore  to  join  it,  and  aid  the 
Spanish  armies.  Baird  writes  to  Moore,  November 
28th,  1808 :  "  I  know  that  you  should  have  landed 
at  Cadiz,  and  1  should  have  met  you  at  Seville, 
where  the  army  could  have  been  united  and 
equipped,*  but  it  was  ordered  otherwise."  As 
matters  stood,  however,  he  had  the  choice  of  but 
two  alternatives ;  either  to  unite  his  own  troops  to 
those  of  Baird  by  sea — ^which,  for  reasons  already 
given,  he  deemed  inexpedient — or  advance  as  he  did. 
He  had  no  intelligence  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  the  passage  of  Napoleon's  inunense  army 
over  the  Pyrenees,  but  had  heard  only  that  large 
Spanish  forces,  which  he  was  to  support,  were  facing 
the  French  (see  page  60  and  App.  C).  He  had  there- 
fore every  ground  to  expect  that  he  could  safely 
concentrate  with  Baird,  sending  his  cavalry  and 
artillery  by  Badajoz  and  Almaraz,  as  he  did.  More- 
over, he  had  been  assured  on  all  sides  that  guns  could 
not  be  taken  over  the  roads  north  of  the  Tagus. 

In  reading  military  M^orks,  it  is  very  common  to 
meet  with  the  expression,  that  a  general  had  the 
advantage  of  ''interior  lines.''  This  is  merely  a 
technical  way  of  sajring  that  he  could,  by  reason 
of  his  occupying  a  central  or  interior  position  with 

*  Without  the  enemy  having  the  power  to  interfere. 
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regard  to  the  points  held  by  his  enemy,  bring  a 
larger  force  against  some  one  or  other  of  these 
points  than  the  enemy  could  there  collect  in  time 
to  oppose  him. 

Lefebvre,  when  about  Valladolid  on  November 
28th,  1808,  had,  though  without  knowing  it,  the 
advantage  of  "  interior  lines  "  over  Moore,  for  he 
could  have  attacked  the  latter  with  a  superior  force 
at  Salamanca,  before  either  Sir  John  Hope  or  Sir 
David  Baird  could  have  succoured  him. 

When  Moore,  on  advancing  towards  ValladoUd, 
on  December  11th,  1808,  ordered  magazines  to  be 
formed  at  Benevente,  Astorga,  and  Lugo,  and 
arranged,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  his  ships  to  come 
round  to  some  spot  (such  as  Corunna)  upon  the  coast 
of  Galicia,  he  showed  prudence  and  forethought.  His 
retreat  was  deliberately  planned,  not  unexpectedly 
forced  upon  him ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  precaution 
he  took  was  exemplified  when  Napoleon  subse- 
quently cut  him  off  jfrom  a  retreat  into  Portugal. 

Moore's  hose  was  then  changed  from  Lisbon  to 
Corunna,  and  the  army  retired  by  a  new  line  of 
communication — the  magazines  provided  contribut- 
ing to  its  sustenance.*  To  be  able  thus  to  change 
a  base  in  war  is  an  evident  advantage  to  a  general, 
and  multiplies  the  directions  in  which  he  can  with 
safety  act  against  the  enemy.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  seldom  that  such  a  change  can  be 
made,  especially  on  an  emergency.  Sea  power  in 
this  case  rendered  it  possible,  and  it  is  the  com- 
mand of   the  sea  above    everything    else  which 

*  Tliis  should  be  noted,  for  Moore  has  been  criticised  for  neglecting 
to  make  due  preparations  for  supply. 
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confers  it.  Illustrations  of  the  important  value  to 
Great  Britain  of  this  command  of  the  sea,  for 
ofifence  as  well  as  defence,  are  afforded  by  this 
change  of  Moore's  base  from  Lisbon  to  Corunna, 
and  by  the  change  of  base  by  Lord  Wolseley  in 
one  night  from  Alexandria  to  Ismailia,  in  the 
Egyptian  War  of  1882,  as  well  as  by  many  other 
campaigns. 

When  Moore  determined,  after  receiving  the 
intercepted  French  despatch  on  December  18th, 
1808,  to  attack  Soult's  corps  on  the  Carrion  river, 
there  was  a  greater  intention  in  the  attack  than 
merely  to  defeat  Soult.  By  its  direction  alone  it 
was  Tnenaxdng  to  the  French  commumcations^  and 
it  was  designed  to  draw  Napoleon  from  the  south 
to  the  difficult  country  of  Galicia  and  the  corps  at 
Talavera  from  its  march  towards  Lisbon ;  thus 
saving  at  this  crisis  both  Andalusia  and  Portugal 
fi'om  invasion.  This  able  stroke  fully  succeeded. 
It  is  probable  that  the  bold  nature  of  the  act  made 
Napoleon  suppose  that  the  British  forces  were  more 
numerous  than  they  were;  but  he  certainly  arrested 
the  movement  of  all  his  corps,  turning  that  at 
Talavera  towards  the  north,  and  marching  against 
Moore ;  and  was  thus  drawn  away  from  the  richest 
provinces  of  Spain. 

In  his  Lives  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  C. 
Stewart  (voL  i.  pp.  256-7)  Sir  A.  Alison  points  out 
that  the  effect  of  this  counter-stroke  was  "  immense," 
and  that  it  was  accomplished  by  Moore  "with 
25,000  men  against  the  French  Emperor,  who  had 
250,000  present  and  effective  with  the  eagles  in 
the  Peninsula."     It  gave  time  to  the  Allies  to 
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organize  defence,  and  thus  bore  with  immeasurable 
weight  upon  the  final  issue  of  the  great  Continental 
struggle,  winning  even  "from  Napoleon  himself 
the  tribute  of  unqualified  approval.*'* 

The  direction  of  Napoleon's  march,  when  he  set 
out  from  Madrid  against  Moore,  should  also  be 
particularly  noticed.  It  was  a  struggle  to  cut  off 
the  British  general  from  his  communications,  and 
to  interpose  between  him  and  his  lines  of  retreat, 
both  at  Lisbon  and  Corunna.  He  therefore  went 
straight  towards  Tordesillas  and  Benevente.  At 
the  former  point  he  had  cut  Moore  off  from 
Salamanca  and  Lisbon.  If  he  had  gained  Benevente 
and  Astorga  before  Moore,  he  would  then  have 
been  nearer  to  Corunna  than  the  latter.  He  was 
a  few  hours  too  late ;  and  the  English  army  sUpped 
out  of  his  hand. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  mountainous 
country  of  Galicia,  though  increasing  the  hardships 
of  the  retreat,  was  yet  favourable  to  Moore.  The 
narrow  mountain  gorges  oflTered  positions  where  he 
could  retard  the  pursuit  of  large  numbers,  and  in 
which  the  French  cavalry  were  almost  valueless. 

The  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  caused  by 
a  deficiency  of  supplies  and  transport,  and  the  want 
of  any  organized  supply  and  transport  train,  which 
at  this  period  had  not  been  got  together,  are 
illustrated  in  the  delays  at  the  commencement  of 
this  campaign.  Nothing  ties  an  army  down  so 
completely  as  a  want  of  stores  (food,  ammunition, 

*  Memoir  of  John  Hookkam  Frere,  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Sir  F. 
Maurice  also  writes  of  this  stroke  of  Moore  as  being  '^the  boldest,  the 
most  successful^  the  most  brilliant  of  all  time"— see  Diary  qf  Sir  John 
Atoore{lQ04),  vol.  ii.  p.  293  et  teq. 
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etc,),  or  transport.  It  cannot  move  freely  until  it 
gets  them.  It  is  the  same  thing  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Moore.  The  defeats  of  the  French  early 
in  the  war  of  1870-71  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  their 
being  fomid,  when  war  broke  out,  unequal  to  the 
task  of  rapidly  supplying  and  moving  their  troops ; 
and  had  our  army  in  South  Africa,  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  late  war,  been  able  to  move  more 
rapidly,  it  would  have  been  an  enormous  advantage 
to  those  conmianding  it  and  to  the  country. 

The  difl&culty  of  obtaining  acctu»te  information 
regarding  an  enemy's  position  in  time  of  war  is 
shown.  The  Spanish  peasantry  were,  as  a  body, 
friendly  to  the  British;  yet  the  first  intelligence 
which  Sir  John  Moore  (less  than  150  miles  from 
Madrid)  received  of  the  capture  of  that  city, 
reached  him  through  an  enemy's  intercepted  de- 
spatch, some  nine  days  after  the  city  had  fallen. 
An  intelligence  department  {ie.  a  department 
organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation) has  always  been  a  necessity  to  an  army. 
Telegraphs,  railways,  steamers,  and  other  means 
of  quickly  transmitting  intelligence,  have  not 
altered  this.  The  Austrians  at  Koeniggratz,  in 
1866,  and  MacMahon  at  Worth,  in  1870,  were 
both  completely  ignorant  of  the  near  neighbour- 
hood of  large  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Our  experience 
in  South  Africa  affords  many  illustrations  of  the 
same  thing. 

There  are  two  examples  of  the  Kfluence  which 
purely  accidental  circumstances  have  in  war, — ^viz. 
the  interception  of  the  French  despatch — ^which 
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happened  in  consequence  of  the  officer  who  carried 
it  having  quarrelled  with  the  postmaster  of  a  \illage 
about  post-horses,  and  been  killed  in  the  brawl — 
and  the  flooding  of  the  Esla. 

As  an  instance  of  an  extraordinary  march,  that 
of  Napoleon  from  Madrid  to  Astorga  is  almost 
without  parallel.  In  ten  days  he  marched  his 
50,000  men  200  miles,  crossing  a  mountain  range 
by  a  pass  covered  with  snow,  and  out  of  this  a 
whole  day  was  lost  at  the  River  Esla.* 

The  retreat  to  Corunna  caused  much  de- 
spondency in  England,  and  Sir  John  Moore's  con- 
duct of  the  campaign  was  at  first  blamed ;  but 
unreasonably  so.  He  had  with  his  small  army 
diverted  Napoleon's  large  forces  from  Andalusia 
and  Portugal,  thus  saving  Spain  at  a  great  crisis ; 
and  had  escaped  himself  from  his  grasp — results 
dangerous  and  difficult  of  realization,  but  of  an 
importance  incalculable. 

Only  a  few  thousand  British  soldiers  now  remained 
in  the  Peninsula,  but  still  the  struggle  was  not 
abandoned,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  again 
sent  out  t^  Portugal,  the  exceptional  genius  for 
war  of  the  latter  being  clearly  illustrated  by  the 

•  Napoleon's  troopsj  therefore^  pursuing  across  a  snow-covered 
mountain  pass,  marched  200  miles  in  10  days.  Moore's^  retreating  over 
a  less  tr}ring  country,  traversed  160  miles  in  11  days^  during  which  they 
had  three  days*  rest  (Oman,  vol.  i.  p.  600).  These  marches,  considered 
with  that  of  some  of  Moore's  very  regiments  to  Talavera  (see  page  123) 
six  months  later^  and  the  want  of  discipline  on  Wellington's  retreat 
from  Bui^gos  in  1812,  are  especially  instructive.  They  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  disorders  of  Moore's  retreat  were  not^  at  all  events,  chiefly  due 
to  trying  marches  or  physical  distress^  hut  principally  to  the  distinction 
of  moral^  between  men  dispirited  by  retreat  and  those  elated  by 
pursuit  or  by  the  expectation  of  battle. 
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plans  he  drew  up  about  this  period  for  the  defence 
of  Portugal,  and  which  he  afterwards  so  ably 
carried  out 

Before  passing  on  from  the  Corunna  campaign, 
we  may  mention  that  some  writers  have  implied 
that  Moore  advanced  to  Mayorga  and  Sahagun 
under  pressure  from  others,  and  against  his  own 
judgment.  Doubtless  several  in  Spain,  unaware  of 
the  true  mihtary  situation,  with  no  responsibiUty 
for  the  British  troops,  and  with  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  urged  an  advance  against 
the  enemy. 

Experience  of  other  campaigns  has  shown  that 
in  this  there  is  nothing  unusual,  and  it  can  hardly 
have  decided  the  plans  of  a  soldier  and  leader  such 
as  Moore. 

Moore's  military  reputation  stands  deservedly 
high  because,  while  clearly  seeing  his  danger,  feeling 
his  responsibility  and  expecting  little  Spanish  aid, 
he  knowingly,  though  reluctantly,  ran  the  risk  he 
did  for  a  great  end,  which  end  he  attained,  though 
in  attaining  it  he  lost  his  life. 

One  valuable  lesson  of  this  campaign  is  that 
the  planned  retreat  of  a  force  may  have  an  effect 
upon  its  apparently  triumphant  enemy,  which 
amounts  to  a  victory  over  him.* 

*  Further  illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  Wellington's  retreat  to 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  in  1810^  and  from  Quatre  Bras  and 
Waterloo  in  181& 


CHAPTER  V 


CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN,  1809 
(FiBST  Period) 

ADVANCE    AGAINST    SOULT— PASSAGE    OF    THE    DOURO 

-^EXPULSION  OF  THE  FRENCH   A    SECOND   TIME    FROM 

PORTUGAL 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  for  the  second 
time  in  Portugal  on  April  22nd9  1809,  more  than 
three  months  after  the  embarkation  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  army  at  Corunna,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  Allied  forces.  In  this  interval  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  had  undergone  great 
changes,  which  we  must  briefly  describe. 

Napoleon,  though  he  had  left  the  Peninsula  for 
France,  still  endeavoured  to  carry  on  from  a  dis- 
tance the  operations  of  his  army  in  Spain;  and 
for  this  reason  the  French  marshals  who  were  in 
command  of  the  various  corps  composing  it,  were 
permitted  to  correspond  directly  with  him,  through 
the  minister  of  war  in  France.  Thus,  though  they 
were  placed  nominally  under  the  supreme  command 
of  Joseph,  the  Emperor's  brother,  at  Madrid,  to 
whom  instructions  were  imparted  as  to  the  future 
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conduct  of  the  wax,  they  were  in  reality,  in  a  great  Jan.  to 
measure,  independent  of  him.  ^^^^ 

The  French  forces  in  Spain  had  been  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  troops  which  Napoleon  had  taken 
away  with  him,  but  were  still  very  large ;  for,  after 
deductions  had  been  made  for  the  garrisons  of 
important  places  and  for  detachments  to  guard 
the  communications,  there  still  remained  about 
100,000  men  available  for  field  operations  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 

Three  French  armies  were  set  apart  for  the 
subjugation  of  Portugal  and  Andalusia,  including 
the  reduction  of  the  cities  of  Lisbon,  Seville,  and 
Cadiz.  These  far  outnumbered  the  handful  of 
AUied  troops  which,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Corunna  campaign,  remained  in  Portugal,  and 
were  concentrated  principally  about  Lisbon. 
These  three  armies  were: — 

Marshal  Soult,  in  Galicia. 

General  Lapisse,  at  Salamanca. 

Marshal  Victor,  near  Talavera. 

The  plan  of  campaign  which  they  were  directed 
to  carry  out  was  this  : — 

Soult  was  to  invade  Portugal  from  the  north, 
capture  Oporto,  and  march  upon  Lisbon. 

Lapisse  was  to  set  out  from  Salamanca,  and,  by 
following  the  road  through  Ciudad-Rodrigo  to 
Abrantes,  clear  the  country  upon  his  left  flank. 

Victor  was  to  move  upon  Merida,  taking  with 
him  a  siege  train  for  the  subsequent  reduction 
of  Cadiz ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  Lapisse 
and  Victor,  joining  together,  were  to  march  into 
Andalusiarto  conquer  that  province. 
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Jan.  to  Joseph  was  in  readiness,  with  a  large  force  at 
^gP^  Madrid,  to  strengthen  or  succour  any  corps  which 
might  require  it. 

Had  this  combination  been  rapidly  carried  out, 
the  Allies  in  Portugal  could  hardly  have  resisted 
it ;  but  it  was  not  so  carried  out 

Soult  could  not  march  as  soon  as  ordered,  for  he 
had  many  men  in  hospital;  his  gun-carriages  re- 
quired repair ;  his  ammunition  was  nmning  short ; 
his  soldiers  were  in  want  of  shoes  and  equipment; 
and  he  had  little  money.  The  rainy  season  was 
now  at  its  height,  and  muddy  roads  and  swollen 
streams  retarded  his  progress.  Having  passed 
through  Vigo  and  Tuy,  and  left  garrisons  in  those 
places  to  preserve  his  communication  with  Galicia, 
he  attempted  to  cross  the  Minho  near  its  mouth. 
In  this  attempt  he  did  not  succeed,  for  the  river 
was  a  raging  torrent ;  and  some  Portuguese  militia 
opposing  his  passage,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
a  detour  to  Orense,  whence  he  descended  upon 
Chaves,  where  he  established  a  hospital  and  depdt. 
From  this  point  he  moved  by  Braga  on  Oporto. 
After  some  bloody  contests  with  the  Portuguese 
troops  and  peasantry,  he  captured  Oporto  on 
March  29th,  1809. 

It  had  been  expected  that  he  would  have 
reached  this  place  several  weeks  earlier ;  and 
Victor  and  Lapisse,  who  had  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  his  movements,  had  remained  in  com- 
parative inactivity.  Soult  also,  when  he  reached 
Oporto,  having  no  news  of  Victor  or  Lapisse, 
halted  in  that  city,  hesitating  to  advance  further. 

Thus  the  French  marshals,  acted  without  concert 
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and  undecidedly,  not  aiding  one  another,  and  not  April  22, 
pushing  forward  with  energy.  It  was  about  this^®^ 
time  also  that  they  first  began  to  give  evidence 
of  a  wish  to  evade  the  authority  of  Joseph  and  of 
the  existence  of  a  jealous  feeling  among  themselves, 
while  there  is  a  doubt  whether  Soult  was  not  more 
or  less  intriguing  with  a  party  who  were  desirous  of 
creating  him  King  of  Northern  Lusitania  (Oman's 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War^  voL  ii.  p.  274,  etc.). 
Left  to  a  great  extent  in  independent  command 
by  Napoleon,  and  ranking,  with  some  justice,  the 
military  talents  of  Joseph  beneath  their  own,  these 
marshals  frequently  remonstrated  against  the 
latter's  decisions,  and  found  pretexts  for  neglecting 
his  orders.  Ambitious,  too,  of  personal  distinction, 
they  were  reluctant  to  serve  under  one  another 
(thus  occupying  a  subordinate  position)  for  the 
common  good,  and  as  a  result  of  this  want  of 
imion,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  informa- 
tion in  a  hostile  country,  the  French  armies  moved 
slowly  and  without  concert 

After  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  (April  22nd, 
1809)  they  held  the  following  positions : — 

Soult,  about  20,000,  still  at  Oporto,  but  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  insurgents  had  closed 
upon  his  rear,  and  taken  Vigo,  containing  the 
military  chest,  and  Chaves  with  its  magazines. 

A  part  of  his  force  (imder  General  Loison)  had 
just  been  detached  to  Amarante,  on  the  River 
Tamega,  to  keep  open  the  road  to  Braganza, 
which  crosses  the  river  at  that  point  It  was  an 
object  to  Soult  that  this  especial  line  of  retreat 
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April  22,  should  be  kept  open,  for  feeling  unsafe  with 
^^^  regard  to  his  position,  and  despairing  of  reach- 
ing Lisbon,  he  began  to  meditate  a  move  by 
Braganza  towards  Salamanca  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
whence  he  could  more  readily  communicate  with 
Victor. 

Victor  and  Lapisse  were  both  near  Merida, 
having  united  together;  for  the  former  had 
refiised  to  advance  until  the  latter  had  been 
ordered  by  Joseph  to  join  him  from  Salamanca. 
They  numbered  jointly  about  80,000  men,  Victor 
being  in  command. 

It  is  now  time  to  sketch  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the  British  and  their 
allies. 

When  the  victories  of  Napoleon  over  the 
Spaniards,  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Corunna,  and  the  approach  of  the  French  armies 
towards  Portugal  became  known  in  rapid  succession 
in  the  latter  country,  consternation  was  at  first 
general 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  French  did  not 
approach,  preparations  were  made  for  resistance. 
The  Portuguese  requested  that  British  officers 
might  be  appointed  to  the  higher  commissions  in 
their  army,  and  a  disciplined  and  organized  force, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Beresford,  and  of  which 
each  battalion  was  placed  under  a  British  officer, 
was  soon  in  the  field. 

The  militia  was  called  out,  volunteer  corps  were 
enrolled,  reinforcements  were  sent  from  England, 
and  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  armies,  which  had 
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suffered  many  reverses  and  been  driven  south  of  April  22, 
Tagus,  began  again  to  collect  under  arms.  ^®^ 

The  Allied  forces,  then,  at  the  date  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  landing,  held  the  following  positions : — 

The  British  (including  German  auxiliaries)  25,000 
strong,  were  at  Leirya. 

Beresford's  Portuguese  troops,  16,000,  about 
Thomar. 

The  Portuguese  militia  and  levies,  a  few 
thousands,  principally  in  the  north  of  Portugal, 
observing  Soult;  a  force  imder  Silveira  being  at 
Amarante,  on  the  River  Tamega. 

The  Spanish  troops  were  assembling  in  numbers, 
under  General  Cuesta,  to  the  southward  of  Merida, 
and  also  under  Venegas  in  Andalusia,  near  Carolina. 

After  his  arrival  in  Portugal,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  had  to  decide  against  which  of  the  French 
marshals  (i.e.  Soult  or  Victor)  he  would  advance, 
and  he  determined  to  march  against  Soult ;  but  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Lisbon  during  his 
absence,  he  sent  a  small  force  of  British  to  be 
joined  by  Portuguese  (over  10,000  in  all)  to 
Abrantes  and  Alcantara,  and  gave  directions, — 
(1)  that  if  Victor,  moving  northward,  should 
endeavour  to  cross  the  Tagus  and  follow  the  road 
on  the  right  bank  to  Lisbon,  the  bridges  were  to 
be  destroyed  and  his  progress  oppose<i ;  (2)  that  if 
he  should  advance  by  Badajoz,  the  force  at 
Abrantes  was  to  fall  back  on  Lisbon,  and  Cuesta 
with  the  Spaniards  to  follow  him  in  the  rear. 

He  incorporated  some  of  Beresford's  Portuguese 
battalions  in  each  British  brigade,  but  left  the 
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Ms7  remainder  under  the  personal  command  of  that 
marshal.  Provisions  were  sent  round  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mondego,  and  on  May  5th,  1809,  the  army, 
having  concentrated  at  Coimbra,  advanced  to 
carry  out  the  following  plan  of  campaign. 

Beresford,  with  6,000  British  and  Portuguese, 
marching  by  Viseu  and  Lamego,  was  to  move 
towards  Amarante  (see  Map  III.,  facing  page 
102),  from  which  it  was  now  known  that  Loison 
(see  page  89)  had  driven  Silveira,  while  Sir  Arthur, 
with  about  20,000  men,  endeavoured  to  pass  the 
Douro  near  Oporto.  The  object  of  detaching 
Beresford  was  to  draw  attention  from  Sir  Arthur's 
movements,  cut  off  Soult's  retreat  through 
Braganza,  and  separate  him  from  Victor. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  troops  met  the  advanced 
posts  of  Soult  some  miles  south  of  the  Douro,  and 
drove  them  across  that  river.  Soult  now  concen- 
trated upon  the  right  bank,  about  Oporto,  and 
having  destroyed  the  only  bridge  which  existed, 
and  brought  over  all  the  boats  which  he  could  find 
to  his  own  side  of  the  stream,  believed  himself 
safe,  and  merely  watched  the  Douro  at  its  mouth, 
imagining  that  the  British  might  attempt  to  cross 
there  by  means  of  their  ships  and  fishing-boats. 

Sir  Arthur  had  no  facilities  with  his  army  for 
throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Douro,  which,  opposite 
Oporto,  was  very  rapid  and  about  800  yards  wide  ; 
yet  it  was  important  for  him  to  pass  the  river  at 
once,  for  Soult  was  already  making  preparations 
for  a  retreat  towards  Braganza,  and  might  fall  upon 
Beresford  with  overpowering  numbers.  While  re- 
connoitring Soult's  position  he  discovered  that  a 
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ford  existed  near  Avintas,  about  three  or  four  May  I809 
miles  up  the  river.  He  had,  moreover,  observed 
that  the  French  watch  above  Oporto  was  a  careless 
one.  Soult,  convinced,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
British  would  endeavour  to  pass  the  river  near  its 
mouth — i.€.  below  Oporto — ^by  means  of  the  fishing 
smacks  available  there;  and  having  also  secured 
very  many  (he  believed  all)  of  the  boats  above  the 
city,  considered  himself  safe  from  surprise  in  that 
direction,  and  took  up  his  station  in  a  house  west 
of  Oporto,  whence  he  had  a  commanding  view  of 
the  lower  course  of  the  river.  By  good  fortune  an 
officer  of  Sir  Arthur's  staff  had  discovered  a  small 
skiff  on  the  left  bank  a  short  distance  above  Oporto, 
and  crossing  in  it  unperceived,  had  managed  to 
find  and  bring  over  to  the  Allied  side  three  large 
barges. 

The  Douro — see  plan  of  its  passage  facing  page 
96 — stakes,  close  above  Oporto,  a  sharp  bend  round 
some  prominent  rocky  ground  on  the  left  bank, 
called  the  Sarea  Rock,  and  opposite  to  this  rock 
on  the  right  bank  is  an  isolated  building  called 
the  Seminary.  Sir  Arthur  had  noticed  that  from 
the  Sarea  Rock  he  could  sweep  the  opposite 
bank  with  his  guns,  and  that  its  position  hid  the 
passage  of  the  barges  [at  the  dotted  line  in  the 
plan]  from  the  French  in  Oporto.  Oman,  who 
visited  the  ground,  points  out  also  that  the  Douro, 
where  the  passage  was  effected,  runs  between  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  nearly  200  feet  high,  and  that  an 
observer  on  the  French  side  had  to  come  to  the 
Tcry  edge  of  the  cliff  to  see  the  river  at  all.  Soult 
apparently  had  no  men  so  placed,   but   had   his 
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May  12,  outposts  some  distance  back  from  the  cliffs.*  Sir 
^®^  Arthur  noticed  also  that  the  Seminary  was  a  strong 
building  capable  of  holding  two  battalions,  and 
while  easily  accessible  from  the  river,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall  on  its  other  three  sides. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  collected  his  troops 
with  secrecy  behind  the  Sarea  Rock,  placed  18 
guns  in  battery  on  its  summit,  and  sent  Greneral 
Murray  with  one  brigade  to  Avintas,  with  orders 
to  seek  for  and  send  down  more  boats,  and  then 
to  pass  at  that  point  himself,  if  possible. 

Intelligence  was  soon  brought  to  him  that 
Murray  had  found  boats,  and  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  Sir  Arthur  proceeded  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
most  daring  passages  of  a  river  on  record. 


PASSAGE   OF   THE   DOUKO 
May  \Wi,  1809. 

(See  plan  faomg  page  96) 

Sending  an  officer  and  twenty-five  men  across  to 
the  Seminary  in  one  of  the  barges,  he  reinforced 
them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  three  boat-loads 
had  got  across  before  Soult  took  the  alarm.  Then 
the  French,  streaming  out  from  Oporto,  bore  down 
upon  the  Seminary,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  it  by 
storm,  but  the  English  guns  now  swept  the  left  of 
the  building,  and  confined  the  assault  to  but  one 
side  of  it,  where  the  musketry  of  the  defenders 
drove  the  French  back.     In  the  meantime,  the 

♦  Peninsular  War,  by  Charles  Oman,  1908,  vol.  ii.  p.  5  (Prefece). 
The  precipitous  character  of  the  cliffs  east  of  and  opposite  to  the  Sarea 
Rock  is  indicated  by  the  shading  on  the  plan. 
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inhabitants  of  Oporto,  glad  to  be  delivered  from  May  12, 
the  French,  came  over  to  the  left  bank  with  several  ^®^ 
great  boats,  and  General  Sherbrooke,  with  the 
Guards,  crossing  the  river  in  them  opposite  Oporto, 
entered  the  city,  passed  through  it,  and  took  the 
French  in  rear,  while  in  the  other  direction  Murray's 
force  soon  appeared  in  sight,  coming  from  Avintas. 
The  French,  surprised  on  all  sides,  and  afraid  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  road  to  Amarante,  were 
thrown  into  confusion ;  but  at  length,  abandoning 
their  sick  and  50  guns  in  Oporto,  they  succeeded 
in  making  good  their  retreat  in  great  disorder  past 
Murray's  force.  The  panic  was  so  great  among 
them,  that  one  squadron  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
under  Major  Hervey,  succeeded  with  little  loss  in 
cutting  its  way  through  three  battalions  of  infantry 
marching  in  a  hollow  road. 

For  the  passage  of  the  Douro  the  14th  Hussars, 
the  Buffs  (or  East  Kent),  the  48th  (Northampton- 
shire), and  the  66th  (Berkshire)  Regiments  bear 
the  battle-honour  of  "Douro." 

The  situation  of  Soult's  army  was  now  very 
critical.  The  only  roads  practicable  for  guns  by 
which  he  could  retreat  led  through  Amarante — 
one  by  Guimarens  upon  Braga  (see  Map  III., 
facing  page  102),  the  other  upon  Chaves.  The 
British  from  Oporto  could,  if  they  marched  north- 
ward at  once,  reach  Braga  before  him,  and  the 
Portuguese  now  held  Chaves. 

It  was  already  doubtful  whether  he  could  succeed 
in  saving  his  baggage  and  artillery ;  but  when  he 
was  informed  that  Beresford  was  in  occupation  of 
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Amarante,  he  saw  no  hope  of  doing  this.  From 
that  moment  his  sole  aim  was  to  save  his  men ;  and 
so,  destroying  all  his  artillery,  and  much  baggage 
and  ammunition,  he  took  in  haste  to  the  mountain 
paths  over  the  Sierra  Catalina  on  his  left,  and  by 
following  them  reached  Guimarens,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Loison.  To  understand  his  movements 
from  this  point  they  must  be  followed  in  some  detail, 
but  to  do  this  will  be  repaid  by  tl\e  military  lessons 
which  they  teach.  Still  keeping  to  the  mountains 
he  made  for  Caxvalho  Este,  his  object  being  to 
avoid  both  Braga  and  Chaves  and  strike  up  north- 
ward through  Salamonde,  where  he  would  enter 
the  high  road  to  Montalegre.  Sir  Arthur,  in  the 
meantime,  had  sent  orders  to  Beresford  (whom 
he  supposed,  as  was  the  case,  to  be  at  Amarante), 
to  move  upon  Chaves,  in  order  to  cut  Soult  off 
should  he  attempt  to  take  that  road ;  and  to  Murray, 
whose  movements  after  crossing  at  Avintas  had 
been  rather  slow  and  undecided,  to  make  for 
Guimarens.  He  himself  halted  two  days  at 
Oporto,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Braga. 

On  May  15th,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  was  at  Braga, 
Murray  at  Guimarens,  and  Beresford  near  Chaves, 
the  latter  having  upon  his  march  detached  some 
Portuguese  to  occupy  Ruivaens.  The  capture  of 
Soult  now  appeared  certain;  but  the  French 
general,  on  the  16th,  came  out  from  the  mountains 
at  the  point  of  galamonde,  passing  between  his  pur- 
suers and  eluding  both  Sir  Arthur  and  Beresford. 

Still,  his  chances  of  final  escape  were  but  slender. 
From  Salamonde  there  were  only  two  lines  of  re- 
treat mto  Galicia — one  by  Ruivaens  to  Montalegre 
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the  other  by  Ponte  Nova  to  Montalegre,  the  May 
latter  passing  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  the  raoun-  |[j^^' 
tain  torrent  of  the  Cavado,  which  runs  in  a 
deep  defile.  Soult  learnt  that  the  bridge  near 
Rnivaens  had  been  broken  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
so  made  for  that  of  Ponte  Nova,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  it  partially  standing.  By  a  daring 
night  surprise  he  forced  a  passage  at  this  point 
and  repaired  the  bridge,  but  afterwards  had  to  fight 
his  way  across  a  second  bridge  spanning  a  deep 
gulf,  through  which  ran  an  affluent  of  the  Cavado. 
This  bridge  was  so  narrow  that  only  three  perstins 
could  pass  abreast. 

While  Soult  was  forcing  his  way  across  tliis, 
which  he  did  with  great  bravery,  the  English  guns 
coming  up  from  Braga  opened  upon  his  rear,  and 
the  French,  crowding  together  upon  the  bridge, 
forced  each  other  in  terror  into  the  gulf  below, 
losing  many  men. 

Thus,  enduring  the  extreme  of  every  kind  of 
misery  and  hardship,  Soult  escaped  finally  with 
the  bulk  of  his  men  from  the  Allies,  and  reached 
Montalegre  on  May  18th,  just  in  time  to  elude 
Beresford,  who  was  at  Chaves — only  one  match 
oflf — on  the  17th.    / 

We  need  follow  his  subsequent  retreat  no  further 
than  to  say  that  he  thence  gained  Orense,  and 
afterwards  Lugo,  where  he  was  joined  by  Ney, 
"  being  at  this  time,"  says  Jomini,  "  in  a  far  worse 
ccmdition  than  General  Moore  six  months  earlier," 

Immediately  after  this  success  against  Soult,  Sir 
ArthUi:  was  obliged    to   return  to  Abrantes,   as 
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Victor  arid  Lapisse  had  moved  forward  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tagus  at 
Alcantara,  where  the  bridge — a  very  old  Roman 
one  of  great  strength — had  been  partially  blown 
up.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  English  general, 
Victor  retired  to  Talavera,  removing  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  Almaraz. 

The  defence  of  the  northern  parts  of  Portugal  was 
now  entrusted  to  the  Portuguese  levies  ;  Beresford 
was  sent  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo  ;  and  Sir  Arthur,  after 
a  month's  delay  to  reorganize  his  army  and  procure 
money,  was  again  ready  to  take  the  field. 

COMMENTS   ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

The  reason  why  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  advanced  against  Spult 
in  preference  to  Victor  should  be  understood. 

Victor,  from  his  position  and  numerical  strength, 
threatened  Lisbon  more  than  Soult,  so  that  a 
victory  over  him,  by  freeing  Lisbon  and  the  south 
of  Spain,  would,  in  several  respects,  have  greater 
results  than  a  success  in  the  north. 

But,  on  the  othgr  hand,  the  recovery  of  Oporto 
nnd  of  the  rich  country  about  the  Douro,  whence 
ttie  army  could  obtain  supplies,  would  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  Portuguese,  and  be  of  material  ad- 
\  antage  to  the  army.  The  British,  also,  might 
be  almost  certain  of  arriving  close  to  the  Douro 
before  their  march  could  be  made  known  to  Victor, 
who,  being  at  Merida,  was  a  long  way  off  from 
Lisbon.  There  was  thus  a  probability  that,  should 
Victor  move  from  his  position,  time  would  be 
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given  for  a  successful  attack  against  Soult,  and  the 
return  of  the  army  to  oppose  hinou 

The  passage  of  the  Douro  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  instance  of  good  fortune  attendant 
upon  hazardous  daring.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  saw 
the  careless  watch  kept  by  Soult  about  Oporto,  and 
took  advantage  of  it.  It  was  not^  Jiowever,  until  he 
had  become  aware  of  Murray's  passage  higher  up 
the  Douro  at  Avintas,  and  of  his  having  found 
boats,  that  he  ordered  his  own  troops  to  cross  in 
the  barges.  He  knew  then  that  Murray  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  support  him,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  fully 
justified  him  in  believing  that  until  that  time  they 
could  hold  their  own.  The  fire  of  the  artillery 
from  the  left  bank  would  aid  them  in  doing  so  ;  the 
Seminary  was  a  strong  building ;  and  while  they 
occupied  it  the  enemy  could  not  interfere  with  the 
passage. 

Had  Sir  Arthur  moved  his  whole  army  to  cross  at 
Avintas,  its  march  would  have  been  discovered ; 
had  he  left  the  portion  that  did  cross  there  to 
advance  unaided,  it  would  most  probably  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  driven  back.  By  the 
combined  passages  the  French  were  deceived,  a 
mutual  support  secured,  and  a  brilliant  success 
realised.  The  French,  writes  Oman,  "  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  enterprise  of  the  man  vrith  whom 
they  had  to  deal." — Peninsular  War,  voL  ii.  p.  888. 

General  Mxuray  is  censured  by  military  writers 
for  want  of  talent  and  boldness,  in  not  pressing 
more  rapidly  from  Avintas  upon  Soult's  columns 
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when  they  were  retreating  upon  the  Amarante 
road.  Had  he  fallen  upon  them  in  front  while 
Sir  A.  Wellesley's  troops  pressed  them  in  rear,  the 
complete  rout  of  the  French  must  have  ensued. 
The  opportunity  offered  to  him,  says  Napier, 
"  might  have  tempted  a  blind  man.  How  would 
his  want  of  hardihood  have  appeared  if  Loison  had 
maintained  Amarante?  Soult  would  then  have 
reached  Zamora  or  Salamanca  in  good  order,  and 
have  turned  on  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  perliaps  have 
taken  it,  and  would  certainly  have  occupied  the 
British  army  on  that  side."  This  failure  upon 
Murray's  part  was,  however,  less  serious  in  its 
consequences  to  the  Allies,  on  account  of  the  seizure 
of  Amarante  by  Beresford. 

The  delay  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (with  the 
main  body  of  his  force)  for  two  days  in  Oporto, 
before  pursuing  Soult,  and  the  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  intercept  the  French,  either  at  Salamonde  or 
Montalegre,  and  so  cut  them  off  from  Galicia, 
requires  explanation. 

The  delay  at  Oporto  arose  from  many  causes. 
The  army  had  already  marched  eighty  miles  in 
four  days,  skirmishing  constantly  with  the  enemy, 
and  the  men  and  animals  were  exhausted.  It 
had  outmarched  its  ammunition,  provisions,  and 
baggage ;  and  the  artillery  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  Douro.  Sir  Arthur,  also,  was  unaware  of 
the  exact,  though  he  knew  the  general,  position 
of  Beresford,  and  could  not  tell  whether  Soult,  if 
he  secured  his  retreat  through   Amarante,  would 
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take  the  direction  of  Braga  or  that  of  Chaves.  If 
he  had  pursued  Soult  with  his  whole  force  along 
the  narrow  road  to  Amarante,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Sierra  Catalina  and  the  Douro,  he  must  have 
merely  followed  that  marshal  (who  could  move  as 
rapidly  as  himself)  in  one  column;  and  he  therefore 
preferred  to  trust  to  Murray  and  Beresford  to  press 
upon  and  intercept  the  French ;  while  he  himself, 
as  soon  as  he  could  gain  certain  intelligence  of  the 
direction  taken  by  them,  would,  by  forced  marches, 
endeavour  to  cut  them  oflF  either  at  Braga  or 
Chaves.  In  the  meantime  he  could  give  his  troops 
rest,  which  they  stood  much  in  need  of,  and  get 
over  his  artillery  and  stores. 

Napier  considers  that  Beresford,  had  he  acted 
with  greater  rapidity,  might  have  forestalled  Soult, 
both  at  Salamonde  and  Montalegre.  He  states 
that  Beresford,  when  he  left  Amarante  (to  move 
towards  Chaves,  and  cut  off  Soult)  had  an  excel- 
lent map  qf  the  country  to  consult,  and  should 
have  detached  a  force  to  occupy  Salamonde,  seeing 
the  importance  of  that  point,  and  that  there 
was  a  direct  road  (through  Freixim)  to  it.  It  is 
a  weighty  reply,  however,  to  the  criticism  above- 
mentioned,  that  Beresford  was  making  a  forced 
march  with  tired  Portuguese  troops,  under  great 
difficulties  of  roads  and  weather;  and  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  himself  says  {Wellington  De- 
spcUches,  iv.  848)  that  he  (Beresford)  anticipated 
exactly  the  instructions  which  he  sent  to  him,  and 
carried  them  out  on  his  own  initiative,  thus  im- 
puting no  want  of  skill  or  energy  to  him.  Beresford 
is  also  blamed  for  not  having  taken  moye  certain 
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measures  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  at 
Ponte  Nova,  and  the  second  narrow  one  over  which 
Soult  got  with  so  much  difficulty.  One  of  his 
staff  officers  did  attempt,  with  some  Portuguese, 
to  destroy  the  latter  bridge,  but  he  had  not  means 
at  his  disposal  to  accomplish  it  in  time.  Earth- 
works were  thrown  up  to  defend  it,  but  these  were 
carried  by  the  French. 

The  importance  in  this  campaign  of  the  points 
of  Amarante,  Salamonde,  and  Montalegre  is  to  be 
noticed. 

By  the  occupation  of  Amarante,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  bridge  over  the  River  Tamega, 
Sir  Arthur  could  close  this  line  of  retreat  to  Soult, 
and  it  was  thus,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  "an  important  strategical  point."  But 
it  could  not  then  be  termed  a  "  decisive  "  one,  for 
Soult  had  another  line  of  retreat  open  to  him — viz. 
that  by  Braga. 

After  Sir  Arthur,  however,  had  surprised  Soult 
by  the  passage  of  the  Douro,  and  cut  him  off  from 
Bra^ay  the  point  of  Amarante  became  a  "  decisive" 
one.  Soult's  sole  chance  of  saving  his  artillery, 
baggage,  or  ammunition — ^that  is,  of  avoiding  a  ruin- 
ous disaster — ^was  that  it  should  be  held  against  the 
Allies.  Sir  Arthur,  by  having  secured  Amarante, 
crippled  his  adversary  and  decided  the  campaign. 

Loison,  the  commander  of  the  force  which  Soult 
had  detached  to  hold  this  point,  does  not  appear  to 
have  appreciated  fully  the  value  of  the  position, 
but  to  have  retii-ed  before  Beresford  after  a  feeble 
resistance.  He  should,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  fought  for  the  post  to  the  last  extremity ;  and 
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when  he  abandoned  it,  writes  Napier,  "he  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  military  reputation/' 

When  Soult  in  his  retreat  was  making  for 
Salamonde,  and  afterwards  Montalegre,  each  of 
these  points  became  in  succession  decisive  strate- 
gical ones — for  upon  passing  them,  or  failing  to 
do  so,  depended  the  possibility  of  his  saving  his 
army. 

The  marked  influence  which  the  topography  of 
the  country  exercised  upon  the  operations  should 
be  noticed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  district  north  of  the  Douro  and 
the  absence  of  many  roads  across  it,  what  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  both  the  French  and 
British  armies  would  have  been  entirely  different. 
This  again  illustrates  how  essential  it  is,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  military  movements,  to  thoroughly 
examine  and  study  the  theatre  of  war. 

The  result  of  this  first  period  of  the  campaign 
of  1809  was  to  free  Portugal  for  the  second  time 
from  the  French. 


CHAPTER  VI 


CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN,  1809 
(Second  Period) 

ADVANCE  INTO  SPAIN— TA  LA  VERA— RETURN  TO 
PORTUGAL 


By  the  end  of  June,  1809,  the  French  armies 
had  been  reinforced  by  fresh  conscripts,  and  the 
positions  they  had  assumed  in  the  Peninsula  were 
as  follows : — 

Victor  near  Talavera — 25,000. 

Joseph,  and  other  French  corps,  covering  Madrid 
upon  the  south — ^nearly  50,000  in  all. 

Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  respectively  at  Zamora, 
Astorga,  and  Valladolid — also  about  50,000  in  all. 
The  two  latter  corps  had,  unknown  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  been  recently  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
to  these  positions,  and  the  whole  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Soult. 

In  addition  to  the  above  forces,  other  French 
corps  occupied  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces 
of  Spain,  but  these  were  sufficiently  employed  in 
defending  themselves  and  their  communications 
from  the  various  bands  of  Spaniards  who,  collecting 
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in  large  bodies  in  the  mountain  ranges,  carried  on  June  to 
a  constant  petty  warfare,*  capturing  convoys  and  ^^^ 
murdering  their  escorts  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  The  operations  of  these  guerilla 
bands,  under  Mina,  the  Empecinado,  and  various 
other  chieftains,  were  of  great  service  to  Spain ;  but 
although  they  were  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  French,  they  never  succeeded  in  thwarting 
any  really  important  combination  of  the  enemy, 
having,  when  joined  together  in  very  large  bodies, 
the  inconveniences  of  regular  armies  without  tlieir 
discipline  or  unity.  For  this  reason  their  move- 
ments will  be  but  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  Allies,  also,  had  obtained  some  reinforce- 
ments, and  their  positions  were : — 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  Abrantes — 22,000. 

Beresford,  with  some  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
about  Ciudad-Rodrigo — 20,000. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with  some  light  Portuguese 
troops  (forming  the  Lusitanian  legion),  between 
Salamanca  and  Avila — 4,000. 

Cuesta,  with  a  Spanish  army,  near  Mirabete,  on 
the  Tagus— about  40,000. 

Venegas,  with  some  more  Spaniards,  near  Carolina, 
in  Andalusia — 25,000. 

A  reinforcement  of  about  8,000  men  was  also 
expected  up  shortly  from  Lisbon  by  Sir  Arthur, 
and  some  of  the  old  regiments  which  had  served 
under  Moore  were  to  form  part  of  this  force. 
Lord  Seaton   (then   Colonel  Colborae)  writes  on 

•  Called  ''guerilla  warfare,"  from  the  Spanish  word  "gnerilla/'«» 
''  Jittle  war." 
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June  to    July  9th,  1809:  "Sir  Arthur   Wellesley  is   now 
iSo5        pursuing  the  French  with  troops  essentially  im- 
proved   at    least,    if   not  formed,   by    Sir    John 
Moore." 

While  the  hostile  armies  were  thus  situated^  the 
news  of  a  disastrous  check  to  Napoleon  in  Austria 
reached  the  Peninsula.  The  battle  of  Aspem  had 
been  fought  upon  the  Danube,  and  the  French 
arms  had  experienced  a  serious — ^though,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  but  a  temporary — defeat.  The 
spirit  of  the  Allies  rose  high,  and  the  moment 
appeared  an  opportune  one  tp  strike  a  blow  for 
the  deliverance  of  Spain. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was,  as  we  have  said,  im- 
aware  of  the  vicinity  of  Mortier  and  Ney  to  Soult. 
He  considered  the  latter  to  he  alone,  and  in  his 
decision  upon  the  plan  of  operations  which  he  now 
entered  upon,  this  belief,  and  also  some  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  topography  of  the  country, 
greatly  influenced  him. 

The  communications  between  the  province  of 
Leon — ^where  he  knew  Soult  to  be — and  the  valley 
of  the  Tagus,  were  few  and  indifferent.  Over  the 
intervening  mountains  there  were  but  two  passes 
deemed  to  be  practicable  for  artillery.  These 
were,  Perales  and  Banos,  through  both  of  which 
roads  descended  upon  Plasencia.  Sir  Arthur  con- 
sidered that  some  Spanish  troops  detached  by 
Cuesta,  and  supported  by  Beresford  if  necessary, 
could  hold  these  passes  against  any  attack  of  Soult, 
and  that  his  own  left  flank  being  thus  protected, 
he  might — joining  with  the  main  body  of  Cuesta's 
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anny — advance  up  the  Tagus  against  Victor  andjaly20, 
the  French  near  Madrid,  while  Venegas  co-operated  ^®^ 
by  moving  against  Toledo  and  Madrid  from  the 
south.      Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  to  try  to  harass 
Joseph,  and  distract  his  attention  by  moving  by 
the  Escurial  Pass  towards  Madrid. 

Cuesta  agreed  to  this  plan  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Spaniards  should  occupy  these  passes  with 
four  battalions,  Beresford  also  having  his  eye  on 
that  of  Perales,  and  that  the  armies  of  Cuesta  and 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  should  march  in  concert.  On 
this  occasion  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  consented  to 
advance  out  of  Portugal  with  but  scanty  means  of 
transport  and  without  establishing  magazines,  for 
he  had  ascertained  beforehand  that  the  country 
was  fully  capable  of  sustaining  his  troops ;  had  sent 
on  officers  to  purchase  mules ;  and  had  been 
assured  on  all  sides,  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  that 
provisions  would  be  provided. 

Sir  Arthur  marched,  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  by  Plasencia,  and  united,  on  July 
20th,  1809,  at  Oropesa,  with  Cuesta,  the  latter 
having  crossed  the  Tagus  at  Almaraz  (where  he 
restored  the  bridge  of  boats)  and  at  Arzobispo. 
The  combined  forces  then  moved  against  Victor, 
who,  being  without  immediate  support,  fell  back 
before  them  and  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
Alberche.  Sir  Arthur  was  preparing  to  attack 
him,  when  Cuesta,  who  was  an  irritable  man, 
too  old  for  active  service  in  the  field,  and  said 
to  be  jealous  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whom 
some  had  proposed  to  place  in  supreme  command 
of   the   Spanish  as  well  as    the    British   armies. 
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July  suddenly  refused,  and  the  opportunity  of  falling 
18^'  with  superior  forces  upon  Victor  was  lost.  The 
French  general,  hearing  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
presence  at  Escalona,  retired ;  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  for  Joseph  now  came  forward  to  his  support, 
and  with  a  large  French  force  soon  appeared  in 
front  of  a  position  which  had  been  chosen  and 
taken  up  for  the  Allies  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
lit  Talavera. 

BATTLE   OF   TALAVEEA 
July  rtth  and  SSth,  1809 

(See  plftn  fadng  page  114) 

This  severely  contested  battle  continued  though- 
out  part  of  two  days,  and  consisted  of  three  separate 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  carry  the 
Allied  position. 

The  numbers  engaged  were; — 

French,  about  56,000,  with  80  guns. 

Allies:  British  (with  some  Germans),  22,000, 
v/ith  80  guns  ;  Spanish,  84,000  with  70  guns.  In 
cavalry  the  French  were  about  7,000;  Allies,  10,000. 

The  Allied  troops  were  drawn  up  as  follows : — 
The  Spaniards  formed  the  right,  occupying  the 
town  and  environs  of  Talavera  on  the  Tagus,  having 
some  oUve  and  cork  woods  in  their  front  concealing 
their  position.  Enclosures,  walls,  ditches,  and  felled 
trees  made  this  part  of  the  line  almost  unassailable, 
and  the  French,  in  consequence,  merely  threatened 
it  throughout  the  battle,  and  did  not  decidedly 
attack  it  at  all. 

The  British  and  Germans  formed  the  centre  and 
left,  the  left  resting  on  a  chain  hills,  beyond  which. 
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separated  by  a  rugged  valley  and  at  about  half  a  juiy 
mile's  distance,  was  a  mountain  ridge,  the  Sierra  de  ^^' 
Montalban. 

Running  down  this  valley,  and  then  turning  and 
passing  along  the  whole  front  of  the  Allied  position 
to  the  Tagus  at  Talavera,  flowed  a  small  stream 
called  the  Portina  rivulet.  This  was  fordable  in 
nnany  places,  but  ran  in  the  upper  part  through 
a  deep  ravine. 

The  ground  in  advance  of  the  Allied  centre  and 
left  was  rough,  but  comparatively  open,  and  at 
about  the  point  where  the  British  right  joined  the 
Spaniards  was  an  isolated  moimd  crowned  with  an 
earthwork,  on  which  some  guns  were  placed. 

Facing  the  Allied  left  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Portina  rivulet  was  an  opposing  range  of  hills, 
which  the  French  seized  directly  they  advanced. 

Joseph,  who  had  under  him  generals  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  and  was  anxious  that  the  Allies 
should  not  have  time  to  strengthen  their  position, 
did  not  stop  to  reconnoitre,  or  see  how  it  was 
occupied — ^for  which  Napoleon  subsequently  cen- 
sured him.  His  light  troops  came  on  so  suddenly, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  that  Sir  Arthur,  who 
had  ridden  in  advance  to  observe  the  coimtry,  very 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  and  the  enemy  was  only 
checked  with  difficulty  and  the  loss  of  400  men. 

Before  sunset  a  determined  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  British 
position,  and  that  part  occupied  by  the  Spaniards 
had  been  threatened,  upon  which  several  Spanish 
regimetits — ^though  not  all,  for  others  stood  fast  and 
firm — ^lost  confidence,  and  fled  towards  the  rear. 
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July  The  struggle  was  severe  and  close  upon  the  left, 

18^^'  the  French  at  one  moment  having  gained  the 
summit  of  the  heights  and  nearly  turned  the  Allied 
flank;  but,  before  darkness  had  completely  set  in,  the 
attack  had  been  repulsed,  and  the  enemy's  broken 
troops  had  reth-ed  to  their  own  side  of  the  Portina 
stream,  each  force  having  lost  nearly  1,000  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  battle  was 
again  renewed^  chiefly  against  Hill's  division  on 
the  left,  but  all  efforts  to  dislodge  the  British 
posted  there  failed;  and  having  lost  over  1,600 
men  in  forty  minutes,  the  French  once  more  fell 
back,  covered  by  their  artillery. 

For  some  hours  hostilities  were  suspended.  The 
day  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  troops  suffered 
severely  from  thirst  Many  soldiers  of  both  armies 
drank,  it  is  stated,  amicably,  during  the  truce,  close 
to  each  other  from  the  Portina  stream,  while  the 
ammunition  was  being  replenished  and  the  wounded 
looked  to. 

The  French  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
Marshal  Jourdan,  the  King's  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
advocated  withdrawing  to  the  Alberche  and  await- 
ing the  result  of  Soult's  operations  on  the  Allied 
rear,  arguing  that  if,  at  the  first,  when  the  Allies 
had  not  been,  apparently,  alive  to  the  danger  of 
then*  left  being  turned  by  the  Sierra  de  Montalban, 
a  turning  movement  had  been  carried  out,  it  might 
have  succeeded,  but  that  now  the  opportunity  for 
it  had  almost  certainly  passed  away.  In  this  view 
subsequent  events  showed  that  Jourdan  was  right, 
for  Su"  Arthur,  fearing  for  his  left,  had  sent 
troops  to  the  Sierra,  and  moved  up  his  cavalry 
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into  the  valley ;  so  that  when,  in  the  afternoon,  Jnly 
Joseph  determined,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Victor,  i809 ' 
to  make  a  final  effort  to  tnm  as  well  as  take  the 
left,  he  again  failed,  though  he  repulsed  the  Allied 
cavalry,  hampered  by  the  ground. 

At  about  2  p,m.  the  attack  was  recommenced 
with  great  fiiry,  not  only  against  the  left  but 
against  the  centre.  At  one  time  a  portion  of  the 
British  force  followed  up  the  repulsed  French 
columns  too  far,  and,  being  in  turn  broken  and 
driven  back,  was  pursued  closely  by  the  enemy, 
and  retired  in  disorder  to  the  position. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle  of  Talavera ; 
the  centre  of  the  British  line  was,  according  to 
Napier,  absolutely  broken,  and  victory  inclined 
towards  the  French.  What  happened  now  deserves 
special  notice,  and  illustrates  three  points.  First, 
the  quickness  and  decision  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley ; 
second,  the  result  of  a  well-timed  counter-attack ; 
and  third,  the  effect  which  one  steady  discipUned 
regiment  may  have  on  the  battle-field,  and  upon 
a  whole  campaign. 

Perceiving  at  once,  before  they  were  repulsed, 
the  danger  which  the  rash  ardour  of  the  pursuing 
British  regiments  would  bring  upon  them,  Sir 
Arthur  had  ordered  down  to  their  support  a 
regiment  from  the  hill,  though  at  some  risk.  The 
splendid  steadiness  of  this  corps  (the  48th)  restored 
the  day,  and  defeated  the  last  French  effort. 

"  It  seemed,"  writes  Napier,  "  as  if  it  must  be 
carried  away  by  the  retiring  crowds  ;  but,  wheeUng 
back  by  companies,  it  let  them  pass  through  the 
intervals,  and  then  resuming  its  proud  and  beautiful 
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July  line,  struck  against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  enemy, 
180^'  plying  such  a  destructive  musketry,  and  closing 
with  such  a  firm  countenance,  that  his  forward 
movement  was  checked." 

This  counter-stroke  on  the  flank  of  the  moment- 
aiily  victorious  French  was  decisive  of  the  battle, 
and  made  the  British  strongest  at  the  critical  and 
most  important  point.  The  attacks  against  the 
left  and  remainder  of  the  position  were  being,  or 
had  been,  all  repulsed,  and  the  whole  French  army 
now  fell  back  across  the  Alberche,  three  miles  in 
rear,  and  from  there,  on  the  29th,  towards  Madrid. 
Sir  Arthur  writes  that  he  would  have  brought 
forward  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  to  attack 
tlie  French  columns  on  their  left  flank,  but  he 
dared  not  attempt  it  owing  to  their  incapability 
of  manoeuvring. 

Afl:er  the  contest  had  ceased,  the  grass  which 
covered  much  of  the  field  of  battle,  having  become 
very  dry  from  the  excessive  heat,  took  fire  acci- 
dentally, and  the  flames,  spreading,  cruelly  scorched 
numbers  of  the  wounded. 

The  losses  were  very  heavy — Allies  about  6,000, 
French  9,000  ;  17  guns  were  taken  from  the  latter. 
The  Allies  did  not  follow  up  the  French,  the 
British  being  exhausted,  and  the  Spaniards,  in 
Sir  Arthur's  opinion,  not  sufiiciently  in  hand. 

The  results  of  the  battle  may  be  said  to  have  been 
more  moral  than  material.  The  British  had  fought 
in  a  half-starved  condition,  and  were  unable  to 
pursue  on  account  of  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  for 
in  the  contest  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  had  fallen 
almost  entirely  on  them  ;  and  with  22,000  they  had 
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practically  met  the  attack  of  45,000 — i.e.  of  more  jniy 
than  double  their  numbers.  j^' 

Here,  as  at  Vimiera  and  Corunna,  the  line,  from 
its  superiority  of  fire,  had  overthrown  the  dense 
French  columns. 

Napoleon*s  comments  upon  Joseph's  plan  >f 
attack  were:  "When  once  you  had  resolved  to 
deliver  battle  you  should  have  done  so  with  more 
unity  and  vigour  " — m  other  words,  that  he  should 
have  massed  more  men  opposite  the  one  point 
he  desired  to  carry,  and  pushed  and  supported 
the  attack  there  more  strenuously. 

He  did  not  use  his  "  Reserve  "  at  all,  and  with 
respect  to  this  Napoleon  says:  "To  be  repulsed 
when  one  has  12,000  men  in  reserve  who  have 
not  fired  a  shot,  is  to  put  up  with  an  insult." 

It  would  seem,  certainly,  that  he  should  have 
made  early  in  the  battle  a  more  decided  and 
concentrated  effort  to  force  and  timi  the  British 
left. 

A  "  Reserve  "  is  a  force  held  back  to  be  used 
at  decisive  points  as  occasion  requires,  and  there- 
fore, before  an  army  is  finally  worsted,  it  should 
have  been  brought,  at  all  events  to  some  extent, 
into  action.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  scarcely 
any  Reserve  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  in 
this  battle,  for  his  whole  available  British  troops 
were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  the  front 
of  the  position,  and  the  Spaniards  he  could  not 
count  upon  with  any  confidence.  This  made  his 
situation  all  the  more  difficult  and  critical,  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  British  infantry  was  so  conspicuous 
at  Talavera,  that  a  French  general  (Jomini)  bore 
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July        testimony  that  it  "proved  that  it  could  dispute 

^^'      the  pahn  with  the  best  in  Europe." 

The  French,  having  now,  from  the  experience 
of  more  than  one  contest,  learnt  the  true  quality 
of  their  enemy  and  its  leader,  never,  it  is  said, 
afterwards  approached  the  British  with  the  con- 
fidence they  had  formerly  felt. 

The  battle  was  a  defensive  one,  but  its  result 
was  decided  by  an  offensive  attack  at  the  critical 
moment  "  Talavera  "  forms  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular 
medal,  and  a  battle-honour  for  regiments  engaged. 
In  this  battle  the  29th  Regiment  captured  two 
standards. 

At  its  conclusion  Sir  Arthur  could  obtain  no 
assistance  for  his  wounded ;  and  becoming  indignant, 
refused  firmly  to  stir  one  step  further  in  advance. 
Writing  on  July  81st  he  says  :  "  It  is  positively 
a  fact,  that  during  the  last  seven  days  the  British 
army  have  not  received  one-third  of  their  provisions, 
and  that  at  this  moment  there  are  nearly  4,000 
wounded  soldiers  dying  in  hospital  from  want  of 
common  assistance  and  necessaries,  which  any  other 
country  in  the  world  would  have  given,  even  to  its 
enemies.  I  positively  will  not  move — ^nay,  more, 
I  will  disperse  my  army — ^till  I  am  supplied  with 
provisions  and  means  of  transport,  as  I  ought  to  be,'* 

Venegas,  who  was  to  have  operated  against  Toledo 
and  Madrid  from  the  south,  moved  forward  in  so 
slow  a  manner  that  he  bore  with  no  weight  upon 
the  campaign,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  secret 
instructions  had  been  issued  to  him  by  his  Govern- 
ment, which  had  thwarted  those  of  Sir  Arthur. 
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These  instances  alone  show  m  sufliciently  strong  juiy. 
light  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  Spanish  ^|' 
Government  and  commanders  which   Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  to  contend  with  ;  and  he  soon  had  a 
still  more  decided  proof  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
his  aUies,  and  one  which  nearly  cost  him  his  army. 

On  August  2nd,  1809,*  he  became  aware  that 
the  promise  made  by  Cuesta  to  occupy  the  pass 
of  Baiios  had  not  been  fulfilled;  that  he  had 
only  sent  there  a  handful  of  men  ;  and  that  Soult, 
having  marched  through  the  pass,  was  now  at 
Plasenda  in  rear  of  the  Allied  army. 

This  threatened  danger  caused  Sir  Arthur  to 
face  about ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Soult, 
he  marched  to  attack  him,  leaving  Cuesta  behind 
at  Talavera,  with  the  understanding  that,  if  he 
retreated,  he  was  to  provide  transport  and  bring 
away  the  wounded. 

One  of  the  most  serious  junctiu-es  in  which  the 
British  army  was  at  any  time  placed  in  the 
Peninsula  was  now  impending,  for  not  only  was 
Soult's  corps  at  Plasencia,  but  the  two  others 
(Ney's  and  Mortier's),  which  had  been  placed  under 
his  command,  and  of  the  position  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  was  ignorant,  were  fast  concentrating  with 
him  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

To  understand  this  new  situation  of  aiFairs,  so 
critical  for  the  Allies,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  movements  of  the  French  under  Soult. 

When  the  Emperor  had  placed  the  two  corps  of 

*  Oman,  in  Ms  History  of  the  War,  says  An^st  3rd ;  Soult  was,  at 
all  events,  at  Plasencia  on  August  1st 
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juTy-  Ney  and  Mortier  under  the  command  of  Soult,  he 
ill'i'  I  t^d  told  the  latter  to  "  concentrate  "  ;  and  having 
(tliough  at  a  distance  in  Austria),  penetrated  the 
probable  movements  of  the  Allies,  had  thus 
^\  ritten :  "  Wellesley  will  most  likely  advance  by 
the  Tagus  against  Madrid;  in  that  case  pass  the 
tiiountains,  fall  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  crush 
him." 

Soult  received  this  letter  on  June  20th,  1809 ; 
at  once  ordered  Ney  and  Mortier  to  join  him ; 
informing  Joseph  of  his  instructions.  But  the 
spirit  of  discord  was  now  strong  among  the  French 
commanders;  Ney  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
unwilling  to  move,  holding  it  imprudent  to  uncover 
Leon;  he  had  in  any  case  a  long  march  before 
him ;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  Venegas's  corps  to  the 
south,  called  Mortier  towards  Madrid.  Thus  the 
i  oncentration  did  not  take  place  until  after  a  great 
lielay ;  and  it  was  July  18th  before  the  three  corps 
— Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  50,000  strong — were  in 
motion  towards  Salamanca.  But,  two  days  before 
the  junction  between  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and 
( iiesta  at  Oropesa  (July  20th),  these  corps  were  on 
Llie  march  to  unite ;  Soult  became  aware  of  the 
AViies  having  passed  through  Plasencia,  and  his 
t  avalry  posts  moved  towards  the  pass  of  Banos. 

On  July  22nd  Joseph  was  informed  of  this,  and 
ilIso  of  the  presence  of  the  AUies  at  Talavera. 
lie  ordered  Soult  to  move  upon  Plasencia  with 
speed,  and  caUing  in  all  his  troops,  except  a  very 
small  force  left  at  Toledo  to  watch  Venegas, 
marched  in  person  to  assist  Victor  against  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley. 
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The  result  of  his  attack  upon  the  Allied  position  July- 
at  Talavera  on  July  27th  and  28th,  1809,  has  been  f^ 
already  mentioned;  and  from  what  we  have  said 
above,  the  advance  of  Soult  with  Ney  and  Mortier 
without  difficulty  through  the  pass  of  Baftos,  which 
Cuesta  had  failed  to  occupy  as  arranged,  and  his 
presence  at  Plasencia,  is  fully  explained. 

On  August  8rd  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  had  faced  about  (and  was  now 
marching  as  he  thought  against  the  single  corps 
of  Soult),  reached  Oropesa ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  while  he  was  still  unconscious  of  the 
dangers  which  surrounded  him,  he  learnt  from 
captured  French  despatches  that  the  enemy  under 
Soult  were  in  far  greater  strength  than  he  had 
supposed ;  and  that  that  marshal  had  already 
reached  Naval  Moral,  thus  cutting  him  off  from 
one  of  his  lines  of  retreat  across  the  Tagus — viz. 
that  by  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  He  also  learnt  that 
Joseph  was  again  advancing,  and  that  Cuesta  had 
determined  to  fall  back  in  haste  from  Talavera. 
Sir  Arthur  now  saw  that  but  two  alternatives  were 
left  open  to  him, — viz.  to  retire  across  the  Tagus 
by  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  and  so  reach  the  road 
through  Truxillo  and  Merida  before  the  French 
intercepted  him  ;  or  to  stand  his  ground,  and,  with 
an  army  depressed  in  spirit  by  long  abstinence, 
fight  forces  far  superior  to  him  in  numbers, 
moving  in  combination  against  his  front,  his  rear, 
and  his  line  of  retreat.  The  Spaniards  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  Napier  tells  us  that 
"the  peril  was  now  apparent  to  every  soldier  in 
the   British  ranks."      Under  these  circumstances 
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hag.  to  Sir  Arthur  determined  to  fall  back,  and  on  August 
i^  4tli,  1 809,  the  anny  crossed  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo, 
and  moved  towards  Jaracejo.  The  Spaniards 
under  Cuesta  retreated  by  the  same  route,  and 
thus  the  plans  of  the  French  for  the  destruction 
of  tlie  Allies  were  foiled,  though  their  escape  from 
a  dangerous  position  was  a  narrow  one. 

During  all  these  movements.  Sir  R.  Wilson's 
handful  of  troops  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
harass  Joseph.  They  advanced  within  twelve  miles 
of  Madrid,  escaped  thence  with  difficulty  from  the 
French,  and  got  back  to  Portugal  by  the  pass  of 
Bafios,  where  they  had  a  sharp  engagement  with 
the  I'rench  forces. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  any  of  the 
furttier  movements  of  this  campaign.  The  French 
made  no  eifort  to  follow  up  the  Allies,  who  had 
niaiinged  upon  the  retreat  towards  Jaracejo  to 
dciitroy  the  bridge  at  AJmaraz,  and  were  ready 
to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  river  there.  Their 
eonimanders  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  plans 
to  be  adopted ;  and  at  length,  satisfied  with  saving 
Madrid,  they  again  separated  their  forces.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  British  wounded,  abandoned 
by  Cuesta  when  he  retreated  from  Talavera,  were 
well  treated  by  the  French. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  held  for  a  time  his  position 
near  Jaracejo  and  Almaraz,  but  finding  it  in  the 
end  impossible  to  procure  with  certainty  a  sufficiency 
of  either  food  or  transport,  he  determined  to  re- 
move his  army  towards  Badajoz  and  trust  no  more 
to  the  Spaniards.    Withdrawing  his  troops,  towards 
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the  end  of  December,  1809,  through  Merida  to  Dec. 
Badajoz,  he  went  into  cantonments  there,  and^^^ 
eventually  marching  northward,  quartered  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Agueda,  between  Almeida 
and  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  commencing  at  the  same 
time  in  secret  to  fortify  the  country  around  Lisbon, 
endeavouring  to  make  his  hold  upon  that  comer 
of  Portugal  secure  by  the  construction  of  the 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (see  pages  139,  140). 

COMMENTS   ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

When  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley,  at  the  opening  of 
this  campaign,  meditated  his  offensive  movement 
into  Spain,  three  plans  were  open  to  him. 

1.  To  operate  through  Elvas  and  Badajoz, 
making  these  fortresses  his  base,  join  with  Cuesta 
south  of  the  Tagus,  cross  that  river  with  him,  and 
then  move  towards  Madrid. 

2.  To  operate  through  Almeida  and  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  making  those  fortresses  his  base,  join 
with  Beresford,  and  then  move  by  Salamanca  on 
Madrid. 

8.  To  operate  (as  he  did)  through  Plasencia, 
along  the  north  bank  of  Tagus,  join  with  Cuesta 
on  that  bank,  and  thus  move  towards  Madrid. 

The  objections  to  the  first  plan  were,  that  both 
armies  would  have  to  cross  the  Tagus  after  uniting ; 
the  bridges  were  few,  and  Victor  might  oppose 
their  passage.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
leave  strong  detachments  on  the  north  bank  to 
cover  the  roads  to  Lisbon ;  and  the  communication 
between  Soult  and  Victor  being  open,  Beresford'* 
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corps,  isolated  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  would  be  en- 
dangered. 

The  objections  to  the  second  plan  were,  that  it 
would  completely  separate  the  British  from  Cuesta, 
and  that  if  the  latter  were  attacked  and  defeated, 
an  advance,  on  Lisbon  and  Seville,  and  even  the 
capture  of  those  cities,  could  hardly  be  prevented. 

The  objections  to  the  third  plan  were,  that  the 
junction  of  the  British  with  Cuesta  might  be 
opposed  by  Victor,  and  rendered  difficult.  The 
line  of  march,  also,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  between  the  mountain  spurs  and  the  river, 
was  confined  and  cramped;  it  also  exposed  the 
flank  of  the  army  to  Soult,  should  he  succeed  in 
forcing  the  passes. 

It  was,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  fact 
that  there  were  but  two  known  passes,  Perales 
and  Banos,  practicable  for  artillery,  the  belief  that 
the  Spaniards  could  and  would  hold  these,  and 
his  false  impressions  as  to  the  strength  of  Soult, 
that  influenced  Sir  Arthur  to  adopt  the  third  plan 
as  the  best. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  What  definite  end  did  Sir 
Arthur  propose  to  obtain  in  this  campaign,  since 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  could  hold  his 
ground  near  Madrid  for  any  length  of  time  against 
the  forces  which  the  French  could,  sooner  or  later, 
bring  against  him?  The  answer  is,  that  he  de- 
signed to  aid  the  Spaniards  by  attempting  the 
recovery  of  the  Spanish  capital,  if  only  for  a  short 
time,  from  the  French.  Madrid  was  not  a  strong 
city.  The  French,  covering  it  at  various  points 
upon  the  south,  were  but  50,000  ;  while  he,  Cuesta, 
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and  Venegas,  united,  would  be  about  90,000. 
There  was  also  a  possibility  of  his  being  able  to 
fall  suddenly  upon  one  corps  of  the  French 
(Victor's),  and  inflict  a  defeat  upon  it.  The 
capture  of  Madrid  would  have  been  a  serious  loss 
to  the  enemy,  as  it  was  the  general  dep6t  of  all 
the  French  armies  ;  and  the  temporary  occupation 
of  the  city  alone  would  have  produced  a  great 
moral  impression  in  the  Peninsula. 

Looking  back  on  the  campaign,  the  beUef  that 
Sir  Arthur's  plans  would  have  been  successful, 
had  they  not  been  marred  by  the  circumstances 
we  have  described,  seems  fully  justified.  The 
opportunity  of  falling  upon  Victor  with  superior 
forces  in  his  position  behind  the  Alberche  did 
actually  present  itself,  but  to  aU  Sir  Arthur's 
entreaties  for  an  attack  Cuesta  was  deaf;  Victor 
was  reinforced  by  Joseph,  and  the  favourable 
chance  passed  away. 

Had  Victor  been  overwhelmed,  and  had  Venegas 
co-operated  energetically  by  the  line  of  Toledo, 
Joseph  must  have  retreated  towards  Madrid,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  that  city  (which 
was  weakly  fortified,  was  by  position  badly  adapted 
for  defence,  and  which  Napoleon  had  reduced  in 
two  days),  would  have  fallen  quickly  to  the  Allies. 
Further,  had  Soult's  strength  been  only  that  which 
Sir  Arthur  conceived  it  to  be,  and  had  Cuesta 
carried  out  his  promises,  there  was  every  ground 
to  suppose  that  the  Spaniards  would  have  been 
able  to  hold  the  mountain  passes  against  the 
enemy,  and  prevent  such  a  march  as  that  which 
the  French  marshal  was  able  to  carry  out. 
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The  phases  of  the  campaign,  as  they  successively 
unfolded  themselves,  were  of  so  extraordinary  a 
nature  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  hardly 
have  anticipated  them.  He  could  scarcely  have 
foreseen  that  Cuesta,  in  his  folly  and  want  of  faith, 
would  neglect  the  pass  of  Bafios ;  or  the  extreme 
apathy  of  Venegas;  or  that  a  concentration  and 
march,  such  as  that  of  Soult  with  Ney  and 
Mortier,  could  be  effected  without  his  knowledge 
and  unopposed.  That  this  concentration  and  this 
march  were  so  effected  must  ever  remain  a  fact 
difficult  of  satisfactory  explanation,  but  it  affords 
another  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  incessant 
effort  in  obtaimng  information  of  the  encmnfs  move- 
vients. 

Sir  Arthur  could  scarcely  credit  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  when  he  heard  of  Soult's 
strength  and  his  position  at  Plasencia  ;  and  writing 
afterwards,  he  says :  "  I  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
three  French  corps,  under  three  marshals,  could 
have  been  assembled  at  Salamanca,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  governor  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
or  of  the  Junta"  {i.e.  the  Government)  "of 
Castille,  or  that  they  could  have  penetrated 
into  Estremadura  without  a  shot  being  fired 
at  them." 

Speaking  of  Joseph's  attack  on  the  AUied  position 
at  Talavera,  which  brought  on  the  battle  at  that 
point,  Napier  characterizes  it  as  **a  palpable,  an 
enormous  fault."  Soult  had  clearly  seen  this,  and 
had  written  to  him  in  these  words :  "  The  most 
important  results  will  be  obtained,  if  your  majesty 
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will  abstain  from  attacking  until  the  moment 
when  the  knowledge  of  my  march  causes  the 
enemy  to  retrace  his  steps."  Joseph,  however, 
allowed  himself  to  be  over-persuaded  by  Victor, 
and  attacked. 

The  marching  of  some  of  the  British  troops  from 
Lisbon  to  join  in  the  battle  of  Talavera  affords  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done  upon  occasion 
by  highly  trained  men.  These  men  of  the  Light 
Division,  under  General  Craufiird  [48rd,  52nd,  and 
95th  (now  Rifle  Brigade)],  marched,  leaving  but 
17  stragglers  behind,  under  a  scorching  sim  and 
with  insufficient  food,  the  great  distance  of  62  miles 
in  26  hours,*  each  soldier  carrying  over  50  pounds 
in  weight,  and  after  some  previous  days'  hard 
marching.  Though  they  arrived  too  late  to  join 
in  the  fight,  they  took  the  outpost  duty  immedi- 
ately after  reaching  the  battle-field.  What  they 
accomplished  proved  the  value  of  the  ceaseless 
attention  Craufurd  paid  to  the  details  of  marching 
in  his  division,  as  to  which  his  orders  were 
severely  stringent. 

The  anxiety  and  disappointment  which,  in  this 
campaign,  the  want  of  food  and  transport  caused 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  show  the  vital  importance 

♦  Napier  and  Alison  say  62  English  miles  in  26  hours.  Sir  W. 
Cope^  in  his  History  qf  the  Bifte  Brigade,  says  upwards  of  60  miles  in 
25  hours.  Oman^  who  visited  this  part  of  Spain^  says  43  miles  in 
22  hours.  These  discrepancies,  though,  do  not  affect  the  fact  that  the 
march  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record,  and  it  is  to  ho 
home  in  mind  that  the  Division  had  marched  some  distance  the  day 
before  it  started  on  this  last  effort,  moved  beyond  the  actual  position 
at  Talavera,  and  then  took  up  the  outposts,  which  may  account  to  some 
exteut  for  the  various  estimates  of  distance  and  time. 
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of  these  matters  even  more  strongly  than  did  the 
delays  and  long-drawn-out  columns  in  that  of  Sir 
John  Moore. 

As  he  was  unable  in  a  friendly  country  to  take 
food  by  force,  and  could  not  get  it  by  other  means, 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Spain  and  retire 
into  Portugal.  His  army,  though  it  fought  bravely 
in  a  half-fed  condition  at  Talavera,  at  length  fell 
into  a  very  bad  state.  He  himself,  writing  shortly 
after  that  battle,  says :  "  The  soldiers  lose  their 
discipline  and  their  spirit;  they  plunder  even  in 
the  presence  of  their  officers.  The  officers  are 
discontented,  and  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  men ; 
and  with  an  army  which  a  fortnight  ago  beat 
double  their  numbers,  I  should  now  hesitate  to 
meet  a  French  corps  of  half  their  strength." 

One  great  cause  why  the  French  and  Allied 
armies  in  this  campaign  both  failed  to  achieve  any 
result  commensurate  with  the  number  of  soldiers 
in  the  field  was,  that  both  were  under  a  "  divided 
command."  Frequent  changes  of  the  head  of  an 
army,  as  in  the  campaign  of  1808,  or  having  more 
than  one  head,  as  in  this  campaign,  are  alike  evils. 
In  this  case  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  could  not  manage 
his  independent  ally  Cuesta ;  Joseph  could  not 
manage  his  semi-independent  marshals  ;  and  the 
marshals  would  not  work  in  entire  unison  with  one 
another,  or  with  Joseph.  Alluding  to  this  jealous 
feeling  and  want  of  concord  among  the  French 
marshals,  Captain  Lewis  Butler,  in  Wellington's 
Operations  in  the  Peninsula^  writes,  '*  Again  and 
again,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  we  find  the 
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same  forces  actively  at  work,  nullifying  the  Em- 
peror's combinations  however  carefully  thought 
out,  however  scientifically  planned." 

Powerful  alliances  may,  for  political  reasons 
especially,  render  a  divided  command  an  advantage 
upon  the  whole;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  such 
a  command,  there  is  an  inherent  weakness. 

This  campaign  furnishes  a  marked  instance  of 
the  failure  of  a  double  line  of  operations. 

Napier  remarks,  that  experience  proves,  that 
without  extraordinary  good  fortune  some  accident 
will  happen  to  mar  the  combinations  of  armies 
operating  by  more  than  one  line.  Both  armies  in 
tliis  campaign  were  advancing  by  a  "  double  line.'* 
Joseph  was  attempting  to  combine  with  Soult; 
Wellesley  and  Cuesta  (united)  were  attempting 
to  combine  with  Venegas :  and  both  the  combina- 
tions in  reality  failed. 

In  operations  of  this  kind,  the  divided  portions 
of  an  army  often  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
intelligence  of  each  other's  movements.  Still,  we 
shall  see,  in  other  campaigns  in  this  war,  instances 
of  successful  operations  by  more  than  one  line, 
and  we  may  mention  that  the  Prussians  operated 
successfully  by  more  than  one  in  the  war  with 
Austria  in  1866,  and  in  the  war  with  France  in 
1870.  In  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa  we  were 
operating  by  two  lines— viz.  from  Cape  Town,  and 
from  Durban,  in  Natal.  Success  depends  largely 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  preparations  before- 
hand, the  extent  to  which  communication  ciui 
be    kept    up,    (which    the   telegraph   now   facili- 
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tates),  and  the  cordial  and  determined  co-operation 
of  all  concerned. 

The  influence  upon  the  operations  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  is  very  striking. 

If  the  long  chain  of  the  Guadaramas  had  not 
existed,  practicable  at  but  two  points  for  artillery, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  would  never  have  thought 
of  advancing  up  the  Tagus,  exposing  his  flank  to 
Soult  Again,  if  the  Tagus  had  been  a  fordable 
river,  or  bridged  at  many  places,  its  character  as 
an  obstacle  would  have  been  entirely  different 

As  it  was,  when  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley,  then 
marching  westward,  was  at  Oropesa  on  August  8rd, 
and  heard  that  Soult  was  at  Naval  Moral,  on  the 
road  to  the  bridge  at  Almaraz,  he  was  placed  in 
this  position: — In  his  front  and  rear  were  the 
French ;  on  his  right  an  almost  impassable  moun- 
tain range ;  and  on  his  left  a  river,  to  be  crossed 
with  artillery  and  baggage  but  at  Arzobispo  alone. 

He  could  only  retreat  over  the  bridge  there,  or 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy.  "We  were  in 
a  bad  scrape,"  he  writes,  "  and  I  really  believe  that 
if  I  had  not  determined  to  retire  at  the  moment 
I  did,  all  retreat  would  have  been  cut  off  for  both." 

Again,  if,  after  he  had  retired  to  Jaracejo,  de- 
stroying on  his  way  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  the 
Tagus  had  been  of  a  different  character,  the  French 
could  have  easily  crossed,  and  pursued  immediately. 
But  Sir  Arthur  says  :  "  The  possession  of  the  bridge 
of  Almaraz,  and  of  the  mountains  between  that 
point  and  the  bridge  of  Arzobispo,  protects  the 
country  behind  the  Tagus  from  Toledo  nearly  to 
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Abrantes,  as  the  enemy  cannot  penetrate  with 
cannon  at  any  pomt  between  Ahnaraz  and  Toledo, 
and  the  passage  of  the  river  is  nearly  impracticable 
for  an  army  between  Almaraz  and  Abrantes." 

It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  illustrate  more 
completely  that  there  can  be  no  true  comprehension 
of,  or  just  criticism  on,  the  military  operations 
in  any  country,  without  a  full  knowledge  of  that 
country's  topography. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  liOrd  Castlereagh,  written  after  he 
had  retreated  to  Jaracejo,  gives  in  very  few  words 
his  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards.  "  I 
have  but  little  to  add,"  he  says,  "to  my  public 
despatch  of  this  date,  which  I  hope  wiU  justify 
me  from  aU  blame  in  the  eyes  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  excepting  that  of  having  trusted  the 
Spamsh  general  in  anything'' 

For  the  victory  of  Talavera  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  created  Baron  Douro  and  Viscount  Wellington ; 
and  for  the  campaign  he  was  also  made  Captain- 
General  by  Spainr  and  Marshal  -  General  by 
Portugal. 

One  advantage  gained  by  the  Allies  in  this 
campaign  was,  that  GaUcia  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  in  order  to  move  down  upon  Sir  Arthur. 
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ifASSENA  INVADES  PORTUGAL— BUSACO-^THE  LINES  OF 
TORRES  VEDRAS 


The  experience  gained  in  the  Talavera  campaign 
convinced  Lord  Wellington  that  but  little  assistance 
in  freeing  the  Peninsula  was  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Spaniards.  It  became  more  evident  to  him 
day  by  day,  that  any  success  against  the  masses 
of  the  French  must  be  a  gradual  one,  and  that  he 
might  possibly  be  driven,  as  Sir  John  Moore  had 
been,  to  fall  back  towards  the  sea — his  base. 

His  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  raising  and 
organizing  of  a  larger  force  of  Portuguese,  to 
placing  provisions  and  garrisons  in  fortified  posts 
at  Abrantes,  Setuval,  Penich^,  etc.,  as  well  as  in 
the  frontier  fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas ;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  strengthening  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  covering  Lisbon. 

Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  were  the  only  points  out  of 
Portugal  now  held  by  the  British. 

To  the  few  who  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  fortifications  about  Torres  Vedras — which  we 
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shall  briefly  describe  further  on  * — they  appeared  to  Aug. 
have  been  designed  to  protect  Lisbon  from  a  coup  i^^*** 
de  niain,  and  nothing  more ;  but  by   Wellington  ^^i^ 
himself  they  had    always  been  regarded   as  the 
barrier  beyond  which  the  French  could  and  should 
never  advance.    Events  soon  proved  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment;  and  his  reputation  was  raised,  by 
the  selection  and  construction  of  these  lines,  to  an 
unquestioned  eminence. 

Napoleon,  having  avenged  Aspern  by  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Wagram  (July  6th,  1809),  and  humbled 
Austria  in  this  battle,  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Peninsula,  increasing  his  armies  destined  to 
be  quartered  in  Spain  to  the  very  large  total  of 
866,000  men.  From  the  time  of  Wellington's  * 
retreat  into  Portugal  after  Talavera  in  1809  until 
June,  1810,  no  very  important  operations  went  on 
against  the  British  troops,  but  events  were  rapidly 
preparing  the  way  for  them. 

In  January,  1810,  Marshal  Soult  had  collected 
a  large  force — ^about  70,000 — ^near  the  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  mountains,  forced  them,  and  sub- 
dued Seville  with  all  the  chief  cities  of  Andalusia — 
excepting  Cadiz,  which  place  he  besieged. 

Napoleon  in  the  meantime  was  assembhng  a 
large  army  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal  from  the 
direction  of  Salamanca,  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Massena,  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
marshals,  called,  from  his  success  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  the  "  spoiled  child  of  victory,"  and  the 
French  were  actively  engaged  in  subduing  the 
various  Spanish  provinces,  with  such  success  that 

*  See  pages  139^  140,  and  plan  htciag  page  142 
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Jane       by  June,  1810,  they  were  masters  of  three-fourths 

^81^        of  the  kingdom. 

This  month  of  June,  1810,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  most  critical  epoch  in  the  affairs  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  British  people  had  begun  to  despair  of  success, 
and  a  strong  party  in  Parliament  clamoured  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  so  that  the  least 
serious  reverse  would  have  entailed  their  recall.  It 
was,  in  fact,  owing  chiefly  to  the  firmness  and 
representations  of  Wellington  himself,  influencing 
the  Government  in  England,  that  the  struggle 
was  still  continued. 

The  positions  of  the  contending  armies  were  at 
this  time : — 

THE   FRENCH 

The  Army  of  ilie  Southy  under  Soult,  composed 
of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Mortier,  and  Sebastiani, 
about  60,000  in  Andalusia. 

The  Army  of  the  Centre^  under  Joseph,  about 
24,000  around  Madrid. 

The  Army  of  Portugal,  under  Massena,  composed 
of  the  corps  of  Ney,  Reynier,  and  Junot,  and  the 
reserve  cavalry  of  Montbrun,  about  80,000.  This 
army  could  be  reinforced  by  other  troops,  which 
were  extended  from  Salamanca  to  the  J'rench 
frontier.  Ney,  Junot,  and  Montbrun's  cavalry 
were  at  Salamanca ;  Reynier  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  near  Alcantara. 

The  remainder  of  the  866,000  men  were  spread 
over  the  various  provinces. 

Soult  had  been  appointed  by  Napoleon  Major- 
General  of  the  armies  in  Spain  under  Joseph,*  as 

*  Equivalent  to  the  appointment  of  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
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well  as  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  South,  and  jane 
was,  in  reality,  almost  independent  of  Joseph.  *®^^ 


THE   ALLIES 

To  meet  the  invasion  of  Portugal  which  was 
threatening  from  various  quarters,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  the  Allies  should  be  somewhat  widely 
distributed,  and  Wellington  had  posted  them 
thus: — 

The  bulk  of  the  British  army,  under  his  own 
immediate  command,  at  Viseu,  Celorico,  Guarda, 
and  Pinhel — ^headquarters  being  at  Celorico ;  the 
cavalry  along  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  some 
at  Behnonte  ;  and  4,000  men  of  the  Light  Division 
under  Craufurd  pushed  out  between  the  Rivers  Coa 
and  Agueda,  watching  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  The 
strength  in  all  nearly  25,000  men. 

The  remainder  of  the  British  (about  6,000),  and 
some  Portuguese,  under  Hill  (about  5,000),  at 
Abrantes  and  Portalegre,  on  the  road  towards 
Badajoz. 

The  bulk  of  the  Portuguese  regular  troops,  paid 
by  England  and  commanded  by  British  officers, 
at  Thomar,  as  a  reserve,  and  in  the  fortresses  of 
Abneida,  Elvas,  &c.— nearly  80,000. 

The  Portuguese  militia — 21  regiments — ^to  the 
North  of  the  Douro  ;  a  somewhat  greater  number 
under  command  of  Beresford  at  Setuval,  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  Alemtejo,  and  thrown  out 
behind  the  Elga  and  the  Ponsul, — nearly  80,000. 

In  order  to  secure  supplies,  depdtS  \vere  estab- 
lished along  the  rivers, — viz.  at  Abrantes  and  near 
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Jane-  Lisbon,  on  the  Tagus ;  at  Figueras  and  Fena  Cova, 
1810  ^^  ^^^  Mondego ;  and  at  Oporto  and  Lamego  on 
the  Douro.  Magazines  of  consumption  were  placed 
at  Viseu,  Celorico,  Condeixa,  Leirya,  Thomar,  and 
Almeida.  Fl5ring  bridges  were  constiiicted  on  the 
Tagus  and  Zezere,  near  Abrantes ;  and  also  over 
the  Tagus  at  Vilha  Velha.  Roads  were  improved 
in  the  interior  of  Portugal,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  assist  the  Allied  communication ;  for  in- 
stance, the  road  from  Abrantes  by  Thomai-  and 
Espinhal  to  the  Mondego  (connecting  Hill,  by  a 
short  route,  with  Wellington) ;  and  that  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagus  from  Abrantes,  by  Vilha  Velha, 
to  Castel-Branco  (connecting  Hill  with  the  ad- 
vanced Portuguese  militia  on  the  Ponsul).  A 
chain  of  posts  by  Guarda,  Espinhal  and  Thomar 
to  Abrantes  was  also  estabUshed  to  secure  the 
communication  between  Hill  and  Wellington. 

Certain  roads  leading  towards  the  AlUed  posts, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  from  Castel-Branco 
over  the  mountains  to  Abrantes  (by  Sobriera 
Formosa),  and  that  leading  from  Sabugal,  by 
Behnonte,  and  along  the  Zezere  to  Thomar,  were 
made  more  difficult  to  the  enemy  by  breaking 
them  up. 

Signal  telegraphs,  of  which  a  naval  officer  was  in 
charge,  were  established  from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes 
and  Almeida. 

These  preparations  for  defence  should  be  care- 
fully noticed. 

In  this  position  Wellington  awaited  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  French  plans,  wwking  all  the  time  at 
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the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,   Craufurd  being   in- June- 
structed,  on  the  approach  of  the  French  in  any^gj^ 
strength,  to  retire  behind  the  Coa,  and  not'  to  risk 
a  serious  action  on  the  right  bank. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  was  for  Massena 
to  invade  Portugal  from  Salamanca,  while  Soult 
advanced  on  Badajoz  and  Elvas.  The  invasion 
of  Massena  was  to  be  the  real  serious  effort 
to  drive  the  Allies  back;  but  Soult  also,  after 
taking  Badajoz  and  Elvas,  was  to  co-operate 
by  endeavouring  to  reach  Lisbon  from  that 
direction. 

Early  in  Jime,  1810,  Massena  commenced  his 
operations  by  sending  Ney  across  the  Agueda  to 
invest  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  while  the  corps  of  Reynier 
was  kept  in  motion  in  order  to  perplex  Wellington. 

Craufurd  fell  back  towards  the  Coa  before  Ney's 
force,  which  was  six  times  stronger  than  his  own, 
and  Wellington,  knowing  that  he  would  be  power- 
less to  prevent  Ciudad-Rodrigo  falling  in  the 
end,  made  no  effort  to  relieve  it.  The  place  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  on  July  10th,  1810. 

After  the  fall  of  this  fortress  Ney  advanced, 
threatening  Almeida;  and  Crauiurd,  anxious  to 
delay  its  fall,  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Coa  dangerously  long,  in  opposition  (in  spirit  at 
all  events)  to  the  directions  he  had  received  from 
Wellington.  The  result  was  that  he  was  almost 
surrounded  by  the  larger  force  of  Ney,  and  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  troops  hastily  over  the  Coa  on 
July  24th,  1810,  by  one  narrow  bridge,  suffering 
serious  loss  and  very  nearly  losing  his  entire  force. 
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Aug.  which  was  composed  of  the  pick  of  the  British 
1810  Light  Division.  Sir  Harry  Smith  writes  as  to 
this:  "During  the  Peninsular  War  there  was 
never  a  more  severe  contest.  The  48rd  lost  17 
officers  and  150  men.  The  95th  (Rifles)  10  officers 
and  140  men.  The  bridge  was  literally  piled  with 
the  dead,  and  they  made  breastworks  of  the  bodies." 
— Autobiography  of  Si?*  Harry  Smith,  edited  by 
G.  C.  Moore-Smith,  M.A.,  1902. 

Wellington  now  withdrew  all  his  own  troops  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  except  one  division 
posted  at  Guarda  to  keep  open  the  communication 
with  Hill  and  watch  the  road  from  Almeida,  while 
the  militia  in  the  north  harassed  Massena's  rear, 
and  captured  Senabria. 

Until  August  15th  Massena  made  no  further 
decided  movements,  being  anxious  to  hear  what 
Soult  was  accompUshing  in  the  south  before  he 
entered  farther  into  the  campaign. 

He  then  (August  15th,  1810)  invested  Almeida 
with  Ney's  corps,  and  the  place  capitulated  on 
the  28th. 

Both  the  frontier  fortresses  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
and  Almeida  were  now  in  Massena's  hands,  and 
Reynier  having  been  brought  up  to  join  him,  he 
moved  forward.  On  August  16th  he  had  con- 
centrated his  troops  thus  (see  Map  IV.,  facing 
page  178): — 

Junot,  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  at  Pinhel. 

Ney  at  Macal. 

Reynier  at  Guarda. 

From  these  points  he  put  his  three  corps  in 
motion  for  Viseu, 
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Massena's  main  body  entered  Viseu  September  sopt 
21st,  1810,  but  the  artillery  was  in  rear,  and  did  ^^^® 
not  arrive  till  the  28rd. 

Wellington  had  fallen  back  before  the  French 
advance,  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  directing 
Hill  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  was  cert;ain  that 
Reynier  had  moved  northwards  ;  and  also  ordering 
up  some  British  and  Portuguese  troops  who  were 
at  Thomar  under  General  Leith. 

Proclamations  had  some  time  before  been  issued 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  by  the  Portuguese 
Government,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Wellington, 
directing  them,  upon  the  French  approach,  to  lay 
waste  their  fields,  break  down  their  bridges  and 
mills,  destroy  their  crops,  and  retire  within  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this 
means  the  country  would  be  turned  into  an 
inhospitable  desert  for  the  French,  affording  no 
sustenance  for  man  or  beast. 

Massena,  having  received  his  artillery,  advanced 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego  by  Martagoa 
towards  Coimbra,  and  Wellington,  having  observed 
his  line  of  march,  fell  back  along  the  left  bank 
behind  the  River  Alva. 

The  road  by  which  Massena  was  moving 
approaches,  at  a  few  leagues  north  of  Coimbra, 
the  Sierra  of  Busaco.  This  sierra  rises  to  some 
250  feet  above  the  surrounding  slopes,  which 
overhang  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego. 

At  Martagoa,  close  to  the  River  Criz,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Mondego,  the  road  branches 
off  into  five  other  roads,  by  each  of  which 
Coimbra  could  be  reached.     Of  these,  three  afford 
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Sept^  practicable  routes  over  the  Sierra  of  Busaco ;  a 
fourth,  a  poor  road,  leads  over  the  mountains  by 
the  Boyalva  Pass  to  Sardao,  and  thence  to 
Coimbra ;  the  fifth  turns  the  sierra  by  the  right, 
through  Pena  Cova,  close  under  the  Sierra  of 
Busaco. 

/^  It  was  determined  by  Wellington  to  endeavour 
to  bar  Massena's  path  at  the  Sierra  of  Busaco,  in 
order  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  own  soldiers  and 
of  the  people  of  Portugal,  and  also  to  gain  time 
to  withdraw  his  magazines  from  Coimbra  and 
Condeixa,  and  aid  the  Portuguese  peasantry  in 
carrying  out  the  destruction  of  the  crops.  This 
sierra  offered  an  excellent  position,  and  Hill  and 
also  Leith  (from  Thomar)  having  now  arrived, 
Wellington,   on  September   26th,   1810,  drew  up 

"*      the  army  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

troops  and  the  cavalry,  who  were  on  the  Sardao- 

Coimbra  road.       He   also   directed   some   Portu- 

(  ^  guese  mihtia  to  move  from  Lamego  upon  Sardao 

/V^  and    the    Boyalva    Pass,    to    prevent    his    being 

7  /      turned  by  that  road^  The  one  from  Pena  Cova 

was  commanded  by  the  Allied  guns  on  the  Sierra 

""^"^^N^usaco.   \V  '     ^  l/* '^ 

Ney,  leading  the  French  advance,  drove  in  the 
Allied  pickets  on  September  25th*  ;  but  Massena, 
who  was  in  rear,  would  not  sanction  an  attack  till 
he  leisurely  came  up  himself  at  2  p.m.  on  the  2Gth, 
when  he  ordered  it  for  dawn  on  the  27th. 

*  Napier  says  at  3  p.m.,  when  Wellington  had  only  25,000  men  in 
line ;  Oman  at  5  p.ra.,  when  he  had  nearly  43^000  in  line^  and  it  was 
too  late  to  attack  that  evening  (Lecture  on  battle  of  Busaco  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  March,  1907). 
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Sept  27, 
BATTLE   OF   BUSACO  IBIO 

September  Zlth,  1810 
(See  plan  facing  page  138) 

Ijlihis  battle  the  Allies  numbered  over  50,^000, 
tbftJEi£iuiLOT£]L60,000. 

The  Sierra  of  Busaeo  aiforded  a  strong  position, 
most  difficult  to  carry  even  with  a  very  superior 
force.  The  Allied  right  (Hill)  was  above  Pena 
Cova,  with  Portuguese  beyond  the  Mondego ;  the 
left  (Cole)  near  the  Sierra  Caramula.  Between 
these  stretched  the  divisions  of  Leith,  Pictgn, 
Spencer,  and  Craufiird,  with  some  Portuguese  and 
Germans,  Craufiird  being  rather  in  advance,  and 
Spencer  in  support  not  far  fi-om  the  convent  of 
Busaeo.  The  cavalry  were  near  Milheada ;  over  50 
guns  were  on  the  ridge.  The  communication  in  rear 
was  excellent,  and  in  fi-ont  of  the  position  the 
country  was  intersected  by  watercourses  and  deep 
ravines. 

The  French  attacked  with  three  columns  under 
Ney,  and  two  under  Reynier  (some  40,000) ;  Junot 
being  in  reserve.  Ney  was  to  move  when  Reynier 
had  crowned  the  ridge ;  and  all,  after  piercing  the 
British  centre,  were  to  converge  upon  the  convent* 

The  columns  ascended  the  heights  with  deter- 
mined bravery,  sustaining  very  heavy  loss  from  the 
artillery  and  musketry  fire  of  the  defenders.  The 
French  guns,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  were 
of  little  use.    At  one  time  Reynier's  troops  actually 

*  Massena's  (unpublished)  orders  (Oman  upon  the  battle  of  Busaeo, 
Journal  of  the  Hoyai  Artillery^  March,  1907). 
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Sept       reached  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  but  they  were 

iqiq'      shortly  afterwards  repulsed  and  driven  down  the 

slope,  while  more  to  the  Allied  left  a  decisive  charge 

of  1,800  British  bayonets,  ordered  by  Craufurd  at 

the  moment  the  French  neared  the  crest,  put  an 

end  to  all  the  attempts  on  that  part  of  the  position. 

' — '^     This  battle  was,  in  short,  a  hand-to-hand  fight 

^     in  which  great  bravery  was  shown  on  both  sides, 

and  in  it,  as  in  other  battles  which  we  have  already 

described,  the    superiority   of  the  line   over  the 

column,  when  the  line  is  composed  of  determined 

and  cool  troops,  was  once  more  illustrated. 

The  AUied  loss  was  about  1,800  ;  the  French 
nearly  5,000. 

"  Busaco,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal  and 
a  battle-honour,  commemorates  the  day. 

The  reasons  why  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  made  this 
stand  at  Busaco  are  more  fully  explained  further 
on  in  his  own  words. 

The  effect  of  it  was  to  dispel  the  despondent 
feeling  which  had  been  caused  both  in  England 
and  in  the  Peninsula  by  the  retreat  towards  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  in  the  previous  year ;  it  gave 
the  Portuguese  also  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
increased  their  trust  in  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  a 
leader. 

The  day  following  the  battle,  September  28th, 
Massena  discovered  the  road  by  the  Boyalva  Pass 
and  Sardao,  which  passed  round  the  left  of  this 
Allied  position,  and  in  the  night  made  towards  €he 
pass,  and  finding  it  unoccupied,  got  through  it  By 
a  mistake,  the  Portuguese  who  were  to  hold  it  had 
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taken    a    too   circuitous    route    \it  Oporto,   and  Oct.  lo, 

1810 

SO  did  not  forestall  the  French.  Thus  Massena 
had  gained  the  Oporto-Coimbra  road,  and  so 
secured  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  turn 
Wellington's  position  on  the  Busaco  heights. 

Wellington  then  abandoned  the  heights,  and 
retired  by  Coimbra,  Pombal,  and  Leirya  to  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Massena  followed,  sacking 
Coimbra  and  forcing  occasional  rearguard  actions 
upon  the  Allies ;  and  found  himself  on  October  10th, 
1810,  face  to  face  with  the  works  of  Torres  Vedras 
(see  plan  facing  page  142  *),  he  having  up  to  that 
time  never  even  heard  of  their  existence. 

He  now  saw  a  barrier  in  his  path  which  struck 
him  with  such  astonishment  that  he  retired,  and 
did  not  come  forward  again  for  two  days,  when  he 
cautiously  reconnoitred  the  Allied  position.  The 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  consisted  of  three  great  lines 
of  defence.  To  form  the  first  or  outer  one,  a  tract 
of  country,  thirty  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  where  gunboats  aided  in 
the  defence,  across  by  Torres  Vedras  to  the  sea,  had 
been  fortified  with  numerous  redoubts  and  bristled 
with  guns.  This  country,  by  nature  most  formid- 
ably strong,  had  been  made  stronger  by  scarping  the 
mountains,  damming  up  the  rivers,  forming  inun- 
dations, and  breaking  up  roads ;  inside  this  barrier, 
eight  miles  in  rear,  was  a  second,  stronger,  line ; 
and  behind  this,  around  Lisbon,  an  intrenched 
camp :  the  defences  in  all  consisting  of  some  150 
redoubts,  on  which  were  mounted  600  cannon. 

*  To  understand  these  works  in  detail^  large  scale  plans  must  be 
consulted;  but  that  opposite  page  142  shows  their  general  character. 
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Nov.  It  indicates  the  scale  of  these  works  to  mention 

that  10,000  peasants,  relieved  weekly,  had  been 
employed  upon  them  for  a  long  time.  Across  the 
lines  led  the  only  roads  by  which  the  French  could 
approach  Lisbon.  Five  practicable  for  artillery 
crossed  the  first  line,  and  four  the  second  line, 
and  these  were  defended  by  every  kind  of  obstacle. 
Signal  posts  had  been  established  on  the  principal 
heights,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  was  such 
that  while,  behind  the  lines,  communication  from 
one  end  to  the  other  was  easy  for  the  defenders, 
a  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  north  (the  Bara- 
gueda)  divided  an  army  facing  the  right  and  left 
extremities  of  the  lines  by  a  formidable  natural 
obstacle. 

The  position  of  Massena  was  now  as  gloomy  as 
it  had  before  seemed  hopeftil.  For  one  month, 
extended  along  the  front  of  the  lines,  he  sought 
in  vain  to  find  a  practicable  entrance ;  and  during 
it  the  Portuguese  militia  and  peasantry  closed 
upon  his  rear,  destroyed  his  magazines,  and  forced 
him  to  seek  for  sustenance  by  dispersing  his  army 
over  the  half-deserted  coimtry.  During  this  time  he 
sent  a  messenger  (General  Foy)  to  Paris,  imploring 
Napoleon  to  order  reinforcements  to  his  succour, 
and  in  November  made  an  effort  to  pass  across 
the  Tagus ;  but  Hill  watched  the  river  so  closely 
that  he  found  it  impossible.  He  then  withdrew 
to  Santarem,  Alcanhete,  Thomar,  and  Punhete. 

It  is  due  to  those  able  officers  of  Engineers 
who,  under  Wellington's  general  instructions, 
planned,  traced  and  supervised  the  famous 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  which  thus  foiled  Massena, 
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to  say  that  chief  among  them  was  Colonel  Nov.- 
John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Jones,  who  sub-i8i6 
sequently  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  war  in 
Spain  (in  1814)  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Richard)  Fletcher,  who  was  subsequently 
killed  at  the  assault  of  St.  Sebastian*  Wellington 
now  took  up  a  position  at  Cartaxo,  Alcoentre,  and 
along  the  Rio  Mayor,  leaving  a  small  force  in 
the  lines,  and  the  two  armies  remained  in  presence 
four  months  (which  takes  us  into  the  year  1811), 
the  policy  of  Wellington,  who  was  well  supplied 
himself  from  Lisbon  and  the  sea,  being  not  to  lose 
his  own  men  in  any  engagement,  but  to  reduce 
his  enemy  by  famine. 

During  these  operations  the  corps  of  Mortier, 
sent  by  Soult  towards  Badajoz,  and  watched  by 
Hill's  force,  had  done  nothing  of  importance,  but 
the  French  had  taken  several  more  of  the  Spanish 
strongholds,  including  Tortosa. 
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The  position  taken  up  by  the  Allied  army  in 
Portugal,  in  order  to  await  the  French  invasion, 
has  been  so  fully  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  the  different  roads,  etc.,  by  which  the 
armies  operated  put  down  with  so  much  detail, 
because  an  examination  into  this  campaign  in  these 
particulars  is  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  French  could  have  invaded  Portugal  by 
several  different  lines: — 

1.  From  the  north,  crossing  the  River  Douro,  as 
Soult  had  attempted  in  1809. 
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2.  From  some  point  between  the  Douro  and  the 
Tagus  rivers,  either  from  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
on  the  northern,  or  from  Coria  on  the 
southern,  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Sierra 
Guadarama. 
8.  From  the  south  of  the  River  Tagus,  between 

it  and  the  Guadiana  {e.g.  from  Badajoz). 
The  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  directions  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  in  the  north,  and 
Badajoz  in  the  south  ;  both  because  it  would  be  an 
object  to  the  French  to  gain  these  fortresses,  and 
because  the  roads  past  them  were  the  best  for  an 
invading  army.  All  points^  however,  had  to  be 
watched,  and  were  so. 

The  dispositions  of  Wellington  were  such,  that 
while  a  portion  of  the  Portuguese  militia  observed 
the  first  of  the  above  lines,  he  himself,  stretching 
from  Viseu  to  Guarda  and  Belmonte,  and  with 
Beresford's  Portuguese  militia  about  the  Elga  and 
Ponsul,  observed  the  second;  and  Hill,  about 
Abrantes  and  Portalegre,  the  third. 

The  reserves  occupied  a  central  position  at 
Thomar,  and  the  arrangements  as  to  bridges,  roads, 
chains  of  posts,  etc.,  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  to  increase  the  facility  of  the  Allied  com- 
munications and  impede  the  movements  of  the 
French,  left  nothing  undone  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  possible  to  ensure  security  from 
surprise  and  hamper  the  enemy.  Wellington  had 
an  interior  position  with  regard  to  the  French, 
and  in  two  marches  could  count  on  concentrating 
over  35,000  men,  not  including  men  in  garrison, 
etc.,  towards  AJmeida;  or  at  Guarda  (by  uniting 
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his  own  troops  with  the  militia  north  of  the  river, 
or  the  Portuguese  from  Thomax) ;  and  about 
30,000  towards  Badajoz  (by  uniting  Hill's  force 
with  the  militia  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  towards 
the  Elga  and  Ponsul ;  and  as  the  line  of  invasion 
became  pronounced,  the  troops  from  Thomar  and 
reinforcements  from  England  could  be  ordered  up. 
Hill  and  the  militia  along  the  Ponsul  had  a  very 
responsible  duty  to  perform  in  guarding  the  line 
of  the  Tagus,  for  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the  French 
could  force  their  way  past  them  before  Wellington 
could  come  from  the  north,  they  could  interpose 
between  the  latter  and  Lisbon. 

Of  the  different  lines  of  invasion  above  alluded 
to  as  open  to  the  French,  the  first  had  been  tried 
by  Soult,  who  had  found  it  difficult  ,and  failed. 
The  third  was  now  about  to  be  tried  by  Soult  in 
aid  of  Massena's  movements.  Massena's  choice 
therefore  almost  necessarily  narrowed  itself  to  the 
second,  and  to  a  selection  between  the  lines  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  chain  of  the  Guadarama. 
To  have  advanced  by  both  of  these  would  have 
needlessly  weakened  his  strength. 

That  to  the  north  was  the  nearer  to  his  position 
at  Salamanca,  and  the  most  direct.  To  operate  by 
the  southern  he  must  cross  the  Guadarama  chain  by 
the  passes  of  Bafios  or  Perales,  exposing  the  flank 
and  rear  of  his  line  of  march  to  annoyance  from 
the  Allies.  The  roads  also  to  the  south  of  the 
mountains  were  known  from  the  experience  of 
Junot  to  be  very  bad.  Weighed  against  these 
disadvantages  was  the  fact  that  an  advance  from 
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this  direction  {e.g.  from  Coria)  would  have  enabled 
communication  to  be  kept  up  with  Joseph  at 
Madrid,  and  with  Soult,  by  Almaraz  and  Alcantara. 
Still,  a  consideration  of  all  the  drawbacks  to  the 
southern  line  fully  accounts  for  Massena's  adoption 
of  that  through  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Almeida. 

But  after  Massena,  following  this  line,  had 
secured  the  strongholds  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and 
Almeida,  and  driven  in  the  Allies  from  their 
vicinity,  he  had  again  the  opportunity  of  choosing, 
from  out  of  some  three  or  four  directions,  the  best 
one  for  his  advance. 

The  existence  of  the  long  mountain  ridges 
in  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Estrella,  stretching 
from  Guarda  towards  Lisbon,  and  over  which 
the  roads  were  few,  bad,  and  easily  defended, 
almost  forced  an  army  approaching  the  Portuguese 
capital  from  the  direction  of  Almeida  to  select 
which  side  of  the  ridge  it  will  move  by,  and  then 
adhere  to  it. 

Massena  might  have  tried  to  force  the  Sierra 
Estrella  near  Guarda,  and  advance  down  the 
Zezere  Valley;  but  the  road  was  broken  up  and 
carefully  watched,  and  the  Allied  position  strong. 

He  might  have  advanced  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mondego,  but  the  road  passed  over  moun- 
tains, and  was  described  to  Massena  by  some 
Portuguese  of  position  as  being  a  far  worse  one 
than  it  in  reality  was,  although  Napier  implies 
that  he  would  reaUy  have  done  more  wisely  to 
have  taken  that  road. 

He  therefore  determined  to  move  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mondego,  through  Viseu  and  Coimbra. 
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When  Massena  first  arrived  in  front  of  the  Allied 
position  at  Busaco,  he  might  then  have  turned  it 
as  he  did  subsequently  on  the  28th,  and  without 
any  greater  risk  of  loss  to  his  army :  but  he  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  practicable  road  over 
the  mountains  at  this  point  until  after  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  when  the  unfortunate  nature  of  his 
position  made  him  search  carefully  for  any  outlet 
from  it. 

To  gain  information  regarding  all  the  roads 
and  paths  in  an  enemy's  country  is  impossible 
without  much  exertion  and  running  great  danger ; 
but  sometimes  hardly  any  sacrifice  is  too  great 
to  make  in  order  to  procure  it. 

Costr  t/  ^  /an  r 

Wellmgton  has  been  criticised  for  having  fought 
the  battle  of  Busaco  and  lost  men,  when  he  meant 
eventually  to  retreat  within  the  lines.  What  he 
himself  says  on  this  point  is  interesting : — 

"  I  should  have  been  inexcusable  if,  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  had  not  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
_^  enemy  there  * ;  and  I  should  have  stopped  him 
entirely  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blunders  of  the 
Portuguese  general  commanding  in  the  north,  who 
was  prevented  by  a  small  French  patrol  from 
sending  Trant  by  the  road  by  which  he  was  ordered 
to  march.  If  he  had  come  by  that  road — i.e.  by 
Sardao  and  the  Boyalva  Pass — the  French  could  not 
have  turned  our  position,   and  they  must  have 

*  Oman,  who  has  three  times  walked  over  the  battlefield,  writes  of 
the  position  as  "  a  splendid  one,"  favourable  to  the  Allied  artillery  and 
infantry,  as  compared  to  the  French,  and  such  as  in  itself  justified  the 
determination  to  give  battle  upon  it  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Artillery^ 
March,  1907). 
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attacked  us  again ;  they  could  not  have  carried  it, 
and  they  must  have  retired.  That  which  has  since 
happened  shows  that,  if  not  turned,  I  could  have 
maintained  it  without  loss  of  importance,  and  that, 
if  turned,  I  could  retire  from  it  without  incon- 
venience. It  has  likewise  removed  an  impression 
which  began  to  be  very  general,  that  we  intended 
to  fight  no  more,  but  to  retire  to  our  ships  ;  and  it 
has  given  the  Portuguese  troops  a  taste  for  an 
amusement  to  which  they  woye  not  before  accus- 
tomed, and  which  they  would  not  have  acquired 
if  I  had  not  put  them  in  a-very  strong  position." 

The  political  as  well  as  the  military  situation 
made  it,  in  fact,  of  importance  to  give  battle  at 
this  time  if  a  favourable  opportunity  offered.  The 
battle  of  Busaco,  writes  Napier,  "  was  forced  upon 
him  [Wellington]  by  events,  and  was  in  fine  a 
political  battle."  He  adds,  too,  that  the  changes 
in  Government  policy  in  England  which  might 
have  followed  upon  any  reverse  made  Wellington 
determine  to  fight  no  more  than  was  necessary, 
otherwise  he  might  have  attacked  Massena  after 
he  turned  towards  the  Boyalva  Pass;  but  at  this 
time  "the  loss  of  a  single  brigade  might  have 
caused  the  English  Government  to  abandon  the 
contest  altogether." 

Probably  therefore  considerations,  which  no 
leader  can  wisely  ignore,  would  have  led  him  to 
avoid  a  second  battle,  even  could  he  have  felt  that 
he  was  attacking  to  great  advantage ;  but  his  de- 
spatches show  that,  from  uncertainty  as  to  Massena's 
real  intentions,  he  could  not  feel  this. 
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He  writes  that,  late  on  the  28th,  he  saw  French 
troops  moving  to  their  rear,  and  passing  the  hills 
between  the  Sierra  and  Martagoa.  He  was  doubt- 
ful, however,  of  their  object  and  of  the  direction 
they  might  take  later  on — whether  to  right  or 
left;  he  believed  that  Sardao  would  be  held  by 
the  Portuguese  ;  and  darkness  was  approaching. 

So,  during  that  night,  in  order  to  be  closer  to 
the  Oporto-Coimbra  road,  he  determined  to  move 
down  from  the  Sierra.  By  the  morning  of  the 
29th  he  had  abandoned  it,  and  gone  himself  to 
Fornos,  whence  he  writes  to  Hill,  "We  do  not 
know  which  way  they  have  turned,"  and  tells 
him  to  "watch  his  right 

Thus,  while  still  uncertain,  for  the  reasons  ex- 
plained, of  Massena's  position,  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Sierra.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  not  the 
case  that,  while  still  upon  it,  he  either  saw  or  knew 
(as  some  have  implied)  that  Massena  was  certainly 
turning  his  left  flank,  yet  declined  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  him  to  advantage. 

The  secrecy  with  which  the  construction  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  was  carried  on  appears  al- 
most inexplicable.  It  says  much  for  the  activity 
of  Wellington's  posts,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Portuguese,  without  which  not  even  the  death 
penalty  held  over  all  who  communicated  with  the 
enemy  could  have  prevented  some  intelligence  of 
their  existence  reaching  the  French. 

The  ability  with  which  Hill  aided  Wellington  in 
the  operations    of   tliis    campaign,-^now    closely 
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watching  Reynier ;  now  hurrying  by  forced  marches 
towards  Wellington  (thus  reaching  him  in  time 
for  the  battle  of  Busaco);  now  preventing  Massena 
from  effecting  a  passage  over  the  Tagus  into  the 
fertile  districts  of  the  Alemtejo, — ^have  always  been 
much  praised.  Promptitude  and  daring  in  action, 
combined  with  a  readiness  to  subordinate  his 
personal  operations  to  the  furtherance  of  Welling- 
ton's general  plan,  especially  marked  the  character 
of  Hill,  rendering  him  conspicuously  a  model 
for  soldiers.  It  is  most  interesting,  too,  to  read 
Wellington's  remarks  upon  Craufurd's  error  in 
remaining  too  long  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa. 

"  I  had  positively  desired  him  not  to  engage  in 
any  affair  on  the  other  side  of  the  Coa,  and  I 
repeated  my  injunction  that  he  should  not  engage 
in  an  affair  on  the  right  of  the  river,  in  answer  to 
a  letter  in  which  he  told  me  that  he  thought  the 
cavalry  could  not  remain  there  without  the  in- 
fantry. .  .  .  You  will  say,  if  this  is  the  case,  why 
not  accuse  Craufurd  ?  I  answer,  because,  if  I  am 
hanged  for  it,  I  cannot  accuse  a  man  who  I  believe 
has  meant  well,  and  whose  error  is  one  of  judg- 
ment and  not  of  intention;  and  indeed  I  must 
add,  although  my  errors,  and  those  of  others  also, 
are  visited  heavily  upon  me,  that  is  not  the  way  in 
which  any,  much  less  a  British  army,  can  be  com- 
manded."— Supplementary  Correspondence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  Letter  to  the  Honourable  fV. 
Pole,  CehricOy  July  Slst,  1810. 

Soult,  as  we  have  seeh,  made  no  efficient  attempt 
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in  the  campaign  to  aid  Massena.  Some  writers 
have  accused  him  of  jealousy  of  that  marshal, 
but  possibly  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  the  pacifying  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  quelling  the  guerilla  bands, 
gave  him,  as  he  asserted,  so  much  to  do  that  he 
was  unable  to  accomplish  more. 

The  value  to  an  army  acting  on  the  defensive 
of  such  works  as  those  of  Torres  Vedras  is  well 
illustrated.  These  lines  had  almost  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  perfect  defensive  works.  They  were 
strong  by  nature  and  art,  permitted  the  holders 
of  them  to  move  out  freely,  had  their  flanks  secure, 
a  good  communication  for  the  defenders  in  rear, 
and  obstacles  in  fix)nt  which  much  interfered 
with  the  enemy's  attacking  them.  They  saved 
Portugal,  and  turned  the  scale  of  war  against 
the  French. 

So,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  the  contest  in 
the  Peninsula  was  thus  balanced : — 

The  French  had  succeeded  in  confining  the 
British  to  one  comer  of  Portugal ;  they  had  cap- 
tured  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Almeida  \  had  subdued 
almost  all  Spain  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz  (which 
still  held  out)  and  Badajoz;  and  could  also  draw 
large  reinforcements  from  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  had  not  driven  Welling- 
ton out  of  Portugal,  and  the  British  Government 
and  people,  aroused  by  the  victory  of  Busaco  and 
the  check  to  Massena,  were  more  inclined  to 
prosecute  the  war. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN,  1811 
(FiBST  Pebiod) 
OPERATIONS     NEAR     CADIZ  —  BARROSA  —  RETREAT     OF 
MASSENA    FROM    BEFORE    THE    LINES    OF    TORllliS 
VEDRAS— EXPULSION  OF  THE  FRENCH  FROM  PORTUGAL 
FOR  THE  THIRD  TIME 


The  campaign  of  1811,  like  that  of  1809,  may  be 
divided  conveniently  into  two  periods:  the  first 
defensive — i.e.  the  expulsion  from  Portugal  of  the 
invading  anny  of  Massena;  the  second  offensive, 
being  preparatory  to  Wellington's  campaign 
against  the  French  in  Spain  in  1812. 

The  operations  of  1811  have  been  viewed  by 
some  as  forming,  perhaps,  among  all  the  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  the  most  complete  illustration 
of  Wellington's  mastery  of  the  art  of  war. 

Though  not  marked  by  such  brilliant  victories 
as  that  of  Salamanca  in  1812,  and  Vittoria  in 
1818,  they  made  evident  to  the  world  his  superi- 
ority as  a  leader  in  both  defensive  and  offensive 
fighting  ;  his  skill  both  in  strategy  and  tactics  ;  his 
marvellous  resource    in    overcoming    difficulties ; 
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Jan.        his   discenuuent  of  the  weak  points  of  his  ad- 

1811  • 

versary ;  and  his  power  of  handling  a  small  army 
so  as  to  baffle  and  overcome  a  far  more  numerous 
one.  It  placed  beyond  question  his  right  to  be 
ranked  among  the  great  military  commanjders  of 
the  world. 

The  campaign  was  in  a  large  measure  one  of 
battles,  sieges,  and  close  fighting  in  various 
quarters ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  affords  striking 
lessons  in  the  broader  movements  of  strategy.  It 
had  also  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  Peninsula,  and  it 
opened  with  two  events  of  great  interest  and 
consequence — viz.  the  defeat  of  the  French  under 
Victor  at  Barrosa  near  Cadiz  in  Spain,  and  the 
retreat  of  Massena  from  before  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  in  Portugal. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Massena  at  the  dose 
of  1810,  finding  his  passage  to  Lisbon  barred  by 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  while  a  long  extent  of 
half  desolate  and  hostile  country  lay  between  him 
and  his  nearest  supports,  had  sent  General  Foy  to 
Napoleon  imploring  aid.  The  Emperor,  however, 
had  already  determined  in  his  own  mind  upon 
the  invasion  of  Russia;  and  partly  upon  this 
account,  and  partly  because  he  considered  that  the 
forces  of  Massena  and  Soult  should  be  of  them* 
selves  a  match  for  the  Allies,  he  refused  to  aid 
Massena  further  that  by  directing  Soult  to  act 
vigorously  in  his  support  from  the  direction  of 
Badajoz. 

In  accordance  with  this  order  Soult,  early  in 
January,  1811,  having  left  a  force  (under  M^shal 
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Allied  expedition  set  out — viz.  to  raise  the  siege  March  6, 
of  Cadiz — ^was  not  attained.  No  permanent  ^^^^ 
result  followed  the  battle,  because  the  Spaniards, 
neither  during  the  contest  nor  after  it,  co-operated 
duly.  Had  they  done  so  Victor's  defeat  would 
most  probably  have  been  more  complete,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz  would  have  followed 
upon  it. 

Graham,  like  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Talavera, 
had  found  that  he  could  not  work  effectively  with 
the  Spanish  leaders,  who,  though  they  and  their 
troops  showed  much  gallantry  at  times,  were  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  in  many  respects. 

The  battle  affords  a  notable  instance  of  how 
gallantry  and  resolution  may  wrest  victory  out  of 
impending  defeat,  and  troops  emerge,  through  these 
qualities,  triumphant  out  of  danger.  It  forms 
another  illustration,  also,  of  a  successful  counter- 
stroke  in  battle  made  under  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  having  to  turn  about  and  retake 
a  height  from  an  enemy  who  has  already  obtained 
the  advantage  of  securing  a  position  there,  on  the 
line  of  retreat. 

Wellington's  soldiers  in  the  battles  of  the 
Peninsular  War  and  at  Waterloo  set  an  example 
of  cool  and  determined  courage  to  their  successors 
for  all  time. 

The  bold  course  which  Graham  took  was  pro- 
bably also  the  most  prudent,  for,  pressed  by  the 
victorious  French  and  foflowed  by  many  fugitives 
from  the  Barrosa  ridge,  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  pass  the  narrow  bridge  over 
the  Santi  Petri,  and  reach  the  island  of  I^eon. 
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March  6,  We  need  dwell  no  further  upon  the  operations 
^^^  in  this  portion  of  Spain  than  to  say  that  the  battle 
of  Barrosa  shows  the  danger  which  may  be  incurred 
by  advancing  past  a  wood  or  forest  like  that  of 
Chiclana  without  first  reconnoitring  it,  and  to 
mention  that  the  great  value  of  Cadiz,  both  to  the 
British  and  the  French,  lay  in  the  fact  that  whoever 
held  it  was  in  possession  of  a  fortified  port  which 
a  fleet  could  enter,  and  that  while  the  British 
occupied  it  the  French  domination  in  Andalusia 
was  necessarily  incomplete. 

We  now  revert  to  Wellington's  operations  in 
Portugal. 

RETREAT   OF   MASSENA 

On  the  same  day  (March  5th,  1811)  on  which 
the  battle  of  Barrosa  was  fought  near  Cadiz, 
Massena  commenced  to  retreat  from  before  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  remained  in  the  position 
which  he  held  at  the  close  of  1810,  waiting  for 
Soult  to  move  northward,  the  ground  he  occupied 
being  both  naturally  strong,  and  strengthened  by 
earthworks.  The  hostile  armies  of  the  French  and 
Allies  had  thus  faced  each  other  throughout 
January  and  February,  1811,  divided  only  by  a 
bridge  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  causeway  across 
a  marsh,  which  was  mined  by  the  Allies,  and  on 
the  other  hand  commanded  by  French  guns. 

We  have  mentioned  the  instructions  which  had 
been  issued  by  Wellington  to  the  Portuguese 
peasantry,  before  the  Allied  retreat  to  the  lines. 
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to  destroy  all  their  crops,  and  to  carry  off  their  March  6, 
cattle,  so  as  to  leave  no  food  available  for  the^^^^ 
French,  This  order  was  partially  carried  out,  but 
only  partially.  One  can  understand  the  difficulty 
there  must  have  been  in  enforcing  such  a  decree 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  hurried  retreat,  and 
the  natural  reluctance  to  obey  it  on  the  part  of 
the  peasants.  As  a  fact,  although  most  of  the 
mills  were  destroyed,  the  movables  carried  off, 
and  the  country  abandoned — 250,000  Portuguese 
retiring  towards  the  lines  and  across  the  Tagus — 
yet  large  tracts  of  land  covered  with  wheat  re- 
mained untouched,  especially  near  Santarem,  so 
that  Massena  had  been  able  to  subsist  his  troops 
longer  than  ought  to  have  been  the  case. 

But  by  March  5th,  1811,  his  army  had  fallen 
into  such  great  distress,  and  his  necessities  had 
become  so  urgent,  that  he  could  delay  no  longer 
for  Soult,  and  having  heard  also  that  reinforce- 
ments were  arriving  at  liisbon  for  Wellington 
(some  7,000  men  had  landed),  he  at  last  gave  way. 
After  a  feint  to  cross  the  Zezere  and  attack 
Abrantes,  he  sent  off  in  advance  his  baggage  and 
what  stores  he  could  move;  blew  up  the  works 
he  had  established  at  Pimhete,  with  the  view  of 
constructing  a  bridge  over  the  Tagus;  and  de- 
stroying some  of  his  baggage  and  what  guns  he 
could  not  horse,  commenced  in  the  night  his 
celebrated  retreat  out  of  Portugal. 

The  horrors  of  this  retreat  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. As  the  French,  pressed  by  Wellington, 
fell  back  through  the  wasted  districts  in  their  rear, 
they  perished  in  great  numbers  from  hunger  and 

11 
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March  the  sword ;  and  in  their  fury  and  exasperation, 
jgj^'  marked  their  track  by  murder,  rapine,  and  burning 
villages. 

Massena  retired  in  two  columns.  Junot  and 
Montbrun's  cavalry,  followed  by  Ney,  by  Thomar 
and  Leirya,  making  for  Pombal  and  Coimbra ;  a 
flanking  force  marching  by  Thomar  and  Espinhal 
on  Murcella.  (See  map  facing  page  178.)  A 
portion  of  Ney's  corps  remained  behind  long 
enough  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  stores 
at  Punhete,  and  then  followed  the  main  body. 

By  March  8th  the  whole  army  was  on  the  move, 
and  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  that 
Massena  was  in  fiill  retreat,  and  did  not  contem- 
plate an  attack  on  the  lines  from  the  direction  of 
Leirya,  ordered  a  portion  of  the  Allied  force  towards 
Badajoz,  having  heard  of  the  investment  of  that 
fortress  by  Soult  With  the  rest  of  the  army  he 
followed  Massena,  his  divisions  marching  through 
Thomar  and  Leirya  to  Pombal,  except  one  brigade, 
which  from  Thomar  followed  the  French  flanking 
force  towards  Espinhal. 

Wellington  sent  orders  also  from  Thomar  to  the 
Portuguese  to  break  up  the  roads  between  the 
Mondego  and  the  Douro,  remove  all  boats  from 
these  rivers,  and  look  to  the  security  of  Oporto. 

The  French,  however,  had  gained  a  start  of 
nearly  four  days  upon  their  pursuers. 

On  March  10th  Wellington  at  Pombal  (see  map 
facing  page  178)  came  up  with  Ney,  commanding 
Massena's  rear-guard,  whose  object  it  was  to  keep 
back  the  Allies  by  taking  up  strong  positions 
on  the  line  of  retreat  (which  Wellington  must 
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'  turn,  or  bring  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle  March 
to  attack),  retiring  from  them  before  a  superior  J^j ' 
force  of  his  enemy  could  close  with  him. 

Wellington  saw  that  the  position  at  Pombal 
was  strong,  and  that  Massena  appeared  determined 
to  fight,  so  having  heard  that  Badajoz  could  hold 
out  for  some  time  longer,  he  counter-ordered 
the  troops  he  had  directed  towards  that  fortress, 
instructing  them  to  join  him. 

But  on  the  night  of  the  10th,  Ney,  after  a 
short  skirmish  at  Pombal,  and  several  manoeuvres 
to  delay  the  Allies,  retired  to  another  strong 
position  near  Redinha,  showing  such  a  bold  front 
that  Wellington,  uncertain  whether  the  whole 
French  army  was  not  behind  him  in  support, 
was  compelled  to  make  detailed  dispositions  for 
the  attack. 

Detaching  divisions  (on  March  12th)  to  the 
right  and  left  with  a  view  to  turn  Ney's  flanks, 
he  was  about  to  move  himself  against  the  centre, 
when  Ney,  having  opposed  his  progress  as  far  as 
he  dare,  set  fire  to  Redinha,  and  rapidly  with- 
drew towards  Condeixa. 

Now  Massena  had  given  Ney,  whom  he  had 
strengthened  with  a  portion  of  Junot's  corps, 
stringent  orders  to  make  a  very  determined  stand 
in  front  of  Condeixa,  while  he  (Massena)  sent 
Montbrun's  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the  roads  towards 
Coimbra  and  Murcella,  and  if  possible  seize  the 
former  place,  so  that  the  French  could  retreat 
through  it  towards  Oporto.  Ney  took  up  a  posi- 
tion, accordingly,  covering  Condeixa,  Montbrun 
proceeding  to  Coimbra ;  but  the  Allies  coming  up 
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March  in  Ncv's  front  on  March  18th,  and  a  division 
1811 '  having  been  detached  to  turn  his  left,  he,  in  fear 
of  being  cut  off  from  the  road  through  Miranda  * 
to  Murcella,  as  well  as  prevented  from  crossing 
the  Mondego  at  Coimbra,  set  fire  to  Condeixa 
and  retired  (sacrificing  part  of  his  baggage)  to 
Cazal  Nova,  whither  Massena,  on  hearing  that 
Ney  had  abandoned  Condeixa,  had  also  ordered 
Junot  to  fall  back. 

The  French  on  their  retreat  to  Cazal  Nova  were 
in  a  critical  situation.  Montbrun  had,  on  nearing 
Coimbra,  found  the  bridge  destroyed  and  the 
Portuguese  in  position  on  the  right  bank.  He  was 
unable  to  move  by  Condeixa,  which  Ney  was 
abandoning,  and  so  was  forced  to  try  and  join 
Massena  by  a  circuitous  and  difficult  route  up  the 
Deuca  River  to  Miranda;  while  Wellington,  by 
moving  two  of  his  divisions  round  Ney's  left  flank, 
pressed  the  French  hard,  endeavouring  to  forestall 
them  at  Cazal  Nova,  to  cut  in  between  Ney  and 
Junot,  and  to  intercept  the  French  flanking  force 
(under  Reynier)  at  Miranda,  which  was  marching 
ftx)m  Thomar,  by  Espinhal,  on  Murcella. 

The  Allies,  however,  though  they  caused  great 
distress  to  the  French,  and  nearly  cut  off  Ney  from 
Junot,  did  not  completely  attain  their  objects ;  Ney 
showed  fight  in  every  available  position,  and  both 
Montbrun  and  Reynier  eventually  succeeded  in 
joining  him  at  Miranda. 

On  the  14th  there  was  a  sharp  engagement  at 
Cazal  Nova,  whence  Ney,  having  again  destroyed 

*  This    village    is    called    sometimes  "  Miranda ''  and  sometimea 
''Miranda  de  Corvo." 
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a  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition  to  lighten  March 
his  march,  retired  through  Miranda,  burning  that  jg^^ ' 
village,  to  Foz  d'Arouce  on  the  River  Ceira. 

Experience  had  now  shown  Wellington  the 
various  ruses  to  which  Ney  resorted,  as  well  as  his 
real  object  and  approximate  strength.  He  there- 
fore pressed  him  vigorously  from  point  to  point 
Every  position  the  French  assumed  was  quickly 
turned  or  attacked,  Wellington  constantly  resorting 
to  turning  movements,  and  the  retreat  went  steadily 
on.  At  Foz  d'Arouce  there  was  an  engagement 
on  the  15th  with  the  Allies,  and  subsequently  a 
French  eagle  thrown  into  the  River  Ceira  was 
recovered,*  After  this  Wellington  sent  off  Beres- 
ford  with  a  considerable  force  to  recapture  Badajoz — 
of  the  fall  of  which,  to  the  French,  on  March  10th, 
he  had  received  intelligence — ^while  he  himself 
continued  the  pursuit  of  Massena. 

From  Foz  d'Arouce  the  French  retired  behind 
the  Alva,  blowing  up  the  bridge  over  the  Ceira ; 
but  finding  the  one  over  the  Mondego  cut,  and 
the  Portuguese  on  the  right  bank,  were  forced  to 
keep  to  the  south  of  the  latter  river. 

At  Moita  Wellington  was  reluctantly  obliged'  to 
halt,  as  he  had  outrun  all  his  suppUes,  and  had 
to  procure  them  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego. 
This  gave  Massena  some  breathing  time,  and 
on  March  21st,  having  destroyed  yet  more  of  his 
baggage  and  ammunition,  he  reached  Celorico  and 
Guarda. 

He  now  determined  to  move  by  Sabugal  into 

*  This  eagle^  which  belonged  to  the  French  39th  Regiment,  is  now 
in  the  ch&pel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea. 
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March  22  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  and  endeavour  to  unite 
6*i8n  ^^*^  Joseph  or  Soult,  instead  of  retiring  to 
Almeida,  on  the  road  to  which  place  he  might  be 
opposed  by  the  Portuguese  moving  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mondego ;  but  Ney,  becoming  some- 
what insubordinate,  had,  before  he  could  be 
stopped,  already  marched  a  short  distance  towards 
Almeida.  This,  and  the  fact  of  provisions  being 
very  scarce,  caused  delay,  and  prevented  Massena 
from  carrying  out  his  resolve.  He  now  deprived 
Ney  of  his  command,  and  having  been  attacked  by 
Wellington  at  Guarda  on  March  29th,  marched 
to  Sabugal,  resolving  to  retreat,  if  pressed,  to 
Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

On  April  1st  he  was  again  attacked  by  Wellington 
in  his  position  near  Sabugal,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Coa.  Here  there  was  a  sharp  fight,  owing  to  a 
brigade  of  the  Light  Division  coming  unexpectedly 
in  a  thick  fog  into  contact  with  a  very  superior 
French  force.  The  British  troops  held  their  ground 
on  this  occasion  so  tenaciously  that  Wellington 
described  the  action  in  his  despatch  as  "  one  of  the 
most  glorious  British  troops  were  ever  engaged  in." 
Massena's  left  having  in  this  action  been  skilfully 
turned,  he  retired  over  the  Portuguese  frontier  on 
April  5th,  1811,  falling  back  on  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
and  thence  to  Salamanca. 

Thus  Massena  was  driven  out  of  Portugal, 
having  suffered  great  hardships,  and  lost,  since  he 
entered  it,  80,000  men,  of  whom  many  had  died 
of  starvation  or  disease,  and  about  6,000  perished 
in  the  retreat  alone. 
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COMMENTS   ON   THE   RETKEAT 

The  retreat  of  Massena,  and  his  pursuit  by 
Wellington,  afford  lessons  of  great  military  value. 

The  line  by  which  the  French  retired — ^viz.  that 
by  Pombal  and  Leirya  upon  Coimbra — should  be 
first  considered. 

When  Massena  broke  up  from  Santarem  he 
might  instead  have  retired  by  the  following  lines : — 

1st.  Across  the  Zezere  to  Vilha  Velha,  and  thence 

by    Castel-Branco    and    Coria    towards 

Madrid  (to  join  Joseph). 
2nd.   By   Sobriera  Formosa  to    Castel-Branco, 

and  thence  by  Pena  Macor  and  Sabugal 

to  Almeida. 

If  he  had  fallen  back  by  the  1st  line  he  would 
have  been  able  to  communicate  more  easily  with 
Soult,  and  would  have  drawn  the  Allies  away  from 
Almeida  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  This  would  have 
been  a  great  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
roads  were  very  indifferent  and  the  country  barren ; 
and  as  the  AlUes  were  about  Abrantes,  and  could 
move  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  from  thence  to 
Vilha  Velha  by  a  good  road,  they  might  have  fore- 
stalled him  either  from  Abrantes  or  Vilha  Velha, 
or  fallen  upon  him  in  flank  as  he  marched. 

If  he  had  fallen  back  by  the  2nd  line  he  was 
certain  of  encountering  extremely  bad  roads, 
broken  up  at  points  by  Wellington  ;  and  here  also 
he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  the  Allies  crossing 
the  Tagus  and  taking  him  in  flank  or  rear. 

In  retiring  as  he  did  towards  Coimbra  he  avoided 
any  great  risk  from  the  Allies  near  Abrantes ;  and 
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if  he  could  seize  Coimbra  he  might  then  decide 
whether  to  wait  there,  or  proceed  to  Oporto,  or 
retire  to  Ahneida,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
roads  by  this  line  were  also  not  so  bad  as  by  the 
others. 

Thus,  as  a  choice  among  difficulties,  the  line 
taken  by  Massena  appears  to  have  been  the  best, 
as  being  beset  by  the  fewest  dangers ;  but  having 
taken  it,  it  became  a  point  of  great  moment  to 
him  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Mondego  at 
Coimbra. 

Condeixa  and  Coimbra  had  then  become  points 
of  great  strategical  importance  to  him,  for  his 
position  was  this  : — 

If  he  could  pass  the  Mondego  at  Coimbra  he 
would  reach  the  comparatively  unexhausted 
district  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Douro, 
where  he  could  obtain  supplies  and  possibly 
reinforcements,  and  whence  further  retreat  would 
be  in  any  case  less  difficult  than  if  he  were  forced 
to  take  the  road  to  Murcella,  through  Miranda. 

He  might,  especially  if  he  could  seize  Oporto, 
maintain  himself  in  Northern  Portugal,  obliging 
Wellington  to  come  very  far  north  before  he  could 
drive  him  (Massena)  over  the  Portuguese  boundary. 

At  Condeixa  the  roads  to  Coimbra  and  Murcella 
branch  off.  Therefore  if  Massena  were  driven 
north  beyond  Condeixa,  he  would  be  cut  off  fix)m 
the  branch  road  to  Murcella,  in  which  case  he  must 
force  the  passage  of  the  Mondego  at  Coimbra  or 
take  to  difficult  mountain  tracks,  with  the  probable 
loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

It  was,  therefore,  his  special  object  to  secure 
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Coimbra ;  and  when  Montbrun  reported  to  him 
that  the  bridge  there  was  broken  and  the  enemy 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  an 
urgent  matter  to  him  to  maintain  Condeixa  till  he 
could  withdraw  his  baggage  and  guns  towards 
Miranda. 

Possibly  Montbrun,  by  a  determined  effort,  might 
have  driven  off  the  Portuguese  at  the  bridge  of 
Coimbra,  and  Massena  might  have  succeeded  in 
repairing  this  bridge  and  crossing  there  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Wellington  was  pressing  hard 
upon  Ney  at  Condeixa,  and  had  the  French  not 
decided  at  once  to  take  the  road  thence  to  Miranda, 
the  opportimity  of  doing  so  might  have  been  lost. 

As  it  was,  Montbrun  was  very  nearly  cut  off, 
and  some  of  the  French  baggage  had  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, as  it  could  not  be  withdrawn. 

Massena  blamed  Ney  for  not  having  remained 
longer  at  Condeixa.  As  to  this,  it  maybe  said  that 
while  some  have  held  the  view  that  Ney  at  this 
particular  juncture  did  not  do  his  best — ^because  he 
was  personally  averse  to  retiring  in  any  other 
direction  than  to  Almeida,  and  also  was  not  on 
cordial  terms  with  Massena — still,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  left  flank  was  being  turned  by  the  Allies 
when  he  abandoned  the  village. 

But  whether  Ney  evacuated  Condeixa  rather 
sooner  than  he  possibly  need  have  done,  or  not — a 
very  moot  point — ^all  historians  have  agreed  that 
both  he  and  Massena  showed  military  capacity 
of  a  high  order  in  the  general  conduct  of  this 
retreat. 

Massena,    by    sending    on     his    baggage    and 


\^ 
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impedimenta  well  in  advance,  and  marching  by 
Leirya,  gained  valuable  time,  and  kept  Wellington 
uncertain  as  to  his  real  intentions. 

Ney,  by  the  judicious  handling  of  the  rear-guard 
and  the  strong  positions  which  he  occupied,  delayed 
the  Allies  greatly. 

In  a  protracted  retreat  the  officer  commanding 
a  rear-guard  has  a  most  responsible  duty  to  dis- 
charge. The  safety  of  the  main  body  whose  march 
he  is  covering  rests  largely  upon  him.  He  has  to 
select  rapidly  the  most  suitable  positions,  not  easy 
either  to  attack  or  to  turn  ;  then  to  so  dispose  his 
men  upon  them  as  to  conceal  his  own  strength, 
and  retard  the  pursuit ;  then  to  hold  them  just 
long  enough  for  his  purpose,  and  withdraw  just 
soon  enough  to  avoid  being  cut  off;  and  to  carry 
all  this  out  as  a  rule  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances, for  men  in  a  long  retreat — ^and  especially 
if  closely  pressed  and  suffering  from  hunger  and 
fatigue — have  a  tendency  to  lose  heart  and  energy, 
and  sometimes  discipline. 

Speaking  of  this  retreat  of  Massena,  the  author 
of  the  life  of  Picton  *  says :  "  Retreat  is  ever  a 
trying  moment  for  a  commander-in-chief;  the 
movement  is  disliked  by  all,  and  opinions  are 
hardly  ever  wanting  to  prove  that  it  was  produced 
by  bad  management,  and  that  at  any  one  stage  it 
might  have  been  stopped  .  .  .  thus  Massena  was 
accused  by  his  whole  staff  of  want  of  skill,  while 
each  in  his  turn  accused  the  others  of  giving  him 
bad  advice.** 

*  Memoirs  qf  Lieut,'Qen.  Sir  Thomiu  PUsttm,  by  H.  B.  Robinson, 
1836.  Td.  i.  p.  404. 
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Under  no  circumstances  of  war  does  a  leader 
require  the  loyal  and  energetic  support  of  all 
officers,  and  indeed  of  all  ranks,  more  than  when 
retiring  pressed  by  the  enemy;  and  no  position 
calls  for  a  strong,  experienced,  and  active  soldier 
more  than  that  of  the  command  of  a  rear-guard  at 
such  a  time. 

Ney  proved  here,  as  afterwards  in  Russia,  that 
his  qualifications  fitted  him,  in  an  exceptional 
degree,  for  such  a  command. 

When  Massena,  after  arriving  at  Guarda  on 
March  21st,  1811,  resolved  to  retire  by  Sabugal 
and  Pena  Macor  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  he 
seems  to  have  chosen  the  most  honourable  and 
best  course  left  open  to  him.  Could  he  have 
executed  this  plan,  not  only  would  he  have  avoided 
the  appearance  of  a  complete  retreat,  but  might, 
by  joining  with  Joseph  and  Soult,  have  threatened 
Wellington  with  a  serious  advance  by  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
drawn  him  away  at  once  from  Almeida  and 
Ciudad-Rodrigo.  Ney*s  open  resistance  at  this 
moment  prevented  the  plan  from  being  carried 
out,  and  makes  Massena's  action  in  depriving  him 
of  his  command  very  intelligible. 

With  respect  to  Wellington's  operations  in  the 
campaign  Napier  speaks  of  "the  nicety,  the 
quickness,  the  prudence,  and  the  audacity  "  *  which 
marked  them,  and  it  may  be  said  that  all  these 
qualities,  the  combination  of  which  in  any  one 

*Napter'f  HUtory  qfthe  Peninsular  War  (Ed.  1834),  voL  iv.  p.  965. 
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individual  is  so  very  rare,  were  conspicuously 
manifested. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  writers  upon  this 
campaign  that  he  should  have  attacked  Massena 
directly  the  latter  began  to  fall  back  from  the 
lines ;  not  have  suffered  him  to  have  gained  four 
days'  start  in  the  retreat ;  and  have  pressed  him 
generally  with  greater  rapidity  and  vigour. 

The  answer  to  this  criticism  (one  made 
with  a  knowledge  of  Massena's  exact  inten- 
tions, which  Wellington  did  not  possess)  is  this. 
Wellington's  object  was  to  hold  Portugal  and 
drive  the  French  out  of  it,  but  in  doing  so  to  lose 
as  few  men  as  possible,  and  risk  no  repulse  which 
might  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
England  opposed  to  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  French  iii  their  disastrous  retreat  were 
themselves  canying  out  his  main  object  for  him; 
and  the  following  words  in  which,  at  the  time,  he 
explained  his  reason  for  abstaining  from  pressing 
Massena  more  closely  at  Miranda  (which  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  French 
artillery  and  baggage),  show  his  general  policy 
clearly : — 

**  1  have  now  an  opportunity  to  inflict  a  severe 
loss  on  the  enemy,  but  not  without  losing  many 
of  my  own  troops ;  I  prefer  therefore  to  harass 
them,  and  send  them  out  of  the  country  as  a 
rabble — when  from  want  of  organization,  and  from 
sickness,  they  will  not  be  able  to  act  for  many 
months ;  and  keep  my  own  army  entire,  rather  than 
to  weaken  myself  by  fighting  them,  and  probably  be 
so  crippled  as  not  to  have  the  ascendant  over  the 
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fresh  troops  on  the  frontiers.  Almeida  and  Badajoz 
are  to  be  retaken.''  * 

It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  until  the  French 
in  their  retreat  were  well  clear  of  Leirya  it  was 
doubtful  whether  Massena's  design  was  certainly 
to  retire ;  and  not  possibly  a  mere  blind  to  draw  the 
Allies  out  after  him  towards  Thomar,  while  from 
Leirya  he  moved  rapidly  down  to  the  west  of  the 
Sierra  Baragueda,  and  attacked  the  lines  in  that 
direction.! 

The  refusal  of  Wellington  to  commit  himself 
incautiously  to  the  attack  during  the  pursuit  of 
Massena,  his  waiting  before  Pombal  for  reinforce- 
ments, the  precision  and  ease  with  which  he 
handled  his  troops,  and  the  foresight  he  showed 
in  forestalling  the  French  at  Coimbra,  are  all 
proofs  of  that  "  prudence,  nicety,  and  quickness  ** 
to  which  Napier  alludes  (see  page  170). 

Later  on,  in  the  second  period  of  this  campaign 
and  in  the  operations  of  1812,  while  these  qualities 
are  further  illustrated,  we  shall  see  many  instances 
of  the  "  audacity ''  and  resolution  with  which,  for 
a  sufficient  object,  he  undertook  hazardous  enter- 
prises, or  boldly  faced  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy. 

In  this  first  period  of  the  campaign  of  1811,  he 
*^had  saved  Coimbra,  forced  the  enemy  into  a 
narrow,  intricate,  and  ravaged  country,  and  with 
an  inferior  force  turned  him  out  of  every  strong 

*  We  have  placed  the  lagt  sentence  in  italics^  as  it  (should  be  es- 
pecially noted.  It  shows  how  Wellington  was  already  looking  forward 
to  the  offensive  efforts  for  which  he  was  husbanding  his  troops. 

^JoumaU  and  Sieges  in  Spain,  1811-2,  by  Lieut -Col.  John  T* 
Jones,  R.B.,  1814,  p.  14. 
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position,  and  this  by  a  series  of  movements  based 
on  the  soundest  principles  of  war."  * 

Massena  had  commenced  the  campaign  of  1810 
with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Allies  out  of 
Portugal  At  the  conclusion  of  his  retreat  he 
himself  had  been  driven  out,  after  his  army  had 
lost  80,000  men  and  endured  the  extreme  of 
misery. 

This  forms  the  best  testimony  to  the  strategical 
skill  of  Wellington.  It  was  not  a  triumph  won 
by  hard  fighting  merely,  but  by  the  plans  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

*  Napier's  History  qfthe  FeninnUar  War,  vol.  iii.  pp.  473-4. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL  AND  SPAIN,  1811 
(Sbcond  Pbuod) 
BLOCEADB  OF  ALMEIDA,  FUENTES  ITONOR— BERES. 
TORIXS  OPERATIONS,  ALBUHERA— ENGAGEMENTS 
WITH  MARMO>rr,  EL  BODON  AND  ALDEA  DE  PONTE— 
HILL'S  OPERATIONS,  ARROYO  DOS  MOLINOS— DEFENCE 
OF  TARIFA  

Massena  having  been  driven  out  of  Portugal, 
Wellington  at  once  assumed  the  oflfensive;  and, 
cantoning  his  troops  on  both  banks  of  the  Coa, 
invested  Almeida  (April  9th,  1811). 

Then,  leaving  the  army  for  a  time  under  the 
command  of  General  Spencer,  he  set  off  towards 
Badajoz  to  confer  with  Marshal  Beresford,  who, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  had  left  for  Badajoz  after 
the  action  of  Foz  d'Arouce  on  March  15th,  1811, 
to  endeavour  to  recapture  that  fortress. 

On  reaching  him  Wellington  found  that  he  was 
just  on  the  point  of  investing  Badajoz,  having  been 
delayed  a  good  deal  on  his  march  by  having  to 
bridge  the  Guadiana,  reduce  one  or  two  small 
posts,  and  fight  an  action  with  the  French  under 
Mortier. 

He    reconnoitred    the    fortress    with    him    on 
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April  and  April  22nd,  1811;  but  after  that,  having  heard 
isii'  that  Massena  was  advancing  again  with  the  object 
of  relieving  Almeida,  returned  northward  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  oppose  him.  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  do  so,  for  Massena,  aware  of  his  de- 
parture for  the  south,  had  collected  all  his  available 
troops  at  Salamanca,  and  was  making  a  great  effort 
to  succour  Almeida  by  introducing  into  it  a  convoy 
of  supplies. 

Crossing  the  Portuguese  frontier  on  May  2nd, 
he  attacked  Wellington,  who  had  taken  up  a 
position  blockading  Almeida,  and  close  to  the 
village  of  Fuentes  d'Onor. 


COMBAT  AND   BATTLE   OF   FUENTES   D  ONOE 
May  3rd  and  5th,  1811 
(See  plan  facing  page  186) 

Wellington's  position  extended  for  over  five 
miles  along  a  broad,  elevated  plateau  or  tableland, 
having  in  its  front  the  River  Dos  Casas,  and  behind 
it  the  Rivers  Turones  and  Coa.  The  right  oc- 
cupied at  first  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  where 
the  plateau  sank  into  an  almost  level  plain  in  the 
direction  of  Nava  d'Aver,  and  the  left  was  at  Fort 
Conception,  on  the  road  from  Ciudad-Rodrigo  to 
Almeida.  The  Allies  numbered  about  88,000  with 
42  guns ;  the  French  about  45,000  with  80  gims. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  8rd  General  Loison — 
for  Massena  himself  had  not  yet  come  up — en- 
deavoured to  occupy  Fuentes  d'Onor,  while  threat- 
ening the  rest  of  the  position — ^the  plateau  being 
comparatively  accessible  close  to  that  village ;  but 
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he  was  repulsed  in  the  combat  which  ensued,  after  May  5, 
some  hard  fighting. 

On  the  4th,  Massena,  having  arrived,  massed  his 
troops  to  his  left  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
more  determined  attack  against  the  Allied  right 
upon  the  following  day ;  and  Wellington,  to  meet 
it,  extended  his  right  considerably  beyond  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  past  Poco  Velha  to  Nava  d'Aver,  across 
the  level,  but  broken,  plain.  He  also  posted  some 
Spaniards  on  a  height  above  Nava  d'Aver,  which 
commanded  the  country  adjacent,  and  the  road 
from  Ciudad-Rodrigo  to  SabugaL  His  83,000  men 
were  now  extended  over  several  miles  of  front,  in 
addition  to  having  to  find  a  retaining  force  im- 
mediately round  the  fortress  of  Almeida. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  Massena  commenced 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor  by  a  fierce  attack 
against  the  Allied  right,  endeavouring  also  to 
turn  it.  During  the  battle  the  convoy  which  he 
desired  to  introduce  into  Almeida  remained  at 
GaUegos. 

While  a  severe  contest  went  on  in  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  which  was  at  one  time  partially 
carried,  the  right  was  very  hard  pressed,  and  the 
Spaniards  retired  from  Nava  d'Aver.  Welling- 
ton, fearing  that  Massena's  numbers  would  enable 
him  to  turn  his  position,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
road  to  Sabugal,  draw  back  his  right,  retiring 
across  the  broken  plain  in  presence  of  the  French 
till  he  reached  the  higher  tableland,  and  there  form 
it  up  between  the  Dos  Casas  and  the  Turones 
(in  a  line  from  Fuentes  d'Onor  towards  Frenada), 
at  right  angles  to  the  rest  of  the  position.     This 
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May  5,  second  position  would  still  cover,  though  less 
^^^^  directly,  the  roads,  through  Frenada,  to  Castello 
Bom  and  Almeida. 

It  was  a  change  of  front  difficult  to  eflfect  under 
the  fire  of  a  superior  force.  The  Allied  right, 
covered  by  the  Light  Division  in  squares,  had 
to  retire — a  portion  of  them  for  some  miles — over 
the  plain,  harassed  throughout  by  the  Frencli 
cavalry ;  but  the  movement  was  carried  out  with 
success.  Massena,  after  a  heavy  cannonade  and 
half-hearted  attempt  against  Wellington's  new 
position,  deemed  it  too  difficult  to  attack,  and  having 
remained  on  his  ground  during  May  6th,  7th,  and 
8th,  withdrew,  baffled,  to  Salamanca.  During 
May  5th  there  had  been  desperate  fighting  also  at 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  where  there  were  some  brilliant 
bayonet  charges  ;  but  the  village,  though  partially, 
was  never  entirely  carried  by  the  French. 

Almeida  was  now  left  by  Massena  to  its  fate, 
and  it  fell  to  Wellington  on  May  10th,  1811, 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  having  managed 
to  escape,  after  blowing  up  a  portion  of  the  works 
and  destroying  the  guns. 

The  loss  of  the  Allies  in  the  battle  of  Fuentes 
d'Onor  was  about  1,500 ;  that  of  the  French 
between  8,000  and  4,000.  In  the  village  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor  it  was  specially  heavy. 

"Fuentes  d'Onor,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular 
medal,  and  a  battle-honour  for  regiments  engaged, 
commemorates  the  day. 

This  battle  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  Wdlington  drew  back  his  rights  changing 
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the  fix>nt  of  that  portion  of  his  line  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  bravery,  discipline,  and 
mobility  with  which  his  regiments  carried  out  this 
movement,  the  infantry  retiring  in  squares  for 
miles,  surrounded  by  5,000  French  cavalry,  and 
protecting  the  baggage  and  camp-followers  of 
the  army ;  had  the  squares  been  broken  the 
retirement  must  almost  certainly  have  ended  in 
confiision,  and  then  perhaps  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Allies.  Napier,  alluding  to  this,  says,  "  There 
was  not,  during  the  war,  a  more  dangerous  hour 
for  England." 

A  noteworthy  occurrence  also  was  the  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  arms  of  Captain  Norman  Ramsay, 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  who,  finding  himself 
cut  off*  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  horse 
on  the  Allied  right,  without  hesitation  charged  their 
cavalry  with  his  guns,  successfully  cutting  his  way 
through.  This  exploit,  so  unparalleled  in  its  nature, 
for  probably  never  before  or  since  in  any  battle  has 
a  mass  of  cavalry  been  charged  by  guns,  made 
Norman  Ramsay's  name  famous  in  the  Peninsular 
army  as  that  of  a  dauntless,  intrepid  officer.  The 
incident  has  been  more  than  once  depicted  on 
canvas,  and  Napier's  well-known  description  of  it  f 
will  bear  repeating : — 

"A  great  commotion  was  observed  among  the 
French  squadrons ;  men  and  officers  closed  in  con- 
fusion towards  one  point,  where  loud  cries  and  the 
sparkling  of  blades  and  flashing  of  pistols  indicated 
some    extraordinary    occurrence.      Suddenly    the 

*  Some  accounts  state  that  a  portion  of  the  battery  only  was  out 
off.    Captain  Ramsay  was  subsequently  killed  at  Waterloo, 
t  Napier's  Penimuiar  War,  1834,  vol.  iii.  p.  613. 
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multitude  was  violently  agitated,  an  English  shout 
arose,  and  Norman  Ramsay  burst  forth  at  the  head 
of  his  battery,  his  horses  breathing  fire,  and  stretch- 
ing like  greyhounds  along  the  plain,  his  guns 
bounding  like  things  of  no  weight,  and  the  mounted 
gunners  in  close  and  compact  order  protecting  the 
rear." 

What  is  to  be  chiefly  noted  in  this  daring  action 
is  not  its  success,  for  the  fall  or  death  of  a  few 
artillery  horses  would  have  marred  that ;  but  the 
heroic  spirit  evinced  by  Ramsay  and  his  gunners, 
and  their  stem  resolution  that  neither  they  nor  their 
guns  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

We  dwell  longer  than  we  otherwise  should  have 
done  upon  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  because 
Wellington  has  been  criticised  for  fighting  it  in  the 
position  he  did ;  and  also  because  it  has  been  spoken 
of  by  some  as  almost  a  reverse,  upon  the  groimd 
that  the  Allies  fell  back  from  their  original  to  a 
second  position,  and  that  Wellington  did  not  attack 
or  pursue  Massena  after  the  battle.  It  has  been 
argued  that  for  Wellington  to  have  fought  with 
the  Rivers  Turones  and  Coa  in  his  rear,  in  an  ex- 
tended position  for  his  force,  and  with  his  right  not 
very  strongly  supported,  was  to  court  danger 
unnecessarily. 

The  answer  is  that  Almeida  was  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Coa.  Wellington  attached  great 
importance,  for  reasons  fiiUy  given  in  the  next 
chapter,  to  the  reduction  of  this  fortress,  and  of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  (Elvas  was  in  his 
hands),  situated  as  they  were  on  the  roads  connecting 
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Spain  with  Portugal  He  could  only  effectually 
blockade  Almeida  firoin  the  right  bank  of  the  Coa ; 
and  to  have  abandoned  the  tableland  between  the 
Turones  and  Dos  Casas  to  the  enemy  would  have 
been  unwise.  He  was  obliged  to  push  his  left  to 
Fort  Conception  to  bar  the  road  leading  to  Al- 
meida from  Ciudad-Rodrigo  ;  and  to  have  withdrawn 
the  troops  from  thence  during  the  battle  to  the 
right  would  have  uncovered  that  road. 

When  Massena's  intention  to  force  the  Allied 
right  if  possible  became  clearly  evident,  he  met  it 
by  placing  the  Spaniards  on  the  hill  of  Nava  d'Aver 
— a  commanding  position — connecting  them  across 
the  plain  with  the  tableland  by  British  troops. 
Had  he  not  done  this  he  must  have  left  open  the 
road  past  his  right  by  Nava  d'Aver  to  Seceiras 
(over  the  Coa)  and  to  Sabugal,  on  his  line  of 
communication  with  Hill.  This  he  did  not  de- 
sire to  do  unless  compelled  to,  which  in  the 
battle  he  was,  because  Nava  d*Aver  was  evacu- 
ated. Then  he  successfriUy  took  up  the  second 
position,  which  he  permanently  held,  and  which 
Massena  (realising,  no  doubt  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  movement  was  carried  out,  the 
sort  of  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with)  did  not 
attack. 

Massena,  therefore,  failed  in  the  purpose  of  his 
advance,  while  Wellington  gained  the  object 
for  which  he  had  made  his  determined  stand, 
though  in  the  battle  he  had  no  doubt  some  anxious 
moments.  As  to  the  loss  sustained,  that  of  the 
Allies  was  severe,  but  that  of  the  French  far 
more  so. 
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In  his  despatch  to  Lord  Liverpool  on  May  8th, 
1811,  Wellington  explains  why  he  did  not  attack 
the  French  after  the  battle  and  before  their 
retreat,  in  these  words :  "  The  result  of  a  general 
action  brought  on  by  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
by  us  might,  under  the  circumstances"  (the 
superior  strength  of  the  French,  especially  in 
cavalry)  "have  been  doubtfiil;  and  if  the  enemy 
had  chosen  to  avoid  it,  or  if  they  had  met  it, 
they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  collection 
of  our  troops  to  fight  this  action,  and  thrown 
relief  into  Almeida."  In  other  words,  the  main 
end  for  which  Massena  had  fought  (and  lost)  the 
battle  of  May  5th — i.e.  to  relieve  Almeida — might 
in  this  way  have  been  gained  by  him ;  and  so 
Wellington  would  not  attack  unnecessarily. 

Wellington's  remarks*  upon  the  battle  are  well 
worth  quoting,  as  showing  the  frank  spirit  in 
which  he  could  meet  an  unfavourable  opinicHi 
of  what  he  had  himself  accomplished.  He  writes : 
"Lord  Liverpool  was  quite  right  not  to  move 
thanks  for  the  battle  of  Fuentes,  though  it  was  the 
most  difficult  I  was  ever  concerned  in  and  against 
the  greatest  odds.  We  had  very  nearly  three  to 
one  against  us  engaged  t;  about  four  to  one  of 
cavalry,  and  moreover  our  cavalry  had  not  a  gallop 
in  them,  while  some  of  that  of  the  enemy  was  fresh 
and  in  excellent  order.  If  Bony  had  been  there, 
we  should  have  been  beaten." 

But  with  regard  to  this  last  sentence  Wellington 
was  before  the  battle  perfectly  aware  that  Bona- 
parte would  not  be  there,   and  this  leads  us  to 

*  SupplemerUary  Detpatches  qf  Wellington, 

t  Meaning  where  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  occurred. 
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touch  upon  what  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
criticisms  of  the  Peninsular  campaigns — viz.  that 
had  Wellington  been  contending  with  the  French 
Emperor  and  not  with  his  marshals,  certain 
operations  in  which  he  was  successful  would  most 
probably  have  failed.  This  has  the  appearance, 
at  all  events,  of  implying  that  he  did  not  evince 
in  them  a  military  capacity  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 

Now,  as  his  writings  and  actions  show,  no  one 
ever  rated  Napoleon's  presence  with  the  French 
Army  higher  than  Wellington  did ;  (he  estimated  it 
as  equal,  in  a  sense,*  to  40,000  men),  or,  it  may  be 
added,  understood  Napoleon's  character  better — ^but 
perhaps  the  very  best  proof  of  Wellington's 
commanding  talents  for  practical  affairs  was  that 
he  dealt  with  men  and  circumstances  as  they  ex- 
isted^ and  not  as  they  might  have  been.  He  formed 
his  estimate  of  what  Soult  or  Massena  or  Marmont 
would  or  could  attempt  fix)m  his  discernment  of 
their  personal  tendencies,  characteristic^,  and  diffi- 
culties, and  in  forming  this  estimate  his  judgment 
was  very  seldom  wrong.  It  was  because  he  opposed 
them  with  this  clear  insight  into  facts,  and  not  as 
he  might,  or  would,  have  opposed  Napoleon  had 
he  been  there,  that  he  gained  with  his  small 
army  the  victories  which  he  did  in  Portugal  and 
Spain. 

*  Not  meaning  that  his  presence  at  any  period  of  a  battle  would  have 
been  eqnal  to  a  reinforcement  of  40^000  troops^  but  that  it  put  an  end 
largely  to  the  jealousies  of  the  marshals  ;  tiiat  he  was  the  Sovereign^ 
the  fountain-head  of  rewards  and  honours ;  and  that  all  the  resources  of 
France,  ciyil,  political^  and  military^  were  turned  towards  the  seat  of 
his  operations.— iZemtiiMcetieM  of  the  Duke  qf  WelUngten,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  pp.  312-3. 
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But  it  is  true  that  the  attempt  of  Napoleon 
to  command  his  armies  in  the  Peninsula  from  a 
distance  played  greatly  into  his  hands;  and  it  is 
instructive  to  give  in  this  connection  Wellington's 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Corps  organization  of 
the  French  Army,  and  the  way  in  which  Napoleon's 
absence  aflfected  the  troops  * : — 

"  Each  of  the  officers  commanding  these  Corps 
d'Armde  exercised  over  the  movements  of  his 
own  corps  a  command  independent  of  all  except  of 
Napoleon  himself.  Not  only  they  declined  to  obey . 
each  other,  but  would  not  attend  to  suggestions  or 
advice  in  respect  to  the  operations  of  their  several 
corps  in  critical  moments ;  and  from  the  great 
caution  with  which  it  appears  that  Napoleon 
proceeded  in  placing  one  of  these  authorities  in 
command  over  others,  and  the  paucity  of  the 
instances  in  which  he  adopted  such  a  measure,  it 
may  almost  be  believed  that  he  was  apprehensive 
of  a  reftisal  to  obey  the  order.  This  organization 
of  Corps  d'Arm^e  gave  great  efficiency  to  a  French 
army  when  under  Napoleon,  and  was  very  con- 
venient in  aU  great  movements  and  operations ;  but 
it  rendered  it  necessary  for  Napoleon  himself  to  be 
present  on  all  occasions  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  more  than  one  Corps  d'Arm^e  in  an 
operation." 

It  may  be  added  to  this  that  in  the  same  French 
corps  there  wss  often  friction  between  divisions  and 

*  Memorandum  <m  the  War  in  Rtissia  in  1812,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  This  ia  g^ven  in  the  appendix  to  Persona!  Reminiscences 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  1904.  Though 
written  on  the  war  in  Russia,  it  applies  equally  to  the  Peninsular 
War. 
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brigades.  In  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Napier 
writes  that  there  was  much  discord  in  Massena's 
airmy ;  that  Massena  himself  was  disgusted,  as  he 
knew  that  he  was  about  to  be  superseded  by 
Marmont;  that  "the  Imperial  Guards"  (under 
Bessi^res)  "  would  not  charge  at  his  order ;  Jimot 
did  not  second  him  cordially,  Loison  neglected 
his  instructions,  Drouet  sought  to  spare  his  own 
divisions  in  the  fight,  and  Reynier  remained 
perfectly  inactive.  Thus  the  machinery  of  battle, 
being  shaken,  would  not  work." 

Under  these  circumstances  Wellington's  decision 
to  give  battle  to  Massena  against  heavy  odds  rather 
than  allow  Almeida  to  be  relieved  appears  clearly 
vindicated  He  was  weU  aware  of  the  general 
state  of  Massena's  army,  which  he  had  driven  out 
of  Portugal;  he  could  trust  to  his  own  troops, 
and  the  event  justified  his  judgment. 

It  would  have  been  no  mark  of  military 
genius  to  have  abandoned  Almeida,  and  faUen 
back  before  Massena,  as  if  the  latter  had  been 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  an  undefeated  and  united 
army. 

Wellington  does  not  in  his  despatch  blame  the 
Spaniards  for  retiring  from  Nava  d'Aver,  while 
the  French  were  pressing  back  the  Allied  right ; 
therefore  it  must  be  inferred  that  they  were 
justified  in  this ;  but  Napier  writes  that  as  the 
French  cavalry  commenced  to  form  up  in  order 
of  battle  before  the  height,  "Julian  Sanchez" 
(commanding  the  Spaniards)  "  immediately  retired 
across  the  Turones,  partly  in  fear,  but  more  in 
anger  at  the  death  of  his  lieutenant,  who.  having 
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Majj  ft>olishly  ridden  close  up  to  the  enemy,  making 
^®^^  many  violent  gestures,  was  mistaken  for  a  French 
officer,  and  shot  by  a  soldier  of  the  Guards*  before 
the  action  commenced."  This  was  one  of  those 
regrettable  incidents  which  may  have  had  greater 
influence  upon  the  battle  than  it  should.  But 
the  abandonment  of  this  height,  whatever  the 
cause  of  it  may  have  been,  compromised  the  safety 
of  Wellington's  right,  and  necessitated  his  drawing 
it  back. 

Fuentes  d'Onor  was  a  decided  victory,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  experience  of  this  day  may 
have  had  some  effect  in  determining  Wellington, 
later  on  (as  we  shall  see),  not  to  go  beyond  the 
Agueda— as  he  had  in  this  instance  beyond  the 
Coa— ^when  he  blockaded  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and 
faced  Marmont  at  Fuente  Guinaldo. 


BERESFORDS   OPERATIONS 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  operations  of  Beres- 
ford,  who  during  Wellington's  engagements  with 
Massena  near  Almeida  had  been  obliged  to  fight 
a  serious  battle  with  Soult  close  to  Badajoz. 

We  have  before  said  that  WeUingtori,  after  re- 
connoitring Badajoz  with  him  on  April  22nd,  1811, 
set  off  to  return  to  Almeida. 

Shortly  afterwards  Soult  came  forward  to  relieve 
Badajoz,  and  Beresford,  in  order  to  give  him  battle 
to  greater  advantage,  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
the  siege,  and  take  up  a  position  behind  the  River 
Albuhera. 

*  Meaning  the  Engliih  Quards. 
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This  siege  of  Badajoz  which  the  approach  ofMayie, 
Soult  interrupted  is  called  the  First  English  Siege  ^^^^ 
of  Badajoz. 

Soult  now  attacked  Beresford  in  his  position, 
bringing  on  the 
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May  IGth,  1811 

(See  plan  facmg  page  191) 

This  was  one  of  the  naost — if  not  the  most — 
close  and  desperate  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
It  forms,  with  Corupna-ond  BarrocQi  the  three  at 
which  Wellington  himself  was  not  present,  but /for 
which  bars  to  the  Peninsular  medal  were  awardeST 

The  Allies — a  mixed  force  of  British,  Portu- 
guese, and  Spaniards,  under  Beresford — ^numbered 
about  80,000,  of  whom  7,000  were  British,  with 
99^^^1111$.  The  French  were  about  28,000,  but  they 
were  veteran  troops,  slightly  superior  in  cavalry, 
and  had  50  guns. 

The  AUied  position  ran  along  the  heights 
north  of  the  Albuhera  Biver,  which  rise  up  from 
the  stream  in  gentle  swells  and  easy  slopes — 
the  right  being  very  slightly  thrown  back.  The 
British  and  Portuguese  formed  the  centre  and 
left,  across  the  high  roads  from  Albuhera  to  Bada- 
joz and  Valverde,  Alten's  brigade  holding  the 
village  and  bridge  of  Albuhera.  The  Spaniards 
were  upon  the  right,  but  some  commanding 
ground  to  their  right  front  was  not  strongly 
occupied. 

The  French  on  the  south  of  the  Albuhera  were 
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May  16,   nJblHnjyjrf^^  (Tonrpnl  thdr  difipofi!tion,i 

^^^^        and^jnovements,  un^r  _coYfir. .  ol. JCfiry-jyooded 

^^oult^;^_(^jsa:King-^  thjit-4^  be>  oould  iorc^.  the 
Spaniards  from  their  position,  and  secure  the_high 
ground  to  their  rig^ht  front,  he  could  dominate  and 
rake  the  rest  of  the  Allied  line,  determined  to 
make  tiis  main '  attack"  iii  TEaF^  Erection,  jghile  at 
le  same  timeTie  assaulted  the  village  of  Albuhera. 


The  latterjwas^ccesifully  tield ;  hut^the  Spaniards, 
on  the  right  of  the  jUlied  line,  must  have  changed 
their  position^ore^to  the  right  under  fire^^  in  order 
to  meet  adeguately  the  formidable  French  attack. 
Thfcjthey  either  j^^  or  did  notTto^ancl  were 

xiriven  back.  The  British  from  the  centre,  who  then 
came  up^b  recover  the  lost  ground,  met  at  first  with  a 
very  serious  cHecE  The  morning  was  misty  and  wet, 
and  the  French  cavalry  coming  unexpectedly  in  the 
fo^gy-weaThefnpon^some  British  regiments  in  the  act 
ordeplbying,  inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  them,  Hwiriwg 
S^giins.^  ^Coi^EusTon  ensued;  \h^  Kpf^^^^  ^ppAQy^ 
lost,  andJBteresford  made,  preparations  tojretreat. 
^This  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle;  and  fortu- 
itely  ai'^lhis  tuSilng  point  a  gallant  advance 
ry:^Cole^^flivi«tHi  restored  the  fortune 
STfie'^ajJ'tiie  SVench  being  in  their  turn  "after 
ajdesperate  struggle  fprced  back,  £naJly^  from  the 
field,  "  Nothing^''  saY&^Jiiapiegy.  writing  of  this 
wlvance,  *^  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantry  t 
rrr  their  "Hashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark 
colunms  in  their  front,  their  measured  tread  shook 

t  The  7th  and  23rd  Regiments  of  the  Fusilier  Brigade  (Royal  acd 
Royal  Welah  Fusiliers)  here  specially  distinguiahed  themselvea. 
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the  ground,   their    dreadful   volleys    swept  away  May  i6, 
the  tead  of  €t^ery  fbrmationTV  .  andjhe  mighty ^^^ 
mass"    (of  the  irencK),  ^^at  length  giving  way 
like  a   loosened   cliff,   went   headlong   down   the 
ascentr 

'"Thus  victory  was,  in  the  verymnrofintj^jE^tbgir^ 
tiiiMpBV  snajEcE^^  French,  by  the  hard 

^ghting  of  the  British  infantry.      Soult  now  re- 
treated to  T:he  shelter  of  the  wooSA,  an^r*''^^^  t^  1-^ 
towards  Seville,  the  resiflt  pfOEhd^  bajttle  beiri^^t^t 
he  had^failed  to  relieve  ^Badajoz,  wWch'^was  left 
\^^  fete. 

The  losses  on  both  jadfiS  5fere  very  heavy,  though 
the  battle  had  only  lasted  four  hours.      They  were 
»^n  the  port  of^iile^AHies  about'  7^000?  and^fThe* 
Trench  8,000,  the  British  aloqe  having  lost  over 
one-half  of  their  strength.^ 

*^"Xhis  battle,  which  was^one  of  hard  and  down- 
right fighting  more  than  of  skilful  tactics,  is 
conunemorateii  bjT^'^l^^^  "  as  a^TmF^lo  the 
Peninsular  medal,  and  on  the  colours  and  ap- 
pointments of  regiments  engaged.  /x  '^; 

The  success  of  Soult,  before  the  advance  of  C^le^s 
division,  had  restored  the  day,  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  fact  that,  the  attack  having  been  expected 
more  towards  the  centre  and  left,  covering  the 
road  to  Badajoz,  the  French  effort  to  roll  up  the 
right,  had  not  been  foreseen. 

The  commanding  ground  in  advance  of  the 
Spanish  right  was  not,  therefore,  very  judiciously 
occupied,  and  no  entrenchments  were  thrown  up 
on  the  right.      In  explanation  of  this,   to  some 

"   "r     \^    .  . 
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extent,  it  is  to  be.said  that  the  succession  of  knolls 
on  the  right,  rising  one  after  the  other,  made  it  very 
difficult  to  shut  out  all  favourable  heights  from  the 
enemy. 

Tlie^  Spaniards,   by  .all  accounts,  fought    very 
gallantly  on  this  day  ;  laut^W^Hingtcuy^^^yfi^^ 
not  present  in  the  battle)  vmtes  thwf&oGa  £lva6, 
after  visiting  the  fidd,  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
B-  Spencer :  "  May  22nd,  1811. — I  went  yesterday  --iK 
to  Albuhera,  and  saw  the  fi^igf  battle.    -^ffiCilSd^a  ^ 

very  good  position;  and  I  ttSi^^ould  have  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  it,  without  any  material  loss, 
if  the  Spaniards  could  have  manoeuvred ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  cannot."  And  he  writes  also  on 
Jlay  20th  to  C.  Stuart,  Esq. :  "  The  Spaniards, 
by  all  accounts,  behaved  remarkably  well,  but  they 
were  immovablci" 

Apparently,  then,  it  was  WeUington's  opinion 
that  had  well-trained  and  mobile  troops,  confident 
in  themselves  and  able  to  manoeuvre  and  take 
up  a  new  position  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  held 
the  right,  they  would  have  foiled  Soult's  attack ; 
and  one  lesson  taught  by  this  battle,  and  that  of 
Fuentes  d'Ohor,  seems  to  be  the  great  importance 
of  troops  being  mobile  and  quick,  as  well  as  steady 
and  brave.  Had  Wellington's  divisions  at  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  or,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  at  the  combat 
of  El  Bodon,  been  unequal  to  manoeuvring  coolly 
and  together  under  the  enemy's  fire,  disaster  would 
almost  certainly  have  ensued. 

T\\Q  dull,  ]pfi,v<}ty  wg^ather  aJs©  favoured  Soult's 
attack. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  makes  a  remark  in  connection 
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with  this  battle  which  is  valuable  and  suggestive. 
He  writes  *  that  Sir  William  Stewart,  commanding 
a  brigade  coming  up  at  the  critical  moment  when 
the  British  were  being  pressed  back  by  the  French, 
and  having  been  accustomed  himself  to  the  drill 
of  the  95th  Rifles  under  Sir  John  Moore,  gave 
in  the  heat  of  battle  an  order  to  a  regiment 
advancing  in  column  to  deploy  to  the  right  into 
line  on  the  leading  company,  which  was  the 
grenadier  company. 

This  command  was  not  imderstood,  as  it  would 
have  brought  this  company  (the  grenadier)  on  the 
left  of  the  line,  instead  of  the  right,  its  usual 
place;  disorder  resulted,  and  consequent  loss, 
which  might  have  ended  in  disaster. 

To  understand  this  it  must  be  explained  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  Pertinsular  War,  and,  indeed, 
until  comparatively  recently,  the  driU  of  the 
British  in&ntry  was  less  elastic  than  it  has  now 
become  under  the  changes  which  breech-loading 
and  magazine  weapons  have  made  imperative. 
Companies  always  expected  to  keep  their  special 
places  in  hne,  the  grenadier  company  being  on 
the  right.  Therefore,  in  deploying  from  column 
(that  company  leading),  deployment  should  have 
been  to  the  left. 

But  drill,  under  Sir  John  Moore's  system, 
approximated  more  to  that  of  our  present  infantry ; 
deployments  were  made  to  either  flank  of  any 
company  as  might  be  most  convenient;  and 
companies  were  habituated  to  occupy  any  place 
indifferently  in  line  or  column. 

*  Autobiography  qf  Sir  Harry  amith,  by  6.  C.  Moore-Smith. 
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Mfty,  If   Sir    Hany   Smith    is   correct    in    what    he 

^**"  writes,  the  lessons  suggested  would  appear^to  he 
these  :— .  hj^^^^J^  ^^  piM^^  ^^^^  i^Jt^ 
That  fcnircannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
what  is  taught  in  the  training  of  troops  during 
peace,  because  in  accordance  with  that  teaching 
will  men  of  all  ranks  naturally  act  upon  emergency 
in  the  heat  of  battle ;  and  also  that  there  are  great 
advantages  in  the  system  of  drill  being  simple, 
quick,  and  elastic. 

That  this  need  ftot  inyelfe^a  sacrifice  of  steadiness 
was  illustrated  at^^Pl^tes  d'Onor,  in  the  long  re- 
tirement of  Ujsl^fci^it  Dm!M^4iisquares,  unbroken, 
amidstU3;e^^ench  cavalry,  "trrai^ing,  bounding, 
sh^gjj^ng,  and  impatient  to  charge."  * 

To  revert  now  to  the  main  operations  under 
Wellington. 

The  great  reputation  with  which  Massena,  after 
his  career  of  vietoiy  elsewhere,  hud  entered  upon 
the  campaign  of  1810  against  WeUington,  had 
been  sensibly  lowered  by  his  failure  to  force  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  and  his  subsequent  disas- 
trous retreat  from  Portugal,  so  that,  after  the 
battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor  and  the  fall  of  Almeida, 
he  was,  by  Napoleon's  order,  replaced  in  his 
command  by  JMarsbal  Marmont. 

Wellington,  having  made  Almeida  safe,  now 
set  off  southward  again  to  Beresford,  arriving  after 
the  battle  of  Albuhera  had  been  fought  by  the 
latter,  and  in  person  resumed  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
(this  siege  being  called  the  Second  English  Siege 
of  Badajoz). 

*  IkUiliis  and  Siegtm  m  the  Penimuia,  by  Sir  W.  Napier^  1852. 
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Two  assaults  of  this  fortress,  however,  failed ;  May  to 
Marmont,  marching  southward  from  Salamanca  1^"^^* 
across  the  Tagus,  joined  Soult;  and  in  the  end, 
upon  the  approach  of  the  French  in  large  numbers, 
Wellington  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  withdrew 
in  June,  1811,  towards  Elvas,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Spencer  from  the  north. 

He  now  prepared  to  oppose  the  entry  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Marmont  and  Soult  into 
Portugal  by  the  road  from  Badajoz ;  but  the  French 
marshals  had  begun  to  find  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
visioning their  armies — a  point  which  we  shall 
dwell  on  more  particularly  hereafter — ^and  realising 
the  serious  opposition  they  would  probably  meet 
with,  made  no  further  attempt  to  cross  the  Portu- 
guese boundary,  but  after^a  few  weeks  separated. 
Soult  marched  to  Seville,  and  Marmont  to  Sala- 
manca, whence,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  in 
that  town,  he  afterwards  moved  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus,  occupying  and  strengthening  the  pass 
of  Banos,  and  keeping  up  a  communication  with 
the  French  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  by  the 
boat-bridge  of  Almaraz,  which  was  defended  by  a 
strong  t#te-de-pont. 

Wellington  now,  proceeding  northwards  once 
more,  eantoned  his  army  on  both  banks  of  the 
Agueda  (August  10th,  1811),  the  main  body  being 
on  the  left  bank,  and  commenced  the  blockade — not 
siege — of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  hoping  to  force  it  to 
surrender  from  want  of  provisioni?,  or  at  least  to 
draw  the  French  away  from  other  parts  of  Spain 
to  its  §uccout. 

His  headquarters  were  at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  and 
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a  corps  under  Hill,  14,000  strong,  was  posted,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  in  the  Alemtejo  to  guard  that 
province  and  Lisbon,  and  watch  Elvas,  a  portion 
of  this  corps  being  now  brought  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus  near  CasteUBranco- 

Some  very  interesting  movements  now  took 
place,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  and  under  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tagus,  which,  though  subsidiary  to  the  greater 
operations  of  tlie  campaign,  were  connected  with 
them. 

Their  general  design  will  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  Map  I. ;  but  before  we 
describe  them  we  may  say  that  the  autumn  of 
1811  formed  an  important  turning-point  in  the 
Peninsular  struggle,  and  will  review  briefly  the 
situation  in  Spain, 

Much  hung  at  this  period  upon  the  extent  to 
which  Napoleon  himself  would  put  forth  his  full 
strength  and  personal  energy  towards  the  expulsion 
of  the  Allies  from  the  Peninsula. 

France  was,  for  the  moment,  at  peace  vnth  the 
great  Continental  powers,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  all  his  efforts  were  about  to  be 
turned  seriously  against  the  Allies  in  Spain. 
His  invasion  of  Russia  had  not  yet  been  irre- 
vocably taken  in  hand  ;  between  July  19th 
and  the  end  of  September,  1811,  reinforcements 
of  over  50,000   men  *  had   entered    Spain    from 

*  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  South  of  France,  by 
Lieut -CoL  John  Josm,  lUE.^  2iid  edition,  1821^  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 
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France,  and  it  was  considered  most  probable  that  Aug,  t« 
Napoleon  himself  would  soon  follow  with  a  huge  I'^S'J- 
host. 

General  Hill  writes  at  this  time  (October  1st, 
1811)  to  his  brother:  "Next  spring  will  probably 
decide  the  campaign  for  England  or  France  in 
favour  of  the  reinforcements  which  may  arri\'c  to 
either  army.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  Wellington,  wliile 
actively  employed  in  the  operations  against  the 
enemy  in  his  immediate  front,  had  taken  steps 
to  further  perfect  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  itnd 
strengthen  the  defences  of  Lisbon  ;  so  that,  should 
he  be  compelled  to  retreat  again  within  the  lines. 
Napoleon  should  find  the  task  of  driving  liini 
out  of  Portugal  to  be  even  more  difficult  of  ace  oni- 
plishment  than  Massena  had  found  it. 

Napier  considers  that  the  utmost  efforts  his  ^neat 
antagonist  could  have  put  forth  would  have  i)ct.ri 
foiled  by  Wellington,  had  the  Portuguese  dulj^ 
supported  him  ;  but  the  issue  was  never  tried,  Ibr 
tiie  French  Emperor,  instead  of  leading  his  arniies 
in  person  in  the  Peninsula,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  those  with  which  he  commenced  his  disaslruuii 
campaign  against  Russia. 

Wellington  also  made  preparations,  which  we 
shall  mention  in  the  next  chapter,  for  ofFfjnst\e 
operations  in  Spain,  should  he  have  an  opportunity 
to  undertake  them  in  the  following  year,  getting 
together  a  battering  train  at  Lisbon,  for  tlie 
future  reception  and  security  of  which  the  \\x3rks 
of  Almeida   were    afterwards    strengthened,    and 

*  Ltfe  qfLord  HiU,  by  the  Rey.  Edwin  Sidney,  1846. 
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Sept       improving  the  navigation  of  the   Tagus  and  the 
^^1^        Douro. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  Marmont,  who  was  now 
in  the  a  alley  of  the  Tagus,  that  as  he  had  left  but 
a  small  garrison  at  Salamanca,  WelUngton  would 
be  induced  to  advance  by  that  city  into  Spain, 
which  would  afford  the  French  an  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  his  communications  with  Portugal 
and  relieving  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

But  Wellington  was  not  to  be  tempted  forward ; 
nor  even  to  place  himself  with  his  main  force  in 
such  a  position  near  Ciudad-Rodrigo  (which  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Agueda,  a  river  subject  to  sudden 
rises)  as  might  obHge  him  to  fight  a  battle  on  that 
bank  with  the  river  in  his  rear. 

He  contented  himself  with  maintaining  with  the 
Spaniards  a  blockade  from  his  position  on  the  left 
bank,  whence  he  could  throw  out  his  posts  so  as 
to  interfere  with  supplies  or  succour  reaching  the 
fortress,  except  under  convoy  of  a  large  force.* 

His  headquarters  being  at  Fuente  Guinaldo, 
which  he  entrenched,  he  watched  the  Perales  Pass 
and  the  road  from  Pena  Macor  to  observe  and 
check  Marmont,  while  with  the  rest  of  his  army 
he  carried  on  the  blockade.  His  total  force,  much 
scattered,  was  about  40,000. 

Ciudad-Rodrigo,  after  six  weeks,  began  to  be  in 
difficulties  for  want  of  suppUes,  so  Marmont,  having 
failed  to  draw  Wellington  away  from  the  fortress, 

*  It  ha?  been  before  noticed  (p.  179)  that  at  the  blockade  of  Almeida 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Coa  he  crossed  to  the  right  bank  to  maintain 
the  blockade. 
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was  at  last  compelled  to  advance  to  its  relief  orsept 
allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  ^®^^ 

He  therefore  concerted  with  General  Dorsenne 
in  the  north,  who  with  a  French  corps,  including 
the  Imperial  Guards,  was  threatening  GaUcia,  to 
make  a  combined    movement  with  him  against 
Wellington,  in  order  to  throw  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions into    Ciudad-Rodrigo.      While  Dorsenne 
moved  southwards  with  a  convoy  by  Salamanca, 
he  himself  marched  over  the  pass  of  Bafios,  north 
of  Plasencia,  with  another  convoy,  and  joined  him 
on  September  21st,  1811,  on  a  large  plain  a  few 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

Their  united  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  60,000 
men,  of  whom  6,000  were  cavalry,  with  100  guns, 
protected  an  immense  convoy  of  mxdes,  waggons, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  several  miles  in  length.  In  sup- 
port of  this  movement  French  forces  also  advanced 
on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tagus  as  a  diversion, 
Girard  to  Merida  near  Badajoz,  and  others  to 
Truxillo  and  Plasencia. 

Wellington  now  concentrated  his  forces  closer 
to  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
on  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Agueda,  but 
still  watching  its  course  above  and  below  the 
fortress,  and  also  the  pass  of  Ferales.  His  centre 
was  near  El  Bodon,  and  the  Light  Division  was 
thrown  across  the  river  to  the  right  bank,  south 
of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  with  directions  to  cross  the 
river  and  fall  back  on  Fuente  Guinaldo  if  attacked 
in  force. 

On  September  28rd  and  24th  Marmont  moved 
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s«pt,  forward,  and  placing  some  troops  to  observe  the 
1811^'  AUies,  introduced  the  convoy,  meeting  in  this  with 
no  opposition  from  Wellington,  who  considered 
that  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  incur,  in  order 
to  prevent  this,  the  risk,  and  possibly  heavy  loss, 
which  a  battle  on  the  right  of  the  Agueda,  and 
against  such  superior  forces,  would  involve, 


COMBATS   OF   EL    BODON   AND    ALDEA    DE   PONTE 
September  %5tk  and  nth.  1811 

On  the  25th5  Marmont,  instead  of  falling  back 
after  reheving  the  fortress,  as  he  had  originally 
(it  is  said)  intended,  determined  to  cross  the  Agueda 
and  ascertain  the  position  and  strength  of  the 
Allies.  A  large  force  under  Montbnin,  with  a 
powerful  body  of  cavalry,  passed  the  river  close 
to  the  south  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  turned  the  El 
Bodon  heights^  cutting  off  temporarily  two  regi- 
ments to  the  north  of  El  Bodon,  and  pressed  the 
Allies  back  towards  Fuente  Guinaldo. 

Wellington's  position  at  El  Bodon  was  far  from 
a  secure  one.  Not  counting  a  division  detached 
towards  the  pass  of  Perales,  the  Allies,  with  only 
85,000  men,  were  extended  over  some  twenty  miles 
of  ground,  the  Light  Division  being  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  force  by  the  River 
Agueda ;  while  Marmont  {with  Dorsenne),  num* 
bering  some  60,000,  was  concentrated  at  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  withhi  a  distance  varying  from  three  to 
eight  miles  of  the  positions  occupied. 

But  Marmont  w^as  not  aware  of  the  advantage 
which  he  held,  and  his  attack  was  made  with  but 
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a  portion  of  his  force,  so  that  Wellington's   con-  Sept 
fident  front  and  the  gallantry  of  the  troops  saved  l^^' 
them  on  this^  occasion,  as  c«i  several  others,  from 
any  very  serious  loss. 

In  the  combat  of  El  Bodon  the  5th  and  77th 
Regiments,*  two  weak  battalions  formed  in  one 
square,  retired  for  a  considerable  distance  over 
exposed  ground  in  the  face  of  the  whole  of  Mont- 
brun's  cavalry,  which  failed  to  break  them,  and 
Wellington  subsequently  took  up  another  position 
on  the  ridge  of  Fuente  Guinaldo. 

Here  he  remained  for  some  hours  longer  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  done,  largely  because  the 
Light  Division  had  not  yet  joined  him,  and  he 
would  not  leave  it  isolated  beyond  the  Agueda. 
Napier  states  that  Craufurd,  who  was  in  command 
of  it,  always  eager  to  fight  and  reluctant  to  retreat, 
should,  having  regard  to  Wellington's  position, 
have  fallen  back  more  quickly  and  directly  to 
Guinaldo  ;  the  result  of  his  slow  retirement  being 
that  Wellington,  with  under  15,000  men — his 
divisions  not  having  yet  concentrated — ^had  to  face 
for  several  hours  a  very  superior  force  of  Marmont's 
army  at  Fuente  Guinaldo, 

Enterprise  on  Marmont's  part  would  here  liave 
enabled  him  to  attack  to  great  advantage;  but, 
ignorant  of  the  true  situation,  he  delayed  for  his 
whole  force  to  assemble.  From  mid-day  of  the 
25th  until  midnight  of  the  26th  Wellington  re- 
mained firm  in  his  position,  by  which  time  Marmont 
(with  Dorsenne)  had  concentrated  60,000  men  in 
his  front.  But  then,  his  divisions  having  either 
joined  him  or  been  directed  to  Aldea  de  Ponte, 

*  Now  the  Northumberlaad  Fusiliers  and  2nd  Batt  Middlesex  ll^gt 
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^        Sept.       he  fell  back  in  the  night  to  a  good  position  near 

I  iQii '      that  \aUage. 

Here  on  the  27th  there  was  a  sharp  engagement, 
and  Aldea  de  Ponte  itself  was  twice  lost  and  twice 
retaken  by  the  AUies ;  but,  Wellington  retiring  still 
further  to  a  loop  of  the  Coa,  where  he  could 
only  be  attacked  upon  a  narrow  front,  Marmont, 
haWng  become  short  of  provisions,  declined  battle, 
and  on  the  28th  the  French  forces  separated. 
Dorsenne  returned  to  Salaxiiaxiea,  and  Marmont  to 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  while  Wellington  went 
into  cantonments  on  both  banks  of  the  Coa,  the 
blockade  of  Ciudad-Rodiigo  being  partially  kept 
up  by  tlie  Spaniards* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  time  Wellington's 
position,  both  at  El  Bodon  and  at  Fuente  Guinaldo, 
was  one  of  some  danger,  which  probably  no  one 
reahsed  as  clearly  as  he  did  himself. 

Marmont,  when  he  afterwai-ds  became  aware  of 
the  weak  strength  in  which  his  adversary  had  been 
facing  him  in  the  latter  position,  and  of  the 
situation  from  which  the  Light  Division  had 
escaped,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  (alluding  to 
Napoleon's  fortune),  "And  Wellington's  star;  it 
also  is  bright  I "  * 

But  it  can  be  readUy  understood  that  Wellington 
would  risk  much  rather  than  imperil  by  his  own 
retirement  the  safe  junction  with  him  of  the  Light 
Division ;  and  another  reason  why  he  remained 
so  long  oa  the  positions  taken  up,  is  thus  given 
in    his  despatch  of  September  29th,   1811:   "As 

*  Nupiar'i  Eiatiory  o/ik^  Pmtit^uiar  H^ar^  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  248. 
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the  reports,  as  usual»   were  so  various  in  regard  Sept 
to  the  enemy's  real   strength,   it  was   necessary  i^i ' 
that    I    should    see     their  army,   in    order    that 
the  people  of  this  country  might  be  convinced 
that    to    raise  the    blockade    was    a  measure  of 
necessity." 

Napier,  in  commenting  upon  these  moven^ents, 
and  although  he  considers  that  Wellington  had 
better  have  fallen  back  from  El  Bodon  sooner 
than  he  did,  says  of  his  bold  stand  at  Guinaldo : 
"The  resolution"  {i.e.  to  remain  until  the  Light 
Division  was  safe)  **  was  one  of  those  daring  strokes 
of  genius  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  were  never 
made  to  control  .  .  .  Lord  Wellington's  conduct 
at  Guinaldo  was  above  rules." 

Wellington  in  his  despatch  above  referred  to 
(of  September  29th,  1811),  expresses  no  disapproval 
of  Craufiird's  action,  although  from  various  accounts 
of  the  war  it  seems  certain  that  the  latter's 
reluctance  to  retreat  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  had  caused  him  much  anxiety. 

He  speaks  in  the  following  strong  words  of 
commendation  of  certain  regiments  in  the  affair 
of  El  Bodon :  "  The  conduct  of  the  2nd  Battalion, 
5th  Regiment,  affords  a  memorable  example  of 
what  the  steadiness  and  discipline  of  the  troops, 
and  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  can  effect 
in  the  most  diflftcult  and  trying  situations.  The 
conduct  of  the  77th  Regiment,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Sromhead,  was  equally  good, 
and  I  have  never  seen  a  more  determined  attack 
than  was  made  by  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  with  every   advantage  of  the   assistance 
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Oct  IBM  of  a  superior  artillery,  and  repulsed  by  these 
two  weak  battalions."  The  conduct  of  the 
1st  (German)  Hussars  and  11th  I^ight  Dragoons 
(now  11th  Hussars)  was  also  much  praised. 


HILL  S  OPERATIONS 
Surprise  cf  Amyyo  dos  MoUnos 

Towards  the  middle  of  October,  1811,  after  the 
afliiurs  near  Fuente  Guinaldo,  a  French  division 
under  Girard  crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Merida,  and 
inflicted  great  annoyance  on  the  northern  districts 
of  Estramadura.  Hill  therefore  proposed  to 
Wellington  to  operate  against  Girard  in  conjunction 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  was  approved,  under 
certain  conditions  limiting  the  extent  of  the 
movement. 

While  on  the  march,  Hill,  having  discovered 
that  Girard  had  gone  from  the  position  he 
was  understood  to  be  in,  and  was  at  Arroyo  dos 
MoUnos,  west  of  Truxillo,  determined  to  surprise 
Inni  there  if  possible. 

By  the  evening  of  October  27th,  1811,  he  reached, 
in  very  tempestuous  wet  weather,  a  point  within 
four  miles  of  the  French,  who  were  entirely  un- 
conscious of  his  vicinity.  The  villages  about  Hill 
were  surrounded  to  prevent  warning  being  given  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  troops  having  remained  in 
the  fields  all  night  through  a  violent  hail-storm,  and 
moving  off  towards  morning  in  complete  silence, 
surprised  Arroyo  dos  Molinosat  dawn  ;  the  French 
pickets  having  their  backs  turned  to  the  direction 
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from  which  Hill  approached  in  order  to  escape  the  Nov.  6, 
violence  of  the  wind  and  rain, 

A  force  having  been  previously  detached,  by 
a  wide  circuit,  to  interpose  between  the  French  and 
Truxillo,  the  leading  brigade  burst  upon  the  village, 
the  71st  and  92nd  playing,  "  Hey,  Johnny  Cope, 
are  ye  waking  yet?"  The  enemy  made  a  short 
resistance ;  then,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  utter  con- 
^ion  to  the  mountains,  throwing  down  arms 
and  accoutrements,  or  surrendering  themselves 
prisoners. 

General  Hill  writes  thus  to  his  sister: 
"PoETALEGRE,  November  5th,  1811. — ^I  have  time 
merely  to  inform  you  that  on  the  morning  of  the  28th 
at  daybreak  I  succeeded  in  surprising,  attacking, 
and  annihilating  the  French  corps  under  General 
Girard  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos.  The  enemy's  force, 
when  attacked,  consisted  of  about  8,000  infantry, 
1,600  cavahy  and  artillery.  The  result  is  the 
capture  of  one  general  (Bron),  one  colonel  (the 
Prince  d'Aremberg),  85  lieutenant-colonels  and 
inferior  oflicers,  1,400  prisoners,  and  probably  500 
killed.  The  others  dispersed,  having  thrown  away 
their  arms;  we  have  also  got  all  the  enemy's 
artillery,  baggage,  and  magazines — ^in  short,  every- 
thing tiiat  belonged  to  the  corps."  * 

In  fact,  the  surprise  was  most  successful  and 
complete,  and  for  it  Grcneral  Hill  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  becoming  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

'^Arroyo  dos  Molinos,"  as  a  battle-honour,  is 
borne  by  the  84th  (now  1st  BattaUon,  the  Border) 
Regiment. 

*  Life  (if  Lord  BUi,  by  the  Rev.  £dwm  Sidney,  1846,  p.  172. 
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D^  1811  Defence  of  Tarifa 

The  operations  of  Hill  had  also  an  indirect 
object  as  a  diversion  which  might  draw  off  the 
French  from  an  enterprise  they  were  undertaking 
in  October,  1811,  against  Tarifa — the  southern  point 
of  Spain  near  Gibraltar,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Allies. 

This  enterprise  the  French  were  not  successful  in, 
but  it  may  be  now  mentioned  that  it  was  again 
renewed  in  December,  1811,  when  an  assault  on 
Tarifa,  which  was  not  a  very  strong  place,  was 
most  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  Allies  (Decem- 
ber 31st)  with  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants,  who 
then  withdrew. 

For  this  defence  "  Tarifa  "  is  borne  as  a  battle- 
honour  by  the  47th  and  87th  Regiments  (now  re- 
spectively the  1st  Battalion  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment  and  1st  Battalion  Royal  Irish  Fusileers).* 

The  value  of  Tarifa  to  the  Allies  is  best  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  an  intercepted 
despatch  of  Soult*s,  in  which  he  wrote  thus  of  the 
importance  of  the  French  capturing  it. 

"  The  taking  of  Tarifa  will  be  more  hurtftil  to 
the  English  and  to  the  defenders  of  Cadiz  than 
the  taking  of  Alicante  or  even  Badajoz,  where 
I  cannot  go  without  first  securing  my  left,  »nd 
taking  Tarifa." 

In  short,  the  post  of  Tarifa  was  an  assistance  to 
the  Allies  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz ;  and  the  two 
places  together  endangered   Soult's  left  and  rear, 

*  A  portioa  of  the  2nd  Battalion  95th  Rifles  also  took  part  in  thia 
deduce. 
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should  he  move  from    Seville  towards  Badajoz.  Jt>ec.  isu 
Napier  ascribes  great   merit  for  the  plan   of  its 
defence  to  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Smith, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

What  was  done  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
year  1811  will  be  more  conveniently  touched 
upon  in  the  next  chapter,  forming  as  it  largely 
does  the  preparation  for  the  campaign  which  was 
to  open  in  1812. 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  say,  at  this  point,  that, 
before  reading  fuller  detailed  histories  of  the 
operations  of  1811,  it  will  be  found  an  advantage 
to  consider  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences, 
and  so  get  the  connection  of  the  main  events  clearly 
arranged  in  the  mind. 

The  fighting  during  certain  months  of  this 
compaign  was  so  universal,  and  Wellington  appears 
in  person  near  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  places 
widely  distant,  at  dates  so  close  together,  that  the 
accounts  may  at  times  seem  confusing. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Wellington,  after 
Massena's  retreat,  invested  Almeida,  April  9th; 
then  went  south  to  Beresford,  reconnoitred  Badajoz 
with  him,  and  prepared  to  besiege  it,  April  22nd 
(1st  English  siege) ;  then  returned  to  Almeida  and 
fought  Massena  at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  May  8rd,  and 
got  possession  of  Almeida,  May  10th ;  then  returned 
to  Badajoz  to  Beresford  (who  in  his  absence  had 
raised  the  siege  and  fought  Soult  at  Albuhera, 
May  16th) ;  then  resumed  the  siege  of  Badajoz, 
(2nd  English  siege),  but  was  compelled  to  retire 
without  taking  that  fortress  (June.  1811). 
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COMMENTS   ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

The  rapid  manner  with  which  Wellington,  when 
Massena  had  been  driven  out  of  Portugal,  passed  at 
once  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive  is  striking. 
Compared  to  the  numbers  which  Napoleon  (who 
it  was  now  thought  would  personally  conduct 
the  war  in  Spain)  could  bring  against  him,  his 
army  was  small,  and  it  may  confidently  be  said 
that  many  a  leader  would  have  been  contented 
with  the  success  achieved,  and  concentrated  all 
Ills  energies  upon  strengthening  the  defences  of 
Lisbon  and  Portugal  while  awaiting  events. 

Wellington,  however,  at  once  moved  against 
Almeida,  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  Badajoz,  though 
he  failed  at  this  period  to  take  the  two  latter 
strongholds. 

It  has  been  considered  that  too  much  was  here 
attempted,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
concentrated    his    efforts  against   Ciudad-Rodrigo 
alone ;  and,  until  after  its  fall,  attempted  nothing  to- 
wards Badajoz,  beyond  observing  it  and  Soult's  corps. 
But  Wellington  had  cogent  motives  for  his  action. 
The  reduction  of  one   fortress  alone  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  offensive  plans  he  had 
in  view,  for  reasons  which  are  fully  entered  into 
in  discussing  the  next   campaign   (of  1812).     In 
addition  to  this  it  formed  the  very  essence  of  his 
military  policy  to  keep  each  French  Corps*  em- 
ployed  and    concentrated  in  then-  own  provinces, 
giving    them    as    little    opportunity    as    possible 

*  A  "Corps,"  in  this  sense,  means  a  "Corps  d'Arm^e"— a  large 
body  of  troops,  comprising  two  or  more  divisions,  and  uider  the 
command  of  a  marshal  or  general  of  very  high  rank. 
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either  to  disperse  or  to  unite  with  each  other- 
This  policy  was  largely  based  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  French  system  of  suppl5dng  their  troops 
with  food,  which  Wellington  very  clearly  realised. 
We  shall  enter  into  it  more  fully  in  the  next 
chapter,  so  that  it  is  enough  to  say  now  that  when 
a  French  Corps  was  able  to  disperse  it  could  live 
and  support  itself  much  more  easily  than  when  it 
was  concentrated.  Massed  together,  it  found  it 
difficult  to  procure  sufficient  food,  and  the  guerilla 
bands  attacked  its  communications ;  but  when  for 
any  great  object  two  Corps  managed  to  unite,  they 
then  constituted  a  most  formidable  body  of  troops, 
to  meet  which  Wellington  was  compelled  to 
assemble  in  force,  relinquishing  the  prosecution  of 
his  own  plans  to  frustrate  those  of  the  French, 

Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Jones,  R.E.,  in  his 
Journals  and  Sieges  in  Spcdn^  writes :  "  The 
enemy  during  this  campaign"  (1811)  "had  a  great 
numerical  superiority  over  the  Allies,  and  he  would 
no  doubt  have  reaped  the  due  advantage  there- 
from, had  not  every  movement  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Wellington  been  conducted  with  a  happy  reference 
to  the  diffisrence  of  the  commissariat  of  the  two 
armies  .  .  .  the  French  have  no  magazines;  they  sub- 
sist by  the  daily  contributions  they  levy,  and  never, 
therefore,  can  remain  long  united  in  a  large  body." 

Bessier^s,  also,  writes  thus  to  Berthier  from 
ValladoUd  on  June  6th,  1811 :  "The  Army  of  the 
North  is  composed  of  44,000  men,  it  is  true ;  but 
if  you  draw  together  20,000  the  communications 
are  instantly  lost,  and  the  insurrection  makes  the 
greatest  progress," 
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The  difficulty  of  feeding  their  men  when  con- 
centrated thus  greatly  hampered  the  French 
leaders;  and  Wellington's  plan  of  attacking  im- 
portant points,  widely  separated,  at  one  time,  was 
ably  directed  to  compel  the  French  to  concentrate 
or  lose  those  points,  and  also  to  interfere  with  their 
various  Corps  co-operating  together.  No  other 
policy  could  have  been  equally  effectual  in  enabling 
him  to  oppose  such  superior  numbers,  and  it  may 
be  added  also  that  by  thus  giving  employment  to 
the  French  marshals  and  generals  in  their  own 
districts,  he  afforded  them  very  plausible  pretexts 
for  not  going  to  each  other's  aid,  which  their  mutual 
jealousies  made  them  occasionally  disposed  to  take 
advaijtage  of.  It  was  a  much  more  far-reaching 
policy  than  a  merely  defensive  one.* 

Writing  from  Fr«iada,  October  2nd,  1811,  to 
the  Right  Hon*  W.  W.  Pole,  as  to  the  affairs  near 
Fuente  Guinaldo,  Wellington  thus  explains  why 
he  had  not  been  able  to  assemble  a  larger  force 
in  the  north  to  carry  on  the  blockade  of  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  in  the  summer t^  "The  reason  why  I 
could  bring  no  more  than  40,000  men  to  maintain 
the  blockade  was  that  I  am  at  all  times  obliged 
to  keep  a  large  corps  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  enemy  are  at  Seville 
nearer  to  Lisbon  than  I  am.  J     However,  although 

*  Wellitiiftoii  always  paid  ^eat  attention  to  commissariat  matters. 
He  uaed  to  eay  of  liimi^lf  that^  though  he  might  not  he  much  of  a 
gcuemlj  he  waa  the  '^^  host  commissariat  officer  "  in  his  army ;  and  his 
practical  mind  fully  realijied  how  soon  a  badly  fed  army  deteriorates. 

t  Supjihmmtitry  Iksjtate.hes  of  the  Duke  of  WelHngUm,  edited  by  his 
ma  J  186(5  J  voL  vu.  p.  22  L 

X  The  Tagus,  toOj  esitecially  in  the  dry  season^  could  be  forded  at 
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I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  blockade,  we 
have  done  some  good  by  this  operation ;  we  have 
saved  Galicia  till  now,  and  likewise  the  partisan 
Mina.*  I  don't  despair  of  being  able  yet  to  save 
Galicia  and  Mina  by  keeping  in  employment,  in 
attending  to  us,  all  the  disposable  troops  which 
might  be  employed  to  attack  either." 

By  December,  1811,  the  French  held  possession 
of  almost  all  the  fortified  places  of  Spain,  mcluding 
the  important  fortresses  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  had  defeated 
every  effort  of  theirs  to  hold  Portugal  (for  Junot, 
Soult,  and  Massena  had  all  failed  to  conquer  that 
coimtry),  and  were  in  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese fortresses  of  Almeida  and  Elvas. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  was  each  year  making 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  French  to  subsist 
in  the  exhausted  districts  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  operations  of  their  large  armies,  and  they 
soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  scatter  their 
troops  widely  in  search  of  food.  It  is  upon  this 
fact  that  the  important  events  of  the  year  1812, 
which  we  are  about  to  discuss,  mainly  turned. 

At  the  close  of  1811  the  character  of  the  struggle 
had  in  short  begun  to  alter,  and  "  Wellington  with 
his  sixty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  soldiers 
appeared  on  the  offensive  in  the  midst  of  one 

eertain  pointi ;  and  the  French  had  now  a  bridge  at  Almaraa.    Thef 

could  eraii  the  Gnadiana  alio. 

*  Donenne  had  been  threatening  Oalieta,  and  Mina,  a  very  aetiTO 

gaeriUa  chieftain^  had  been  so  troablesome  in  Navarre  and  the  norths 

by  attacking  the  French  commonioationB,  that  great  efforts  were  being 

made  to  put  him  down.  ^  . 
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hundred  and  fifty  thousand  enemies"  (Alisons 
Hh'tory  of  Europe). 

"  A  limit  had  now  been  placed  upon  Napoleon's 
conquests  ;  a  French  army  never  entered  Portugal 
again,  Spain  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  Wellington  had  brought  to  a  tri- 
umphal issue  a  defence  which  astounded  soldiers 
and  statesmen  throughout  the  civilised  world,"* 

At  this  period  he  himself  thus  sums  up  the 
position  of  affairs. 

**  The  contest  is  expensive,  and  affords  but  little 
or  no  hopes  of  success  except  by  tiring  the  French 
out.  After  all,  military  success  probably  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  in  a  contest  between  the 
powers  of  the  Peninsula  and  Great  Britain  on  one 
side  and  the  French  on  the  other,  which  had  begun 
by  the  French  seizing  the  armies,  the  fortified 
places,  the  arms,  and  the  resources  of  the  Peninsula. 
These  are  circumstances  to  which  the  people  do 
not  advert  in  general,  but  they  bear  upon  every 
event  of  the  contest.  We  have  already  in  some 
degree  altered  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
French  military  system.  They  are  now  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  defensive,  and  are  carrying  on  a 
war  of  magazines,  t  They  will  soon,  if  they  have 
not  akeady,  come  upon  the  resoinrces  of  France ; 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  war  will  not  last  long."  % 

♦  WeiUngton,  by  W.  O'Connor  Morris,  1904. 

t  Meaning  apparently  that  by  forcing  the  French  to  concentrate 
b«  bad  altered  their  power  to  live  day  by  day  upon  the  supplies  in 
thdr  neighboorhood,  and  that  the  contest  was  turning  now  upon  the 
question  of  whether  their  leaders  could  create  and  fill  magazines,  and 
thuB  keep  the  French  armies  assembled,  as  Wellington  could  his. 

X  WeiMngUm  De9patch$9,  voL  viii.  (Ed.  1838),  pp.  245-6. 
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Before  closing  this  chapter  it  must  be  said 
that  those  who  would  realise  to  any  correct  extent 
what  Wellington  had  accomplished  by  the  close 
of  the  year  1811,  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  addition 
to  his  military  responsibilities  he  had  to  aid  the 
Cabinet  at  home  in  overcoming  bitter  opposition 
to  his  plans  for  the  war,  and  to  meet  himself  con- 
tinual intrigue,  jealousy,  and  obstruction  in  Portugal 
and  Spain.  His  despatches  and  correspondence 
show  that  to  cope  with  the  French,  and  organize 
and  lead  his  army,  keeping  it  even  tolerably  fed, 
equipped,  and  paid,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  ^ 
the  anxious  labour  which  devolved  upon  him. 
Political,  financial,  and  commercial  questions  of  a 
general  nature,  many  of  them  of  an  intricate  cha- 
racter, had  all  to  be  dealt  with  by  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  field  operations,  from  his  cantonments  or  his 
tent,  and  his  letters  as  to  these  form  state  papers 
showing  exceptional  breadth  of  grasp,  and  power. 
It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  description  of  many  of 
these  questions  to  mention  simply  one — viz.  whether 
England,  as  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  not  bound  in 
honour  to  assist  her  to  reconquer  the  Spanish 
colonies  which  had  revolted  against  the  home 
government,  as  well  as  aid  her  against  France  ? 
In  view  of  England's  efforts  to  reconquer  her  own 
revolted  American  colonies  thirty  years  before  and 
their  result,  together  with  the  Spanish  feeling  upon 
the  points  involved,  this  was  a  question  not  to  be 
easily  or  hastily  dealt  with ;  but  Napier,  alluding 
to  Wellington's  memorandum  in  reply  written  from 
the  field,  says  * :  "  It  was  on  such  occasions  tliat 

♦  Napier's  Higtwry  of  the  P&WMvlar  War  (1834),  vol,  Iv.  p.  166. 
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all  his  power  of  mind  was  displayed,  and  his 
manner  of  treating  this  question  proved  that  in 
political,  and  even  in  commercial  affairs,  his  reach 
of  thought  and  enlarged  conceptions  immeasurably 
surpassed  those  of  the  Cabinet  he  served,  and  when 
we  consider  that  his  opinions,  stated  in  1811,  have 
since  been  verified  in  all  points  to  the  very  letter, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  filled  with  admiration 
of  his  foresight  and  judgment" 

It  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  Wellington's 
worries  and  annoyances  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  this  or  that  victory  was  opposed  at  home; 
Talavera,  the  retreat  to  the  lines,  Fuentes  d'Onor, 
etc,  belittled  or  censured ;  and  the  passage  of  the 
Douro  deemed  an  easy  feat. 

The  scope  of  these  pages  prevents  us  from 
enlarging  further  on  this  subject ;  but  in  even  the 
briefest  account  of  the  war  it  is  one  which  should  be 
touched  upon,  for  probably  no  British  commander 
in  the  field  has  ever  had  to  contend  with  greater 
difficulties  upon  the  whole,  taking  the  civil  with  the 
military,  than  Wellington  in  the  years  1809,  1810, 
and  1811  * ;  and  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that  had  his  personal  exertions  flagged  in  any  degree, 
or  his  health  failed,  the  struggle  against  the  French 
in  the  Peninsula  would  soon  have  been  abandoned. 

Possessing,  fortunately,  an  iron  nerve  and  consti- 
tution, he  bore  the  strain,  and  stood,  to  the  end, 
an  unshaken  tower  of  strength  to  the  nations  whose 
cause  he  served. 

*  Thie  is  all  very  fully  brought  out  in  WeOingtmCi  OperatUmt  in  the 
Fmirmiia  (1806-14)^  by  Captain  LQwia  Batler^  late  Ring^s  Royal  RiBe 
Corpi,     (1901) 


CHAPTER  X 


CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN,  1812 

(First  Period) 

CAPTURE  OF  CIUDAD-RODRIGO  AND  BADAJOZ— SURPRISE 

OF  ALMARAZ 


At  the  opening  of  the  year  1812,  Napoleon  had 
attained  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  power  and 
greatness,  and  had  largely  reinforced  his  armies  in 
Spain ;  but  the  events  which  one  by  one  led  to  his 
downfall  were  about  to  commence.  Having  re- 
solved upon  the  invasion  of  Russia,  he  withdrew 
from  the  Peninsula  for  this  enterprise  (in  December, 
1811)  about  20,000  of  his  soldiers,  including  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  it  became  certain  that  he  him« 
self*  would  conduct  in  person  the  war  with  Russia. 

The  French  armies  in  Spain,  even  after  the 
departure  of  the  troops  for  Russia,  very  far  out- 
numbered the  forces  of  the  Allies.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  French  soldiers,  under  various 
marshals,  were  scattered  over  the  Peninsula  in 
its  different  provinces;  but  these  armies,  as  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  become  greatly  ex- 
hausted  by  the  number  of  people  who  now  for 
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Jan,  years  had  fed  upon  it — ^a  point  we  have  ah-eady 
^^^'^  drawn  attention  to — had  to  disperse  over  extended 
districts  in  order  to  obtain  sustenance;  and  the 
guerilla  bands  had  become  very  active  in  the 
Asturias  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain. 
The  French  were  distributed  as  follows: — 

1st. — The  Army  of  the  North,  under  Dorsenne, 
about  48,000 — in  wide  cantonments  along  the 
R  iver  Pisuerga,  with  one  division  (under  Bonnet)  in 
tlie  Asturias,  and  others  in  the  districts  about  St. 
Ander  and  St.  Sebastian,  employed  in  suppressing 
the  guerilla  bands. 

2nd. — The  Army  of  Porttigal,  under  Marmont, 
about  50,000 — also  in  wide  cantonments  in  the 
villi ey  of  the  Tagus  (about  Plasencia,  Toledo,  and 
other  points),  with  two  divisions  detached  to  a 
distance  towards  Valencia,  to  aid  the  troops  who, 
under  Marshal  Suchet,  were  occupying  that  pro- 
\nnee.  Marmont  had,  however,  received  orders  to 
move  with  his  army  to  Salamanca  and  Valladolid, 
for  the  great  line  of  communication  with  France 
was  so  much  weakened  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
Anny  of  the  North,  and  so  harassed  by  guerilla 
attack,  that  it  was  considered  necessary  by  Napoleon 
to  bring  Marmont  clojser  towards  it. 

Ciudad-Rodrigo  was  held  by  a  weak  French 
garrison,  as  the  Army  of  tlie  North  was  considered 
.sufficient  to  watch  it  at  present,  and  prevent  its 
being  laid  siege  to  by  Wellington. 

When  Marmont  reached  Salamanca  he  was  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  protection  of  this  fortress,  and  was 
also  to  assume  command  of  Bonnet's  division  of  the 
Array  of  the  North,  which  occupied  the  Astiu*ias. 
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8rd. — The  Army  of  the  South,  under  Soult,Jan. 
about  55,000,  in  occupation  of  Andalusia,  and  ^^^^ 
garrisoning  the  fortress  of  Badajoz. 

4th. — The  Army  of  the  Centre,  under  Joseph, 
about  19,000,  around  Madrid. 

Other  troops,  whose  positions  we  need  not  detail, 
were  quartered  at  various  points  throughout  Spain, 
holding  the  country  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
open  the  communications. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  under  Wellington,  about  50,000  strong,  was 
at  this  time  cantoned  upon  both  banks  of  the  Coa, 
and  garrisoned  the  fortress  of  Almeida,  opposite 
Ciudad-Rodrigo.  For  health's  sake,  as  weU  as  for 
the  convenience  of  supply,  it  also,  like  the  French 
armies,  had  spread  over  a  large  district ;  but  this 
with  the  Allies  was  a  measure  of  convenience  more 
than  of  strict  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French. 

A  force,  under  Hill,  about  10,000,  was  in  the 
Alemtejo,  guarding  that  province,  and  protecting 
the  fortress  of  Elvas,  held  by  the  Allies,  and  which 
was  opposite  Badajoz. 

Although  Wellington,  by  the  dispersion  of  his 
troops  and  quiet  attitude  along  the  banks  of  the 
Coa,  did  not  appear  to  be  bent  upon  any  offensive 
movement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  solely  occu- 
pied with  the  care  and  provisioning  of  his  own 
army  and  with  watching  over  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  he  had  been  longing  with  impatience  for 
the  moment  when  he  might  fall  with  some  prospect 
of  success  upon  his  adversaries. 
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Jan.  He  had  at  this  time  these  advantages  over  the 

»»i2        French  :~ 

1st  A  comparatively  concentrated  position^  foi 
though  his  forces  were  scattered,  they  were  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  enemy.  He  him- 
seli;  on  the  River  Coa  and  about  Almeida,  was 
hardly  more  (at  the  most  extreme  points  of  his 
position)  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Hill  near  Elvas ; 
while  the  three  French  Armies,  of  the  North, 
Portugal,  and  the  South,  were  extended  from  the 
Asturias  down  to  Cadiz,  covering  some  five  hundred 
miles  of  territory.  He  could  thus  collect  his  whole 
army  in  a  few  days,  while  the  scattered  corps  of 
the  French  could  not  unite  for  any  general  com- 
bined operation  for  several  weeks. 

2nd.  A  greater  power  of  obtaining  and  for- 
warding  mppties — in  other  words,  of  operating  more 
quickly.  The  attention  of  Napoleon  had  been  for 
some  time  mainly  absorbed  by  his  difficulties  with 
Russia,  and  he  had  latterly  expected  his  armies  in 
the  Peninsula  to  support  themselves  even  more 
than  ever  upon  the  immediate  districts  of  country 
which  they  were  occupying,  not  even  drawing  food 
from  other  parts  of  Spain.  Some  of  the  provinces 
had  been  so  much  reduced  by  the  devastations 
and  exactions  of  the  troops,  that  the  resources  ot 
the  soil  yielded  little  sustenance,  and  the  peasants, 
also,  had  in  many  cases  abandoned  the  land  and 
jomed  the  guerilla  parties  in  the  mountains,  thus 
leaving  the  ground  imcultivated.  The  French 
were  often  in  the  greatest  distress  from  want  of 
food,  so  that  even  when  they  did  concentrate  for 
any  preiising  operation,  unless  they  could  carry  it 
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through  rapidly  they  were  forced  to  give  it  up,  and  Jan- 
again  spread  themselves  out  over  the  land. 

Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  though  sometimes 
harassed  himself  by  a  deficiency  of  food  and  carriage, 
had  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Douro,  the 
Mondego,  and  the  Tagus,  over  which  to  bring  his 
supplies  fix)m  the  ocean,  and  the  great  harbours  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  to  which  the  command  of  the 
sea  gave  English  ships  free  access ;  all  his  energies 
had  also  been  bent  during  the  winter  towards  im- 
proving and  extending  the  navigation  of  these  rivers, 
and  the  Douro  was  being  rapidly  made  navigable 
as  fieur  as  its  confluence  with  the  Biver  Agueda. 

The  Mondego  was  available  for  water-carriage 
to  within  a  himdred  miles  of  the  Portuguese 
frontier ;  and  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Abrantes.  Thus, 
in  operating  by  either  Almeida  or  Elvas,  Wellington 
could  bring  his  supplies  by  water  to  within  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  of  these  fortresses,  though 
the  land  carriage  over  the  intervening  ground  pre- 
sented great  difficulties. 

Moreover,  the  regularity  with  which  everything 
was  now  paid  for  by  the  British  made  the  popula- 
tion of  Portugal  ready  and  eager  to  bring  them  all 
necessaries.  Thus  Wellington's  army  was  more 
mobile  than  that  of  the  French,  though  the 
latter  outnumbered  it ;  and  on  this  he  based,  in  a 
large  measure,  his  plans  for  the  campaign  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

But  before  he  could  commoice  any  lengthened 
operations  in  Spain,  and  turn  the  above  advantages 
to  account,  he  considered  it  necessary  to  wrest  from 
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Jmi.  the  French  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and 
*®^^  Badajoz,  The  want  of  an  adequate  siege-train  and 
equipment  had  in  the  previous  year  been  largely 
the  cause  of  the  failure  to  reduce  Badajoz,  and  had 
compelled  him  to  merely  blockade  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
which  by  this  measure  he  had  been  unable  to  re- 
duce before  Marmont  had  relieved  it  Therefore 
he  had  since  made  great  efforts  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  undertake  the  sieges  of  these  strongholds. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  read  of  the 
celebrated  captures  by  assault  of  these  fortresses, 
where  EngUsh  heroism  was  so  brilliantly  exemplified 
and  English  lives  were  oflfered  up  in  hundreds ;  and 
Wellington,  provided  they  were  secured,  did  not 
consider  even  a  large  sacrifice  of  life  in  the  small 
army  which  he  commanded  too  high  a  price  to 
lay  down  for  their  possession.  Why  this  was  so 
we  shall  explain  in  the  Comments,  ftulher  on. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  prepare  secretly 
for  their  capture.  A  powerful  battermg  train,  with 
equipage  complete,  had  been  provided  some  months 
beforehand  at  Lisbon,  and  ostentatiously  embarked 
at  that  harbour  as  if  for  England ;  then  at  sea  it 
was  shifted  into  smaller  boats  and  conveyed  to 
Oporto,  and  from  thence  up  the  Douro  and  by  land 
to  Lamego,  from  whence  it  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced with  safety  into  Almeida.  So  quietly  was 
this  operation  conducted  that  neither  the  English 
nor  French  suspected  that  any  siege  was  in  con- 
templation, and  it  was  imagined  that  the  guns  were 
only  intended  to  arm  and  strengthen  Almeida. 

The  health  of  the  Allied  armies  had  been  very 
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indifferent  for    some  time    after    they  had    first  Jaa- 
occupied  their  cantonments  about  the  Coa;  the^^^^ 
pay  had  been  long  in  arrears  ;  the  equipment  bad  ; 
and,  generally,  the  army  had  hardly  been  in  a  fit 
condition  to  commence  prolonged  operations. 

The  French  knew  of  this ;  but  they  did  not  know 
that  in  the  month  of  December  (after  the  cessation 
o£  the  rains)  the  sickness  had  ceased,  that  supplies 
had  become  abundant,  and  that,  in  all  things,  the 
efl&ciency  of  the  Allied  army  had  much  improved. 
This  was  a  ^eat  advantage  to  Wellington.  He 
was  ready,  by  the  close  of  December,  1811,  to 
commence  operations,  and  the  French  were  resting 
in  fancied  security.  The  scattered  positions  which 
their  troops  had  assmned,  as  well  as  the  probability 
that  the  Russian  war  would  prevent  Napoleon 
from  sending  reinforcements  into  the  Peninsula, 
gave  to  him  the  opportunity  he  had  so  long 
sought  and  prepared  for,  and  he  immediately 
seized  it 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  1811,  he  caused 
Grcneral  Hill  to  advance  into  Estremadura,  in  order 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Soult,  directing  his  own 
troops,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare  fascines  and 
gaUons  in  their  several  villages,  and  to  lay  down 
upon  the  River  Agueda  a  portable  trestle  bridge 
which  had  been  secretly  constructed  in  the  fortress 
of  Almeida-  The  advance  of  Hill  towards  Soult 
caused  that  marshal,  as  was  intended,  to  take  alann 
for  the  safety  of  Badajoz,  and  he  at  once  began  to 
concentrate  all  his  troops  in  Andalusia  for  a  march 
in  that  direction. 
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Jan.  Everything  now  being  ready,  Wellington,  break- 

^^^^  ing  up  from  his  cantonments  in  the  north,  suddenly 
passed  the  Agueda  to  the  right  bank,  and,  on 
January  8th,  1812,  invested  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  a 
body  of  Portuguese  being  posted  also  on  the  left 
bank  near  a  bridge  over  the  river. 


SIEGE  OF   CIUDAB-BODKIGO 

Commenced  Jamtaiy  8^A,  181S  ;  tenmnaied 
January  19^A,  1812 

(See  pka  f  Ming  page  230) 

The  siege  of  this  fortress,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Badajoz,  form  such  important  incidents  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  that  we  must  touch  upon  some  of 
their  principal  features,  although  we  cannot  enter 
into  many  details. 

Ciudad-Rodrigo  stands,  partly  upon  elevated 
groimd,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Agueda,  a  river 
liable  to  sudden  rises,  but  which  was  at  this  time 
fordable  in  places ;  a  bridge  existed  on  the  west  side, 
commanded  by  the  works.  It  was  not  so  strong 
a  fortress  as  Badajoz,  but,  nevertheless,  was  a  per- 
manent work  of  masonry,  with  a  double  enceinte,  the 
interior  wall  being  82  feet  in  height  There  was 
also  a  castle,  or  keep,  of  some  strength  on  the  west 
side.  The  garrison  consisted  of  over  2,000  men ; 
heavy  ordnance  was  mounted  on  the  walls;  and, 
in  advance  of  the  fortress,  entrenched  suburbs,  with 
the  fortified  convents  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Francisco, 
and  St  Domingo,  as  well  as  other  buildings, 
formed  an  outer  line  of  defence. 

Around  the  fortress,  except  on  the  south  and 
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north  sides,  the  ground  was  generally  flat.     On  the  Jan.  WT, 
north  there  were  two  hills,  named  the  Great  Teson  ^^^^ 
and  the  Small  Teson,  the  last  being  nearest  to  the 
fortress. 

On  the  Great  Teson  the  French  had  erected 
a  small  redoubt  named  Fort  Francisco.  This 
side  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  (the  north)  was  the  one 
most  strongly  defended  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  on 
account  of  the  hills  of  the  Great  and  Small  Teson, 
it  was  that  from  which  the  fortress  could  be  most 
easily  breached,  if  these  hills  could  be  secured  ;  the 
ground  on  this  side  was  also  less  rocky  and  difficult 
to  work  on  than  that  on  the  east,  south,  or  west. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  commence  opera- 
tions by  storming  the  redoubt  on  the  Great  Teson ; 
from  thence  to  subdue  the  outer  line  of  defences  ; 
work  forward  to  the  Small  Teson ;  and  having  by 
the  usual  parallels,  approaches,  and  fire  of  the  siege 
batteries  made  practicable  breaches  in  the  enceinte 
of  the  fortress,  assault  the  place  on  that  side,  while 
also  threatening  or  attacking  other  points. 

On  the  night  of  January  8th,  1812,  the  day  on 
which  the  place  was  invested,  Fort  Francisco,  on 
the  Great  Teson,  was  most  gallantly  taken  by 
escalade  by  a  detachment  under  the  conunand  of 
Colonel  Colbome  (afterwards  Lord  Seaton)  and  the 
first  parallel  was  at  once  commenced. 

Between  that  and  the  17th  the  convents  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Francisco,  and  also  the  suburbs, 
were  reduced ;  and  the  siege  batteries,  which  kept 
up  a  continuous  fire,  were  pushed  forward  to  the 
Small  Teson. 

Time  was  a  great  object  to  Wellington,  as  it  had 
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laa.  19,  become  known  that  Mannont  was  already  on  his 
march  towards  Salamanca,  and  it  was  certain  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  succour  the  fortress  before 
the  place  could  be  reduced  by  the  regular  process 
of  a  siege,  which  it  had  been  calculated  would 
occupy  tw^enty-four  day^. 

Therefore,  on  January  19th — i.e.  twelve  days 
after  the  investment — ^two  breaches,  termed  the 
Great  Breach  (see  plan)  and  the  Small  Breach 
being  deemed  practicable,  the  assault  was  ordered 
for  that  evening  at  7  o'clock,  the  garrison,  on 
being  summoned,  having  refused  to  surrender.* 

Assaulting  columns  at  sieges  were,  speaking 
generally,  composed  at  this  period  of  a  storming 
party  led  by  its  forlorn  hope,  having  with  it  scaling 
ladders  with  which  to  mount  the  walls,  and  men 
carrying  tools — such  as  axes,  saws,  crowbars — and 
sometimes  explosives,  with  which  to  cut  down  or 
remove  gates,  palisades,  and  other  obstructions. 
They  were  aided  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
by  parties  carrjdng  fascines  or  bags  of  hay  to  throw 
mto  the  ditch  for  the  men  to  jump  down  upon ; 
firing  parties  were  detailed  to  keep  down  the  fire 
of  the  garrison,  and  reserves  held  in  hand  to  press 
on  in  support  directly  the  place  was  entered.  The 
actual  stormers  trusted  chiefly  to  the  bayonet,  and 
the  service  was  naturally  one  of  extreme  peril ;  the 
men  carrying  tools,  bags  of  hay,  etc.,  did  not  carry 
amis. 

*  Both  here  &nd  at  Badajoz^  in  order  to  save  time,  the  assault  was 
delivered  before  the  counterscarp  was  hlown  in^  so  that  the  columns  of 
a.^i§ault  could  uot  descend  as  a  formed  body  into  the  ditch  to  mount  the 
breach,  but  hod  to  jump  down  into  it.  This  necessarily  checked  them 
and  broke  their  formation 
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The  stormers  were  accompanied  usually  by  an  Jan.  19, 
engineer  officer  to  show  the  way,  and  were  given  ^^^^ 
orders  as  to  communicating  with  and  assisting 
each  other.  More  than  one  point  was  threatened, 
so  as  to  distract  the  garrison ;  and  false  attacks 
were  turned  into  real  ones  should  opportunity 
offijr. 

At  the  storming  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  a  party  of 
Portuguese  from  the  left  bank  were  to  move 
against  an  outwork  near  the  castle  and  try  to  drive 
the  artillerymen  there  from  their  guns.  Another 
was  to  make  a  false  attack  near  the  St.  Jago  gate ; 
and  the  real  assault  was  to  be  thus  pressed  :  — 

Right  Attack 

Columns  issuing  from  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz 
were  to  enter  the  ditch  at  points  west  of  the  Great 
Breach,  escalade  what  is  termed  the  Fausse  Braye, 
and  turn  to  their  left  towards  the  breach. 

Centre  Attack 

A  column  issumg  from  a  point  north  of  the 
Great  Breach  was  to  make  direct  for  that  breach. 
It  was  to  be  preceded  by  men  with  hay-bags 
to  throw  into  the  ditch ;  protected  by  a  strong 
covering  party  ;  and  followed  by  a  brigade  of  the 
8rd  Division. 

Left  Attack 

Two  colunms  issuing  from  the  convent  of  St 
Francisco  were  to  enter  the  ditch  east  of  the 
Great  Breach,  one  turning  to  the  right  to  con- 
nect with  the  centre  attack,  the  other  making  for 
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Jan.  m,  the  Small  Breach,  and,  after  carrying  it,  to  take 
the  defenders  of  the  Great  Breach,  if  still  there,  in 
flank. 

The  Salamanca  gate  was  then  to  be  burst  open 
to  let  in  the  reserves.  All  the  columns  had  scaling- 
ladders,  axes,  etc. 

The  assault  was  pressed  with  great  gallantry 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  garrison,  and  was 
completely  successful.  The  defenders  made  a 
determined  resistance,  and  had  prepared  a  number 
of  shells  and  a  quantity  of  combustibles  at 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Breach,  but  exploded  these 
prematurely.  They  also  had  formed  a  retrenchment 
behind  the  Great  Breach,  but  the  Small  Breach 
having  been  carried  they  gave  way,  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict  firom  work  to  work  the  place  fell. 
Colonel  Gurwood*  receiving  the  sword  of  the 
governor  in  the  castle. 

The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  about  1,800  killed  and 
wounded ;  that  of  the  French  was  comparatively 
small,  but  nearly  1,800  of  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners.  Marmont's  battering  train,  150  guns, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  fell  into 
Wellington's  hands,  and  "  Ciudad-Rodrigo,"  as  a 
bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal  and  battle-honour,  com- 
memorates this  gallant  exploit  of  carrying  in  twelve 
days,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  with  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  a  fortress  which,  in  summer,  had  resisted 
Massena,  with  an  army  of  80,000,  for  six  weeks. 

At  this  siege  Generals  Craufiird  and  McKinnon 
fell,  both  valuable  officers,  the  former  having  been 

*  SubsequenUf  tlio  editor  of  the  WeUingtan  Despatches,  He  led 
tlio  forlorn  liopo  of  the  storming  party  of  the  light  Division^  com- 
mauded  by  Major-General  George  Napier. 
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mortally  woimded  while  giving  instructions  to  the 
cohinm  of  the  Light  Division  moving  to  assault  the 
Small  Breach.  Though  strict,  at  times  to  severity, 
he  had  by  zeal  and  ability  bwmght  his  division  to  a 
state  of  great  efficiency,  and  gained  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  all  ranks  in  it  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
his  fault  was  that  he  was  "  too  apt  to  aim  at  objects 
which  were  really  the  province  of  the  Commander* 
in-Chief,"  *  and  possibly  this  was  so ;  but  notwith- 
standing, Wellington  so  greatly  appreciated  his 
valuable  qualities  as  a  commander  of  division 
that  he  to  the  last  desired  to  have  him  with  him, 
and  kept  him  in  the  front.  That  he  did  so 
speaks  highly  for  both  leaders. 

Marmont  had  not  heard  of  the  Allies  having 
passed  the  Agueda  until  January  15th.  As  soon 
as  this  intelligence  reached  him,  he  made  every 
efibrt  to  succour  the  fortress.  Bonnet  from  the 
Asturias,  his  own  army  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  the  two  divisions  detached  towards  Valencia, 
and  Dorsenne  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  were  all 
urged  on  to  move  towards  Salamanca,  but  it  was 
too  late.  By  the  time  Marmont  arrived,  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  had  fallen,  the  breaches  had  been  repaired, 
provisions  and  a  Spanish  garrison  had  been 
thrown  in,  and  the  Allies  had  retired.  Marmont's 
battering  train  having  been  captured,  he  had  no 
immediate  prospect  of  recovering  the  fortress,  and 
so  fell  back  again  to  Valladolid,  and  to  points  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.     Shortly  afterwards,  upon 

*  General  Oratifurd  and  his  Light  Division,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  H, 
Cmufiaid. 
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Jftn.  to    receiving  orders  from  Napoleon,  he  moved  again 
Ma^ch,    ^^  Salamanca.     The  other  French  armies  assumed 
much  their  old  positions,  and  the  Allies  also  took 
up  their  former  ground  about  the  Coa. 

After  the  capture  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  liOrd 
WelHiigton  was  created  Earl  of  Wellington ;  and 
also  Duke  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  by  Spain,  and 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras  by  Portugal 

But  one-half  only  of  the  prize  sought  for  by 
Wellington  had  been  yet  gained,  and  he  now 
turned  his  attention  towards  Badajoz.  He  hoped 
that  he  might,  if  his  march  could  be  concealed, 
reach  the  Alemtejo  before  Marmont  had  informa- 
tion of  his  movements,  and  take  the  fortress 
before  Soult  and  Marmont  combined  could  force 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  He  was  also  aware  that 
Marmont,  having  lost  his  battering  train,  could 
not  in  his  absence  easily  reduce  Almeida ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  knew  that  Badajoz  was  of 
greater  strength  than  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  that  he 
must  march  with  nearly  his  whole  force  to  reduce  it, 
and  that  the  French  marshals,  aroused  from  their 
indifference,  were  narrowly  watching  him.  Before 
mo\ing,  he  had  to  see  that  Ciudad-Rodrigo  was 
sufficiently  provisioned  to  hold  out  during  his 
ab.sence ;  also  that  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
supplies  of  his  army  upon  the  march,  depdts  of 
provisions  being  formed  in  the  north,  to  be  avail- 
able on  the  return  of  his  troops.  He  had,  more- 
over, to  get  his  battering  train  as  close  as  possible 
to  Badajoz  without  attracting  attention.  For 
these  reasons  his  preparations  were  carried  on  with 
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redoubled   secrecy,  and  the  followine  nises  were  March^ 
had  recourse  to- 

To  blind  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  ensure 
supplies,  dep6ts  were  established  at  Celorico  and 
places  beyond  the  Douro,  and  every  outward 
preparation  was  made  that  would  have  been 
resorted  to  had  operations  past  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
been  intended-  At  the  same  time  a  pontoon  train 
(to  pass  the  River  Guadiana)  was  sent  by  water 
from  Lisbon  to  Abrantes,  and  carts  ordered  to 
convey  it  to  Elvas,  A  siege  equipage  also  was 
embarked  at  Lisbon  in  ships  bound  nominally  for 
Oporto,  but  which,  altering  their  course  at  sea, 
sailed  southwards  and  landed  it  at  Setuval,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  in  boats  up  the  River  Sardao  to 
Alca^er  do  SaU  and  thence  by  carts  to  Elvas. 

Engineer  olBcers  in  Elvas,  under  pretence  of 
strengthening  that  fortress,  prepared  fascines  and 
gabions,  and  at  length,  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
1812,  the  Allied  army  was  put  in  motion, 
Wellington  remaining  behind  with  his  head- 
quarters on  the  Coa  to  the  last  moment,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  French,  On  March  9th  he  himself 
set  out  for  Badajoz,  leaving  only  some  cavalry 
behind  to  watch  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

The  army  crossed  the  Tagus  on  March  9th 
and  10th  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Vilha  Velha- 
On  the  16th  a  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  over 
the  Guadiana,  and  on  the  i7th,  after  a  need- 
less and  very  detrimental  delay  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  Portuguese  Govenmient  to  provide 
carriage,    Badajoz  was   fully  uivested,   and   what 
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March,  jg  termed  the  "  3rd  English  siege "  of  it  com- 
menced. Wellington's  actual  besieging  force 
numbered  about  22,000,  while  another  under 
Hill  of  80,000  was  posted  about  Merida  and 
Almandralcjoz,  to  cover  the  siege  against  Soult, 
and  to  aid  in  drawing  away  the  French  from 
Tarifa,  which  they  threatened  to  agam  attack. 


SIEGE   OF   BAHAJOZ 

Commenced  March  17^A,  1812 ;  terminated  April  Ith^  1812 

(See  plan  fadng  page  233) 

Badajoz  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Guadiana,  which  varies  here  from  800  to  500  yards 
in  width  and  makes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
enceinte  of  the  fortress  imattackable.  It  was  a 
work  of  what  may  be  termed  the  first  order  at 
that  period— a  strong  fortress  with  eight  bastions,  of 
which  the  escarp  exceeded  80  feet  in  height. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  south  and 
south-east,  were  two  detached  works,  termed  the 
Pardaleras  and  the  Picurina,  the  latter  being  a 
strong  redoubt.  The  castle,  or  old  keep  of  the 
place,  was  on  the  north  side,  upon  rising  ground 
near  the  junction  of  the  little  River  Rivillas 
with  the  Guadiana;  and  immediately  opposite 
it,  but  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  latter  river,  was 
Fort  Cliristoval,  a  powerftd  redoubt,  situated  on  a 
commanding  height  and  commimicating  with  the 
left  bunk  by  a  bridge  to  the  west.  An  inunda- 
tion on  the  east  side  between  the  Picurina  and  the 
fortress  extended  for  some  yards  along  the  frcmt 
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of  that  portion  of  the  place.     The    garrison  con*  ^^ftrck 
sisted  of  about  5,000  men ;  the  works  were  well  \^^^^' 
armed,  and  the  governor,  Phillipon,  was  a  man  of 
great  resource  and  energy. 

After  reconnoitring  Badajoz  Lord  Wellington 
determined  to  first  lay  siege  to  the  Picurina  redoubt^ 
as  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  the  enceinte 
could  be  most  easily  seen,  and  from  thence  to 
carry  on  the  approach ;  this  therefore  was  under* 
taken. 

During  the  siege  of  this  redoubt  the  garrison 
by  a  sortie  from  the  fortress  caused  some  loss 
to  the  Allies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fletcher,  the 
commanding  Royal  Engineer,  being  at  this  time 
wounded.  The  enemy,  also,  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  east  of  Fort  Christoval, 
brought  a  most  annoying  fire  upon  the  besiegers, 
so  that  the  5th  Division  had  to  be  brought  up  to 
prevent  this ;  and  heavy  rain  carried  away  a 
pontoon  bridge  of  the  Allies  over  the  Guadiana. 

But  at  length,  on  March  26th,  1812,  everythini^ 
being  sufficiently  advanced,  the  Picurina  redouI)t, 
of  which  the  defences,  tnough  injured,  were  not 
breached,  was  gallantly  stormed,  partly  by  escalade, 
with  a  loss  of  850  men,  and  batteries  were  tlien 
established  under  great  difficulties  upon  the  hill, 
commanded  as  it  was  by  the  guns  of  the 
fortress. 

A  superiority  of  fire  having  been  obtained, 
breaches  were  made  (see  plan)  in  the  face  of  the 
bastion  named  La  Trinidad  (a),  in  the  flank  (^f 
that  named  Santa  Maria  (6),  and  in  the  curtain 
between    these   bastions    (c);    and    these    having 
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April  7j    been  reported  practicable,  the  assault  was  ordered 

^^^^        for    10    o'clock    on    the    night    of    April    nh, 

1812  ;  for  here  again,  as  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  the 

question  of  time  had   become  a   vital  one  with 

Wellington. 

The  French  had  been  completely  surprised  by 
the  sudden  investment  of  Badajoz ;  but,  neverthe- 
less* their  movements  made  it  necessary  for  Wel- 
lington to  endeavour  to  immediately  carry  the 
fortress  by  assault.  Soult  was  approaching  from 
Seville,  and  Marmont  from  Salamanca  threatened 
Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

The  assault  was  conducted  on  much  the  same 
general  principles  as  that  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
The  columns  were  directed  to  form  up  behind 
the  Ficurina  Hill,  and  advance  to  the  breaches 
past  the  western  end  of  the  innundation. 

The  4th  Division  was  to  assault  the  breach  in 
the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad. 

The  Light  Division  (advancing  shghtly  before 
it)  was  to  assault  that  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of 
Santa  Maria.  The  storming  party  of  each  dixision 
was  to  consist  of  500  men  provided  with  ladders, 
axes,  and  crowbarSj  and  also  bags  of  hay  to  be 
thrown  into  the  ditch.  Each  division  was  to  have 
a  reserve  of  1,000  men  at  the  quarry,  south  of 
the  Santa  Maria  bastion.  Firing  parties  were  to 
follow  the  storming  parties. 

The  3rd  Division  was  to  carry  the  castle,  if 
possible,  by  escalade,  and  then  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  defenders  of  the  breaches* 

The  5th  Division  was  to  carry  the  bastion  of 
St  Vincente,  on  the  west  side,  by  escalade ;  or 
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the  curtain  and  flank  between  it  and  the  River 
Guadiana;  while  a  general  artillery  fire  was  to 
be  directed  upon  the  Pardaleras,  upon  the  works 
towards  the  Guadiana,  and  upon  the  enemy's 
batteries  which  bore  upon  the  breaches. 

The  Light  and  4th  Divisions,  though  they 
assaulted  the  breaches  more  than  once  with 
desperate  courage,  were  on  each  occasion  driven 
back.  In  the  conflict  the  right  direction  was 
not  altogether  taken,  and  both  divisions  soon 
found  themselves  opposite  the  breach  of  La 
Trinidad.  After  repeated  attempts  to  storm  it, 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  the  men  got  mixed 
together,  lost  formation,  and  either  stood  in  the 
ditch  to  be  slaughtered,  or  returned  the  enemy's 
fire,  instead  of  making  fiuther  efforts  with  tiie 
bayonet. 

The  breaches  in  the  Santa  Maria  bastion  and  in 
the  curtain  were  also  attempted  without  success ; 
but  imfortunately,  the  main  efforts  were  directed 
against  that  of  La  Trinidad,  which  was  subsequently 
discovered  to  be  the  least  practicable  of  all. 

So  heavy  was  the  carnage  at  the  breach  of  La 
Trinidad  that  Wellington  ordered  the  two  divisions 
to  be  withdrawn,  preparatory  to  a  further  firesh 
assault  before  daylight. 

Napier  thus  describes  the  scene  at  this  breach  : — 

"  The  bursting  of  shells  and  grenades,  the  roaring 
of  guns  from  the  flanks,  answered  by  the  iron 
howitzers  firom  the  battery  of  the  parallel,  the 
heavy  roll  and  horrid  explosion  of  the  powder- 
barrels,  the  whizzing  flight  of  the  blazing  splinters. 
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the  loud  exhortations  of  the  c^cers»  ami  the  oon- 
tinual  clatter  of  the  muskets,  made  a  maddemng 
din. 

''  Now  a  multitude  bounded  up  the  great  bi^each 
as  if  driven  by  a  whirlwind;  but  across  the  top 
glittered  a  range  of  sword-blades,  sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged  on  both  sides,  and  firmly  fixed  in 
ponderous  beams,  which  were  chained  togeth^ 
and  set  deep  in  the  ruins ;  and  for  ten  feet  in  front 
the  ascent  was  covered  with  loose  ^nks  studded 
with  sharp  iron  points,  on  which  the  feet  of  the 
foremost  being  set,  the  planks  slipped,  and  the 
unhappy  soldiers,  falling  forward  on  the  spikes, 
rolled  down  upon  the  ranks  behind.  •  .  .  Again 
the  assailants  rushed  up  the  breaches,  and  again  the 
sword-blades,  immovable  and  impassable,  stopp^ 
their  charge,  and  the  hissing  shells  and  thundering 
powder-barrels  exploded  unceasingly."  In  addition 
to  all  this  a  deeper  ditch  had  been  dug  to  a  depth 
of  17  feet  in  the  main  ditch  and  partially  filled 
with  water,  in  which  many  of  the  assailants  were 
drowned. 

In  short,  the  activity  and  skill  of  the  French 
governor  had  niade  the  forcing  of  the  breach  of 
La  Trinidad  a  task  beyond  human  power  to  achieve, 
and  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  the  assailants 
were  mown  down  by  hundreds.  It  is  the  heroism 
evinced  in  the  renewal  of  the  assault  again  and 
again  which  must  excite  our  wonder,  and  not  that 
it  was  evinced  in  vain. 

But  though  the  assault  of  the  breaches  foiled, 
the  8rd  Division  (under  Picton,  another  of  Wel- 
ington's  distinguished  divisional  generals),  and  the 
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5th    Divimon   under    General    Leith,   completely  April  7, 
succeeded  in  what  also  appeared  to  be  an  under-  ^^^^ 
taking  almost  beyond  hope  of  accomplishment — viz. 
the  escalade  of   the   castle,  and    the    bastion  of 
St.  Vincente. 

What  an  extraordinary  feat  this  was  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  said  that,  although  the 
attention  of  the  garrison  was  mainly  fixed  upon 
the  assault  of  the  breaches,  still,  the  defenders  of 
those  parts  of  the  enciente  to  be  escaladed  were 
all  at  their  posts,  and  made  a  very  obstinate  re^ 
sistance ;  so  that  the  assault  was  no  surprise. 

The  wall  of  the  castle  was  from  18  to  24  feet 
high,  and  partially  flanked ;  the  escarp  of  the  bastion 
of  St  Vincente,  81  feet  high,  was  flanked  by 
artillery  and  musketry,  and  there  were  palisades  and 
other  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Stones,  shells, 
and  hand-grenades  were  hurled  down  on  the  assail- 
ants from  above.  The  ladders  were  overthrown 
again  and  again,  and  again  and  again  set  up,  till 
after  a  desperate  and  prolonged  conflict  both  castle 
and  bastion  were  at  last  carried,  though  with 
great  loss  of  the  Allies,  that  at  the  bastion  of 
St.  Vincente  being  600. 

What  the  troops  accomplished  here  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Jones, 
in  his  Journals  of  the  Sieges  undertaken  by  the 
Allies  in  Spain  in  1811  and  1812:  "The  efforts 
of  British  troops  occasionally  set  all  calculation 
at  defiance,  and  when  a  few  years  shall  have 
swept  away  the  eye-witnesses  of  their  achieve- 
ments of  this  night,  they  will  not  be  credited, 
particularly  the  escalade  made  by  General  Leith." 


'^r--*?;^ 
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April  7,  The  castle,  and  the  bastion  of  St  Vincente,  being 
^^^^  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  the  enemy  was  driven  into 
the  town,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  further 
attempts  at  the  breaches;  and  thus  Badajoz  fell. 
The  garrison  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  governor 
retired  to  Fort  Christoval,  where  he  surrendered 
the  following  morning.  After  the  escalade  of  St 
Vincente  there  was  a  momentary  panic  raised  by 
a  false  report  of  a  mine  being  about  to  be  sprung, 
but  order  was  restored  before  any  evil  consequences 
had  ensued. 

The  total  loss  of  the  Allies  in  this  siege  was 
nearly  5,000,  including  700  Portuguese,  and  in  the 
assault  alone  over  8,600  fell,  2,000  at  the  breaches. 
Generals  Kempt,  Harvey,  Bowes,  Colville,  and 
IMcton  were  all  wounded,  and  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  service  to  which  the  corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers, weak  in  numbers,  was  exposed,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  this  siege,  out  of  19  officers 
employed,  13  were  killed  or  wounded.  In  the  two 
sieges  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  together, 
out  of  26  employed,  19  were  killed  or  wounded. 

"  Badajoz,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal 
and  a  battle-honour,  commemorates  this  success. 

A  French  tri-colour  taken  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Piciirina,  and  two  colours  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt 
Regiment,  then  in  the  French  service,  captured 
at  Badajoz,  now  hang  in  the  chapel  and  hall  of 
the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea. 

After  the  capture  of  the  town,  as  had  been  the 
case  also  in  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  deplorable  excesses 
occurred,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  officers  to 
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prevent  them,  and  they  form  a  dark  page  in  the  April  7, 
history  of  the  war.  ^^^^ 

"  Recent  toil  and  hardship  with  much  spilling 
of  blood  had  made  many  incredibly  savage '' ;  *  and 
some  of  the  soldiers,  inflamed  with  drink  from  the 
pillaged  wine-cellars,  and  fiirious  with  the  resist- 
ance they  had  met  with,  spared  neither  friend  nor 
foe. 

It  was  amid  this  scene  that  a  Spanish  lady  of 
rank  threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  future 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  then  in  the  95th  Rifles  and  on 
the  staff.  Becoming  afterwards  his  wife,  she  ac- 
companied him  in  later  years  to  South  Africa, 
where  the  names  of  Harrismith  and  Ladysmith, 
so  familiar  to  us  now,  and  also  Juanasberg,  per- 
petuate their  memory. 

Both  armies  now  remained  in  cantonments  for 
some  time.  The  Allies  required  rest,  and  opera- 
tions for  mounted  troops,  owing  to  the  exliausted 
state  of  the  country,  were  difficult  before  the  green 
crops  would  supply  forage  for  the  horses.  During 
this  interval  Wellington,  by  a  determined  exertion 
of  authority,  prevailed  upon  the  Spanish  and  l*ortu- 
guese .  Governments  to  strengthen,  victual,  and 
properly  garrison  the  recently  captured  fortresses, 
M^hich  he  threatened  to  blow  up  unless  his  ^visIies 
were  executed.  He  also  made  strenuous  eilbrts 
to  accumulate  supplies,  pushed  on  preparations 
for  a  meditated  advance  into  Spain,  and  in  the 
month  of  May,  1812,  was  again  readv  to  move 
forward. 

*  Napier's  Peninstiiar  War. 


P  MBS    cvi^"       ^^^^^^^^^  and  strengthened  Sala- 

11^  liiiaf  i^^'^      ,'*strtjrtion   of    forts    considered 

fffm^"^  jiiJMioj*    'y  f^^tiijnfng^  a  siege;   had  also  fortified 

,i^f  ^  r/i/mJ>/e  ^^^  *^^^^^  ^^p^,j  the  Douro ;  and  was  hold- 

^^mtmm  between  Salamanca  and  Valladolii 

tiif^  the  coumry  -    t  i_  j^t 

The  otiier  French  arimes  occupied  much  the  same 
pc>8ttiofis  they  were  in  before  the  opening  of  the 
campaign :  Bonnet  was  again  in  the  Asturias,  and 
the  Armie^s  of  the  Norths  the  Centre,  and  the  South 
in  nearly  their  old  places,  but  all  greatly  scattered. 

Wellington,  having  determined  to  cany  out 
farther  operations  m  Spain,  had  next  to  decide 
whether  he  would  attack  IVIarmont,  Joseph, 
or  Soult ;  and  he  determined  to  move  against 
Marmont 

Before  doing  so,  however,  he  resolved  if  possible 
to  render  the  communication  between  Soult  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  Marmont  or 
Joseph  on  the  north,  longer  and  more  difficult, 
Soult's  pontoon  train  had  been  captured  in  Badajoz, 
and  during  the  various  movements  made  in  the 
last  years  of  the  war  every  permanent  bridge  upon 
the  Tagus,  across  which  good  roads  led,  had  been 
destroyed  by  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  armies. 
Between  Toledo  and  the  frontier  of  Portugal  there 
was  now  but  one  good  and  easy  passage  over  the 
river*  which  was  by  a  bridge  of  boats  constructed 
by  the  French  at  Almaraz,  and  for  the  defence 
of  which  they  had  erected  some  strong  enclosed 
works.  A  French  force  guarded  these  works ; 
but  Welhngton  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
capture  them  by  surprise. 
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HiU,  who  was  then  near  Badajoz,  and  who  had  May 
given  proofs  during  the  autumn  of  1811,  at  Arroyo  ^^^^ 
dos  Molinos  and  elsewhere,  of  his  ability  for  this 
sort  of  service,  was  ordered  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise. As  in  the  advance  upon  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz,  so  in  this  case  also,  it  was  necessary 
to  endeavour  to  deceive  the  French.  For  this 
reason  it  was  reported  that  an  invasion  of  Anda- 
lusia was  intended ;  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the 
Guadiana  at  Merida,  as  if  for  the  passage  of 
the  battering  train  from  Elvas ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese militia  moved  into  the  Alemtejo — Le.  in 
the  direction  of  Andalusia. 


HILLS    OPERATIONS 
Surprise  of  Almaraz 

On  May  11th,  1812,  Hill  set  out  from  Alman- 
dralejoz ;  on  the  15th  he  reached  TruxiUo,  and 
on  the  16th  Jaracejo,  two  leagues  from  Almaraz. 

From  a  mountain  ridge  the  position  of  the 
French  was  reconnoitred,  and  it  was  evident  that 
they  were  entirely  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  any 
enemy.  It  seemed,  however,  impossible  to  reach 
the  bridge  without  being  discovered,  and  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  otherwise  than  by  surprise, 
as  strong  defensive  works  armed  with  artillery,  and 
with  masonry  towers  in  the  centre  25  feet 
high,  had  been  erected  for  its  protection  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tagus;  and  a  powerful  fort,  at 
Mirabete,  besides  other  smaller  works,  closed  the 
road  leading  to  the  bridge. 

For  tWo  days  Hill  bivouacked  in  the  moimtain 
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^^  d  ^i^nt"^Uy  oetermmed  to 

,^J/cys  ix^cuirioifrm^^^^^  j^y  coming  upon 

^!'7So^  a  iS^^ed  rough  mountain  W  ;  and 

^rin  if  possum  to  cmry  tJie  woi'ks  by  escalade. 
U  J>  P  "»*  ^"  ^'^y  *^*'^*  ^  brigade  proceeded 

J  iir  tills  rojid,  ^id  before  dawn  of  the  20tli 
^^iicriihled  near  the  fort  on  the  left  bank  {called 
Fort  Napoleon),  tlie  French,  who  by  this  time 
had  become  aware  that  some  of  the  Allies  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  having  all  their  attention 
directed  towards  the  road  from  Mirabete* 

Thus,  when  Hills  men  rushed  forward  at  dawn 
upon  the  works  with  their  scaling  ladders,  the 
enemy  made  but  a  confused  resistance ;  Fort 
Napoleon  was  carried,  and  the  defenders  laid  down 
their  aims ;  while  the  garrison  of  the  foit  on  the 
right  bank  (Fort  Ragusa)  fled  in  a  panic.  Many 
prisoners  and  a  pair  of  colours  were  taken — the 
British  loss  being  under  200;  the  works,  boats, 
bridge,  and  stores  were  destroyed,  and  the  guns 
rendered  useless.  The  fort  at  Mirabete  was  not 
attacked,  as  Hill  considered  that  its  capture  would 
be  attended  by  a  delay  and  loss  wiiich  would  not 
be  justified,  and  might  interfere  witli  his  return  in 
time  to  support  Wellington  in  his  contemplated 
operations. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Abnaraz  the 
garrison  at  Mirabete  was  cut  oiF  completely  from 
iJie  right  bank  of  the  Tagus. 

*'  Almaraz,"  as  a  battle-honour,  is  borne  by  the 
Both  and  75th  Regiments,  now  the  1st  Battalion, 
Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  and  1st  Battalion^ 
Gordon  Highlanders,  respectively. 
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Wellington  was  much  pleased  with  this  success,  Jiine  13, 
and  writes  on  May  23rd,   1812;  *' Foy  has  been^®^^ 
prettily  humbugged,  and  must  now  go  round  by 
Toledo," 

Thus  the  communication  between  Soult,  and 
Joseph  or  Marmont,  was  lengthened  ;  and  the  sur- 
prise was  also  of  this  further  advantage  to  Wel- 
lington, that,  the  French  being  no  longer  in  force 
about  Almaraz,  he  was  enabled,  without  the  enemy 
hearing  of  it,  to  repair  the  bridge  at  Alcantara, 
and,  unknown  to  them,  obtained  an  easier  com- 
munication with  Hill,  and  one  shorter  by  many 
days  than  that  which  he  had  formerly  possessed 
by  Vilha  Velha, 

Every  preparation  possible  before  moving  into 
Spain  had  now  been  completed ;  and  Hill  s  corps 
was  strengthened  to  20,000,  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  own  for  a  time  against  Soult.  It  had  been 
further  arranged  that  some  Spanish  troops  in 
Galicia  should  distract  the  Army  of  the  North 
by  threatening  the  northern  provinces ;  and 
that  an  expedition  composed  of  British  and 
Spaniards  should  occupy  the  French  in  the  east 
of  Spain  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Valencia 
or  Catalonia. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  Wellington,  on 
June  13th,  1812,  passed  the  Agueda  into  Spain, 
and  commenced  what  may  be  termed  the  second 
period  of  the  operations  of  tliis  year. 

Before  discussing  these,  we  will  remark  upon 
those  which  we  have  already  described. 
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COMMENTS   ON  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Respecting  what  has  been  said  as  to  Wellington's 
plans  for  this  campaign  being  largely  based  upon 
the  weak  points  of  the  French  system  for 
supplying  their  army  with  provisions,  Wellington 
himself,  in  a  memorandum  written  in  1825,  thus 
describes  what  this  system  was : — 

"The  French  Revolution  first  introduced  into 
the  world  new  systems  of  war,  the  objects  and 
results  of  which  were  to  render  war  a  resource 
instead  of  a  burden  to  the  belligerents,  and  to 
throw  the  burden  upon  the  country  which  unfor- 
tunately became  the  seat  of  its  operations.  .  .  . 
They  "  (the  troops)  "  were  poured  into  some  foreign 
country  to  live  upon  its  resources.  Their  numbers 
stifled  or  overcame  all  local  opposition;  and  what- 
ever the  loss  or  the  misery  which  the  system  itself 
might  occasion  in  the  French  armies,  the  first  was 
of  men  who,  when  dead,  could  not  complain ;  and 
success  stifled  the  complaints  of  the  survivors. 

*'  Napoleon  was  educated  in  this  system  :  he  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  power  it  gave  to  the  Government 
and  carried  its  action  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  ...  It  must  be  observed  that  a  French 
army,  after  quitting  its  magazines  or  a  Mendly 
country,  never  received  a  ration  of  provisions  not 
procured  by  la  inaraude. 

"  Authority  was  given  to  send  out  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  of  each  company  to  obtain 
proWsions  at  each  village  or  farmhouse  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  road  by  which  the  army 
marched,  or  of  the  ground  on  which  it  encamped 
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The  soldiers  were  to  force  the  inhabitants  to 
deliver  these  provisions  without  payment  or 
receipts;  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  these 
acts  of  violence  were  not  confined  to  forcii^  the 
delivery  of  provisions.  Other  articles  of  value 
were  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
co-CTcive  measures." 

And,  alluding  especially  to  the  campaign  in 
Russia  in  1812,  in  which  the  same  system  as  in 
Spain  was  followed,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  frequently  stated  that  Napoleon  com- 
plained that  his  orders  were  not  obeyed,  and 
that  magazines  of  provisions  for  his  army  were 
not  formed  upon  the  retreat  at  the  places 
at  which  he  bad  ordered  that  they  should  be 
formed.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  these  orders  were  not  given  as  other 
generals  at  the  head  of  armies  have  given  similar 
orders,  pointing  out  the  places  where,  and  the 
means  by  which,  these  provisions  were  to  be 
collected  and  stored  in  magazine— and  by  suppljHing 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  their  cost.  There 
was  but  one  source  for  collecting  these  magazines  i 
that  was  la  maraude.  .  .  . 

^^  The  system  of  the  French  army,  then,  was  the 
cause  of  its  irregularities,  disorders,  and  misfortunes 
— and  of  its  loss."  ♦ 

It  was,  in  fBct,  the  system  of  the  French  that 

*  Memorandum  on  the  War  in  Russia  in  1812,  written  in  1825. 
See  Appendix  to  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtonf  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  evidently  consideredi  that  the  burning  of  Moecow  in  1812 
was  due,  not  to  the  volontary  act  of  the  Rossians^  but  to  French 
soldiers  in  search  of  plunder,  and  he  ^vea  his  reasons  for  this. 
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war  should  support  WBx—i.e.  that  the  supply  of 
an  army  should  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible 
by  exactions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  hostile 
country  in  which  the  troops  were  operating. 

Contributions  were  levied  upon  the  occupied 
districts  with  merciless  severity,  and  no  payment 
was  given  in  rettun.  This  system  is  not,  and  never 
has  been  in  modem  times,  that  of  the  British, 
with  whom  it  is  a  principle  to  pay  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  for  every  article  which  they  supply. 

The  French  system  is  the  most  economical,  and 
though  harsh,  may  answer  in  a  short  war  and  with 
a  conscript  army,  but  it  is  very  prejudicial  to 
discipline,  and  in  a  long  war  such  as  that  in  the 
Peninsula  the  British  system  must  prove  the  most 
advantageous,  as  it  is  also  the  most  humane  and  just. 

The  French,  by  their  method,  gained  one  or  two 
advantages.  They  became  wonderfully  expert  in 
collecting  food  and  forage;  the  soldiers,  we  are 
told,  "  were  trained  to  reap  the  standing  com,  and 
grind  it  by  portable  mills  into  flour ;  if  green,  they 
mowed  it  down  with  equal  dexterity  for  their 
horses  ;  if  reaped  "  and  hidden  away  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, *'  they  forced  it  from  the  peasants'  place  of 
concealment  by  placing  the  bayonet  to  their 
throats"  (Alison). 

Also,  as  a  result  of  the  above  experience  and 
training,  they  became  comparatively  independent  of 
their  lines  of  supply ^  and  during  periods  of  the 
Peninsular  War  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and 
yet  managed  to  exist  as  armies. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  picture,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  completely  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  condemns  the  system.  Writing 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  December  14th,  1811,  he  says  ; 
"  The  French  begin  to  find  that  they  cannot  keep 
their  large  armies  together  for  any  operation  which 
will  take  time,  and  that  when  we  can  reach  them 
they  can  do  nothing  with  small  bodies."  Again : 
"  They  "  {i.e.  the  French)  "  live  by  the  authorised 
and  regulated  plunder  of  the  country,  if  any  should 
remain;  they  suflfer  labour,  hardships,  and  priva- 
tions every  day;  they  go  on,  without  pay,  pro- 
visions, money,  or  anything,  but  they  hse  in 
consequence  half  their  army  in  every  campaign.^^ 

The  opinion  also  of  Marmont  himself  in  in- 
structive : — 

''Marmont  to  Berthier^  February  2lQth,  1812. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the  north  in 
January  last.  I  did  not  find  a  grain  of  com  in  tlie 
magazine ;  nothing  anjrwhere  but  debts,  and  a  real 
or  fictitious  scarcity,  the  natural  result  of  the 
absurd  system  of  administration  which  has  been 
adopted.  Provisions  for  each  day's  consumption 
could  only  be  obtained  with  arms  hi  our  hands. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  state  and 
the  possession  of  magazines  which  can  enable  an 
army  to  move.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Englisli 
army  is  always  united  and  disposable,  because 
it  is  supplied  with  money  and  the  means  of 
transport" 

It  can  be  seen  then,  that  the  French,  though 
they  managed  to  remain  in  the  country,  did  so 
only  at  the  cost  of  great  privations  and  losses. 
Owing    to    exceptional    circumstances — viz.     the 
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weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  the  Allied  army — their  destruction 
i^^as  for  a  long  time  deferred ;  but  it  was  only 
deferred,  and  when  the  Allied  army  became  com- 
paratively strong,  the  scattered  French  arnues 
were  unable  to  cope  with  it. 

No  army  can,  in  fact,  disperse  itself  thus  with 
impunity  in  the  presence  ef  a  powerful  and 
organised  enemy,  and  hence  it  is  that  at  all  times, 
in  European  warfare,  supplies  must  be  kept  up, 
and  the  Unes  which  form  the  thoroughfares  of  supply 
be  jealously  guarded.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  present  day,  because  the  enormous  numbers 
in  wliich  European  armies  enter  the  field  in  war 
make  it  proportionately  more  difficult  to  supply 
them. 

It  is  important  that  British  officers  should 
understand  the  grounds  upon  which  the  British 
system  of  paying  scrupulously  for  all  suppUes 
obtained  for  the  army  in  a  hostile  country  is 
enforced,  because,  if  acting  in  the  field  in  alliance 
witli  the  armies  of  other  nations,  they  will  probably 
find  a  different  system  to  their  own  prevailing  in 
those  armies,  and  one  which  causes  surprise,  and 
perhaps  jealousy,  among  their  own  men. 

The  strategical  importance  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
and  Uadajoz  to  both  the  French  and  AUies  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  should  be  under- 
stood. It  was  on  account  of  this  importance 
that  Wellington  was  so  anxious  to  secure  them. 

They  were,  so  to  speak,  the  gates  through  which 
an  anuy  operating  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  or 
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from  PortugAl  into  Spain,  must  pass;  and  while 
they  were  held  by  an  enemy  no  movement  couhl 
be  made  beyond  either,  unless  a  siifl&eiently  large 
force  could  be  left  to  surround  and  keep  its  garrison 
within  the  walls ;  for  except  this  could  be  done, 
no  supplies  could  pass  in  safety  along  the  great 
high  roads  leading  past  these  strongholds.  As 
long  as  the  French  held  these  two  fortresses,  Wel- 
lington, who  did  not  command  a  large  army,  was 
unable  to  make  any  sustained  offensive  move^iaft 
into  Spain ;  and  until  such  a  movement  could  he 
made  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be  no  de- 
liverance for  the  Peninsula. 

In  addition  to  this  the  French,  if  they  occupied 
the  fortresses,  were  in  a  position  at  any  time  to 
threaten  an  invasion  of  Portugal  by  two  different 
lines  J  and  the  Allies  were  not  sufficiently  stroiii( 
to  oppose  them  in  proper  strength  on  both  at  onee. 
Thus,  if  Soult  concentrated  the  Army  of  the  South 
towards  Badajoz,  and  threatened  an  advance  upon 
Elvas  (and  so  through  the  Alemtejo  upon  Lisbon), 
Wellington  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Almeida 
and  move  southwards,  thus  uncovering  the  road 
past  this  last  fortress  to  Marmont  or  Dorsenne, 
In  the  same  way,  if  Marmont  or  Dorsenne  ad- 
vanced upon  Almeida,  and  threatened  Portugal 
with  an  attack  from  that  direction,  Wellington 
must  oppose  them,  and  therefore  Hill's  corps  and 
the  fortress  of  Elvas  would  be  left  to  cope  alone 
with  Soult. 

These  fortresses,  also,  being  places  of  streugth, 
afforded  good  depdts  for  supplies  and  equipment 
for  the  army  which  held  them. 
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Moreover^  in  Ciudad-Rodrigo  the  whole  siege 
equipage  of  Marmont's  army  had  been  deposited ; 
and  as  the  French  had  no  other  nearer  than 
Madrid,  its  capture  would  render  a  siege  of  Almeida 
impossible  to  them  for  a  long  period. 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  Wellington 
to  capture  one  of  these  fortresses  only,  for  the 
possession  of  a  single  one  would  not  enable  him 
to  carry  on  operations  for  any  time  against  the 
French. 

For  instance,  if  he  took  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and 
then  moved  past  it  against  Dorsenne  or  Marmont, 
an  advance  on  the  part  of  Soult  from  Badajoz 
upon  Elvas  would  compel  him  to  return  again 
to  save  Lisbon.  In  the  same  way,  if  he  took 
Badajoz  only,  he  could  not  move  far  against  Soult, 
as  an  attack  upon  Almeida  would  force  him  to 
turn  back  again  towards  the  north.  It  is  also 
evident  that  he  dare  not  operate  by  the  line  fol- 
lowed in  the  Talavera  campaign  (Le.  by  Plasencia 
and  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  upon  Madrid),  for 
while  the  French  held  these  fortresses  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  threaten  him  with  an  invasion 
of  Portugal,  or  an  attack  in  flank. 

Thus,  so  long  as  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
were  in  French  hands,  they  were  a  standing  menace 
to  Portugal  \  they  confined  Wellington  to  a  weak 
defensive  attitude  within  that  kingdom ;  and  they 
afforded  a  screen  behind  which  the  French  armies 
could  move  and  change  their  position  in  safety. 
But  Wellington,  being  in  possession  of  Almeida, 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Elvas,  and  Badajoz,  could  com- 
pletely turn  the  tables  upon  the  French,  and  firom 
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behind  these  fortresses  threaten  an  advance  against 
them  from  more  than  one  direction — ^turning  to 
account  the  superiority  of  situation  which  the 
parallel  mountain  chains  traversing  the  Peninsula 
from  east  to  west  *  gave  him  over  his  enemy.  The 
French  would  be  in  uncertainty  whether  he  would 
advance  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  or 
the  Guadiana,  and  be  obliged  to  carefiiUy  watch 
all  these  separate  river  basins. 

Some  of  the  chief  circumstances  which  may 
render  the  siege  of  a  fortress  necessary,  and  not 
merely  its  blockade,  are  shown.  If  an  army  is 
large  enough  to  blockade  a  fortress,  confining  its 
garrison  closely  within  the  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  pass  on  in  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
may  become  unnecessary ;  but  to  do  this  requires 
a  very  large  army.  In  the  case  before  us  the 
Allied  army  was  not  large  enough  to  blockade 
and  also  pass  the  fortresses,  f  and  it  was  always 
with  Wellington  a  race  with  time  for  their  cap- 
ture. If  two  French  corps  combined  could  come 
upon  him  he  could  not  hope  to  maintain  the  siege 

*  Before  explained  in  discussing  the  topography  of  the  Peninsala. 

t  In  the  war  with  France  in  1870  the  German  army  sorrounded  the 
fortress  of  Metz,  and  passed  on  towards  Paris ;  hut  tiiey  had  to  leave 
roond  Metz  over  200,000  men  out  of  their  very  large  army  in  order  to 
do  so.  In  the  present  war  hetween  Japan  and  Russia,  Japan  could 
not  operate  with  the  full  strength  of  her  army  to  the  north  of  Port 
Arthur  till  that  fortress  was  in  her  hands;  ako,  her  fleet  could  be 
attacked  from  Port  Arthur  by  the  Russian  fleet  in  its  harbour.  There- 
fore, although  she  had  a  large  ai^y,  she  determined  to  besiege  and 
not  merely  blockade  the  fortress.  Russia  could  not  afford  to  lose 
Port  Arthur^  both  on  account  of  its  being  a  fortified  harbour  for  her 
fleet  and  for  reasons  of  prestige.  Therefore  this  fortress  was  besieged 
and  also  obstinately  defended  at  great  sacrifices. 
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or  blockade.  This  led  him  to  hurry  the  sieges  of 
CIudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  to  the  utmost,  and 
assault  before  he  would  have  done  so  had  time 
been  of  less  importance  to  him*  The  result  was 
a  heavy  expenditure  of  life. 

With  regard  to  the  disgraceful  excesses  which 
followed  the  storm  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  scenes  of  disorder 
and  bloodshed  arouse  the  furious,  brutal  spirit 
among  the  worst  of  every  class,  and  not  among 
soldiers  only. 

Could  there  be  more  fiendish  atrocities  than 
were  perpetrated  by  the  French  citizens  in  the 
Revolution,  or  by  the  Communists  after  1870? 
And  in  England,  m  1889,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  in  Parliament  that,  though  he  had  seen  many 
towns  stormed,  none  had  been  so  badly  treated 
as  Birmingham  in  that  quarter  in  which  the 
Chartist  rioters  had  gained  the  superiority. 

The  Journals  of  the  sieges  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
and  Badajoz  show  that  in  many  respects  the 
establishments  of  the  army  were  defective,  and  the 
means  placed  at  Wellington's  disposal  in  troops, 
guns,  transport,  tools,  and  materiel  insufficient. 

The  true  character  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  assistance 
which  the  Governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
would  afford,  had  been  incorrectly  estimated,  and 
the  vital  importance  of  time  in  war  had  not  been 
graspedp 

The  artillery,  engineers,  and  line,  of  Wellington's 
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army  accomplished  wonders  with  the  resources 
they  had  at  hand,  but  under  happier  circumstances 
they  would  have  succeeded  with  more  certainty, 
more  thoroughly,  and  with  less  loss  of  life. 

Sir  John  Jones  writes  that  when,  as  at  these 
sieges,  an  exact  adherence  to  the  rules  of  art  cannot 
be  carried  out,  "all  becomes  chaos — time,  life,  in  id 
success  are  then  put  to  hazard,  and  to  this  cruel 
alternative  it  is  apparent  from  the  Journals*  that 
Lord  Wellington  has  been  driven  in  all  his  attack^i 
from  the  want  of  means,  and  due  establishments  to 
carry  into  effect  his  own  more  just  ideas." 

What  seems  chiefly  to  be  noted,  then,  in  con- 
nection with  the  sieges  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and 
Badajoz  (in  addition  to  the  importance  of  these 
fortresses,  and  the  courage  and  determination  of 
the  besiegers),  is  that  Wellington  had  neitlier 
the  force,  means,  nor  time  to  carry  preliminary 
operations  through,  according  to  the  accepted  rules 
of  war,  before  closing  with  the  enemy ;  and  also 
that  at  Badajoz,  while  the  assault  of  the  breiiehcs 
failed,  the  escalade  of  the  unbreached  walls  at  two 
different  points  succeeded,  thus  showing  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  attack  having  been  made  at  more 
than  one  point. 

The  ruses  often  resorted  to  in  war  to  deeei\  e 
an  enemy  are  illustrated  in  the  steps  taken  by 
Wellington  to  mislead  the  French  as  to  his  designs 
upon  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  the  bridge  at 
Almaraz.  The  secret  and  skilful  manner  in  wliicli 
hfs  preparations  and  movements  were  made,  and 

*  Journals  and  Sieges  in  Spain,  1811  and  1812. 
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the  daring  blows  he  struck,  prove  his  genius  and 
enterprise  as  a  general,  and  completely  refute  the 
charge  of  over-caution  in  his  operations  which  has 
been  sometimes  brought  against  him,  especially  by 
foreign  critics.  Marmont,  taught  by  the  loss  of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  had  felt  a  little  uneasy  about 
Badajoz,  and  communicated  his  fears  to  Napoleon  ; 
but  the  latter  wrote,  "You  must  suppose  the 
EngUsh  mad  to  imagine  that  they  will  march  upon 
Badajoz,  leaving  you  at  Salamanca  "-^.e.  in  a 
situation  to  get  to  Lisbon  before  them.  Yet 
Wellington  not  only  did  make  this  march,  but 
succeeded  in  taking  Badajoz. 

Badajoz  and  Ciudad-Rodrigo  were,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  both  instances  of  "important 
strategical  points ''  for  the  reasons  detailed  above ; 
so  also  was  the  fortified  bridge  of  Almaraz,  for 
upon  its  maintenance  in  French  hands,  or  de- 
struction, depended  the  question  of  whether  the 
French  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  Tagus 
could,  or  could  not,  unite  quickly  to  oppose 
Wellington, 

When  Wellington,  after  the  capture  of  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  had  to  decide  whether  he 
would  advance  against  Marmont,  Joseph,  or  Soult, 
he  determined  to  advance  against  Marmont,  for 
these  reasons ; — 

1st  The  direction  of  this  attack  would  threaten 
the  French  in  a  vital  point — viz.  the  line  of  com- 
munication through  Valladolid  and  Bayonne, 

2nd.  If  successfult  it  would  draw  up  Soult  from 
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A  tlie  other  arnvies  from  the  north  and 
the  south  ana  ^^^  ^hich,  would  then  be  in 
east  to  s*7^  j^daluaa  Would  he  freed ;  where- 
danger,«ajtn  ^^^^gd,  the  other  armies  would 
«.  ^  ^"7  L  toward  that  province  to  his  aid,  and, 
only  he  <1»  ^^^0  it.      The  intentip^r^e 

fasten  more        ^^^^  resembled,  in  V^T in  this 
::^  W  Sir^John  J^IP^r^i:^S09. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN,   1812 
(Second  Period) 
CAFl  URE  OF  FORTS  AT  SALAMANCA—BATTLE  OF  SAI A- 
MANCA— ENTRY  INTO  MADRID—SIEGE  OF  CASTLE  OF 
BURGOS— RETREAT  FROM  BURGOS 


After  passing  the  Agueda  on  June  18th,  1812,  to 
commence  operations  in  Spain,  Wellington  moved 
to  the  River  Tormes,  and  crossed  it  (June  17th)  by 
fords  above  and  below  Salamanca ;  while  Marmont, 
ha\Tng  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  the  forts  at 
Salamaneaj  fell  back  before  him  in  order  to  collect 
his  scattered  forces  upon  the  Douro.  Wellington 
then  invested  the  forts,  entering  also  the  town  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  was  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  they  having 
suffered  much  during  three  years  of  French  oc- 
cupation, 

CAPTURE    OP   FORTS   AT    SALAMANCA 

The  siege  of  these  forts,  though  they  were  not 
of  a  character  sufficient  to  resist  very  heavy  guns, 
delayed  Wellington  ten  days  because,  their  strength 
having  been  misrepresented,  the  siege  was  begun 
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with  inadequate  means  and  insufficient  ammuni- '^'y  b, 
tion.  During  it  Marmont,  with  a  portion  of  his  ^^^^ 
army,  manoeuvred  for  some  days  upon  the  TormeSp 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  forts ;  but  it  was  in 
vain,  and  they  fell  to  Wellington  on  the  27th,  tlie 
loss  of  the  Allies  in  their  capture  liaving  been  about 
600  men. 

Marmont  then  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
River  Douro,  and  Wellington  blew  up  the  foits  and 
followed  him. 

After  some  changes  both  armies,  on  July  Sth, 
faced  each  other,  as  follows,  upon  tJie  Douro  (see 
Map  v.,  facing  page  278) : — 

Marmont's  right  at  Toro ;  his  centre  at  Torde- 
sillas  ;  his  left  at  Simancas  on  the  Pisuerga  River. 

Over  the  River  Douro  there  was  but  one  bridge 
— viz.  that  at  Tordesillas — left  standing ;  but  at 
PoUos  and  some  other  points  there  were  fords. 
The  River  Pisuerga  was  not  fordable,  but  bridges 
over  it  existed  at  Simancas  and  Valladolid  which 
were  commanded  by  fieldworks. 

One  hundred  cannon  guarded  the  line, 

Wellington  had  drawn  up  his  army  facing  the 
French. 

His  left  was  on  the  Guarena  River  ;  his  centre  on 
the  Trabancos  River ;  and  his  right  at  Rueda.  He 
had  posts  also  near  Tordesillas  and  Polios, 

In  this  situation  the  armies  remained  for  some 
days,  for  the  waters  of  the  Douro  were  very  high, 
the  fords  difficult,  and  the  French  position  a  strong 
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July  16,  one.  Wellington,  though  he  made  arrangements 
^^^^  for  forcing  a  passage  if  necessary,  was  in  hopes 
that  Marmont,  who  was,  he  knew,  without  maga- 
zines and  in  want  of  stores,  would  soon  have  to 
retire  again ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Marmont  held  on,  and  Wellington's  position  was 
becoming  in  his  own  judgment  untenable.  Bonnet 
had  (on  the  8th)  joined  Marmont  from  the 
Asturias;  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
(10,000)  was  said  to  be  rapidly  approaching ;  and 
it  was  reported  also  that  Joseph,  with  the  Army  of 
the  Centre,  was  on  his  way  from  Madrid,  with  the 
intention  of  threatening  the  Allied  line  of  com- 
munication through  Salamanca. 

But  suspense  was  put  an  end  to  by  Marmont 
assuming  the  offensive.  Jealousy  prevented  the 
French  marshals  from  placing  trust  in  each  other, 
and  from  answers  which  he  had  received  to  his 
letters  he  imagined  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if 
either  Joseph  or  the  Army  of  the  North  woiJd  come 
to  his  assistance.  Being  afraid  that,  if  he  waited. 
Hill  would  join  Wellington,  and  both  attack  him 
together,  he  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  on 
July  15th,  1812,  commenced  a  series  of  operations 
with  the  object  of  out-manoeuvring  his  adversary. 


OPEBATIONS   PR£C£DIN6  THE  BATTLE  OF 
SALAMANCA 

Marmont's  operations  were  conducted  with  great 
ability ;  and  form,  with  Wellington's  opposing  move- 
ments, a  most  interesting  part  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  the  Salamanca  campaign  of  this  year. 
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On  July  15th  and  16th  he  suddenly  moved  his  July  i6- 

17     1S12 

army  towards  Toro,  and  with  part  of  it  crossed  the    ' 
Douro  at  that  point,  intending  apparently  to  turn 
Wellington's  left  and  march  upon  Salamanca. 

Wellington  became  aware  of  this  on  the  16th, 
and  imited  his  centre  and  left  at  Canizal  during  tlie 
night,  but  only  brought  in  his  right  as  far  as  the 
Trabancos  River,  in  order  that  it  might  still  watch 
the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trabaneos, 

This  movement  of  Marmont  towards  Toro  was 
merely  a  blind,  in  order  to  draw  away  the  Alhes 
from  the  points  of  Tordesillas  and  Polios,  so  that 
those  passages  over  the  Douro  might  be  left  open. 

On  JiJy  17th  the  French  general  made  a  forced 
march  back  again  along  the  right  bank  of  tJie 
river,  crossed  it  at  PoUos  and  Tordesillas,  and  by 
nightfall  had  concentrated  his  whole  army  at  Niu  ji 
del  Rey,  some  of  his  troops  having  marched  forty 
and  others  fifty  miles  without  a  halt. 

He  had  thus  succeeded  in  his  design  of  passing 
the  Douro  unopposed. 

Wellington  had  gone  to  Toro  to  obser\  e  the 
French  movements,  and  was  there  when,  Inke  at 
night  on  the  17th,  he  was  informed  of  Mariiiont's 
change  of  position,  and  of  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  the  enemy  to  his  own  right  wing  on  the  Itiver 
Trabancos.  It  would  have  been  perilous  for 
Wellington  to  have  left  his  right  wing  exposetl  to 
the  French  army  until  the  left  and  centre  could 
join  it.  On  this  account  he  now  ordered  it  to  fall 
back  towards  the  Guarena,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
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July  18-  centrate  his  whole  army  behind  that  river.  In  this 
i&i  1S12  jj^Qyg^^g^^ — ^which  was  carried  out  on  the  18th — 
the  right  wing  of  the  Allies  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  French,  but  it  effected  its  junction  safely 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  army ;  an  attempt  made  by 
Marmont  to  force  a  passage  of  the  Guarena  was 
defeated ;  and  upon  the  19th,  both  arniies  faced 
each  other  along  the  banks  of  this  river,  opposite 
to,  and  a  little  below,  Canizal. 

It  was  Wellington's  object  to  cover  the  town  of 
Salamanca,  and  also  the  road  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
To  reach  this  road,  Marmont  had  to  pass  the 
Tormes  River,  over  which  fords  existed  at  the  points 
of  Santa  Marta,  Aldea  Lengua,  Huerta,  and  Alba. 

The  ford  at  Alba  was,  Wellington  thought, 
secured  by  the  Allies,  as  there  was  a  fort  com* 
manding  it  which  was  entrusted  to  a  Spanish 
garrison.  He  hoped  also  to  be  able  to  reach 
Huerta,  or  the  other  fords,  with  equal  or  greater 
speed  than  his  adversary. 

He  was  therefore  under  no  apprehension  regarding 
any  attempt  on  Marmont's  part  to  turn  his  right 
and  outmarch  him  to  these  fords  upon  the  Tormes. 

In  this  instance  he  under-rated  the  skill  and 
rapidity  with  which  Marmont  coiJd  move,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  country.  But  also  he  was  deceived 
as  to  the  security  of  the  ford  at  Alba ;  for  on  this, 
as  on  many  previous  occasions  in  the  war,  the 
Spaniards  had  disappointed  him,  and  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  fort  there  had  evacuated  it  with- 
out informing  him,  as  he  should  have  done. 
Marmont  was   aware  of  his  withdrawal,  and  so 
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knew  that  at  this  point,  if  not  at   Huerta,  heJaiy20, 
would  find  a  passage.  ^^^^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  Marmont  con- 
centrated his  troops  towards  his  own  left ;  then,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  marching  rapidly  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Guarena,  he  passed  that  river 
unopposed,  and  moved  across  Wellington's  right 
flank  towards  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Alba  on  the 
Tonnes.  Wellington,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
Marmont's  design  was  to  turn  his  right  flank,  made 
a  corresponding  movement  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guarena,  and  endeavoiu'ed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  cross  the  French  line  of  march  at  Cantalpino. 
In  this  he  failed,  for  on  approaching  this  place  it 
was  evident  that  Marmont  had  outmarched  the 
Allies ;  so  now  turning  and  moving  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the. French  columns,  he  made  for  some 
high  ground  north  of  the  ford  of  Aldea  Lengua. 

Then  ensued  some  manoeuvres  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  of  special  interest. 

The  whole  country  between  the  Trabancos  and 

the  Tonnes  is  undulating  and  open;  and  during 

some  hours  of  July  20th,  the  hostile  armies   had 

marched  for  a  long  time  upon  parallel  hiUy  ridges, 

within  half  musket-range  of  each  other,  yet  without 

coming  to  battle.     Each  army  was  straining  every 

nerve  to  outstrip  its  enemy,  and  there  was  no  time 

for  more    than  an  occasional    cannon-shot  upon 

either  side ;  but  yet  the  ranks  had  to  be  kept  closed 

up,  ready  to  form  at  once  in  order  of  battle,  for 

both  generals  watched  keenly  for  any  error  which 

would   warrant   an   attack,   and   Wellington  had 

17 
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if\^9:  determined  to  attack  if  a  good  opening  for  it 
was  presented.  In  this  way  the  two  armies  both 
pressed  towards  the  Tormes,  the  officers,  Napier 
tells  us,  exchanging  salutes  and  waving  their  caps 
at  one  another,  and  the  cavalry  moving  about 
seeking  an  opening  for  a  charge.* 

By  nightfall  on  the  20th  Marmont*s  leading 
column  had  reached  Huerta,  and  secured  the  ford  ; 
while  Wellington  was  upon  some  high  ground 
close  to  Cabeza  Velosa,  with  a  division  pushed 
on  towards  Aldea  Lengua. 

On  the  21st  Marmont  crossed  the  Tormes  by 
the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Alba  (placing  a  French 
garrison  in  the  fort  at  Alba),  and  Wellington  also 
passed  the  river  by  the  fords  of  Santa  Marta  and 
Aldea  Lengua,  The  French  that  evening  en- 
camped near  Calvariza  de  Ariba,  and  occupied  the 
wooded  ground  south  of  it,  but  had  stiU  some 
troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes.  The 
Allies  had  their  right  near  the  village  of  Arapiles 
(a  straggling  village  of  some  size),  and  their  left 
about  Santa  Marta  on  both  banks  of  the  Tormes. 

The  night  was  very  stormy  and  wet,  with  violent 
thunderstorms,  and  several  men  and  horses  were 
killed  by  lightning  at  Santa  Marta.  During  it 
intelligence  reached  Wellington  of  the  near 
approach  of  large  cavalry  reinforcements  from  the 
Army  of  the  North  to  strengthen  Marmont ;  and 
also  that  Joseph  was  certainly  on  the  march  fix)m 
Madrid. 

*  These  movementaj  conducted  within  view  of  the  enemy,  mnd  with 
the  eichang^  of  occfLaioaal  cannon-shots,  might  perhaps  be  fidrly 
termed  '^tacticar'  movements^  though  they  were  in  reality  more 
"  strategical "  in  their  character. 
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He  now  saw  that,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  "^^ly  22^ 
the  enemy  that  were  closing  in  upon  him,  it  would  ^^^^ 
hardly  be  practicable  for  him  to  accomplish  more 
for  Spain  during  this  year's  campaign  than  he  had 
already  done,  and  his  mind  was  therefore  made  up 
to  fall  back,  if  not  molested,  once  more  to  the 
frontier  of  Portugal ;  when  Marmont,  who  had 
intercepted  a  letter  intimating  his  intention  to  do 
this,  attempted  to  prevent  it  and  brought  on  the 


BATTLE   OF   SALAMANCA 

July  9amd,  1812 

(See  plan  fadng  page  267) 

The  Allies  in  this  battle  numbered  about  46,000^ 
with  60  guns ;  the  French  about  42,000,  with 
74  guns,  but  they  had  considerable  reinforce- 
ments coming  up  to  strengthen  them. 

On  the  morning  of  July  22nd,  1812,  the 
Allied  right  extended  along  a  range  of  heights 
which  ended  in  low  ground  near  the  village  of 
Arapiles  ;  the  left  was  on  the  River  Tormes,  near 
the  ford  of  Santa  Marta.  The  3rd  Division  (under 
General  Packenham)  and  a  force  of  cavalry  were, 
however,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  en- 
trenched at  Cabrerizos,  and  watching  that  bank. 
There  was  also  a  cavalry  post  in  front  towards 
Calvariza  de  Abaxo. 

The  French,  who  had  come  up  from  the  fords 
over  the  Tormes  of  Huerta  and  Alba,  had  oc- 
cupied the  ridge  of  Calvariza  de  Ariba ;  their  left 
being  in  the  forest  or  wooded  country  south  of 
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July  22  tlie  hills  called  the  Arapiles.  Marmont  also  was 
^^^^  bringing  up  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes 
the  troops  he  had  left  there  on  the  previous 
night. 

Wellmgton,  in  the  position  he  occupied,  covered 
Salamanca,  and  awaited  the  development  of 
Marmonfs  further  movements. 

Owing  to  the  course  of  the  River  Tonnes  (see 
Map  v.),  which  flows  from  south  to  north  between 
Alba  and  Huerta,  but  there  takes  a  sharp  bend  to 
the  west  towards  Salamanca,  it  had  not  up  to  this 
time  been  in  the  least  certain  upon  which  bank 
it  might  be  the  real  intention  of  Marmont  to 
operate ;  for  his  passage  of  the  river  might  well 
have  been  merely  a  feint  to  deceive  Wellington, 
while  he  afterwards  doubled  back  and  en- 
deavoured, from  the  right  bank,  to  turn  the 
Allied  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  however,  it  became 
more  apparent  that  it  was  Marmont's  design  to 
strike  at  the  Ciudad-Rodrigo  road — the  Allied  line 
of  retreat  towards  Portugal — and  WeUington  at 
once  changed  his  position. 

Between  the  French  left  and  the  British  right 
were  the  hills  of  the  Arapiles — two  solitary  heights, 
called  also  in  some  accounts  "  the  Hermanitos,"  of 
no  great  size  but  rather  steep  and  rugged — ^which 
were  of  consequence  to  both  armies  as  commanding 
positions  from  under  cover  of  which  they  could 
carry  out,  and  protect,  their  movements  towards 
the  Ciudad-Rodrigo  road. 

These  "  Arapiles  "  hills  are  so  celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  famous    battle    of    Salamanca, 
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that  I  place  in  a  note*  below  a  few  particulars J'liy 22, 
regarding  their  character  put  down  when  going 
'X)ver  the  battlefield  some  years  ago.  Spain  is  a 
country  which  changes  little,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Arapiles  wear  much  the  same  aspect 
now  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Wellington. 

At  daylight  there  was  practically  a  race  for 
these  hills ;  the  Allies  secured  the  one  nearest  to 
their  position,  marked  on  the  plan  as  the  "  English 
Arapiles,"  and  the  French  that  nearest  to  theirs, 
marked  as  the  "  French  Arapiles." 

The  8rd  Division  (Packenham),  with  some 
cavalry,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonnes,  was  now 
brought  (a  movement  important  to  notice)  across 
the  river  by  Salamanca,  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy, 
to  a  wood  in  the  direction  of  Aldea  Tejada,  a 
march  of  some  few  miles ;  the  1st  and  Light  Divisions 
were  sent  up  to  confront  the  French  at  Calvariza 
de  Ariba,  and  t\^e  remainder  of  the  British  with 
the  Portuguese  were  massed  along  the  ridges 
which  run  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  village 
of  Arapiles. 

By  these  movements  Wellington's  original 
position  was  completely  altered. 

/  *  The  English  Arapiles  is  almoet  circular  in  shape^  about  120  yardfl 
in  diameter^  and  flat  on  the  top.  It  is  rocky  and  very  rugged. 
Boulders  cover  the  edge  of  its  summit^  and  would  form  a  formidable 
obstacle.  The  height  is  perhaps  a  litUe  over  100  feet;  the  slope  is 
about  dO''^  but  steepest  on  the  south  (or  French)  side.  Its  distance 
from  the  French  Arapiles  is  over  500  yards.  The  French  Arapiles  is 
also  rocky  with  flat  top,  but  in  shape  is  longer  and  narrower.  It  is 
over  300  yards  in  length,  and  fnmi  20  to  60  ^ards  in  breadth  at  the 
top.  Its  sides  are  very  steep  near  the  summit;  but  otherwise  it  is 
more  easy  of  ascent  than  the  English  heights.  Both  hills  stand 
prominently  out  from  the  surrounding  ground,  which  in  that  district 
18  of  a  reddish,  almost  orange-coloured,  sandy  clay^  For  an  interesting 
field-sketch  of  this  ground,  and  how  it  was  made  for  Wellington  on 
horseback  and  partly  under  fire,  see  Aide  MHnaire  (0  the  MUitary 
Spimeee  (^Fieid-Skeloling),  page  637. 
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July  2%,  The  3rd  Division^  on  advancing  from  Aldea 
1812  Tejada,  and  which  had  formed  at  first  the  extreme 
left*  became  the  right ;  the  hiU  of  the  English 
ArapUes,  which  had  been  close  to  the  right,  was 
now  close  to  the  left,  and  the  general  front  of  the 
line  was  changed  from  east  to  south. 

This  position  better  secured  Wellington's  Une  of 
retreat  by  the  Ciudad-Rodrigo  road,  as  it  made 
it  more  possible  for  him  to  head  off  Marmont 
towards  Miranda  if  he  attempted  to  interfere 
with  his  movements  along  it.  He  now  began  his 
retirement  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo  by  passing  his  com- 
missariat and  baggage  along  the  Ciudad-Rodrigo 
road;  and  up  to  Uiis  time  had  acted  entirely  on 
the  defensive. 

Marmont,  eager  to  prevent  his  escape,  and 
observing  the  dust  raised  by  his  baggage  column 
in  the  distance  on  the  Ciudad-Rodrigo  road,  mis- 
took his  opponent's  defensive  attitude  for  a  desire 
to  avoid  battle  ;  he  was  also  completely  ignorant  of 
Wellington's  exact  position,  which  the  wooded  and 
undulating  country  concealed  from  him.*  There- 
fore, having  taken  some  time  in  giving  instructions 
to  his  columns,  he  pressed  forward  to  threaten  the 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  road  with  his  leading  troops^ 
consisting  of  Thomiere's  division,  with  the  light 

*  As  one  stitida  on  the  liigh  ground  above  MirandA^  over  which 
the  French  were  moving  when  Packenhara  subsequently  fell  tipon 
thenj,  it  aeetns  aa  if  from  this  rather  domiuaiit  height  Packenham's 
mareh  should  have  been  clearly  seen  ;  but  on  descending  to  the  lower 
grouodj  across  which  he  must  have  moved,  it  h  found  to  be  so 
undulating:  in  character  that  one  comprehends  how  it  waa  possible  for 
him  to  traverse  this  rolling  country  unobserved — especially  by  keeping 
well  flown  by  the  streams  which  flow  on  the  reverse  (or  western) 
»lope  of  the  ridgod. 
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cavalry,  and  flanked  by  50  guns — this  force  con- July  22, 
stituting  what  may  be  termed  the  left  wing  of  ^^^^ 
his  army.  He  intended  also,  when  Wellington 
moved  to  meet  this  advance,  and  when  his  own 
divisions,  which  were  somewhat  in  rear,  had  closed 
up,  to  fall  upon  the  Allies  by  the  village  of 
Arapiles,  which  he  now  attacked,  and  partially, 
though  not  entirely,  succeeded  in  occupying. 

But  in  thus  pushing  hastily  forward  he  left  a 
gap  of  some  distance  between  his  left  and  the 
remainder  of  his  force,  an  error  which  Wellington, 
observing  it  from  the  hill  of  the  English  Arapiles, 
"fixed"  (writes  Napier)  "with  the  stroke  of  a 
thunderbolt." 

Issuing  orders  to  Packenham  to  attack  the  head 
of  Thomiere's  division,  he  directed  General  Pack 
to  assaidt  the  French  Arapiles,  in  order  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  and  bore  down  himself 
with  the  bulk  of  his  troops  upon  Thomiere's  right 
flank. 

Packenham  carried  out  his  orders  with  great 
quickness,  and  at  about  5  o'clock,  when  Thomiere 
in  confident  security,  was  pressing  forward  on  his 
march  to  cut  off  the  Allies,  he  was  himself  en- 
veloped in  front  and  flank.  Alison  writes:  "So 
rapid  were  the  movements,  so  instantaneous  the 
onset,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  mighty 
wizard  had  transfused  itself  into  the  whole  host."  * 

The  French  attempted  gallantly  to  make  face 
both  to  their  front  and  right ;  but,  taken  by  surprise, 
they  were  attacked  at  a  complete  disadvantage,  and 
were  quickly  driven  back.    Clausel,  coming  up  from 

*  Alison's  Hidor^  qf  Europe  (Ed.  1848)^  yqL  xx,  p.  59 
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jjiiy  22,  the  forest,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  fight ;  but 
''^^^  when  the  French,  some  being  in  colunm  some  in 
squares  some  in  line,  were  being  torn  by  the 
volleys  of  the  closing  infantry  and  by  the  Allied 
guns,  Le  Marchant's  heavy  horsemen,  with 
Anson's  light  cavalry  on  their  flank,  came  swiftly 
down  upon  them,  and  "the  next  instant  twelve 
hundred  French  infantry,  though  formed  in  several 
Hues,  were  trampled  down  with  a  terrible  clamour 
and  disturbance."*  The  French  left  wing  was 
entirely  broken,  more  thail  2,000  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  Thomieres  division  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
military  body. 

The  destruction  of  Marmont's  leading  division 
practically  decided  the  day,  though  the  French 
tnade  a  very  determined  effort  to  retrieve  the 
disaster. 

A  severe  contest  went  on  at  the  French  Arapiles, 
and  Pack's  assault  of  this  height  was  gallantly 
repulsed  with  loss,  though  later  on  the  hill  was 
at  last  occupied  by  the  AUies, 

Clausel — Marmont  having  been  wounded — suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  French,  and  handled 
his  troops  with  much  ability ;  so  that,  as  day  closed, 
they  were  enabled  to  draw  off  through  the  forest 
towards  the  ford  of  Alba  on  the  Tormes,  and 
thence  by  Valladohd  on  Burgos. 

But  Marmont  could  not  have  escaped  a  more 
complete  and  entire  overthrow  of  his  whole  army, 
had  it  not  been  that  WeUington,  who  was  still  in 
the  beUef  that  the  fort  at  Alba  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards,  followed  with  the  bulk  of  his  pursuing 

♦  Napieiis  PetUruular  War  (Ed.  1836),  vol.  v.  p.  172. 
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•    -^ 
force  towards  Huerta,  while  Clausal,  knowing  that  July  »      . -ng 

this  was  not  the  case,  withdrew  mainly  to  the  ford  ^^^^  .-^ 

at  Alba.  4^^ 

As  it  was,  however,  Salamanca  was  a  brilliant  ? 

victory  for  the  Allies,  and  a  crushing  blow  to  the  r 

French;    Marmont  had,   in   the    battle,    entirely  t 

failed  in  his  object  of  cutting  off  Wellington  from  ^^- 

the  road  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo.     The  Allied  loss  was  ;  ^ 

about   6,000 ;   that  of   the   French   about   7,000,  • 

and  11  guns. 

Several    superior    officers    fell    on    both    sides.  *' 

Wellington  himself  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball ; 
General  Le  Marchant  was  killed;  and  Gtenerals 
Beresford,  Stapleton  Cotton,  Leith,  Cole,  and 
Alten  of  the  AUies  wounded  ;  while  of  the  French,  • 

Generals  Ferey,  Thomieres,  and  De  Graviers  were  l- 

killed,  and  Marmont,  Bonnet,  Clausel,  and  Monnot 
wounded. 

Two  eagles,  belonging  to  the  62nd  and  22nd 
French  Regunents,  were  taken  by  the  44th  (now 
1st  Battalion  Essex)  Regiment  and  the  30th  (1st 
Battalion  East  Lancashire)  Regiment,  and  are  now 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea ; 
and  also  six  standards.  For  this  victory  Wel- 
lington was  created  Marquis  of  Wellington,  and 
the  Spanish  Cortes  invested  him  with  the  insignia 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

"  Salamanca,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal 
and  a  battle-honour,  commemorates  the  day. 

In  this  battle  Wellington — ^to  use  the  expression 
of  a  French  officer  ♦ — ^practically  "  defeated  40,000 
men  in  forty  minutes." 

*  Napier's  Penimular  War, 
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Jialy22,  In  diSCussing  the  battle  of  Talavera  we  have 
^^^^  aheady  dwelt  upon  Wellington's  quickness  and 
decision  in  delivering  his  attack,  or  counterstroke, 
against  the  momentarily  victorious  French,  which 
practically  decided  that  battle  in  favour  of  the 
Allies,  The  rapidity  with  which,  again,  at  Sala- 
manca he  passed  at  exactly  the  right  moment  from 
defence  to  attack  and  struck  at  Marmont,  together 
with  his  skilful  direction  of  Packenham's  division, 
form  the  chief  and  characteristic  features  of  this 
battle,  and  strikingly  illustrate  his  abiUty  as  a 
tactician.  Marmont's  troops  had  been  ordered  to 
close  up  from  the  rear,  and  if  the  opportunity  had 
not  been  seized  on  the  instant  it  would  soon  have 
passed  away. 

But  it  was  the  preparation  quietly  and  quickly 
made  to  head  off  Marmont,  as  soon  as  it  had  be- 
come clear  that  the  French  did  not  intend  to  move 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormes,  which  enabled 
Wellington  to  carry  out  his  attack  with  such  effect 
when  the  opportunity  offered. 

In  short,  the  order  to  Packenham,  and  the  cavalry 
with  him,  to  cross  the  Tormes  and  march  towards 
Aldea  Tejada,  a  movement  effected  unperceived 
under  cover  of  the  favourable  features  of  the 
ground,  contributed  mainly  to  the  decisive  result 
of  this  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  battle  Wellington  was 
strongest  here,  as  at  Talavera,  at  the  most  important 
point,  and  the  6th  Division,  in  reserve,  coming  up, 
put  an  end  to  all  efforts  of  the  French  to  restore 
the  fight,  and  finally  secinred  the  hill  of  the  French 
Arapiles, 
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M.  Brialmont  writes  of  this  battle*:  "TheJaiy22, 
battle  of  Salamanca  was  beyond  all  question  the  ^^^^ 
most  decisive  which  the  Allies  had  yet  delivered 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  established  the  reputation  of 
the  English  army,  and  brought  especially  into  light 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  their  general :  a  sound 
judgment;  a  coup  d^ceil  prompt  and  unerring; 
a  vigorous  execution  ;  and  a  rare  ability  in  moving 
troops.  Thibaudeau  may  well  say  that  the  battle 
of  the  Arapiles  settled  the  question  of  the  French 
occupation  of  Spain." 

Napier  also  considers  that  it  will  alwaj'^s  be 
referred  to  as  the  most  skilAil  of  Wellington's 
battles.  Alluding  to  the  campaign  generally,  and 
to  the  fact  that  Marmont  gave  his  adversary  a 
chance  which  he  need  not  of  course  have  done, 
he  says :  "  The  battle  of  Salamanca  was  'accidental 
in  itself;  but  the  tree  was  planted  to  bear  such 
firuit,  and  Wellington's  profound  combinations 
must  be  estimated  from  the  general  result.  .  .  . 
In  former  actions  the  French  had  been  repulsed ; 
here  they  were  driven  headlong,  as  it  were,  before 
a  mighty  wind,  without  help  or  stay,  and  the 
results  were  proportionate." 

After  Salamanca,  as  the  defeated  French  army, 
under  Clausel,  joined  by  cavalry  reinforcements 
from  the  Army  of  the  North,  feU  back,  Wellington 
followed,  reaching  Valladolid  on  July  80th.  On 
the  morning  after  the  battle  a  notable  cavalry 
charge  took  place,  in  which  the  Heavy  Brigade  of 

♦  HiOory  qf  the  Life  of  Arthur  Duke  tf  WeUingtan.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  M.  Brialmont  (of  the  Belgian  Army)  by  the  Rev. 
G<  R.  Gleig,  185a 
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July  and  the  King's  German  Legion  and  Anson's  cavalry 
\a\i  brigade,  under  the  Hanoverian  General  Bock 
broke  in  succession  three  battalion  squares  of 
the  French  rearguard  and  made  many  prisoners. 
Wellington  described  this  charge  as  "  one  of  the 
most  gallant  he  ever  witnessed."  The  squares  had 
not  before  been  shaken  by  artillery. 

At  Valladolid  Wellington  captured  several  pieces 
of  artilleiy  and  a  quantity  of  stores,  but  from  this 
point  turned  back  and  marched  against  Joseph, 
who,  two  days  after  the  battle  {i.e.  on  July  24th) 
had  rorived  at  Blasco  Sancho  from  Madrid  on  his 
way  with  the  Army  of  the  Centre  to  join  Marmont. 
Joseph  retired  in  haste  before  Wellington  to 
Madrid,  and  subsequently,  abandoning  the  capital, 
fell  back  southwards  through  Toledo. 


ENTRY   INTO  KABBID 

Wellington  then  entered  Madrid  in  triumph, 
(August  12th,  1812),  being  received  by  the  popula-- 
tion  with  enthusiasm.  A  small  French  garrison  of 
1,700  men  had  been  left  in  the  Retiro,  a  fortress 
commanding  Madrid,  to  which  Wellington  at  once 
laid  siege.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  the  outer 
enceinte  was  captured,  and  preparations  were  being 
made  to  escalade  the  inner  one  when  the  fort 
capitulated,  on  August  14th. 

In  the  Retiro  were  taken  180  cannon,  20,000 
muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores.  Also 
two  eagles  belonging  to  the  18th  and  51st  French 
Regiments,  which  now  hang  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea, 
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Soiilt,  in  consequence,  rawed  the  siege  of  Cadiz  Aug.  and 
(August  26th),  destroying  his  entrenchments  and  "^^^ 
500  cannon.  He  then  evacnuted  Andalusia, 
moving  to  the  aid  of  Joseph  ;  and  Hill,  thus  freed 
from  his  watch  over  Badajoz  and  the  Alemtejo, 
marched  eastwards  and  took  up  a  position  covering 
Madrid  on  the  south. 

Had  Wellington  now  commanded  a  larger  army, 
better  equipped  ;  and  had  he  possessed  more  money 
and  supplies,  he  would  probably  have  retained  per- 
manently his  triumphant  position.  As  it  was,  the 
French  armies  beginning  once  more  to  collect  from 
the  north  and  south,  he  moved  from  Madrid^  and, 
on  September  Xst,  1812,  marched  towards  Valla- 
doUd,  against  the  Army  of  the  North,  now  (under 
Clausel)  assembling  on  the  Douro,  Clausel  retired 
before  him ;  and  Wellington,  pushing  on,  entered 
Burgos  (September  18th)  and  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  there,  the  capture  of  wMch  he  looked  upon 
as  important  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained. 


SIEGE  OF  THE  CASTLE  Or  BUKGOS 

This  siege  was  not  successful.  The  defences  of 
the  castle  were  strong,  the  material  at  the  disposal 
of  Wellington  for  its  reduction,  and  his  means  of 
transport  were  limited,  and  the  resistance,  including 
five  successful  sorties  made  by  the  French  garrison 
of  2,000  men,  was  desperate.  From  all  these  causes 
combined  five  distinct  assaults  failed ;  and  at 
length,  after  a  perseverance  of  thirty  days,  and 
having  lost  about  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  he 
was  forced,  as  Soult^  Joseph,  and  the  Army  of  the 
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ifik^  North  were  collecting  and  advancing  upon  him, 
^***  to  raise  the  siege.  He  then  commenced  on 
October  21st  what  is  known  as  the  Retreat  from 
BiirgoSj  the  army  moving  off  quietly  after  dark, 
the  ^giin- wheels  wrapped  in  straw,  so  that  noise 
might  not  attract  the  fire  of  the  castle. 


HJETREAT   FKOM  BURGOS 

This  retreat  entailed  unavoidable  hardships  upon 
the  troops,  though  not  such  severe  ones  as  those 
which  had  been  endured  during  the  retreat  to 
Corunna  under  Sir  John  Moore,  or  by  the 
French  under  Massena  in  1811.  The  marches  were 
not  excessive,  but  as  the  roads  were  heavy  with 
mud,  and  the  weather  at  times  exceedingly  bad, 
much  fatigue  was  undergone  by  men  and  animals  ; 
the  sick  and  wounded  suffered  extremely,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  get  the  guns  and  baggage  along. 
Owing  to  want  of  staff  and  departmental  arrange- 
ments more  than  anything  else,  there  was  at  times 
an  insufficiency  of  supplies  and  serious  privation, 
but  not  with  all  corps. 

The  casualties  in  battle  were  not  heavy,  though 
there  was  often  sharp  fighting,  and  no  guns  or 
baggage  had  to  be  abandoned.  Still,  discipline 
became  much  relaxed  towards  the  close,  and 
the  soldiers  fell  into  the  disorders  of  an  army 
weakened  in  spirit  by  toil  and  retreat ;  plunder 
— especially  of  spirits,  wine,  and  food — ^intoxica- 
tion, and  as  a  result  insubordination,  becoming 
prevalent  crimes.  The  military  operations  were, 
however,  skilfully  conducted  by  Wellington,  and 
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the  Allies,  falling  back,  followed  by  the  French,  Oct.  and 
retired  over  the  Carrion  near  Paleneia,  and  after-  ^^^' 
wards  across  the  Douro  towards  Salamanca, 
blowing  up  the  bridges.  Hill  (who  upon  Joseph's 
last  advance  had  retreated  through  Madrid  towards 
Arevalo)  joined  Wellington  close  to  Salamanca ;  and 
on  November  18th,  1812,  the  Allies  reached  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  and  afterwards  went  into  cantonments 
about  the  Coa  and  Agueda,  the  French  again 
separating  their  armies  to  obtain  supplies. 

In  this  retreat  from  Burgos  the  Allies  lost  about 
7,000  men,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  number 
consisted  of  stragglers  from  the  ranks  who  perished 
from  their  own  carelessness  or  disobedience. 


COMMENTS   ON  THE   CAMPAIGN 

In  speaking  of  this  campaign  as  a  whole  Napier 
remarks :  "  Whatever  failures  there  were,  it  will 
probably  (not  excepting  that  of  Waterloo)  be 
always  considered  as  Wellington's  finest  illustration 
of  the  art  of  war." 

The  strategical  operations  between  Marmont  and 
Wellington,  which  commenced  on  July  15th,  1812, 
afford  striking  illustrations. 
'  1st.  Of  one  general  endeavouring  to  seize  his 
adversary's  line  of  communications — in  other  words 
his  line  of  supplies — while  the  other  manoeuvres  to 
defend  it. 

2nd.  Of  one  general  forcing  another  to  form  for 
battle  in  a  position  disadvantageous  to  him. 

8rd.  Of  one  general  by  brilliant  tactics  wrestiii^ 
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from  his  opponent  all  the  advantages  which   his 
skilful  strategy  had  gained  for  him. 

Marmont's  line  of  communication  lay  through 
Valladolid  towards  Burgos,  Wellington's  along  the 
road  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  the  object  of  Marmont 
was  to  cut  off  Wellington  from  this  road.  The 
object  of  Wellington  was  to  frustrate  his  design,  but 
at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  to  protect  the  town 
of  Salamanca,  which,  if  he  lost,  he  would  have  to 
retake  before  assuming  the  offensive  again  in  Spain. 

When  on  July  19th,  1812,  after  the  movements 
of  the  previous  days,  the  two  armies  faced  each 
other  along  the  River  Guarena,  both  covered 
their  lines  of  supply,  and  Marmont  had  failed  in 
his  design. 

On  the  20th,  however,  when  Marmont,  by  his 
rapid  movement  round  Wellington's  right  had 
succeeded  in  turning  it,  and  with  his  left  reached 
the  ford  of  Huerta,  while  Wellington  was  at 
CabezaVelosa,  the  position  was  changed.  "Welling- 
ton "  (says  Napier)  "  was  deeply  disquieted  at  the 
unexpected  result  of  this  day's  operations,  which 
had  been  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  French. 
Marmont  had  shown  himself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  country;  he  had  outflanked  and  out- 
marched the  Allies,  and  gained  the  command  of 
the  Tonnes." 

It  could  then  be  seen  that  if,  on  the  following 
day,  Marmont  continued  his  rapid  march»  he 
might  reach  a  lower  point  than  Wellington  upon 
the  Ciudad-Rodrigo  road,  and  interpose  on  the 
latter's  communications. 
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From  having  gained  the  position  he  held, 
Marmont  possessed  great  advantages  over  his 
adversary. 

1st,  If  Wellington  retreated  towards  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo,  he  (Marmont)  would  regain  Salamanca, 
in  addition  to  having  the  chance  of  being  able  to 
attack  him  favourably  while  on  the  march. 

2nd.  If  Wellington  remained  covering  Sala- 
manca he  was  liable  to  be  brought  to  battle  in  a 
position  not  completely  covering  his  line  of  supplies, 
but  in  one  nearly  parallel  to  it  (for  instance,  facing 
south-east).  This  is  not  an  advantageous  position 
for  an  army  to  fight  in,  because,  if  defeated  and 
forced  back,  it  will  probably  be  driven  off  its  line 
of  supplies,  and  away  from  the  depdts  where  it  can 
procure  fresh  stores  and  food. 

An  army,  on  the  other  hand,  which  fights  across 
its  line  of  supplies,  i.e.  in  a  position  completely 
covering  it,  is  less  likely,  if  defeated,  to  be  dispersed 
and  ruined  by  its  defeat,  as  it  will  most  probably  be 
able  to  retire  along  that  line,  reorganize  again,  and 
once  more  take  the  field. 

Marmont,  therefore,  had  so  manoeuvred  that 
when  he  was  about  to  come  into  collision  with  the 
enemy  he  had  gained  a  position  of  advantage. 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  strategy. 

It  is,  however,  of  no  use  to  obtain  an  advantage 

unless  it  can  be  maintained  sufficiently  long  to 

profit  by  it.     On  March  22nd,  Marmont,   in  his 

eagerness  to  secure  the  Ciudad-Rodrigo  road,  gave 

Wellington  a  favourable  chance  to  defeat  him  in 

battle,  which  he  at  once  seized.     Then  all  that 

Marmont  had  gained  was  thrown  away.     Thus  it 

18 
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is  not  sufficient  to  merely  obtain  an  advantage, 
but  when  obtained  it  must  be  held,  ib,  spite  of  the 
enemy. 

It  would  be  remarked  by  anybody  considering 
tliese  movements  attentively,  that  Marmont,  in 
pushing  forward  with  his  left  towards  the  Ciudad- 
Rodrigo  road,  was  lajring  open  his  own  line  of 
retreat  through  Valladolid;  but  this,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  able  to  do 
without  anxiety. 

1st.  Because  Wellington,  if  he  moved  to  cut 
him  off,  would  have  to  abandon  the  road  to 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  to  him,  which  he  was  unlikely 
to  do, 

2nd.  If  he  did  cut  him  off,  Marmont  could  still 
fall  back  upon  Joseph,  who  was  advancing  from 
Madrid  towards  Blasco  Sancho. 

In  this  campaign  the  ford  of  Huerta  and  the 
ford  and  fort  of  Alba  on  the  Tormes  became 
points  of  strategical  importance.  The  abandonment 
of  the  fort  at  Alba  by  the  Spaniards  illustrates, 
as  did  the  abandonment  of  the  pass  of  Baiios  in 
1809,  how  much  the  plans  of  any  leader  may  be 
interfered  with  by  want  of  due  support  from  others. 

Wellington's  reasons  for  the  unsuccessful  siege 
of  tlie  castle  of  Burgos  should  be  understood. 

The  castle  was  of  much  strategical  importance, 
because  it  guarded  the  French  line  of  communica- 
tion tlirough  Bayonne,  and  its  capture  would  be  a 
step  towards  establishing  a  new  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the  fleet  on 
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that  coast.  Now  that  the  French  armifir  ^-''*" 
becoming  weaker,  and  the  AlJi**^  nrmy  stronger, 
and  it  beitjgf-isrfiKery  (in  consequence  of  tlie 
Russian  War)  that  Napoleon  would  be  able  to 
send  reinforcements  into  the  Peninsula,  it  might 
be  possible  to  strike  at  the  French  communications 
from  the  north,  and  interpose  between  their  armies 
and  France.  This  was  not  so  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  on  account  of  the  enormous  superiority  ia 
numbers  possessed  by  the  French. 

Wellington  has  been  criticised  for  not  having 
taken  heavier  ordnance  with  him  to  the  siege  of 
Burgos,  obtaining  it  at  St.  Ander  or  Madrid,  but  in 
connection  with  the  siege,  its  failure,  and  the  cause 
of  this  failure,  he  writes  thus  to  Lord  Bathurst  in 
his  despatches : — 

**  September  21st ^  1812. — I  apprehend  that  the 
means  I  have  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  take 
the  castle.  I  am  informed,  however,  that  the  enemy 
are  ill  provided  with  water ;  and  that  their  magazines 
of  provisions  are  in  a  place  exposed  to  be  set  on  fire. 
I  think  it  possible,  therefore,  that  I  may  have  it  in 
my  power  to  force  them  to  surrender,  although  I 
may  not  be  able  to  lay  the  place  open  to  assault*" 

Again,  to  the  same,  on  September  27th,  1812: 
**It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  strong  place  well 
garrisoned,  when  one  has  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cannon  ;  when  one  is  obliged  to  save  ammunition 
on  accoimt  of  the  distance  of  oiu*  magazines  ;  and 
when  one  is  desirous  of  saving  the  lives  of  soldiers." 

Again,  on  October  2nd,  1812,  to  Sir  R.  Hill: 
^Although  I  have  not  given  up  all  hopes^  I  am 
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aftaitl  we  shall  not  succeed  in  taking  this  castle. 
It  is  very  strongy  well  garrisoned,  and  well  provided 
with  artillery.  I  had  only  S  guns  * :  one  of  which 
was  destroyed,  and  another  much  damaged,  last 
night." 

This  shows  that  the  strength  of  the  castle,  though 
it  was  not  a  first-class  fortress,  was  foimd,  on  lajong 
siege  to  it,  to  be  greater  than  had  been  imderstood ; 
also,  why  Wellington  hoped  nevertheless  to  capture 
it ;  and  also,  that  there  was  certainly  a  deficiency 
of  siege  material  available  on  the  spot  in  more 
than  one  respect 

But  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  a  want  of  transport,  for  on  November 
23rd,  1812,  Wdlington  writes  to  Lord  Liverpool: 
'*I  see  tliat  a  disposition  already  exists  to  blame 
the  Government  for  the  failure  of  the  siege  of 
Burgos.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  siege.  It  was  entirely  my  own  act.  In  regard 
to  means,  there  were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid 
and  at  St,  Ander  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest 
fortress.  That  which  was  wanting  at  both  places 
was  means  of  transporting  ordnance  and  military 
stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desirable  to  use 
them.  The  people  of  England,  so  happy  as  they 
are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  resources  of  every 
description,  having  the  use  of  such  excellent  roads, 
etc,  will  not  readily  believe  that  important  results 
here  frequently  depend  upon  50  or  60  mules,  more 
or  less  ;  but  the  fact  is  so." 

Then    also  there  was  a  deficiency  in  trained 

*  These  were  IS-pounders,  and  named  by  the  soldiers  '^  Thunder/* 
"  IJgbtmng^/'  and  "  Nelson."  Two  were  soon  disabled^  and  the  tliird 
(^^  Nelson  ")i  ^  called  no  doubt  from  having  one  of  its  trunnions  (arms). 
shot  away,  wan  fought  in  this  condition  fom  day  or  two  (MS.  Journal 
of  General  Sit  F.  Robinson). 
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supervision;  and  tew^^cf,^^itb'iOS6ps  had  any  ex- 
perience of  ^sieges.  Napier  mentions  that  out  of 
four  regular  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  em- 
ployed at  the  siege,  there  was  not  one  available  at 
the  third  assault  as  guide  to  the  direction  to  be 
followed,  one  having  been  killed,  one  badly  wounded, 
one  being  sick,  and  the  fourth  required  for  the 
general  conduct  of  the  works. 

Sir  John  Jones,  in  his  Journab  of  the  Sieges  in 
Spain  in  1811-2,  alludes  to  there  being  at  this 
time  no  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  with  the  army, 
and  a  dearth  of  good  entrenching  tools,  etc. ;  and 
Brialmont,  in  his  Life  of  Wellington,  before  quoted 
from,  says :  **  Vauban  himself,  without  tools,  with- 
out cannon,  without  projectiles  or  sappers  and 
miners,  with  an  insufficient  number  of  engineer 
officers  and  of  soldiers  trained  to  siege  operations, 
could  not  have  achieved  any  better  results." 

Wellington  blames  himself,  however,  most  of  all 
for  not  taking  with  him  his  most  experienced 
troops,  having  left  these  in  Madrid,  no  doubt  for 
the  better  security  of  the  capital.  He  writes  on 
November  28rd,  1812:  **The  fault  of  which  I 
was  guilty  in  the  expedition  to  Burgos  was  not 
that  I  undertook  the  operation  with  inadequate 
means,  but  that  I  took  there  the  most  in- 
experienced instead  of  the  best  troops.  I  left  at 
Madrid  the  8rd,  4th,  and  Light  Divisions,  who 
had  been  with  myself  always  before." 

To  sum  all  the  above  up,  it  seems  that  Welling- 
ton considered  that,  the  possession  of  the  castle 
being  very  important  and  there  being  a  chance 
of  taking  it,  he  was  bound  to  attempt  its  capture. 
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though  his  inSiiis'^Wef6-4ll^^  ;  but  that  the 
result  had  shown  him  that  he  could  only  have 
succeeded  through  the  efforts  of  exceptionally  ex- 
perienced troops,  such  as  those  who  had  stormed 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  under  the  difficulties 
we  have  already  described,  and  at  heavy  loss. 

He  is  most  careful  to  say  both  that  the  few 
directing  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  he  had 
with  him  did  everjrthing  that  was  to  be  done  with 
the  means  at  their  disposal,  and  also  that  those 
troops  who  failed  in  the  assault  to  maintain  the 
posts  ivhich  they  had  gained,  did  so  unavoidably. 
He  writes  in  his  despatch  : — 

"The  officers  at  the  head  of  the  artillery  and 
engineer  departments,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robe 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burgojme,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dickson*  who  commanded  the  reserve 
artillery,  rendered  me  every  assistance,  and  the 
failure  of  success  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  them. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  represent  in  adequate  terms 
my  sense  of  the  conduct  of  the  Guards  and  German 
Legion  upon  this  occasion  "  {i.e.  at  the  last  assault  of 
the  castle),  "  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  maintain  the  posts  which  they  had 
gained  with  so  much  gallantry,  those  troops  would 
have  maintained  them." 

But  he  adds  (a  remark  which  conveys  its  own 
lesson)  that  at  one  of  the  earUer  assaults  the  officer 
commanding  had  not  sufficiently  followed  his  in- 
structions or  imparted  these  to  others,  so  that,  being 

*  All  afterwards  distinguished  ofncers.  Colonel  Sir  William  Robe, 
R.A.J  K.CB.  ;  Field-Marshal  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  Bart.,  R.E.,  G.C.B.  ; 
Major-OcDeral  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  R.A.,  G.C.B. 
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killed  when  advancing  with  great  gallantry,  there 
was  no  one  to  see  the  orders  duly  carried  out. 

Possibly,  though  not  of  course  certainly,  the 
soldiers  who  had  taken  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  or  escaladed 
the  castle  and  bastion  of  St.  Vincente  at  Badajoz, 
and  had  gained  much  experience  of  siege  work, 
might  have  succeeded  also  before  Burgos;  but 
what  is  brought  out  most  prominently  at  this  un- 
success&l  siege,  and-  also  at  that  of  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  following  year,  to  which  we  shall  allude 
further  on,  is  the  military  advantages  which  are 
lost  when  an  army  is  not  &lly  equipped  on  entering 
upon  a  campaign  in  its  transport  and  all  other 
departments.  But  to  ensure  this  requires  much 
forethought  and  system.  "  War  tries  the  military 
framework.  It  is  in  peace  that  the  framework 
must  be  formed."* 

What  a  difference  this  failure  before  a  com- 
paratively weak  fortress  made  to  the  campaign 
may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that,  had  it  not  occurred, 
the  misfortunes  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos  would 
almost  certainly  have  been  avoided. 

More  than  this,  if  the  castle  of  Burgos  had 
been  taken  quickly,  Madrid  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  held  till  the  line  of  communica- 
tions had  been  securely  established  past  it  with 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  fleet  on 
that  cofust.  The  whole  course  of  the  war  would 
thus  have  been  influenced,  and  the  contest  would 
doubtless  have  been  more  speedily  terminated.  This 
illustrates  again  the  supreme  value  of  time  in  war. 

*  Napier's  Fenimuiar  War, 
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Napier  writes  *  :  "If  Burgos,  a  mean  fortress  of 
tlie  lowest  order,  had  fallen  early  the  world  would 
have  seen  a  noble  stroke."  And  Wellington,  re- 
ferring to  the  campaign,  says  t  •  "  We  should  have 
retained  stiU  greater  advantages,  I  think,  and 
should  have  remained  in  possession  of  Castile  and 
Mathid  during  the  winter,  if  I  could  have  taken 
liiirgos,  as  I  ought,  early  in  October." 

Then  a  division  of  the  army  with  the  Galicians 
in  the  north,  aided  by  reinforcements  and  arms 
fi'om  England,  could  have  kept  Portugal  safe  from 
invasion  north  of  the  Tagus,  and  roused  a  general 
insurrection  throughout  the  northern  provinces. 
Napoleon,  involved  in  the  disasters  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  could  have  sent  no  aid,  and  Wellington, 
w  ith  60,000  British  and  Portuguese  on  the  Tagus, 
and  the  Spaniards  in  the  southern  provinces, 
"  would  have  delivered  such  a  battle  to  the  united 
French  armies,  if  indeed  they  could  have  united, 
as  would  have  shaken  all  Europe  with  its  martial 
clangour."} 

But  this  was  not  to  take  place ;  and  instead,  Wel- 
linjL^^on,  writing  to  Earl  Bathurst  on  October  81st, 
18Pij  says:  "  I  think  I  have  escaped  from  the  worst 
military  situation  I  was  ever  in." 

W^ith  regard  to  the  retreat  itself,  in  discussing 
the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  in  1809,  and  that 
of  Massena  in  1810,  we  have  already  alluded  to 
the  evils  incident  to  all  retreats  when  long  con- 

*  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (Ed.  1836),  vol.  v.  p.  362. 

+  Despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  November  23rd,  1812. 

T  Napier's  Pminwiar  War. 
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tinued,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  officers  on 
these  occasions  continually  exerting  themselves 
to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  their  men  and  maintain 
discipline;  but  this  retreat  from  Burgos  brings 
out  in  stronger  light  than  perhaps  any  other  how 
greatly  the  "  moral  "*  of  a  force  becomes  shaken 
by  fatigue,  failure,  and  falling  back  before  the 
enemy,  because,  as  has  been  said  before,  it  was 
conducted  under  comparatively  favourable  circum- 
stances. Though  there  was  certainly  hardship  and 
privation,  producing  discontent,  it  is  stated  that 
the  confidence  of  the  army  in  Wellington  as  their 
leader  was  in  no  sense  shaken.  But,  notwith- 
standing, the  discipline  of  the  army  became  re- 
laxed to  such  a  degree  that  Wellington  considered 
is  necessary  to  comment  upon  it  in  most  severe 
terms  in  a  communication  addressed  to  general 
officers,  in  which  he  said:  "I  am  concerned  to 
observe  that  the  army  under  my  command  has 
fallen  off  in  this  respect  (discipline)  in  the  late 
campaign  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  army  with 
which  I  have  ever  been,  or  of  which  I  have  ever 
read/' 

This  censure  was  much  resented  at  the  time  as 
being  too  sweeping,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  all  regiments ;  but  it  may  be  accepted 
that  it  was  largely  called  for,  and  it  marks  the 
extent  to  which  the  retreat  had  affected  the 
troops. 

But  though  the  evacuation  of  Madrid  with  the 
retreat  from  Burgos  somewhat  dimmed  the  lustre 
of  the  previous  trimnphs  of   this   year,   and  in 
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Wellington's  own  words  formed  "a  material  de- 
terioration of  the  campaign,"  the  latter  had  been 
nevertheless  a  briUiant  one,  and  is  generally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  war. 

Its  results  are  thus  summed  up  by  Wellington 
himself  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Liverpool  fix>m 
Ciudad-Rodrigo  on  November  28rd,  1812  : — 

**  From  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers  I  am  much 
afraid  that  the  public  will  be  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  last  campaign,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  in  fact  the  most  successful  campaign  in  all  its 
circumstances,  and  has  produced  for  the  cause 
more  important  results  than  any  campaign  in  which 
a  British  army  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
century.  We  have  taken  by  siege  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
Badajoz,  and  Salamanca,  and  the  Retiro  sur- 
rendered. .  .  . 

"In  the  months  elapsed  since  January  the 
army  has  sent  to  England  little  short  of  20,000 
prisoners,  and  they  have  taken  and  destroyed,  or 
have  themselves  the  use  of,  the  enemy's  arsenals 
in  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Valladolid, 
Astorga,  Seville,  the  lines  before  Cadiz,  etc.,  and 
upon  the  whole  we  have  taken  or  destroyed,  or  we 
now  possess,  little  short  of  8,000  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
the  siege  of  Cadiz  has  been  raised,  and  all  the 
countries  south  of  the  Tagus  have  been  cleared  of 
the  enemy." 

In  this  summary  Wellington  does  not  allude 
specially  to  the  important  battle  of  Salamanca, 
and  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish 
capital,  probably  because  he  had  in  previous 
despatches  already  done  so;    but  the   complete 
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defeat  of  Marmont,  axid  the  moral  results  attend- 
ing, the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Madrid, 
constituted  most  solid  advantages  for  the  Allied 
cause. 

During  the  winter  of  1812  the  departments  of 
the  Army  were  in  several  respects,  though  hardly 
in  all,  put  upon  a  more  thorough  footing  of 
efficiency  in  anticipation  of  the  operations  to  be 
conducted  in  the  ensuing  year. 


CHAPTER  XII 


CAMPAIGN  IN  SPAIN,  1813* 
VirrORT  A— BATTLES    OF    THE    PYRENEES— CAPTURE    OF 
ST.    SEBASTIAN— PASSAGE    OF   THE   BIDASSOA— FALL 
OF  PAMPELUNA 


This  campaign  was  eminently  "  strategical"  in  its 
cluiraeter,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  crown- 
ing one  of  the  war. 

It  had  been  felt  by  England,  after  the  opera- 
tions of  1812,  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
a  great  effort  made  for  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  the  Peninsula  would  meet  with 
success ;  and  so,  during  the  time  that  the  army 
remained  in  cantonments  {i.e.  throughout  the 
^\iIlttr  of  1812-18),  preparations  on  a  larger 
scale  were  made  for  enabUng  the  AUied  army  to 
assume  the  offensive  in  the  most  efficient  condition, 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  Fresh  Portuguese  battalions 
were  raised ;  reinforcements  of  every  description 
sent  from  England;  and  the  departments  of  the 
army  so  organized  that  they  were  more  completely 
ready  for  active  service  in  the  field.     The  Spaniards 

*  VjKm  several  points  in  connection  with  this  campaign  and  tliat  of 
18)2,  I  bave  derived  much  assistance  from  the  lectures  delivered  to  the 
^entlonien  cadets  of  the  Royal  Military  College^  Sandhurst^  some  years 
a^Oj  by  Colonel  (then  Captain)  H.  G.  MacGregor^  C.B.j  who  visited 
with  me  Eoany  of  the  battlefields  of  Spain  and  France. 
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also  collected  together  into  armies,  and  the  May, 
guerillas  became  very  active  throughout  the^®^^ 
country.  Thus  the  Allied  forces  were,  in  May, 
1818,  more  perfect  as  an  Army  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  and  had  also  that  moral  strength 
which  a  now  thoroughly  well  justified  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  faith  in  their  leader,  necessarily 
gave  to  them.  Obliged  as  the  French  were  to 
scatter  over  the  country  to  obtain  subsistence, 
they  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  guerilla  bands ; 
Napoleon,  having  been  worsted  in  the  campaign 
against  Russia,  had  withdrawn  many  of  his  troops 
from  the  Peninsula;  and  the  French  leaders  in 
Spain  saw  that  they  could  expect  no  reinforcements 
from  France.  To  add  to  this  they  were  suffering 
under  a  disheartening  series  of  defeats  in  the  field, 
and  felt  no  confidence  in  their  leader,  Joseph. 

Scattered  over  Spain,  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
troops,  with  the  Spanish  forces  and  auxiliaries, 
amounted  to  about  190,000  men ;  while  nearly  the 
same  number  of  French  were  present  with  the 
eagles,  including  the  reserves  at  Bayonne.  When 
the  campaign  opened  the  position  and  strength 
of  the  contending  armies  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  in  this  campaign  may  be  set  down  as  follows : — 

The  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  about  75,000  strong, 
of  whom  44,000  were  British,  with  6,000  cavalry 
and  90  guns,  were  in  cantonments  about  the  Coa ; 
the  right  under  HiU  extending  towards  the  pass  of 
Bafios,  and  the  left  near  Lamego. 

A  large  Spanish  force,  including  some  irregular 
mountain  bands,   under  the   chief   command    of 
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Mny,       Castatlos,  numbering  several   thousands,  was    in 
iai3        Galicia  and  the  Asturias,  etc.,  and  part  of  it  joined 
A^'^ellington,  who  now  had  been  appointed  generalis- 
simo of  all  the  Spanish  forces,  and  held  independent 
command  of  the  whole  Allied  army. 

The  French  army,  under  the  nominal  command 
of  Joseph,  about  60,000  in  Castille,  Leon,  and  the 
central  provinces. 

Their  left  stretched  in  a  disjointed  manner  from 
Toledo  and  Madrid  across  behind  the  Tormes  to 
beyond  Salamanca;  their  centre  maintained  the 
line  of  the  Douro,  northward  of  Salamanca,  de- 
fensive works  having  been  raised  along  that  river  ; 
and  the  right  was  behind  the  River  Esla. 

Other  forces,  both  of  the  French  and  Allies, 
occupied  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  etc.,  though  these  did  not  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  campaign,  and  French  troops  guarded  as  usual 
the  line  of  communication  through  Burgos  to 
Bayonne.  The  AUies  now  throughout  the  Penin- 
sula (for  the  first  time  in  the  war)  pretty  nearly 
matched  the  French  as  regards  strength,  but  were 
more  concentrated ;  and  those  troops  immediately 
to  be  engaged  under  Wellington  and  Joseph  were 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  the  latter  being  superior 
in  artillery. 

Joseph's  troops  had  Valladolid  given  to  them  for 
their  point  of  assembly,  if  attacked  ;  and  their  main 
object  was  to  defend  to  the  last  the  line  of  the 
Douro,  on  which  about  35,000  men  and  100  guns 
could  be  concentrated,  it  being  expected  that 
Wellington  would  move,  as  in  the  previous  cam- 
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paign,  upon  Salamanca,   and  thence  attack    the  May, 
French  position  along  that  river.  ^^^^ 

Now  the  rugged  country  about  the  Rivers  Sabor 
and  Tua,  which  Ues  within  the  frontier  of  Portugal, 
and  approaches  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  was 
known  to  be  most  difficult  of  passage,  and  any 
movement  of  the  Allies  through  it  was  not  antici- 
pated as  either  probable  or  possible  by  the  French, 
who  were  ignorant  that  Wellington  had  so  far 
improved  the  navigation  of  the  Douro  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  boats  with  quickness  up  to  where  his 
left  rested  on  that  river^  and  thus  be  able  to  cross 
it,  without  any  difficulty  or  delay  sufficient  to  give 
them  warning, 

Wellington,  having  carefully  examined  this  dis- 
trict of  country,  was  of  opinion  that  by  great 
exertions  he  could  get  his  artillery  and  supplies 
over  it.  He  knew  also  that  he  would  not  be  ex- 
pected in  this  quarter,  and  so  he  determined  to 
endeavour  to  advance  through  it,  join  with  the 
Spanish  army  in  Galicia,  and  thus  turn  the  French 
line  of  defence  upon  the  Douro,  the  strength  of 
which  in  front  was  very  formidable. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  of  campaign,  the  Allied 
army  moved  forward  about  the  middle  of  May,  in 
three  separate  columns. 

The  left,  40,000,  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
(forming  the  main  force),  was  entrusted  with  the 
effort  to  turn  the  French  line  upon  the  Douro; 
and^  crossing  that  river  between  Lamego  and  the 
Spanish    frontier,  advanced    northwards    through 
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May  to     Braganza  and  other  points,  performing  successfully 
ms'      *  ^ost  laborious  march.     They  then  formed   a 
junction  with  the  Galicians,  and,  turning  eastwards, 
pushed  towards  Zamora  and  the  line  of  the  Esla. 

When  Graham  was  sufficiently  forward  upon  his 
march,  Wellington,  commanding  the  centre  in 
person,  advanced  upon  the  direct  road  to  Salamanca; 
and  Hill,  with  the  right,  crossing  the  Tonnes  higher 
up  that  river,  also  marched  towards  Salamanca. 

These  movements  of  Wellington  completely 
deceived  the  enemy.  Joseph  and  the  French 
leaders  never  suspected  that  the  Allies  were  moving 
against  their  right,  and  imagining  that  Wellington 
and  Hill  were  coming  upon  them  in  force  from  the 
south,  fell  back,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  to  their 
defensive  line  behind  the  Douro. 

Graham's  troops  now  began  to  arrive  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Esla ;  effected  the  passage  over 
it  with  difficulty  at  certain  fords,  the  infantry  at 
first  holding  on  to  the  stirrups  of  the  cavalry ;  and 
by  their  unexpected  appearance  across  the  river 
struck  dismay  into  the  French,  who,  afraid  of 
being  surrounded  and  enclosed,  retired  precipitately, 
destroying  the  bridges  over  the  Douro,  and 
abandoning  all  their  works. 

By  the  8rd  of  June  the  whole  of  the  Allied 
columns  united  at  Toro;  and  Joseph  had  begun 
to  concentrate  his  scattered  army  behind  the  River 
Pisuerga,  from  ValladoUd  northwards. 

Thus  the  first  step  in  this  campaign  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  Allies,  and  the 
strong  French  line  upon  the  River  Douro  was  turned^ 
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In   carrying  this    out,   infantry    (with   pontoons).  May  to 
cavahy,    and  artillery,   had   traversed    a   coimtrj^  *f^"^^ 
deemed  impracticable  for  Infantry  alone,  and  some 
of  the  columns  marched  150,  others  250,  miles. 

The  Allies,  who  now — by  the  junction  of  the 
GaUcians — were  raised  to  a  total  of  90,000  men, 
advanced  to  the  Pisuerga,  while  Joseph,  receiving 
an  imfavourable  report  from  the  chief  of  his  staff 
of  the  condition  of  the  works  at  Burgos,  and 
having  been  unable  as  yet  to  bring  into  line 
his  troops  in  Biscay  and  Aragon,  fell  back  still 
further  beJdnd  the  line  of  the  Ebro.  Some  of  his 
troops  remained  near  Burgos;  but  upon  tlie  left 
of  the  Allies  being  pushed  forward  across  tiie 
upper  Pisuerga,  and  a  direct  advance  being  also 
made  upon  the  town  of  Burgos,  they  blew  up  the 
castle  there  and  withdrew. 

The  position  which  Joseph  had  now  taken  up 
behind  the  Ebro  was  by  nature  a  very  strong  one. 
The  river  itself  formed  a  good  line  of  defence, 
while  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Burgos  passed 
through  confined  mountain  gorges ;  one  of  wliich 
especially — ^the  defile  of  Pancorbo* — held  by  the 
French  and  defended  by  a  small  castle,  was  so 
narrow  that  a  mere  handful  of  men  could  have 
held  it  against  a  large  force. 

To  have  attacked  this  position  in  front  would 
have  entailed  great  loss  upon  the  Allies,  and  the 
result  must  have  been  very  doubtfiil. 

*  This  wild  rocky  defile  appears  in  parts^  as  one  passes  tli rough  Iti 
to  be  scarcely  more  than  100  feet  wide^  and  is  closed  in  by  bare  and 
rugged  heights.  ^^ 
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,iuae,  Wellington,  therefore,  again  determined  to  turn 

*"^^  it  if  possible ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this  movement, 
inude  a  carefiil  reconnaissance  of  the  country 
north-west  of  Miranda,  and  towards  the  upper  Ebro. 
Tills  district  was  very  mountainous  and  rocky, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  no  road  existed  across 
it  practicable  for  guns ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  former  resolve  with  regard  to  the  north-east 
corner  of  Portugal,  Wellington  decided  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  it,  especially  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
opei  ation  was  likely  to  prevent  its  being  suspected, 
and  moreover,  the  results,  if  it  succeeded,  would 
jnnhably  be  of  great  value  to  the  Allies. 

The  Allied  army  now  moved  northward,  with  the 
olyect  of  crossing  the  Ebro  near  its  source  about 
Uoramunda  and  Puente  Arenas,  and  so  coming 
down  along  the  left  bank  upon  the  position  of  the 
French,  near  Vittoria. 

Great  and  constant  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come, but  these  were  met  and  conquered  success- 
fully. 

'^  Neither  "  (writes  Napier)  "the  winter  gullies,nor 
the  ravines,  nor  the  precipitate  passes  amongst  the 
rocks  retarded  even  the  march  of  the  artillery. 
Where  horses  could  not  draw  men  hauled ;  when 
the  wheels  would  not  roll,  the  guns  were  let  down 
or  lifted  up  with  ropes — six  days  they  toiled  un- 
ceusingly,  and  on  the  seventh"  (f.^.  June  20th) 
**  tliey  burst  like  raging  streams  from  every  defile, 
and  went  foaming  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria." 

On  the  above  date  (June  20th,  1818)  the  Allies, 
}ia\  mg  turned  the  Ebro,  encamped  along  tlie  River 
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Bayas.  Here  they  halted  throughout  that  day  to  con-  ^Jj*®* 
centrate  their  forces,  being  now  close  upon  Joseph, 
who  had  collected  his  army  to  meet  them  along  the 
little  River  Zadorra,  covering  the  town  of  Vittoria. 
Wellington  had  now,  by  the  direction  of  his 
line  of  march,  interposed  his  army  between  the 
enemy  and  St.  Ander  ;  this  port,  as  well  as  others 
on  the  nortiiern  coast,  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
French  ;  English  vessels  entered  it,  and  thus  a 
free  communication  with  the  sea  upon  that  coast 
was  secured. 

Advancing  against  Joseph  on  June  21st,  Welling- 
ton attacked  him  in  his  position,  the  chief  object 
of  the  attack  being  to  force  the  enemy's  right,  and 
cvi  the  French  off  from  the  Bayonne  road — ^their 
main  line  of  communication  with  France. 

This  brought  on  the 

BATTLE   OF  VITTOIUA 

June  9l8iy  1818 

(See  plan  facing  page  305) 

The  Allies  actually  engaged  in  this  battle 
numbered  about  70,000,*  of  whom  60,000  were 
Anglo-Portuguese  troops,  and  the  remainder 
Spanish.     They  had  90  guns. 

The  French  numbered  between  60,000  and 
70,000,  with  150  guns. 

The  French  position  along  the  River  Zadorra  was 
almost  in  prolongation  of  the  road  from  Vittoria 
towards  Bayonne.  Their  left  under  General  Gazan 
rested  on  the  heights  of  Puebla,  which  overlook  the 

*Ezcluaiye  of  a  Spanish  corps  under  Giron^  12^000  strong;  not 
actaally  on  the  fields  but  coming  np  &om  Orduna. 
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ifuiie2i,  village  of  Piiebla  de  Arganzon  and  also  the  pass  of 
icio  Puebla,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Miranda 
tv  Vittoria.  Thence  the  line  extended  in  front  of 
tl  le  village  of  Arinez  to  the  Zadorra  near  Margarita, 
crossing  the  Miranda- Vittoria  road.  The  high 
ground  near  Margarita  formed  the  right  of  that 
portion  of  the  force  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
I'rench  "left,"  though  in  reality  it  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  whole  line. 

An  advanced  post  and  some  guns  were  thrown 
forward  to  a  spur  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Zadorra, 
wlaere  the  river  forms  a  loop  between  Villodas  and 
Tres  Puentes. 

A  second  line,  under  D'Erlon,  supported  Gazan's 
right,  occupying  the  ground  between  Arinez  and 
1 1  ermandad. 

The  right,  under  Reille,  was  drawn  up  to  the 
north  of  Vittoria  for  the  defence  of  the  passage  of 
the  Zadorra  from  the  direction  of  the  Bilbao  road. 
The  villages  and  bridges  of  Abechuco  and  Gamarra 
Mayor  were  strongly  held,  and  the  heights  to  the 
north  of  them,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  were 
also  occupied. 

A  reserve  of  the  King's  Guards  was  at 
Gomecha,  east  of  Arinez.  A  mass  of  cavalry, 
posted  near  Ali,  was  the  link  which  connected  the 
right  with  the  left ;  and  the  baggage  and  incum- 
hrances  of  the  army,  comprising  an  immense 
number  of  wheeled  vehicles  of  every  description, 
^vere  pairked  to  the  east  of  Vittoria  in  the  angle 
b(^tween  the  roads  to  Bayonne  and  Pampeluna, 
blocking  up  greatly  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vittoria. 
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The  River  Zadorra  varied  very  much  in  width  June  21, 
and  depth.     At  points  of  its  course  it  was  ford-'^^^ 
able,  at  others  deep  and  running  between  perpen- 
dicular  banks — ^for  instance,   near  Tres   Puentes, 
where  it  was  about  150  feet  broad. 

Opposite  the  position  held  by  Gazan  and 
D'Erlon  there  were  substantial  stone  bridges 
across  it,  none  of  which  had  been  destroyed — viz. 
(beginning  from  the  French  left)  at  Puebla  de 
Arganzon,  Nanclares^  Villodas,  Tres  Puentes,  and 
Mendoza. 

Near  the  Bilbao  road,  watched  by  Reille,  there 
were  the  bridges  of  Gamarra  Mayor  and  Abechuco 
already  alluded  to. 

Fifty  French  guns  placed  at  various  points  of 
the  position  commanded  the  bridges. 

Wellington,  having  reconnoitred  the  above 
position,  formed  his  army  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  it  into  four  columns — viz.  the  right,  the 
right  centre,  the  left  centre,  and  the  left.* 


The  Right  Column 

About  20,000  strong,  under  Hill,  was  composed 
of  the  2nd  Division,  a  Portuguese  division,  part 
of  a  Spanish  division  (under  MoriUo),  and  a  force 
of  cavalry. 

It  was  to  move  across  the  Zadorra  by  Puebla 
de  Arganzon,  endeavour  to  gain  the  heights  of 
Puebla,  and  force  the  Puebla  Pass. 

*  See  instructions  for  the  movements  of  the  army  on  June  21st, 
1813,  Wellington**  Despatches  (Ed.  1862),  vol.  vi.  p.  63G. 
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1813    '  The  Right  and  Left  Centre  Columns 

About  30,000  in  all,  were  both  under  Wellington's 
personal  eommand. 

The  former  was  composed  of  the  Light  and  4th 
Divisions,  the  reserve  artillery,  and  a  force  of 
cavalry.  It  was  to  move  by  Subijana  de  Morillos 
(on  the  Bayas)  to  Nanclares,  and  there  await 
instructions. 

The  latter  was  composed  of  the  8rd  and  7th 
Divisions.  It  was  to  move  by  Aiida  on  the  Bayas 
to  Gueta  de  Ariba,  and  thence  towards  the  Zadorra, 
connecting  itself  with  the  right  centre  column. 


The  Left  Column 

About  20,000,  under  Graham,  was  composed  of 
the  1st  and  5th  Divisions,  some  Portuguese 
infantry,  and  Longa's  Spaniards. 

It  was  to  move  from  Murguia,  near  the  Bayas, 
by  the  Bilbao  road,  the  Spaniards  in  advance,  to 
the  bridges  north  of  Vittoria,  connecting  with  the 
left  centre  column,  by  which  it  was  to  regulate  its 
march. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  composing  the  above 
colunms  a  Spanish  corps,  about  12,000,  under 
Giron,  was  on  the  march  from  Orduna  towards 
Murguia,  as  a  reserve  to  the  left  column.  It  may 
be  said  here  that  it  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reach 
the  battlefield  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  conflict, 
but  could  not  do  so. 

All  communications  for  the  Commander-in-Chief 
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were  to  be  sent  to  the  right  centre  column,  and  all  J«ne  21, 
baggage  was  to  be  kept  well  m  rear  of  the  army.  ^ 

The  left  column  had  an  important  and  difficult 
part  to  play  in  the  operations.  Graham,  who 
commanded  it,  was  instructed  to  regulate  his 
movements  in  accordance  with  the  progress  made 
by  the  columns  on  his  right ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  prepared  to  turn  the  French  right  and 
the  town  of  Vittoria,  if  required  to  do  so.  Should 
he  see  that  the  Allied  columns  on  his  right  were 
not  gaining  ground  he  was  immediately  to  co- 
operate with  them  ;  but  should  he  observe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  were  driving  the  French 
back,  he  was  then  to  turn  his  whole  attention 
towards  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  the 
Bayonne  road. 

Thus  he  had  to  act  with  caution  and  reserve 
until  the  certain  success  of  the  other  columns, 
or  further  instructions  from  Wellington,  clearly 
determined  the  line  he  was  finally  to  follow. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  movements  of 
the  army,  according  to  the  above  instructions, 
were  carried  out  with  admirable  precision. 

About  10  o'clock  Graham's  guns  upon  the  left 
were  heard  upon  the  Bilbao  road  drawing  the 
enemy's  attention  to  that  quarter;  but  his  part 
being  to  regulate  his  advance  by  the  columns  on 
his  right,  which  had  very  broken  ground  to  pass 
though,  he  moved  slowly,  so  that  it  was  about 
12  o'clock  before  his  attack  seriously  developed. 
Hill,  also  at  10  o'clock  as  nearly  as  possible, 
passed  the  village  of  Puebla  de   Arganzon,   and 
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Jane  21,  Morillo's  Spaniards,  branching  off,  commenced  to 

^^^^        ascend    the  Puebla  heights.      Fortunately  these 

were  at  first  but  weakly  held,  and  Morillo  had  half 

mounted  them  before  he  met  with  any  very  serious 

resistance. 

Then  reinforcements  came  up  on  either  side,  and 
a  determined  contest  for  the  possession  of  this 
commanding  ground  ensued,  terminating  finally 
in  favour  of  the  Allies.  Hill's  right  on  the 
low  ground  being  now  connected  with  the  troops 
on  the  heights,  his  main  body  pushed  boldly 
through  the  Puebla  Pass,  and  carried  the 
\illage  of  Subijana  de  Alava,  on  the  French 
side  of  it. 

Gazan,  bringing  up  80  guns,  then  attempted  to 
retake  the  village;  but  failed,  and  Hill,  though 
lie  had  sustained  considerable  loss,  held  his 
position. 

It  was  now  between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

In  the  meantime  the  right  centre  column,  about 
10  o'clock,  had  approached  the  Zadorra  between 
Nanclares  tod  Villodas,  where  it  was  halted 
until  the  left  centre  column  got  closer  to  the  river 
in  the  direction  of  Mendoza,  and  the  right  under 
HiH  was  further  advanced.  At  this  moment, 
^^^ellington  riding  forward  to  the  Zadorra  near 
Villodas,  some  of  the  French  crossed  the  river  and 
fired  on  his  staff.  They  were  at  once  driven  back, 
atnl  shortly  after  this,  a  peasant  having  brought 
inibrmation  that  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes 
higlier  up,  had  been  left  unguarded,  a  brigade 
of  the  Light  Division  was  sent  immediately  to 
secure  it. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  ground  this  brigade  was  J""e  21, 
able  to  reach  the  bridge  unobserved,  and  doubling 
across  it  to  the  left  bank,  got  behind  the  French 
advanced  post  in  the  loop  of  the  river,  tlicir 
skirmishers  picking  off  the  gunners  on  the  hill, 
while  the  15th  Hussars  dashed  at  a  gallop  over 
the  narrow  bridge,  crossing  it  one  by  one. 

The  AUies,  once  across  the  Zadorra  at  Tres 
Puentes,  were  quickly  reinforced  by  WeUington, 
and  Joseph  now  became  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
the  left  portion  of  his  force,  for  it  was  possible  that 
the  AUies  from  Margarita  and  Hermandad  might 
interpose  between  it  and  the  right  tinder  Reille. 
Upon  the  left,  also,  Gazan  was  being  pressed 
by  Hill ;  so,  in  fear  of  D'^^rlon  and  Gazan  being 
isolated  and  possibly  cut  off  from  Vittoria,  he 
directed  them  to  yield  the  high  ground  in  front  of 
Arinez.  Under  cover  of  50  guns  the  French  then 
retired  to  a  second  position  close  to  where  the 
reserve  was  posted,  near  Gomecha  (occupying  also 
the  village  of  Arinez),  and  there  made  a  great  effort 
to  restore  the  battle. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Soon  three  of  Wellington's 
divisions  with  many  guns  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
were  across  the  Zadorra  by  bridges  between 
Villodas  and  Mendoza,  or  by  fords  ;  and  after  heavy 
fighting,  Margarita,  Hermandad,  and  Arinez  were 
aU  in  possession  of  the  Allies. 

Gazan's  extreme  left  was  now  being  turned  by 
Hill,  and  he  was  also  in  danger  of  being  cut  off" 
from  the  road  between  Arinez  and  Vittoria ;  but 
the  ground  bordering  this  road  was  unfavourable  for 
the  action  of  the  Allied  cavalry,  being  interspersed 
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Jiine  2J^  with  copses,  rocks,  vineyards,  and  streams,  so  that 
the  French  succeeded  in  falling  back,  though  in 
some  conftision,  still  further  towards  Vittoria. 

To  now  continue  Graham's  movements : — 

On  the  Allied  left,  the  high  ground  north  of 
Vittoria  was  turned  with  comparative  ease  by 
Longa's  Spaniards,  who  seized  the  village  of 
GamaiTa  Menor,  close  to  the  Zadorra  (higher  up 
than  Gamarra  Mayor),  and  pushed  across  the  river 
to  the  Bayonne  road. 

But  the  villages  and  bridges  of  Abechuco  and 
(iaraarra  Mayor  were  held  by  Reille  with  great 
determination.  The  position  he  occupied  was  a 
strong  one.  T6tes-de-pont  covered  the  bridges,  and 
these  were  also  commanded  from  the  high  ground 
on  the  left  bank,  where,  between  the  river  and 
Ariaga,  the  road  to  Vittoria  runs  along  an  elevated 
narrow  causeway,  over  which  it  would  have  been 
most  difficult  to  force  a  passage. 

At  Gamarra  Mayor  and  Abechuco  some 
desperate  fighting  took  place;  the  bridges  were 
more  than  once  taken  by  Graham  and  retaken 
hy  Reille,  and  the  villages  were  only  carried  and 
held  after  a  hard  contest.  The  loss  of  the  Allies 
at  this  part  of  the  field  was  very  severe,  the 
French  obstinately  maintaining  the  two  bridges 
though  they  had  twice  been  driven  back  from 
tliat  of  Gamarra  Mayor. 

Graham  had  estabUshed  himself  in  the  villages, 
and  from  his  position  there  threatened  the  French 
in  Wank  should  they  take  the  Bayonne  road ;  but 
lie  could  not  (as  Wellington  states  in  his  despatch 
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as  to  the  battle)  cross  the  bridges  in  face  of  the  June  21, 
French  until  the  Allied  centre  and  right  had  ^^^'^ 
forced  the  enemy  further  back  through  Vittoria ; 
so  he  now  paused,  acting  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  following  instructions  from 
Wellington,  dated  2  p.m.,  and  which  probably 
reached  him  before  8  o'clock: — 

"If  the  enemy  appears  to  be  strong  and  per- 
severing, it  would  not  appear  expedient  to  under- 
take any  manoeuvre  which  would  separate  the  left 
column  too  much  from  the  centre.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  enemy  appears  decidedly  in  retreat. 
Sir  T.  Graham's  movements  should  be  directed 
in  whatever  manner  will  enable  the  army  to  reap 
the  most  effectual  advantages  from  its  success. 
Pray  send  frequent  reports,  and  keep  up  a  sure 
communication  with  the  other  columns  on  your 
right" 

Reille,  when  Graham  received  WeUington*s 
orders  about  8  p.m.,  stiU  held  a  strong  position 
at  the  bridges,  and  the  French  left,  retiring 
slowly  towards  Ali  and  Armentia,  was  coming 
closer  towards  him. 

To  turn  again  to  the  Allied  centre  and 
right  columns: — 

Having  taken  Hermandad  and  Arinez,  a  brigade 
of  the  Allied  centre  was  pushed  up  the  left  bank 
of  the  Zadorra  to  aid  Graham,  while  the  remainder, 
with  the  right  under  HiU,  followed  D'Erlon  and 
Gazan,  who,  after  a  running  fight  and  losing 
several  guns,  succeeded  in  making  a  final  stand 
at  6  p.m.,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Vittoria, 
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Ehe    high    ground     between     Arraentia    and 

Japier,  describmg  this  final  standi  says :  "  Be- 
hind them  was  the  plain  in  which  the  city "  (of 
Vittoria)  "  stood ;  and  beyond  the  houses  thousands 
of  carriai^es,  animals,  and  non-combatants,  men, 
women  and  children,  were  huddling  together  in  all 
the  madness  of  terror ;  and  as  the  English  shot 
went  booming  overhead  the  vast  crowd  started  and 
swerved  with  a  convulsive  movement,  while  a  diJl 
and  horrid  sound  of  distress  arose  ;  but  there  was 
no  hope,  no  stay,  for  army  or  multitude.  Jt  was 
tlie  wreck  of  a  nation." 

The  French  fought  gallantly  to  maintain  this 
last  position  covering  Vittoria,  but  in  the  end 
were  driven  off,  and,  leaving  their  artillery  and 
baggage  on  the  field,  fled  along  the  Pampeluna 
road,  the  Allied  light  cavalry  pushing  on  through 
Vittoria. 

Reille  retired  as  he  observed  the  Allies  from 
Herniandad  approaching  his  left,  and  fell  back 
with  much  skill  and  coolness  through  Betonio 
to  join  Joseph  along  the  Pampeluna  road,  for 
the  Allies  were  now  closing  in  upon  him  from 
Ariaga  and  Vittoria,  and  also  from  up  the  river 
at  DuraiuL 

*  t'oloiiol  H.  G.  MacGregor  (see  note,  page  283)  speaks  of  the 
aj>paroQt  ilatriess  of  the  hasin  of  Vittoria,  when  looking  down  upon 
it,  as  I^K'in^  very  deceptive.  The  ridge  (he  writes)  running  through 
Arjiietitia  h  sufficiently  high  to  hide  from  view  the  town  of  Vittoria 
^'  from  all  jxiints  of  the  main  road  westward,  and,  in  fact,  from  all 
poltit!^  of  the  ground  westward  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  with 
tliii  eKCPj*lit>ii  of  the  hill  (api>arently  about  200  feet  in  height)  which 
overhan^^s  the  village  of  Margarita,  "—i^o/^/e*  0/ Salamanca  and  Vittoria, 
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Directly  Reille  gave  way,  Graham,  crossing  the  «^u"e  21, 
Zadorra,  joined  in  the  pursuit ;  and  now  Joseph's 
whole  army  was  driven  in  complete  disorder  from 
the  battlefield.  The  Allies  occupied  Vittoria, 
continuing  the  pursuit  for  six  miles  beyond  the 
town,  when  night  put  a  stop  to  it.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  guns,  a  number  of  mules,  waggons, 
and  equipages  of  all  descriptions,  a  quantity  of  am- 
munition, warlike  stores,  and  provisions,  a  million 
sterling  in  money,  a  stand  of  colours,  the  baton 
of  Field-Marshal  Jourdan,  and  various  other 
trophies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  while 
King  Joseph  himself  only  escaped  capture  by 
riding  off  on  a  dragoon's  horse,  just  as  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  charging  through  his  escort,  captured 
his  carriage. 

The  Allied  loss  in  men  in  this  battle  was  over 
5,000,  out  of  whom  about  1,600  were  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards.  That  of  the  French  was  about 
6,000. 

Wellington,  in  his  despatch  of  June  22nd,  1813, 
highly  extols  the  conduct  of  the  troops  generally, 
and  says  specially :  "  The  artillery  was  most 
judiciously  placed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dickson, 
and  the  army  is  particularly  indebted  to  that 
corps." 

"Vittoria,"  as  a  clasp  to  the  Peninsular  medal 
and  battle-honour,  commemorates  the  victory. 

The  main  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  battle 
of  Vittoria  are  perhaps  these : — 

1st  That  Wellington,  by  the  direction  of 
attack,  compelled  Joseph,  if  he  remained  to  accept 
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June  21  battle  at  all  on  the  Zadorra,  to  do  so  in  a  bad 
^^^^  position ;  because  it  was  one  which  veiy  imper- 
fectly protected  his  line  of  communication  with 
Bayonne.  Directly  the  Allies  could  turn  his  right 
they  could  seize  the  Bayonne  road. 

2nd.  The  precision  and  concert  with  which 
Wellington's  four  columns,  separated  as  they  were 
by  a  close  country,  rendering  communication 
difficult,  kept  touch  with  each  other  on  the  march 
from  the  Bayas  to  the  Zadorra.' 

It  is  no  easy  operation  for  a  large  army,  divided 
into  several  columns,  each  consisting  of  more  than 
one  arm,  and  having  various  distances  and  rough 
country  to  traverse,  to  reach  an  ordered  destination 
at  exactly  the  right  moment.  When  this  is 
accompUshed  so  nearly  as  in  this  case  (and  we 
may  say  also  as  we  have  recently  seen  it  on  a 
larger  scale  vHith  the  movements  of  the  Japanese 
armies  in  Manchuria)  it  indicates  that  leaders, 
staff,  and  regimental  officers,  have  all  from 
practice  and  experience  thoroughly  learnt  that 
art  of  moving  in  co-operation  which  must  be 
acquired  before  a  large  force  can  put  forth  its  full 
powers. 

So  well  timed  was  the  AHied  advance,  that  as 
Graham's  guns  were  heard  upon  the  left.  Hill 
entered  into  action  on  the  right,  and  it  is  a  point 
of  dispute  *  whether  the  battle  was  first  opened  by 
Hill  or  by  the  right  centre  column  near  Villodas, 
after  the  French  had  fired  upon  Wellington's  staff. 
The  left  centre  column  was  somewhat  behind, 
owing  to  the  difficult  ground  it  had  to  traverse. 

*  HUt<»ry  qf  the  Bifle  Brigade,  by  Sir  W.  Cope,  1877. 
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This  illustrates  the  efficiency  which  Wellington's  J«"«  21, 
army  had  by  this  period  of  the  war  attained,  and 
another  proof  of  it  is  found  in  the  excellent 
service  rendered  by  the  Spanish  regiments  in  this 
battle.  Both  Morillo's  troops  on  the  right  and 
Longa's  on  the  left  carried  out  difficult  movements 
boldly  and  skilfully,  and  were  highly  spoken  of  by 
both  Sir  R.  Hill  and  Sir  T.  Graham- 

Everything  on  Wellington's  part  was  so  ably 
carried  out,  and  the  result  so  complete,  that 
criticism  of  the  Allied  operations  has  been  practi- 
cally confined  to  a  few  points. 

One  is  that  the  cavalry  should  have  been  more 
used,  and  that,  had  it  been  so,  Gazan,  after  Arinez 
had  been  taken,  would  have  been  unable  to  reach 
the  Pampeluna  road.  Another,  that  had  Graham 
advanced  quicker,  and  crossed  the  Zadorra  sooner, 
he  would  have  met  with  less  resistance  from  Reille 
at  the  villages  and  bridges,  and  could  have  cut 
the  French  off  from  the  Pampeluna,  as  well  as  from 
the  Bayonne,  road. 

The  first  point  is  answered  by  Wellington's 
statement  in  his  despatch  as  to  the  battle,  that 
"  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  of  the 
cavalry  being  generally  engaged."  But,  apart  from 
this,  it  was  not  his  usual  practice  to  tire  out 
his  cavalry  in  partial  operations  and  charges  over 
difficult  country,  when  shortly  afterwards  it  might 
be  required  for  the  final  pursuit,  and  other  im- 
portant work. 

With  respect  to  Graham,  what  we  have  already 
said  as  to  Wellington's  instructions  to  him  shows 
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June  21,  that  he  strictly  conformed  to  them,  and  carried 
them  out  extremely  well. 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  that,  had  he  crossed  the 
Zadorra  between  the  receipt  of  Wellington's  orders 
(sent  at  2  p.m.)  and  the  time  (after  6  p.m.)  when 
the  French  abandoned  their  final  position  between 
Armentia  and  Ali,  he  might  have  had  the 
whole  French  army  between  him  and  the  Allied 
column  on  his  right  How,  then,  could  he  have 
kept  in  touch  with  this  column,  as  ordered  by 
Wellington,  and  assisted  it  if  necessary  ?  Besides, 
his  loss  in  forcing  the  bridges  would  certainly  have 
been  heavy. 

The  defeat,  as  it  was,  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  thorough.  When  Joseph  was  cut  ojff  fix)m 
the  Bayonne  road,  abandoning  guns  and  baggage, 
it  was  not  an  army  that  escaped  towards  Pampe- 
luna  and  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees,  but 
merely  the  wreck  of  one. 

The  French,  in  the  words  of  General  Gazan, 
**lost  all  their  equipages,  all  their  guns,  all  their 
treasure,  all  their  papers,  so  that  no  man  could 
prove  even  how  much  pay  was  due  to  him ; 
generals  and  subordinate  officers  alike  were  reduced 
to  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  most  of  them 
were  barefooted." 

It  has  been  contended,  perhaps  soundly,  that 
Joseph  should  have  declined  to  accept  battle  at 
all  on  the  Zadorra,  and  fallen  back  to  a  better 
position  along  the  high  road  to  Bayonne. 

Next,  that  having  resolved  to  fight,  he  should 
have  destroyed  the  bridges  over  the  river  in  his 
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front ;  held  the  pass  of  Puebla  in  greater  strength  June  21, 
upon  his  left;   and  not  have  separated  his  right ^^^^ 
from  his  centre  by  so  great  an  interval. 

Possibly  the  true  explanation  of  Joseph's  action 
is  that  Wellington's  movements  completely  per- 
plexed him.  They  were  extended  over  a  wide 
area,  ^t  any  point  of  which  he  might  develop  his 
main  attack.  Wellington,  in  short,  held  the  ini- 
tiative, and  Joseph's  plan,  as  far  as  he  had  any 
formed  one,  was  probably  adopted  in  great  haste, 
and  confined  to  holding  the  passages  of  the 
Zadorra,  while  awaiting  events.  The  bridges 
may  not  have  been  destroyed  either  because  the 
time  available  was  occupied  by  other  pressing 
matters,  or  because  it  was  hoped  that  in  the 
battle  they  might  afford  the  means  of  crossing 
the  river  and  attacking  Wellington's  columns  to 
advantage. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Joseph  was  un- 
fortunately situated.  Without  any  special  military 
talent,  he  had  been  placed  by  Napoleon,  for 
reasons  of  state,  in  the  command  he  held.  He 
was  surrounded  by  counsellors  divided  in  their 
views  and  jealous  of  each  other  ;  and  probably  felt 
that  he  would  be  condenmed  by  the  French  Em- 
peror should  he  fall  back  before  Wellington 
without  fighting. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  plans  were  imperfect,  and  his  action 
hesitating. 

The  surprise  of  the  bridge  of  Tres  Puentes  had 
an  ^  important    influence    on    the    battle.      The 

90 
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jtiru  21,  Zadorra  at  this  point  is  of  some  depth  and  runs 
between  banks,  steep  on  the  side  the  French  held, 
and  on  that  of  the  AUies  fringed  with  rocks  and 
bordered  by  a  close  country. 

It  is  more  easy  to  understand  on  the  ground 
itself,  than  from  any  map,  how  the  brigade  of 
the  Light  Division  was  able  to  reach  this  bridge 
unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  commanding  hill 
in  the  loop  of  the  river  close  to  it,  and  on  which 
the  French  advanced  post  was  placed,  is  covered 
\\  i  til  rock  and  scrub  to  the  edge.  Therefore,  from  a 
little  distance  back  upon- it,  not  mitch  can  be  seen, 
^x\nle  the  rocky  ground  on  the  Allied  bank  woxdd 
nmeh  screen  an  advance  behind  it  from  observation. 

The  French  were  probably  not  pushed  out  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  hill,  but  retired  a  little  in 
Older  to  conceal  their  position,  and  an  effort  to 
cross  at  this  point,  under  their  guns,  was  scarcely 
to  be  anticipated.  Their  attention,  too  (we  ate 
told),  was  directed  towards  their  own  left  away 
lit^m  the  bridge,  where  Wellington's  columns 
}\Ad  appeared,  and  where  they  were  being  hard 
picssed  by  Hill.* 

For  the  victory  of  Vittoria  illuminations  and 
public  rejoicings  were  general  in  every  town  and 
^  illage  throughout  England ;  Wellington  was  pro- 
n  Kited  in  the  British  Army  to  the  rank  of  Field- 
JMarshal,  and  created  Duke  of  Vittoria  by  Spain. 

^  This  surprise  of  the  bridge  at  Tres  Puentes^  the  passage  of  the 
DfMiro  in  1809,  and  the  surprise  of  Majuba  Hill  by  the  Boers  in  1881, 
[ire  all  illustrations  of  how  any  position,  not  closely  watched,  may  be 
unexpectedly  carried  by  an  enterprising  enemy,  no  matter  how  strong 
it  may  naturally  be,  or  how  improbable  an  attempt  to  cloture  it  may 
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The  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  now  virtually  June  to 
concluded  in  flavour  of  the  AUies,  though  some  J^ J 
serious  battles  had  yet  to  be  fought  before  its 
termination.  Madrid  was  evacuated  by  the  French, 
and  their  hold  on  Spain  reduced  to  Santona,*  the 
strongholds  of  St.  Sebastian  and -Pampeluna,  and 
to  some  posts  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,t 

We  have  mentioned  that,  before  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria,  Joseph  was  endeavouring  to  collect  his  forces 
from  every  direction  in  order  to  meet  Wellington. 

Graham  was  directed  against  General  Foy,  who, 
coming  from  Bilbao,  made  a  short  stand  at  Tolosa, 
and  subsequently  retired  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Irun,  on  the  Bidassoa,  throwing  some  men  into 
St.  Sebastian  to  strengthen  that  garrison. 

Three  British  divisions  were  marched  towards 
Tudela  to  try  and  intercept  a  French  force  under 
Clausel,  which  had  approached  Vittoria  from 
Logrono :  but  Clausel  escaped  from  these ;  fell 
back  through  Saragossa;  and,  sacrificing  his 
artillery,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France. 

Joseph,  with  the  main  body  of  the  French, 
reached  Pampeluna  in  great  disorder  on  June  24th, 
1818.  Then,  leaving  a  garrison  and  some  pro- 
visions in  Pampeluna,  he  retired,  hard  pressed  by 
the  Allies,  over  the  Pyrenees  to  the  River  Bidassoa, 
where  he  was  joined  by  other  French  forces. 

*  The  Allies  blockaded 'this  fbrtreis,  a  port  eaat  of  St  Ander,  until    * 
the  close  of  the  war. 

t  It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  by  an  order  of  Soult  dated  July  22nd, 
1813,  corps  under  1,000  strong,  and  all  cavalry  regiments  in  Spain, 
were  directed  to  send  their  eagles  to  the  depdt.  Thus  there  were  few 
opportanities  after  this  for  the  capture  of  these  trophies. 
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July,  The  Allies  now  occupied  all  the  principal  passes 

opposite  the  French  in  the  Pyrehean  chain.  The 
French  garrison  left  behind  in  the  castle  of  Pan- 
corbo,  defending  the  narrow  defile  between  Vittoria 
and  Burgos,  surrendered  to  a  Spanish  bombard- 
ment; while  Valencia  and  several  ports  in  old 
Castile  and  Aragon  were  evacuated.  Thus  the 
French,  though  they  still  held  some  of  the  Spanish 
fortresses  and  fortified  towns — principally  in  Cata- 
lonia, where  Suchet  was  in  command — were 
practically  expelled  from  Spanish  soil. 

The  main  object  with  which  the  Allies  had 
entered  upon  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  thus 
almost  accomplished ;  but  it  was  not  yet  entirely 
so,  as,  in  order  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  victories 
obtained,  it  was  essential  to  completely  crush 
the  power  of  Napoleon. 

To  this  end  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  France^  in  order  to  aid  the  allied  sovereigns 
in  the  contest  they  were  waging  with  the  French 
Emperor  in  Germany. 

But  before  Wellington  could  venture  to  do  this 
it  was  essential  to  reduce  the  two  fortresses  of 
St,  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna,  in  order  that  their 
garrisons  might  not  interfere  with  the  Allied  line 
of  communication.  The  former  of  these  was 
accordingly  besieged,  and  the  latter  blockaded, 
while  the  pajsses  of  the  Pyrenees  were  held  against 
the  French — the  Allied  army  extending  from  the 
Bidassoa,  in  front  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  left, 
to  the  pass  of  Honscevalles,  north  of  Pampeluna, 
on  the  right 
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The  failure  of  an  expedition  under  Sir  JohnJoiy, 
Murray,  sent  to  take  Tarragona  in  June  1818,^^^^ 
was  at  this  moment  a  disappointment  to  Welling- 
ton, as  its  withdrawal  left  Suchet,  in  Catalonia, 
comparatively    free    to    move    to    the    relief   of 
Pampeluna,  should  he  determine  to. 

But  Wellington  did  not  let  this  influence  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans;  and  thus,  after  "years 
of  toil  and  combats,  admired  rather  than  under- 
stood. Lord  Wellington,  emerging  from  the  chaos 
of  the  Peninsular  struggle,  crowned  the  Pyrenees— 
a  recognised  conqueror/'  * 
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Commenced  J%dy  9th;  termhuUed  September  9th,  1813 

(See  plan  facing  page  325) 

St.  Sebastian  was  a  fortified  stronghold  situated 
upon  a  low,  sandy  peninsula  jutting  out  mto 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Except  on  the  south  side  it 
is  surrounded  by  water — the  River  Urumea,  which 
is  unfordable  for  about  two  hours  before  and 
after  high  water,  forming  its  boundary  to  the 
east 

To  the  north  of  the  fortress  rises  the  Monte 
Orgullo,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea,  and  crowned 
by  the  castle  of  La  Mota.  Separated  as  it  was 
from  St  Sebastian  itself  by  a  line  of  defensive 
works,  this  castle  could  be  held  after  the  fall  of 
the  foitress  which  it  commands. 

*  EngUah  Battles  in  the  Peninsula,  by  Sir  William  Napier^  1852. 
p.  304. 
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ma  '^^^  ^^^^  front  to  the  south  stretching  across 

the  isthmus  between  the  Urumea  and  the  sea 
consisted  of  a  high  rampart  with  half-bastions  at 
either  end,  and  a  lofty  casemated  bastion  in  the 
centre;  while  in  advance  of  this  was  a  strong 
hornwork;  then  further  south  a  small  redoubt 
formed  of  casks  (termed  the  Cask  Redoubt) ;  then 
the  suburb  of  St.  Martin ;  then  the  ridge  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  upon  which  stood  the  convent  of  that 
name  and  other  buildings,  which  could  be  made 
defensible  as  outworks. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Urumea, 
over  which  a  bridge  existed  near  the  suburb  of 
St.  Catherine,  stretched  a  sandy  plain  called  the 
Chofre  Sand  Hills,  at  the  north-east  point  of  which 
rose  the  Monte  Olia. 

St.  Sebastian  was  not  a  fortress  of  the  first 
class,  capable  of  resisting  a  regular  and  continuous 
siege;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  works, 
the  dominating  and  detached  position  of  the  castle, 
and  the  diflSculty  of  approaching  it  on  tiie  east 
side  across  the  tidal  river  of  the  Urumea.  Its  weak 
point,  however,  lay  upon  this  east  side,  where  the 
rampart,  27  feet  in  height  and  not  well  flanked, 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  batteries  placed  upon 
the  Chofre  Sand  Hills,  which  could  command  it 
within  effective  range.  A  force  attacking  from 
that  direction  could  also  place  artillery  on  Monte 
OUa,  which  would  be  of  service  in  keeping  down 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns  on  Monte  Orgullo. 

In  the  few  days  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
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battle  of  Vittoria  and  the  appearance  of  the  July 
Allies  before  St.  Sebastian,  the  Governor-General  {qi^ 
Emanuel  Rey  had  made  great  exertions  to  improve 
the  defences  and  enable  the  fortress  to  stand 
a  siege.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  sent  else- 
where in  order  to  reduce  the  numbers  to  be  fed ; 
76  heavy  guns  were  mounted  on  the  ram- 
parts; the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo  and  the 
St  Martin  suburbs  were  occupied ;  a  redoubt  and 
outer  line  of  defence  were  erected  at  this  point; 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Urumea  was  burnt. 

The  French  garrison,  which  had  been  reinforced 
from  the  sea  owing  to  the  British  naval  force 
being  too  weak  upon  the  coast  to  prevent  it, 
numbered  about  8,000. 

The  besieging  force,  consisting  of  about  10,000 
men  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  with  40  guns, 
arrived  on  July  9th ;  the  siege  depdt  being 
established  at  Passages,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Chofre  Sand  Hills. 

The  Allied  plan  of  attack  was  to  approach 
both  from  the  south  and  east,  working  up  from 
the  south  against  the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo 
and  the  homwork;  but  to  establish  the  main 
batteries  on  the  Chofre  Sand  Hills,  and,  after 
making  a  breach  in  the  eastern  rampart,  en- 
deavour to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  that 
side. 

Between  July  10th  and  14th  Graham  erected 
batteries  against  the  convent  and  redoubt  of 
San  Bartolomeo,  which  he  took  by  assault  on 
July  17th.  On  the  19th  the  French  were  driven 
from  the  Cask  Redoubt;    and  on  the  20th  all 
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July  the  breaching  batteries  opened  from  the  Chofre 
l^^'      Sand  IliUs. 

Hetvveen  this  and  July  28rd  a  continuous  and 
heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  these  batteries,  and 
also  from  guns  mounted  on  Monte  Olia  and  near 
the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo,  against  the  eastern 
wall,  the  hornwork,  and  other  points  ;  and  soon 
two  breaches — the  Greater  and  the  Lesser,  see 
plan — ^^  ere  made,  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  defensive  works,  however,  adjacent  to  the 
bread  les,  and  those  of  the  hornwork  which  flanked 
these  t>reaches,  were  as  yet  undestroyed — a  point 
inipoitant  to  notice — ^the  heaviest  fire  having 
been  devoted,  from  the  first,  to  create  the  breaches 
themselves. 

Hy  this  time  it  had  become  probable  that  the 
siege  \\  ould  be  shortly  interrupted  by  the  French, 
now  under  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  to  supersede  Joseph 
after  tlie  battle  of  Vittoria. 

Hinifig  arrived  about  the  middle  of  July, 
Soult  had  collected  nearly  80,000  men  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  between  the  Bidassoa  and 
St,  Jean  Pied  du  Port ;  and  on  July  22nd,  in  a 
proclamation  to  his  army,  had  announced  that  it 
was  his  design  "to  chase  Wellington  beyond  the 
Ebro." 

It  being  important  to  capture  St  Sebastian,  if 
practienble,  before  the  approach  of  Soult,  the  assault 
was  ordered  for  the  morning  of  July  24th ;  but 
some  houses  adjoining  the  eastern  rampart  havmg 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  siege  batteries,  such  a  con- 
flagration  raged    near  the  breaches  that  it  was 
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deferred  until  after  dark — ^a  measure  which  had  July  24^ 
unfortunate    consequences,    as    in    the    interval  ^^^^ 
obstacles  were  accumulated  behind  the  breaches, 
and  the  darkness  was  in  many  ways  unfavourable 
to  the  attack. 

The  storming  columns  consisted  of  about  2,000 
men.  One  was  to  attack  the  Greater  Breach,  one 
the  Lesser  Breach,  and  a  third  was  to  sweep  the 
curtain  after  the  breaches  had  been  won.  Moving 
out  after  dark,  they  began  to  cross  the  space  between 
the  Urumea  and  the  fortress  (about  800  yards)  over 
rocks  slippery  with  sea-weed,  and  across  the  sandy 
river-bed  fuU  of  deep  holes.  At  tliis  time  a  mine 
which  had  been  prepared  against  the  hornwork 
was  exploded,  causing  great  confusion  among  the 
French,  who  for  a  moment  abandoned  that  part  of 
the  work  which  flanked  the  breaches. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  then  press  the  assault 
very  rapidly  it  might  have  succeeded:  but  the 
men  came  up  but  slowly  over  the  uneven  and 
slippery  ground ;  and  not  in  good  order,  for  they 
had  been  somewhat  shaken  from  having  been 
for  several  minutes  under  the  fire  of  their  own 
batteries  on  the  Chofre  Sand  Hills.  This  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  explosion  of  the  mine  at  the  horn- 
work,  which  was  to  have  been  the  signal  for  these 
batteries  to  cease  fire,  had  not  been  heard,  owing 
to  distance  and  weather ;  and  in  the  darkness  the 
assaulting  columns  were  not  visible. 

When  the  latter  reached  the  breaches  the  enemy 
had  recovered  confidence,  and  received  them 
with  a  deadly  front  and  flank  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry.     Every  kind  of  missile  was  hurled  down 
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July  24,   upon  them  from  the  adjacent  ramparts,  and  those 

^^^^        who  survived  this  ordeal  and  mounted  the  breach 

saw  before  them  a  sheer  descent,  of  several  feet, 

to  the  ground,  upon  which  still  blazed  the  burning 

houses  of  the  town. 

Here,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Badajoz,  all  efforts 
to  carry  the  breaches  were  repulsed.  The  columns 
then  became  intermixed,  fell  into  confusion,  and 
retreated  in  disorder  towards  the  Urumea,  the 
Allied  loss  during  the  siege  having  been  about 
1,800. 

Thus  the  first  assault  of  St.  Sebastian  failed,  and 
the  chief  causes  of  this  may  be  said  to  have  been 
these:  the  ramparts  adjoining  the  breaches  were 
not  sufficiently  destroyed  or  made  untenable,  so 
that  the  fire  fit)m  them  was  very  destructive ;  the 
ground  over  which  the  colunms  crossed  obliged 
them  to  advance  on  a  narrow  front  and  without 
any  cohesion ;  and  lastly,  the  assault  was  made  at 
night,  instead  of  by  daylight. 

Wellington,  who  was  away  observing  Soult's 
movements,  had  written  to  Graham  thus  on  July 
20th  * :  "  I  believe  the  storm  ought  to  take  place 
at  daylight,  particularly  if  the  defences  are  effect- 
ually destroyed  " ;  and  it  is  stated  t  that  he  had 
later  also  given  instructions  for  the  attack  which 
terminated  in  these  words :  "  Fair  daylight  must 
be  taken  for  the  assault.'*  It  was  accordingly 
ordered  for  daylight  on  the  24th  when  the  tide 
suited,  but  the  conflagration  having  necessi- 
tated its  postponement,   it  was  then  considered 

*  WeUington  Dwpatchei  (Ed.  1852),  vol.  vi.  p.  611. 
t  Napier's  FenirmUar  War  (Ed.  1840),  voL  vi.  p.  8a 
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better  not  to  wait  until  the  following  morning,  July 
especially  as  it  was  believed  that  the  fire  of  the  i^ia^' 
batteries    through    the    day   would    prevent    the 
garrison   from    strengthening    the    defences   near 
the  breaches. 

The  disadvantages  of  assaulting  a  fortress  by 
night  are  evident,  and  were  exemplified  here  and 
at  Badajoz.  The  chances  of  mistaking  the  shortest 
way  to  the  breach,  and  of  confusion  or  even  panic 
arising,  and  also  the  difficulty  of  restoring  order 
when  once  lost,  are  all  increased  by  darkness  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  siurprise  is  more  possible  than  by 
day,  and  the  attacking  columns  are  likely  to  suffer 
less  from  the  fire  of  the  works  in  the  advance. 
The  ground  and  other  circumstances  must  decide 
in  each  case  the  best  time  to  choose;  but  tlie 
difficulty  of  decision  was  increased  at  St  Sebas- 
tian by  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  hour  to  tlie 
tide,  and  the  knowledge  that  Soult  might  at  any 
moment  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  upon  the  following 
day. 

After  the  failure  of  the  assault,  Wellington  re- 
paired to  St.  Sebastian,  but  the  Allied  ammimition 
was  now  nearly  exhausted ;  supplies  of  warlike 
stores  expected  from  England  had  not  arrived,  and 
as  on  the  next  day  (July  25th)  Soult  approached, 
the  siege  was  abandoned  and  converted  into  a 
blockade. 

Soidt  now  commenced  a  series  of  movements 
with  a  view  to  first  relieving  Pampeluna  and  then 
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/uiy  25,    St.  Sebastian,  and  the  operations  in  the  Pyrenees 
^^^^        which  followed  are  termed  usually  the 

BATTLES     OF     THE     PYRENEES 

July  »Sih  to  August  »nd^  181S 

(See  Map  VI.,  facing  pAge  321) 

These  operations  were  rather  intricate  in  cha- 
racter, and  included  several  combats  and  battles, 
some  of  which  were  severely  contested.  They 
form  an  interesting  study  in  mountain  warfare,  but 
to  understand  them  in  their  details,  maps  on  a  large 
scale  showing  the  mountain  ranges,  with  passes, 
roads,  and  all  other  features  of  the  country,  must 
be  referred  to. 

The  following  sketch  of  them  gives,  with  the  map, 
a  general  description  of  their  object  and  nature. 

Soult,  after  taking  over  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  had  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in 
restoring  confidence  to  the  French  troops,  who 
attributed  the  reverses  they  had  suffered  mainly 
to  their  former  leader,  Joseph.  Having  displayed 
great  energy  in  the  organization  of  his  forces,  he 
much  increased  the  defences  of  Bayonne,  and  when 
he  commenced  the  movements  we  are  about  to 
describe,  was  watching  the  northern  issues  from 
the  passes  over  the  main  and  secondary  ranges  of 
the  P3a'enees,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Bidassoa, 
where  it  joins  the  sea,  to  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port, 
upon  his  left.  His  right,  under  Reille,  was  north 
of  Vera,  with  Villatte  in  reserve  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidassoa ;  his  centre,  under  D'Erlon,  near 
Ainhoa ;  and  his  left,  under  Clausel,  near  St.  Jean 
Pied   du  Port,   north  of   Ronscesvalles.      Head- 
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quarters  were  at  Ascain,  and  cavalry  between  the  July  25, 
Nivelle  and  the  Nive.     Excluding  the  garrisons  of  ^^^^ 
Bayonne,  St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  etc.,  and  the 
forces  in  Catalonia,  Soult  had  available  for  the  field 
about  76,000  men  and  86  guns. 

Wellington  faced  him  with  about  82,000  men 
along  he  chain  of  the  Pjn-enees.  His  right  under 
Hill  stretched  from  RonscesvaUes  and  Altobiscar 
(occupied  by  Byng,  with  some  Spaniards)  to  Maya; 
the  7th  Division  was  at  Echallar;  the  Light  at  Vera; 
while  headquarters  were  near  Yanzi  (at  Lesaca). 
All  these  points  were  important  mountain  passes.* 
The  Spaniards  prolonged  the  left  towards  Irun* 

In  support,  Cole's  Division  was  north  of  Zubiri ; 
Picton  near  Lanz ;  and  the  6th  Division  at 
Estevan,  where  roads  meet  near  the  pass  of  Dona 
Maria. 

The  cavalry  were  chiefly  on  the  St.  Sebastian- 
Pampeluna  road.  A  few  guns  only  were  in  the 
front  line. 

The  main  chain  of  the  P5rrenees,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary range  by  Maya  and  Echallar,  throw  out 
many  spurs  to  the  north  and  south  ;  and  Welling- 
ton's troops  were  so  disposed  as  to  watch  the  chief 
paths  or  roads  leading  up  the  valleys  between 
these  spurs,  and  over  the  passes  towards  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  Pampeluna. 

Soult  had  succeeded  in  keeping  his  plan  of 
attack  completely  secret,  and  had  made  his 
preparations  with  much  skill.  On  the  morning 
of  the  25th  he  moved  rapidly  forward,  his  troops 

*  Mott  of  tho  entrenchiiig  tools  were  required  at  8t.  Sebastian,  and 
no  entrenchments  were  thrown  up  at  these  points. 
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2s\^  carrying  four  days'  provisions,  with  the  intention 
of  threatening  the  Allied  centre  at  Maya,  while 
he  made  his  real  attack  against  Wellington  s  right 
at  Ronscesvalles.  To  aid  in  this  purpose  a  great 
portion  of  Reille's  corps  on  his  right  had  been 
brought  over  to  his  left. 

His  object  was  to  relieve  Pampeluna,  and  then 
having  communicated  with  Suchet  to  the  south- 
east, press  back  Wellington  westward  to  St. 
Sebastian.  This,  together  with  an  advance  towards 
the  fortress  from  the  north,  would,  he  hoped,  compel 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  Accompanying  his  army 
was  a  large  convoy  of  supplies  for  Pampeluna. 

The  attack  against  the  right  was  so  courageously 
pressed  by  Clausel,  who  was  superior  in  numbers, 
that  the  Allies  were  driven  in  from  Altobiscar, 
and  after  a  severe  combat  at  Ronscesvalles  the  pas$ 
was  practically  turned  to  the  eastward,  though  the 
southern  crest  was  still  maintained  by  the  defenders. 

At  Maya,  also,  D'Erlon,  whose  troops  did  not 
merely  threaten  but  attacked  with  vehemence, 
carried  all  but  the  last  ridge  of  the  pass,*  and  the 
loss  of  the  Allies  at  this  point  was  about  1,500. 

The  passes  having  thus  been  practically  won  by 
the  French,  the  Allies  now  retired  towards  Zubiri, 
and  thence,  on  the  26th,  to  a  position  near  Soraur^, 
covering  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Maya 
(by  Marcalain),  and  Ronscesvalles  to  Pampeluna. 
Napier  writes:    "The   centre   and   right  of  the 

*  Wellington  considered  that  the  resistance  at  Maya  would  haire 
more  fiilly  succeeded^  had  not  the  officer  commanding  allowed  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  from  his  own  front  to  what  was  occorring  on 
his  right. 
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British  position  being  now  all  abandoned,  alarm  July  26- 
and  dismay  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  rear "  ;  the    ' 
garrison    of   Pampelmia    made  a  sally,  and  the 
Cond^  d'Abispal,  in  command  of  the  blockading 
force,  spiked  his  guns  and  destroyed  his  magazines 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

It  had  been  of  advantage  to  the  French  that 
when  these  operations  commenced  Wellington  was 
at  St  Sebastian,  some  miles  from  the  point  of 
attack.  When  he  heard  of  Soult's  success  he  at 
once  ordered  Graham  to  raise  the  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian,  taking  up  a  defensive  position  to  the 
south  of  the  Bidassoa ;  the  troops  east  of  Vera  to 
march  to  Pampeluna ;  and  then  early  on  the  27th 
galloped  off  himself  towards  Hill  in  the  valley  of 
Bastan,  and  thence  to  Sorauren,  above  Pampeluna. 

Seeing  Clausel's  troops  on  the  ridge  to  the  north 
of  Sorauren,  he  wrote  orders  on  the  parapet  of 
a  bridge  there,  to  hasten  up  the  6th  Division 
(from  Estevan)  and  other  troops,  to  the  position 
near  Sorauren  (by  roads  through  Marealain,  etc., 
to  avoid  their  being  intercepted  by  the  French  in 
the  Lanz  Valley),  and  then  passed  on  to  the  front. 

His  presence  had  a  material  effect  upon  the  French 
movements.  At  the  moment  he  was  seen  a  shout 
of  welcome  was  raised  by  the  nearest  battalion. 
"The  shrill  clamour  was  taken  up  by  the  next 
regiments,  swelling  as  it  ran  along  the  line  into 
that  stem  and  appalling  shout  which  the  British 
soldier  is  wont  to  give  upon  the  edge  of  battle, 
and  which  no  enemy  ever  heard  unmoved."* 

*  JBngiUh  Baitki  and  Sieges  in  th$  PminnUa,  by  Sir  William  Napier, 
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July  211-  Napier  tells  us  that  in  a  conspicuous  place  he 
20, 1813  j^jQpped^  desirous  that  both  armies  should  be  aware 
of  his  arrival,  and  made  the  remark  (which  proved 
true)  that  Soult,  being  a  bautious  commander, 
would  not  attack  tiU  he  could  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  cheering,  which  delay  would  give  time  for 
the  6th  Division  to  arrive. 

Soult  did,  in  fact,  defer  the  attack  till  he  had 
been  strengthened  by  troops  coming  up  in  his 
rear ;  and  very  naturally.  Before  him  was  a  strong 
position,  and  the  cheers  of  the  troops  and  the 
presence  of  Wellington  made  it  clear  that  the 
Allies  confidently  awaited  his  onset,  and  caused 
hiiu  to  suspect  that  reinforcements  had  arrived 
upon  the  field. 

But  at  mid-day  on  the  28th,  after  a  previous 
combat  at  Zabaldica,  he  made  a  resolute  attack 
on  the  strong  Allied  position  at  Sorauren,  where 
a  very  bloody  battle,  which  Wellington  described 
ns  **  bludgeon  work,"  took  place.  Again  and  again 
the  heights  held  by  the  Allies  were  assailed ;  but 
the  British  regiments,  delivering  many  close  bayonet 
charges,  repelled  every  attempt  to  cany  the  position. 

The  6th  Division  had  arrived  just  as  the  fight 
was  commencing,  so  that  the  numbers  actually 
engaged  in  the  first  line  of  the  battle  were, 
roughly  speaking,  French,  25,000 ;  Allies,  12,000 ; 
though  more  troops  were  in  support,  ox  close  at 
hand,  on  either  side. 

The  losses  were  very  severe  at  Sorauren,  being, 
Allies,  2,600  ;  French,  two  generals,  and  1,800. 

On  the  29th  the  armies  remained  facing  each 
otlier,  after  which  Soult  began  to  manoeuvre  towards 
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his  right,  attempting  to  relieve  St.  Sebastian,  when  July  30  to 
Wellington,  who  had  now  nearly  50,000  men  with  i^f^  ^' 
him,  assumed  the  oiSensive.  Descending  from  the 
heights  near  Sorauren,  he  carried  that  village  by 
storm,*  and  making  at  the  same  time  dispositions  in 
connection  Mrith  Graham  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank, 
and  if  possible  intercept  his  retreat,  compelled 
Soult,  after  hard  fighting,  to  fall  back  up  the  river 
valleys  and  across  the  mountain  passes  towards 
France.  The  French  position  was  now  very  peril- 
ous, but,  having  suffered  heavy  losses  and  in  some 
disorder,  they  managed  by  August  8rd  to  escape, 
chiefly  by  the  passes  at  Dona  Maria,  Echallar, 
and  Yanzi,  from  the  net-work  of  the  Allied  troops 
which  was  closing  in  upon  them. 

Both  armies  now  took  up  much  the  same 
positions  they  had  been  in  when  the  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees  began  ;  during  these  (between  July  25th 
and  August  2nd),  the  total  loss  of  the  French  had 
been  over  18,000  men,  and  that  of  the  Allies 
over  7,000. 

"Pyrenees,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal 
and  a  battle-honour,  was  awarded  for  these  opera- 
tions, which  included  ten  serious  actions. 

The  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees  well  illustrate  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  defence  of  an  extended 
line  of  country,  across  which  are  several  passages — 
whether  this  line  consists  of  a  river,  spanned  at 
intervals  by  bridges,  or  a  mountain  chain  traversed 
by  passes. 

*  This  is  called  "  The  Second  Battle  of  Sorauren  "  (July  30th,  1810) ; 
flometimes  qielt  Soraoren  and  Sauroren. 
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July  to  Unless  the  defending  army  is  very  much  stronger 
fs]^  than  the  attacking  one,  the  commander  of  the  latter, 
having  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  particular  point 
where  he  will  mass  his  troops  and  attempt  to  pierce 
or  turn  it,  can  usually  assemble  a  superior  force  at 
that  point  to  the  one  which  his  adversary,  who  has 
to  watch  all  portions  of  the  line,  can  oppose  to  him. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  mountains  where  the 
spurs  which  jut  out  from  the  main  chain  make 
communication  between  the  defending  columns 
very  difficult. 

In  this  instance  Soult  succeeded  in  driving  back 
Wellington's  right  towards  Pampeluna. 

Under  the  actual  strength  of  Wellington's  force 
on  the  night  of  July  25th,  and  again  on  the 
27th  before  Soram^en,  had  Soult — or  D'Erlon,  in 
the  centre — advanced  more  boldly  and  rapidly,  the 
French  chances  of  victory  would  have  been  much 
increased;  but  they  were  not  fully  aware  of 
Wellington's  numbers,  and  naturally  desired,  in  a 
mountainous  country,  where  their  line  of  retreat 
led  over  difficult  and  narrow  passes,  to  advance  in 
as  great  strength  as  practicable.  On  this  account 
Soult  waited  for  his  rear  to  close  up ;  but  by  the 
time  it  had  done  so,  Wellington's  promptitude  had 
wrested  his  opportimity  from  him. 

Nowhere  in  the  Peninsular  War,  not  even  at 
Salamanca,  were  Wellington's  quickness  and  cool- 
ness in  emergency  more  exemplified  than  after  he 
had  become  aware  of  Soult's  successful  attack  upon 
his  right  Realising  at  once  the  danger,  and  how  it 
was  to  be  met,  he  "made  at  racing  speed"*  towards 

*  Napier,  BatUes  and  Siegei  in  the  Peninmlfh  p.  3^ 
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Sorauren ;  there,  with  a  few  orders  pencilled  on  the  Aug. 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  altered  the  direction  of  some  j^^^ 
of  his  columns ;  and  then^  by  his  presence  at  the 
front,  brought  order  and  confidence  out  of  no  little 
perplexity — ^for  the  Allied  divisions,  fiercely  attacked 
at  different  points,  and  not  knowing  what  was  going 
on  at  other  portions  of  the  fronts  were  necessarily 
in  want  of  a  directing  head. 

It  has  been  stated  occasionally  that  Wellington 
did  not  inspire  affection  in  his  troops,  owing 
partly  to  his  undemonstrative  manner ;  but  whether 
this  was  so,  or  not,  he  certainly  commanded  their 
most  implicit  confidence  in  him  as  their  leader, 
This  was  shown  here,  and  on  many  other  occasions- 


RENEWAL   OF   THE   SIEGE    OF    ST,    SEBASTIAN 

The  French  efforts  to  relieve  Pampeluna  and 
St.  Sebastian  having  been  defeated,  the  siege  of  the 
latter  fortress,  after  a  delay  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
guns  and  stores,  was  renewed  upon  much  the  same 
plan  as  before ;  but  in  the  interim  the  governor  had 
greatly  strengthened  the  defences,  and  constructed 
a  second,  or  interior,  rampart  behuid  the  Greater 
Breach. 

On  August  26th,  1813,  more  heavy  ordnance 
and  war  materiel  having  arrived  from  England, 
a  continuous  fire  was  opened  from  the  batteries  on 
the  Chofre  Sand  Hills  against  the  eastern  rampart 
and  the  breaches  in  it,  and  also  from  the  heights 
of  San  Bartolomeo  upon  the  hornwork. 

After  four  days  (on  August  30th,  1813)  the 
fire  of  68  heavy  guns  had  rendered  tlie  breaches 
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Aug.  31,  again  practicable,  and  although  no  lodgment 
^^^^  had  been  made  in  the  homwork,  nor  the  parapets 
adjoining  them  been  ftilly  destroyed,  the  artillery 
of  the  fortress  had  been  almost  entirely  silenced. 

The  assault  was  then  ordered  for  August  81st 
at  noon,  an  hour  which  suited  the  tide.  It  was 
carried  out  accordingly  by  three  columns  directed 
against  the  Greater  Breach,  the  Lesser  Breach,  and 
a  point  near  the  end  of  the  hi^  curtain.  The 
di*itance  to  be  traversed  to  the  works  was  rather 
shorter  than  at  the  first  assault,  as  the  approaches 
had  been  brought  nearer  to  the  rampart. 

The  losses  of  the  assailants  at  the  Greater  Breach 
were,  however,  so  severe,  from  the  tempest  of 
grape  and  musketry  which  was  poured  in  upon 
them,  that  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  failure 
of  July  25th  was  to  be  repeated. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  breach  it  was  found, 
as  before,  that  there  was  a  drop  of  many  feet  to  the 
ground,  which  was  now  filled  with  sword-blades  sunk 
erect  and  firmly  into  the  earth ;  while  beyond  this  a 
formidable  interior  rampart  had  been  constructed. 
Hand-grenades,  shells,  stones,  etc.,  were  hurled 
down  upon  the  assaulting  columns,  and  a  heavy 
flanking  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  upon  the 
breach  from  a  portion  of  the  works  adjacent  to  it. 

The  troops  fell  in  great  numbers.  The  survivors 
retired  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  shouts  of 
victory  were  raised  by  the  French  on  the  ramparts. 

At  this  crisis  an  expedient  was  resorted  to  which 
could  only  have  been  successful  with  very  steady 
troops.  The  assaulting  columns  at  the  foot  of 
the   breach  were  directed  to  halt  and  lie  down. 
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while  47  guns  played  close  over  their  heads  An^.  si 
upon  the  enemy's  ramparts,  and  especially  the^^^^P**^' 
works  flanking  the  breach.  This  artillery  fire 
was  so  accurate  and  heavy  that  in  a  short  time 
the  portions  played  upon  were  cleared  of  their 
defenders,  while  the  guns  on  them  were  dis- 
mounted, and  in  about  twenty  minutes  a  terrific 
explosion  of  numerous  powder-barrels  and  shells 
took  place,  blowing  800  of  the  French  into  the  air. 

Then  the  British  troops  again  rushed  forward, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  Works.  At  the  same  time,  the  Lesser 
Breach  was  successfully  stormed  by  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  garrison  now  took  refiige  in  the 
castle  on  Monte  Orgullo. 

Upon  this  day  Soult  made  another  attempt,  by 
throwing  bridges  over  the  Bidassoa,  to  advance  and 
relieve  the  fortress ;  but  he  was  driven  back  with 
loss,  in  the  combats  of  San  Marcial  and  Vera, 
in  which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops  be- 
haved with  much  bravery. 

The  French  governor  made  a  very  gallant  stand 
in  the  castle,  but  after  a  bombardment  had  been 
kept  up  for  several  days,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  (September  9th,  1818). 

As  at  Badajoz,  so  here,  to  the  deep  annoyance 
of  Wellington,  great  and  disgraceful  excesses  took 
place  in  the  town  after  the  capture,  many  cases 
of  spirits  having  been  foimd  and  broached  in  the 
streets ;  while  nine-tenths  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  though  this  was  not  altogether  the  work 
of  the  troops. 

The  Allied  loss  in  the  second  assault  of  St 
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Sept  Sebastian  was  very  serious,  the  carnage  at  the 
breaclies  being  heavy.  Su*  Richard  Fletcher, 
R,E,,  was  killed ;  Colonel  (afterwards  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John)  Burgoyne,  with  Generals  Leith,  Oswald, 
and  Robinson,  were  wounded  ;  and  altogether  over 
2,500  were  killed  or  wounded,  of  whom  a  great 
number  fell  in  the  assault. 

Thus  the  capture  of  St.  Sebastian  cost  the  Allies 
in  all  nearly  4,000  men,  while  the  loss  of  the 
French  was  over  2,000. 

*'  St,  Sebastian,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular 
medal  and  battle-honour,  was  granted  for  this 
siege. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  second  assault,  though  made  by  daylight, 
veiy  nearly  failed  as  the  first  had,  chiefly  because 
the  works  adjoining  the  breaches  had  not  been 
sufficiently  destroyed  beforehand.  The  heavy 
artillery  fire  resorted  to,  over  the  heads  of  the 
assaulting  columns,  and  the  coolness  of  the  troops, 
turned  wliat  was  nearly  a  repulse  into  a  success. 

Throughout  the  month  of  September,  Wellington 
was  occupied  in  reorganizing  the  Allied  army,  and 
making  tlie  many  arrangements  necessary  before 
he  could  set  out  with  confidence  upon  the  con- 
templated invasion  of  France. 

As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the  greater  opera- 
tions in  prospect,  and  pending  the  reduction  of 
Pampeluna  (which,  though  closely  blockaded,  still 
held  out)»  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  left  of  his  army  by  passing  the  Bidassoa 
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River  (which  fonns  the  boundary  between  Spain  Oct,  ? 
and  France).  ^^ 

PASSAGE   OF   THE   BIDASSOA 

Odober  Wh  1818 
(See  plan  facing:  page  333) 

A  portion  of  the  boundary  line  above  alluded  to 
runs  along  the  lower  part  of  the  River  Bidassoa. 

West  of  the  high  road  from  Inin  through  St, 
Jean  de  Luz  to  Bayonne,  this  river  flows  in  a  wide 
sandy  valley,  which  at  high  tide  is  covered  by  tlie 
sea.  At  low  water  it  is  fordable  here,  as  well  as 
higher  up,  for  a  few  hours  at  certain  places ;  but 
the  sandy  bed  shifts  and  changes  after  heavy  rains, 
and  frequently  a  sudden  rise  of  16  feet  takes  place 
with  the  tide.  For  an  army  to  cross  it,  therefore, 
between  Irun  and  the  sea,  in  face  of  an  enemy, 
is  an  operation  of  risk,  since  communication  with 
the  south  bank  is  very  liable  to  interruption. 

The  bridge  on  the  Irun-Bayonne  road  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  French.  Below  this  there  was 
no  bridge,  and  above  it  the  next  left  standing 
was  at  Vera,  whence  the  river  bends  southwards 
towards  Lesaca. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Bidassoa,  between 
Lesaca  and  Irun,  hills  of  a  rugged  character  come 
close  down  to  the  right  or  French  bank  ;  while 
on  the  left  (or  Spanish)  bank  the  chief  height  is 
that  of  St.  Marcial,  near  the  Irun-Bayonne  road ; 
and  commanding  the  river  at  this  point. 

On  the  French  side  one  high  mountain  ridge 
extends  from  near  Biriatu  eastward,  terminating  in 


i 

3^7  f^^  fiigh,  nearly  inaccessible 

^e  OreHt  ^^^""^^.^^  side ;  and  this  ridge  throws 

^'^^'^ different  names  at  various  points,  these  being 

fjesit^  j^.^^^^^  the  Bildox  hill ;  then,  after  a  break, 

^^^ Mandale  height;  the  Bayonette,  the  spurs  of 

hich  descend  towards  Vera ;  the  Commissari,  the 

Puerto,  the  Saddle,  and  the  Great  Rhune. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  Biriatu,  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  other  heights — named 
Louis  XIV.,  Calvaire,  the  Croix  des  Bouquets,  the 
Csif4  Republicain,  the  Sans  Culottes,  etc. 

The  French  occupied  the  above  formidable 
position  in  two  lines:—- 

The  first  ran  along  the  Bidassoa,  from  Croix  des 
Bouquets  and  Andaya  with  Urogne  in  rear,  past 
Biriatu  (which  was  rather  weakly  occupied)  to  the 
main  ridge,  and  thence  along  it  by  the  Mandale 
height  past  the  Bayonette  to  the  Great  Rhune  and 
the  Nivelle  river.  The  right,  to  about  Bildox,  was 
under  ReiUe;  and  the  left,  from  thence  to  the 
Nivelle,  under  Clausel. 

The  second  extended  from  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  south  of  it,  to  Ascain,  from  whence  also 
Soult  held  the  country  for  some  distance  to  the 
eastward,  towards  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port* 

Earthworks  of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less 
finished,  had  been  thrown  up  to  strengthen  both 
lines,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  and  advanced  posts 
were  pushed  to  the  river  bank.     The  main  ridge, 

*  D'Erlon  was  partly  to  the  left  at  Ainhoa  and  Espelette^  north  of 
the  Maya  pass,  and  partly  at  Serres,  Ascain^  etc. ;  the  cavalry  some 
distance  in  rear. 
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with  its  sputs  descending  to  the  Bidassoa,  was  Oct.  7, 
defended  by  redoubts,  entrenchments^  and  abattis  ;  ^^^^ 
and  the  valley  leading  firom  Vera  up  to  the 
Commissari  had  been  obstincted  at  several  points. 
Behind  all  were  fortified  posts  about  the  River  Niv  €% 
and  the  works  at  Bayonne  (see  map  facing  page  821 ). 
Soult,  in  short,  had  devoted  a  n^onth  of  con- 
tinuous labour  to  artificially  strengthening  this 
position,  which  was  in  itself  naturally  strong ;  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  to  carry  it  was  likely  to  pro\  e 
a  most  formidable  task. 

Wellington's  plan  was  to  endeavour  td  deceive 
Soult  into  expecting  an  attack  upoti  his  left,  by 
passing  a  part  of  the  Allied  force,  chiefly  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  troops,  towards  his  own  right  near 
Ronscesvalles  and  manoeuvring  in  that  direction 
(which  he  subsequently  did) ;  then,  to  make  a 
simultaneous  advance  against  every  part  of  Soult's 
line  to  prevent  his  reinforcing  one  portion  by 
another ;  and  finally  to  push  his  most  serious  attack 
against  the  French  right  to  the  west  of  the  high 
road  to  Bayonne.  If  he  succeeded  in  this  main 
attack  and  in  rolling  back  the  French  right,  he 
could  turn  Clausel's  position  on  the  main  mountain 
ridge. 

There  was  the  greater  probabihty  of  success  in 
this  movement  because  the  difficulty  of  surprising 
a  passage  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  was  so  great 
that  an  attack  in  that  direction  would  probal>ly 
not  be  expected. 

Spanish  fishermen  were  employed  for  several 
days,  while  nominally  fishing,  in  ascertaining  the 
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Oct.  7,     whereabouts  of  fords  west   of  the  bridge ;  in  this 

*®^^        way  three  were  discovered  between  Fuenterrabia 

and  the  high  road,  and  their  position  was   made 

known  to  officers  who  were  to  lead  the  columns 

across  the  river. 

On  the  night  of  October  6th,  1818,  during  a 
violent  thunderstorm,  pontoons  and  guns  were 
brought  forward  to  the  St  Marcial  height  and 
Irun,  and  the  attack  was  ordered  for  the  following 
morning,  at  7.15,  when  the  tide  would  suit. 

On  the  right  Giron's  Spaniards  were  to  advance 
against  the  French  left  in  two  columns. 

The  Light  Division  and  the  Portuguese  were 
to  cross  by  the  bridge  at  Vera  and  fords  near  it, 
and  assault  the  spur  leading  to  the  Bayonette,  and 
the  Commissari. 

The  above  troops  (about  20,000)  formed  the 
right  attack ;  and  the  4th  Division,  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Santa  Barbara,  were  to  form  a  reserve 
to  it. 

A  Spanish  force  was,  at  a  signal  from  the  left, 
to  cross  by  fords  opposite  Biriatu  and  the  Man- 
dale  height.  On  its  left  the  1st  Division,  some 
Portuguese,  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  two  brigades 
of  artillery,  were  to  cross  by  fords  near  the  Irun- 
Bayonne  road  close  to  St.  Marcial ;  while  the  5th 
Division,  with  more  cavalry  and  one  brigade  of 
artillery,  were  to  do  so  by  the  fords  near  Fuen- 
terrabia, which  had  been  discovered  by  the  fisher- 
men, and  then  join  them.  The  above  troops 
numbered  in  all  about  24,000. 

Sir  Thomas  Graham  commanded  the  attack  on 
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the  extreme  left.     Reserves  were  placed  near  Irun  Oct  7, 

1813 

and  behind  the  St.  Mareial  height,  where  guns  were 
placed  to  cover  the  whole  operation,  and  where 
Wellington  took  post.  Pontoons  were  to  be 
thrown  over  the  river  to  facilitate  communication 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Allies  also  held  in  rear  the  passes  over  the 
Pyrenees  at  Echallar,  Maya,  Ronscesvalles,  etc., 
covering  their  operations  to  reduce  Pampeluna  (see 
map  facing  page  821). 

The  attack  as  planned  above  was  ably  carried  out 
on  October  7th,  1818,  and  was  entirely  unexpected 
by  the  enemy.  The  6th  Division,  with  Lord 
Aylmer's  separate  brigade,  were  the  first  to  cross  the 
Bidassoa,  when  they  made  for  the  French  position 
at  Croix  des  Bouquets  and  Sans  Culottes,  Andaya 
and  the  works  near  it  being  carried  by  them. 

Then,  on  a  signal  made,  the  1st  Division  and 
the  Spaniards  crossed  in  front  of  the  St.  Mareial 
height,  covered  by  the  guns  upon  it,  and  after  a 
sharp  fight  the  greater  portion  of  the  Croix  des 
Bouquets  was  taken.  Next  the  heights  at  Biriatu 
and  Bildox  fell,  being  turned  through  the  ravine 
near  the  Mandale  height.  Then  the  whole  French 
right,  afraid  of  being  cut  off,  retired  to  Urogne, 
where  a  further  stand  was  made. 

On  the  Allied  right  the  troops  had  some  hard  fight- 
ing among  the  mountain  spurs  of  the  main  ridge. 

The  Light  Division,  with  the  Portuguese,  almost 
scrambling  up  the  difficult  ascent,  attacked  the 
works  on  the  great  spur  descending    from    the 
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Oct.  7j     Bayonette,  which  divides  into  three  points  near 
^^^^       the   nver.     These  were  captured,  and  then,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  the  Bayonette  itself,  the  Com- 
missari,  and  the  Puerto  were  taken. 

Giron's  Spaniards,  still  more  to  the  right,  be- 
liaved  with  great  gallantry  on  this  day.  As  soon 
as  the  Boat's  Back  had  been  carried  otl  their  left, 
they  attacked  the  Saddle,  which  they  took,  and 
the  French  then  retired  to  the  flanks  of  the 
Great  Rhune.  Here  eight  regiments  were  collected 
in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  and  though 
more  than  one  determined  assault  was  made  upon 
it  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  hot  taken  till  the  next 
day.  Theti  the  Allies,  concentrating  towards  thcit 
riglit,  moved  round  and  took  it  from  the  east,  the 
side  on  which  it  could  be  best  approached. 

N(*  operation  of  the  Peninsular  War  was  more 
skili  Lilly  planned,  or  better  executed,  than  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa. 

Every  advantage  of  ground  lay  with  the  French. 
Their  flanks  rested  on  the  sea  and  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  height  (theGreat  Rhune).  Commanding 
ground  on  the  right  bank,  covered  with  earthworks, 
dominated  the  river,  which  was  subject  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  tide,  and  only  passable  at  certain 
points ;  while  from  the  great  ridge,  the  mountain 
spurs,  descending  southwards  and  crowned  with 
field  works,  made  it  difficult  for  the  separated 
attacking  columns  to  communicate  with  each 
otlier. 

Soult,  who  was  at  some  distance  from  his  right, 
was  completely  surprised  by  the  direction  of  the 
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main  attack,  which  was  well  supported  by  reserves  r >ct,  7, 
and  by  guns  on  the  St.  Marcial  height ;  and  mobt 
probably,  the  troops  composing  his  left  on  the  main 
ridge  lost  confidence  to  a  great  extent  when  tliey 
saw  the  right  wing  driven  back  to  Urogne  and 
their  own  right  flank  being  turned.  The  repeated 
defeats  their  armies  had  sustained  must  also  by 
this  time  have  more  or  less  disheartened  even 
the  most  courageous  of  the  French  soldiers. 

What  contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  success 
of  Wellington's  plan  was  the  secrecy  with  wliich  it 
was  arranged,  and  the  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  whole  position.  Soult  (like  Joseph  at  Vittoria) 
was  perplexed  as  to  his  adversary's  real  object. 
He  could  not  reinforce  his  right  in  time,  every 
part  of  his  force  being  engaged  seriously  to  its 
own  front,  and  thus  at  no  important  point  where 
a  collision  took  place  was  he  in  greater  strength 
than  his  enemy. 

There  was  hard  fighting  at  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa,  but  the  Allied  loss  was  not  extremely 
heavy— in  all,  about  1,600  ;  and  the  French,  1,400. 

"  Wellington  "  (writes  Napier)  "  had  with  over- 
mastering combinations  overwhelmed  every  point 
It  was  a  general's,  not  a  soldiers'  battle." 

The  French  army  now  fell  back  behind  the 
River  Nivelle,  where  Soult,  in  anticipation  of  a 
retreat,  had  already  selected  and  fortified  a  strong 
position. 

Both  armies  remained  quiet  for  a  month, 
Wellington  waiting  for  the  surrender  of  Pampeluna, 
and  Soult  strengthening  himself  on  the  Nivelle, 
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o-;t  31,  At  length,  on  October  31st,  Pampeluna  capitu- 
lated. This  tenmnated  the  British  operations  hi 
Spain ;  and  Wellingtonj  concentrating  his  troops 
towards  his  left,  prepared  for  those  campaigns  in 
the  south  of  France,  which  brought  the  war  to 
its  final  conclusion^ 

COMMENTS   ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

The  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1813  from  its 
opening  to  the  tirae  when  the  Allies — Spam  having 
been  practically  freed  from  the  French  yoke- 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  into  France,  specially  illustrate 
Wellington's  talent  as  a  strategist. 

The  turning  of  the  French  positions  behind 
the  Douro  and  Ebro,  the  march  to  the  Zadorra, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  aU  evince  the 
thought-out  plans  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefi 
which,  added  to  the  tactical  ability  with  which  he 
directed  the  troops  in  battle,  secured  a  brilliant 
and  conclusive  success. 

In  about  one  month  from  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  Wellington,  by  long  and  arduous  marches, 
had  turned  two  strong  river-Unes ;  changed  his  base 
from  Portugal  to  St,  Ander,  thus  gaining  a  shorter 
and  more  favourable  line  of  communication  than 
he  had  formerly  possessed ;  and  brought  his  enemy 
to  battle  before  Vittoria,  in  a  position  where  defeat 
was  likely  to  be  {and  was)  ruin  to  him.  All 
this  was  accomplished  with  but  a  nominal  loss  of 
life- 
There  are  few  more  striking  examples  of  success- 
ful strategy. 

With  regard  to  Wellington's  plan  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  operations  in  May,  1813  (see 
pages  286-7),  it  can  be  seen  that  it  necessitated  the 
division  of  his  army  into  separate  portioiis,  and 
that  up  to  the  time  when  the  right  and  centre, 
advancing  from  the  south  upon  the  Douro,  could 
join  with  the  left  (detached  to  cross  the  Esla  and 
turn  the  French  line),  there  could  be  little  or  no 
communication  between  these  separated  parts. 

The  reasons  why  this  plan  was  followed  by  Wel- 
lington were  probably  these  : — 

1st.  Because  either  portion  of  his  army,  if  forced 
back,  had  a  country  affording  defensible  positions 
upon  which  to  retire,  and  the  result  of  a  repulse 
was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  involve  more  than 
some  loss  of  time  in  opening  the  campaign, 

2nd.  If  he  advanced  with  his  whole  force  from 
the  south  against  the  French  line  behind  the  Douro, 
he  would  have  a  strong  position  to  carry,  and  would 
lose  the  advantage  of  joining  with  the  Galicians 
before  he  attacked. 

3rd.  If  he  endeavoiu'cd  to  turn  the  French 
position  by  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro,  he  would 
have  to  make  a  wide  circuit  over  the  upper  Tormes, 
and  thence  skirt  the  mountains  till  he  could  strike 
the  Douro  near  its  soiu-ce ;  and  would,  as  in  the 
second  case,  lose  the  direct  aid  of  the  Galicians. 

4th.  If  he  operated  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
direction  taken  by  his  left,  his  march  would  at 
once  disclose  his  intention ;  and  Joseph  might 
bring  him  back  by  an  advance  into  Portugal. 

Thus  it  was  apparently  his  best  plan  to  make 
his  left  (which  was  to  be  isolated,  and  perform  the 
turning  movements)  as  strong  as  possible,  while  he 
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endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  Joseph  south* 
wards  by  the  advance  of  his  centre  and  right 

By  operating  thus  he  might  expect,  if  successful, 
to  turn  the  position  of  the  French  ;  and  then,  as  he 
moved  forward,  would  gain  strength  by  the  accession 
of  the  Spanish  insurgents  in  the  north.  He  would 
also  be  able  to  open  a  communication  with  the  fleet, 
and  change  his  line  of  supplies  from  Portugal  to  a 
shorter  one  from  the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  relative  advantages  which 
this  plan  offered  over  every  other ;  the  belief  tJiat 
it  was  feasible ;  the  probability  of  its  not  being 
suspected ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  want  of 
energy  of  Joseph, — that  determined  Wellington  to 
hazard  it. 

Every  possible  precaution,  such  as  providing  a 
pontoon  train  and  guides  for  each  separate  column, 
was  taken  to  secure  the  successful  march  of  the 
bulk  of  the  army  forming  the  left,  and  many 
stratagems  and  ruses,  which  we  need  not  detail, 
were  resorted  to,  to  make  the  enemy  imagine  that 
operations  in  other  quarters  were  intended. 

The  result  affords  an  example  of  a  double  line 
of  operations  very  successfully  carried  through. 

The  turning  the  line  of  the  Ebro  was  but  a 
repetition,  on  perhaps  a  grander  scale,  of  that  of  the  ^ 
Douro,  but  the  operation  was  far  safer.  The  army 
was  moving  together;  and,  even  had  the  design 
failed  in  its  object  of  cutting  off  Joseph  fron^ 
Bayonne,  Wellington  could,  at  all  events,  have 
gained  St  Ander  and  a  new  base  of  operations  on 
the  north  coast. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  French  evacuation 
of  St.  Ander  and  the  possession  of  the  road  from 
it  to  Burgos  were  importapt  strategical  advantages 
gained  for  the  Allies  by  the  turning  of  the  Ebro, 

"This  single  blow  severed  the  long  connection 
of  the  English  troops  with  Portugal,  which  was 
thus  cast  off  by  the  army  as  a  heavy  tender  is 
cast  off  from  its  towing-rope.  All  the  British 
military  establishments  were  broken  up  and  trans^ 
ferred  by  sea  to  the  coast  of  Biscay.''  * 

It  may  be  asked,  what  more  could  King  Joseph 
have  done  to  have  prevented  the  advance  of  W'el- 
lington  across  the  Douro  and  the  Ebro  ? 

The  answer  is,  that  he  might,  it  is  stated, 
have  made  a  greater  effort  than  he  did,  in  the 
winter  of  1812-18,  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  had 
been  dictated  to  him  by  Napoleon,  but  which  he 
did  not  follow ;  this  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  north,  and  the  occupation  of 
Wellington's  army  by  threatening  Portugal.  Also, 
that  he  might  have  delayed  the  Allies  longer  at 
the  Rivers  Carrion  and  Pisuerga.  But,  as  we 
have  before  said,  in  remarking  upon  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  it  is  not  surprising,  for  several  reasons, 
that  King  Joseph's  movements  were  undecided 
in  their  character. 

With  regard  to  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
the  investment  of  Pampeluna,  the  former  was 
besieged,  and  the  latter  invested  only,  because  it 
would    not    have    been   safe  for  Wellington    to 

*  Napier's  Peni$uuiar  War  (Ed.  1836)^  toL  ▼.  p.  542. 
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advance  into  France  with  his  line  of  communica- 
tion liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  garrisons  of 
these  fortresses;  and  the  materiel  necessary  to 
conduct  two  sieges  at  once  was  not  readily  obtain- 
able, so  that  both  could  not  be  conveniently 
besieged  at  one  time. 

It  was  of  consequence  to  get  possession  of 
St.  Sebastian  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  its  harbour  for  ships  before  the  rough 
weather  set  in;  and,  therefore,  this  fortress  was 
besieged.  Pampeluna  was  invested  only,  as  being 
the  less  important  place  of  the  two,  and  because 
it  was  considered  to  be  so  badly  provisioned  that 
it  could  not  long  hold  out.  It  may  be  added, 
also,  that,  owing  to  Murray's  failure  before  Tarra- 
gona, Suchet  was  left  free  to  march  to  succour 
Pampeluna,  had  Wellington  found  it  practicable 
to  besiege  it,  and  might  have  compelled  the  siege 
to  be  raised. 

One  lesson  taught  by  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian 
is  the  important  part  which  fortresses  may  play 
in  war,  and  the  delay  which  one,  weU  defended, 
may  cause  to  an  enemy.  St.  Sebastian,  not  even 
a  first-class  fortress,  detained  Wellington  sixty- 
three  days,  giving  Soult  time  to  re-organize  the 
French  troops,  completely  broken  by  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  and  undertake  the  offensive  in  the 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

This  importance  was  strongly  brought  out,  too, 
in  connection  vrith  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Burgos  in  1812  ;  and,  indeed,  the  principal  checks 
which  Wellington  met  with  in  the  Peninsular  War 
were  the  failures  at  various  times  to  reduce  Ciudad- 
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Rodrigo,    Badajoz,    Burgos,    and     St    Sebastian,, 
within  the  period  which  could  be  devoted  to  the 
siege  of  these  strongholds. 

This  illustrates  the  advantages  of  fortresses ;  but 
their  garrisons,  in  a  long  defence,  have  at  times 
caused  an  undue  drain  upon  the  army  and  resources 
of  a  country.  "  Neither  moimtains,  nor  rivers,  nor 
fortresses,  nor  Roman  walls,  nor  Chinese  walls  ever 
saved  a  nation  "  *  as  decisive  victories  by  land,  or 
at  sea,  have  done. 

A  general  cause  of  want  of  success  in  some 
of  the  Peninsular  operations — especially  at  the 
sieges — ^was  that  stores  demanded  from  England 
were  not  sent  out  in  sufficient  time,  and  systemati- 
cally. There  was  every  desire  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made,  but  the  importance  of  their  being 
rapidly  complied  with  was  not,  apparently,  fully 
understood. 

Wellington's  despatches  show  that  he  was  con- 
stantly remonstrating  against  the  delay  in  for- 
warding supplies  and  materiel  Thus,  when  before 
St.  Sebastian,  he  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst  on 
August  18th,  1818:  **Your  lordship  will  see  by 
my  report  that  we  are  still  waiting  for  the  battering 
train,  and  we  have  thus  lost  sixteen  days  in  the 
month  of  August,  since  I  should  have  renewed 
the  attack  on  St.  Sebastian  if  I  had  had  the  means. 
This  is  a  most  important  period  in  the  campaign, 
particularly  for  the  attack  of  a  place  on  the  Bay 

*  The  BrUish  in  the  Iberian  Penineula,  1808-14.  Paper  read 
before  the  Aldershot  Military  Society  by  T.  Miller  Magoire,  LL.D., 
February  1906.  Sebastopol^  in  tlie  Crimean  War,  is  an  instance  of  a 
fortress  becoming  a  heavy  drain  upon  a  nation. 
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of  Biscay.  A  British  minister  cannot  too  often 
have  under  his  view  the  element  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  cannot  make  his  preparations 
ibr  the  operations  of  a  campaign  at  too  early  a 
period." 

Hefore  this,  on  August  7th  also,  he  had  written  : 
"  I  enclose  Colonel  Dickson's  report  on  the  state 
of  the  ordnance  and  stores  to  continue  the  siege 
of  St  Sebastian.  When  that  expected  in  the 
Three  Sisters  and  Friendship  shall  arrive,  you  will 
see  that  we  shall  be  still  very  deficient  in  ammuni- 
tion, and  even  in  ordnance." 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  further  on  this 
sulyect.  The  ammunition,  we  know,  ran  short  after 
the  failure  of  the  first  assault.  Napier  writes* 
that  on  August  19th  the  battering  train  arrived 
from  England,  and  a  second  one  on  the  28rd  ; 
but  adds,  "With  characteristic  negligence  this 
enormous  armament  had  been  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land with  no  more  shot  and  shells  than  would 
suffice  for  one  day's  consumption." 

Alison,  in  his  History  of  Europe,^  has  a  forcible 
passage  with  regard  to  this  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  tivie — i.e.  of  there  being  no 
delay — ^in  sending  out  the  warlike  equipment  and 
supplies  requisitioned  from  England  diu-ing  the 
Peninsular  War.  This,  as  it  is  especially  interest- 
ing with  reference  to  what  has  occmred  since  in 
the  Crimean  and  more  recent  campaigns,  we  quote 
below : — 

"Men    could  not  be  more    zealous    than    the 

♦  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (Ed.  1840),  vol.  vi.  p.  186-7. 
t  History  of  Europe  (Ed.  1848),  vol.  xvi.  p.  384. 
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British  Government  were  at  this  period*  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest,  and  none  ever  made 
such  stupendous  efforts  to  carry  it  on  as  they  did 
in  this  year.  But  they  were  still  insensible,  not- 
withstanding all  the  disasters  which  neglect  of  it 
had  formerly  occasioned,  to  the  value  of  time  in 
war.  .  .  . 

"So  frequently  has  this  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  miUtary  combination,  on  the 
part  of  government,  marred  the  greatest  efforts, 
or  disconcerted  the  best-laid  enterprises  of  the 
British  nation,  that  it  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  those  who  have  the  direction  of 
the  studies  of  youth,  whether  some  instruction  on 
the  subject  should  not  form  part  of  the  elementary 
education,  of  all  ithose  at  least  who  are  likely,  from 
their  station  or  prospects,  to  be  called  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs." 

He  adds,  too,t  speaking  of  the  English  people 
and  some  of  their  characteristics  :  "  Though  natur* 
ally  brave,  and  always  fond  of  military  renown, 
they  are  the  reverse  of  warlike  in  their  ordinary 
habits.  Naval  supremacy  had  long  since  made 
them  trust  to  their  wooden  walls  for  defence, 
and  commercial  opulence  opened  more  attractive 
pursuits  than  the  barren  heritage  of  the  sword. 
In  peace  they  invariably  relax  the  sinews  of 
war ;  no  amount  of  experience  can  persuade  them 
to  take  any  antecedent  measures  either  to  avert 
disaster  or  ensure  success ;  they  constantly  expect 
that,  without  the  least  previous  preparation,  and 

*  Referring  to  the  year  1813. 

t  EUtory  (f  Europe  (£d.  1848)^  vol.  ziv.  pp.  239-4a» 
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with  greatly  inferior  numbers,  their  armies,  newly 
raised,  uninstrueted,  and  inexperienced  are  to 
vanquish  their  enemies  in  every  encounter." 

Few  will  deny  that  there  are  portions  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  which,  though  written  with 
reference  to  the  Peninsular  War,  are  in  the  main, 
applicable  to-day,  and  embody  truths  at  times 
forgotten. 

The  operations  before  St.  Sebastian,  with  its 
harbour  opening  upon  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  afford 
an  iQustration  of  how  the  advantages  which  the 
command  of  the  sea  confers  may,  at  times,  not 
be  understood  or  turned  to  account. 

Wellington  was  very  sensible  of  the  value  of 
naval  co-operation  to  him  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns. In  the  case  of  St.  Sebastian  an  ineffective 
command  of  the  sea  meant  that  the  French 
garrison  might  be  reinforced,  and  that  supplies  sent 
to  him  from  England  might  be  captured. 

He  writes  to  I^ord  Bathurst  on  July  8rd,  1818  : 
**  I  wish  to  make  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  which 
is  one  of  quite  a  different  description  from  that 
of  Pampeluna ;  but  I  cannot  undertake  it  till  I  shall 
know  whether  we  are  secure  at  sea." 

Then,  on  July  10th,  he  points  out  that,  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  being  totally  inadequate, 
the  arrival  of  his  own  supplies  was  uncertain, 
and  the  French  were  able  to  throw  troops  into 
St.  Sebastian :  "  Your  lordship  will  see  that  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  is  merely  nominal.  The 
enemy  have  reinforced  by  sea  the  only  two  posts 
they  have  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain, 
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Again,  on  August  4th :  "  I  intreat  your  lordship 
to  consider  these  points,  and  let  me  know  whether 
Government  will  or  will  not  send  a  sufficient  naval 
force  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  this  siege." 

And  again,  on  August  18th :  *'  If  we  had  a 
sufficient  naval  force  we  might,  if  the  weather 
permitted,  make  an  attack  from  the  sea  at  the 
same  time  that  we  should  make  the  attack  upon 
the  breaches  from  the  land," 

It  should  be  understood  that  at  this  time  the 
war  with  America,  which  had  broken  out  in 
1812,  was  causing  a  great  demand  upon  the  naval 
resources  of  the  country ;  still,  it  seems  that  "  one 
frigate  and  a  few  brigs  and  cutters,  fit  only  to 
carry  despatches,"  which  Wellington  mentions 
as  being  the  assistance  furnished  him  at  this 
point,  was  inadequate. 

When  Wellington  passed  the  Bidassoa  and 
invaded  France,  he  obtained,  in  French  territory, 
the  conmianding  salient  of  the  Great  Rhune, 
which  much  strengthened  his  position.  He  had 
also  previously  satisfied  himself  by  an  examination 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Western  Pyrenees  that, 
if  St  Sebastian  and  Fampduna  fell,  he  could, 
being  in  possession  of  the  P3rrenean  passes,  establish 
himself  so  solidly  and  strongly  along  the  mountains 
(as  behind  a  second  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras),  that 
should  events  enable  Napoleon  once  more  to  devote 
his  energies  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  dislodge  hinu 

By  the  passage  of  the  river  he  also  secured  the 
port  of  Fuenterrabia,  which,  though  bad  in  winter. 
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was  of  great  use  at  other  times  of  the  year ;  and 
the  command  of  the  road  from  Inm  to  Vera,  which 
was  of  value  to  him,  shortening  as  it  did  his 
communications  with  his  troops  to  the  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Wellington's  attack 
upon  the  French  hne  beyond  the  Bidassoa  with 
Suult's  upon  the  Allied  line  along  the  Pjn:enees 
on  July  25th. 

In  both  cases  the  attack  was  a  complete  surprise  ; 
in  both  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  line 
attacked  was  not  at  the  moment  near  the  point 
wliich  it  was  the  main  desire  to  carry ;  in  both  the 
principal  attack  succeeded ;  in  both  other  portions 
ui  the  line  were  threatened;  but  in  Wellington's 
atl\'ance  all  parts  of  the  line  were  more  heavily 
assailed,  seven  columns  crossing  the  Bidassoa  at 
vurious  points,  and  the  principal  attack,  when  it  had 
succeeded,  was  pressed  and  supported  with  greater 
vigour.  This  was  probably  one,  and  a  chief,  cause 
of  the  different  result,  though  it  must  be  added 
that  it  was  most  difficult  for  Soult  to  continuously 
pu^h  his  attack  through  the  moimtain  passes. 

The  best  way  to  defend  a  mountainous  frontier 
i^  a  matter  on  which  military  opinion  has  differed. 
Some  advocate  what  may  be  termed  a  "for- 
ward "  defence — i.e.  that  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
at  the  passes  over  them,  should  be  held  in  strength, 
with  supports  and  reserves  in  rear ;  others  contend 
that  the  crest  should  be  only  hghtly  occupied,  the 
serious  resistance  being  made  as  the  enemy  issues 
from  the  passes  on  the  defender's  side. 
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Colonel  F.  Adam,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,*  touching  upon  what  these 
suggest  in  connection  with  our  north-west  frontier 
of  India,  points  out  that  Wellington's  defence  of 
his  position  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Pampeluna  was 
a  forward  one.  What  deductions,  however  applic- 
able to  other  and  different  positions,  can  fairly  be 
drawn  from  this  must  be  uncertain. 

The  lessons  taught  by  the  Battles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  we 
may  add  also  by  those  of  the  Nivelle,  the  Nive,  and 
the  Adour  later  on,  appear  to  be  rather  these  general 
ones,  that  (as  we  have  said  before  t)  any  defensive 
line,  whether  mountain  or  river,  may  possibly  imder 
certain  circumstances  be  turned  or  pierced ;  and 
that,  then,  reserves  in  rear  may  be  too  late  to  save 
the  day.  , 

This  points  to  the  necessity  of  constant  vigilance 
and  careful  outpost  work,  as  well  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  troops  in  reserve  as  close  as 
practicable  to  the  points  at  which  the  main  resist- 
ance must  be  made.  The  stronger  the  works  and 
the  more  perfect  the  communications  throughout, 
of  course,  the  better. 

In  the  case  of  Wellington's  line  along  the  chain 
of  the  Pjnrenees  on  July  25th,  1818,  from  Altobi^car 
to  Irun,  it  was  unavoidably  much  extended,  and  in 
this  sense  weak.  He  was  obliged  to  stretch  it  so 
as  to  cover  both  St.  Sebastian  and  Pampehina. 
Entrenchments  and  fieldworks  would  scarcely  have 

♦  Campaign  of  the  Pyrenees,  1813,  by  Colonel  F.  Adam,  of  the  Quartor- 
Magter-General's  Staff,  India,  read  before  the  Aldershot  Military 
Society,  December  15th,  1896. 

t  See  paf(es  320  and  321. 
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enabled  him  to  completely  repulse  Soult's  first 
attack  upon  his  right,  though  they  might  have 
further  delayed  the  French  advance, 

Tlie  line  was  turned  upon  the  right,  which,  as 
Wellington  explains  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst 
from  Lesaca*  on  August  4th,  1813,  necessitated 
its  abandonment 

At  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  Soult's  entrench* 
ments  and  fieldworks  did  not  save  his  position 
from  being  carried  at  more  than  one  point. 

l*hus  too  much  implicit  confidence  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  entrenchments  and  earthworks,  though 
their  value  in  strengthening  a  position  should 
never  be  overlooked ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
this  remark  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  or  taken 
to  apply  to  a  series  of  formidable  defensive  lines, 
compact,  well -garrisoned,  and  with  the  flanks 
secure,  such  as  were  the  Lines  of  Torres  ^^edras. 

With  respect  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  troops 
in  reserve  and  their  position,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  the  French  reserves,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Bidassoa,  did  not  succeed  in  concentrating  at  the 
important  points  in  time ;  and  that  Wellington  had 
great  difficulty  in  assembling  a  sufficient  force  at 
Sorauren  on  July  28th,  1818,  early  enough  to 
repulse  Soult. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Soult  had  always  meant 
to  fall  back  from  the  Bidassoa  to  the  Nivelle, 
making  his  serious  stand  there ;  and  that,  on  this 
account,  he  offered  less  resistance  than  he  otlierwise 
would  have  done  at  the  former  river :  but  if  this 
^vere  so,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  month's  hard 

*  WeUmgUm  Deipatohes  (Ed.  1852)  vol.  tL  p.  849. 
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labour  which  had  been  devoted  to  strengthening 
the  line  of  the  Bidassoa  by  the  fieldworks  erected 
at  all  important  points  of  the  ground  along  which 
his  army  had  been  hutted. 

By  the  position  taken  up  beyond  the  Bidassoa, 
a  vast  hostile  army,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
French  Revolution,  was  permanently  encamped 
within  the  territory  of  France.  "And  thus  was 
England,  which  throughout  the  contest  had  been 
the  most  persevering  and  resolute  of  all  the 
opponents  of  the  Revolution,  and  whose  Govern- 
ment had  never  yet  either  yielded  to  the  victories 
or  acknowledged  the  chiefs  which  it  had  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  the  first  of  all  the  Powers  of 
Europe  which  succeeded  in  planting  its  victorious 
standards  on  the  soil  of  France."  * 

Considering  the  question  from  a  military  point 
of  view  only,  Wellington  would  have  preferred  to 
delay  the  invasion  of  France  until  he  had  com- 
pletely reduced  the  French  posts  under  Suchet, 
in  Catalonia ;  strengthened  his  own  position  upon 
the  frontier;  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  and 
reorganized  his  army:  but  the  British  Cabinet 
considered  that  an  immediate  advance  into  French 
territory  would  greatly  aid  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
in  Europe. 

On  this  account  he  jrielded,  writing  thus  to 
Lord  Bathurst  t  from  Lesaca  on  September  19th, 
1818,  after  the  fall  of  St.  Sebastian :  "  I  think  I 
ought  and  will  bend  a  little  to  the  views  of  the 
Allies,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  army, 

*  HUtcry  qf  Europe  (Ed.  1848),  vol.  xviL  p.  346. 
t  WMngtm  DetptUchea  (Ed.  1852),  vol.  vii.  p.  10. 
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notwithstanding  that  I  acknowledge  I  should 
prefer  to  turn  my  attention  to  Catalonia,  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  secured  this  frontier." 

This  affords  another  instance  of  Wellington's 
** prudence,"*  as  well  as  his  anxiety  within  aU  due 
limits  to  meet  the  views  of  Government,  though 
they  might  not  be  entirely  his  own.  It  shows, 
also,  that  considerations  other  than  military  must 
often  influence  the  leader  of  an  army. 

The  invasion,  undertaken  when  it  was,  had  great 
results  and  was  most  successful ;  but,  in  a  military 
sense  alone,  it  would  certainly  have  been  safer  to 
have  first  completely  reduced  Catalonia,  in  order 
tliat  the  French  there  might  not  cause  difficulty  in 
Spain  when  the  Allies  had  passed  on  into  France. 

At  this  stage  in  the  contest,  when  Napoleon's 
Armies  had  been,  in  effect,  expelled  from  the 
Peninsula,  which  they  had  invaded  in  1807,  it  is 
convenient  to  sum  up  briefly  what  Wellington  had 
achieved  in  the  intervening  six  years. 

In  1808  Junot  was  defeated  by  him,  and 
afterwards  capitulated  at  Lisbon. 

In  1809  Soult  was  driven  out  of  Portugal,  and 
Joseph  (with  Victor)  defeated  at  Talavera. 

In  1810  Massena  was  defeated  at  Busaco,  and 
checked  at  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

Tn  1811  Massena  was  driven  out  of  Portugal, 
having  lost  within  its  boundaries  over 
80,000  men. 

In  1812  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were 
taken,  Marmont  was  defeated  at  Sala- 
manca, and  Madrid  entered. 

*  See  pages  170  and  172. 
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In  1813  Joseph  was  defeated  at  Vittoria, 
St.  Sebastian  was  taken,  the  Peninsula 
freed,  and  France  invaded. 

Many  strong  positions  had  been  surprised  or 
turned;  several  pitched  battles  and  numberless 
minor  engagements  had  been  fought,  in  almost 
all  of  which  the  Allied  forces  had  been  victorious. 
After  some  reverses  Lisbon,  Almeida,  Elvas, 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  Cadiz,  the  castle  of 
Burgos,  St.  Sebastian,  Pampeluna,  and  other 
smaller  strongholds  had  all  been  captured  or  had 
surrendered. 

This  had  been  accomplished  under  serious 
difficulties,  military  and  political,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  British  army,  augmented  by 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  levies  ;  accomplished,  too, 
in  the  face  of  a  large  host  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  one  great  military  nation  which  had  subdued 
half  Europe. 

What  largely  contributed  to  these  victories  was 
the  superiority  in  arms — secured  by  the  effective  use 
of  their  weapons — which  marked  the  British  troops 
at  this  period;  a  superiority  which  has  at  times 
been  lost  sight  of  in  histories  of  this  war. 

Earl  Roberts,  in  a  recent  strong  and  important 
appeal  to  the  nation,*  has  urged  the  necessity  of 
steadily  striving  for  this  superiority  in  ftiture  wars, 
pointing  out  that  it  was  constant  practice  in  archery 
— ue.  with  the  powerful  long-bow — ^which  won  for 
England,  in  the  past,  Falkirk,  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and 

*  Letter  from  Earl  Roberts^  K.6.^  V.C.,  on  ''Rifle  Shooting  as  a 
National  Porsoit/'  Morning  Past,  June  12th,  1905. 
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Agincourt;  and  that  it  is  skill  in  marksmanship 
with  the  rifle  which  will  probably,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  decide  battles  in  the  future. 

In  1866,  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria, 
superiority  in  arms  was  secured  to  Prussia  mainly 
by  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  breech-loading 
needle-gun  over  the  muzzle-loader — i.e.  by  the 
weapon  itself. 

In  the  Peninsular  War  and  at  Waterloo  it  was, 
perhaps,  obtained  chiefly  by  securing,  through 
tactics,  a  preponderating  mass  of  fire,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  bayonet ;  but  it  was  obtained,  and  ejffect- 
ually  obtained.  "  Brown  Bess  "  had  but  a  short 
range,  and  was  not  an  arm  of  precision ;  but  it  was 
the  firearm  of  that  day,  and  there  was  no  better.  To 
use  it  effectively,  drill  and  discipline — ^to  train  the 
soldier  to  hold  it  straight  and  low,  and  reserve  his 
fire  for  close  quarters — ^were  what  was  most  required. 

To  the  instruction  which  imparted  this  Wellington 
added  a  battle  formation  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  which  enabled  every 
musket  to  be  brought  into  play.  This  formation 
(the  line  against  the  column)  was — ^with  the  pre- 
cision and  effective  handling  of  the  artillery  and  use 
of  the  bayonet — decisive  of  many  great  battles ; 
and  the  British  musketry  fire  was  so  well  directed 
and  destructive  that  Baron  Marbot  writes  thus  as 
to  it,*  alluding  to  the  battle  of  Busaco :  "  The  " 
{i.e.  the  French)  "  infantry  had  to  contend  not  only 
against  a  mass  of  obstacles  and  the  roughest 
possible  ascent,  but  also  against  the  best  marksmen 

*  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Afarbot,  translated  by  Arthur  John  Butler, 
1892^  voL  iL  p.  116. 
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in  Europe.  Up  to  this  time  the  English  were  the 
only  troops  who  were  perfectly  practised  in  the  use 
of  small  arms,  whence  their  firing  was  fax  more 
accurate  than  that  of  any  other  infantry.  .  .  .  \Vg 
had  a  melancholy  experience  of  this  at  Busaco  '* — 
and  then  he  describes  how  miurderous  the  BiitLsh 
volleys  were  on  that  occasion. 

No  further  arguments  are  needed  to  prove  the 
importance  of  this  superiority  in  arms  to  a  nation, 
whether  it  be  obtained  by  accuracy,  rapidity,  or 
skilful  application  of  fire ;  by  the  excellence  of  a 
weapon  in  itself,  or  by  its  more  effective  use. 

It  means  victory  to  troops  possessing  it,  wlien 
well  led. 

The  Peninsular  campaigns  were,  on  the  whole, 
a  wonderful  series  of  triumphs.  They  made  it 
abundantly  evident  that  Wellington  could  more 
than  cope  with  the  most  distinguished  marshals 
of  France;  and  established  his  renown,  and  that 
of  the  troops  whom  he  had  led,  beyond  all  cavil 
or  question. 

But  he  was  shortly  to  add  to  these  deeds  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  and  to  achieve  upon  the  tic  Ids 
of  Belgium  a  crowning  victory  over  an  adversary 
yet  more  formidable  than  any  of  the  great  leaders 
whom  he  had  encountered  in  Portugal  or  SpuiiL 
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CABfPAIGN  IN  THE  ^OUTH  OF  FRANCE,   1815 

OPENING    OF    THE    CAMPAlGN^TOPtXiRAPHV    OF    THB 
SOUTH-WEST  FRONTIER  OF  FRANCE 
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It  has  been  mentioned  that  Soult,  having  failed 
to  stop  Wellington  at  the  River  Bidassoa,  fell 
bock  to  the  Nivelle.  It  had  been  his  desire,  before 
WrfBngton  had  crossed  the  French  frontier,  to 
abandon  the  lines  before  Bayonne,  and,  after 
uniting  with  Suchet  in  Aragon,  carry  on  fresh 
operations  in  Spain  with  their  combined  forces. 

But  this  plan  Suchet  would  not  concur  in,  urging 
that  it  was  against  his  instructions  from  Kapoleon^ 
which  were  to  hold  the  fortresses  of  Catalonia. 

Wellington  (see  Map  VIII.,  opposite  page  436 *)^ 
having  passed  the  Bidassoa,  fixed  his  headquarters 
at  Vera,  and  organized  the  Allied  army  into  three 
bodies. 

The  right,  under  Hill,  extended  from  Ronsces- 
valles  to  the  southward  of  Maya. 

•  To  enable  the  suctie^sU  o  river  im-saji^ea  of  M'^enhj^tim^  from  the 
BidMBoar  to  the  Fm,  n^ir  Orthes,  trj  l>e  followed  more  conveiueiitly^ 
they  are  shown  togetlier  upoii  one  map  (Map  VIIL). 
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Not.  The  centre,  under  Beresford,  occupied  Maya, 

]8i3        Eclialliir,  the  Great  Rhune,  and  the  Bayonette. 

The  left,  under  Sir  John  Hope,  held  the  Mandale 
heiglil,  and  stretched  from  thence  to  the  sea- 
One  of  his  first  measures,  before  advancing  further 
into  France,  was  to  make  clear  to  all,  by  proclama- 
tions and  orders  (which  were  subsequently  inflexi- 
bly and  impartially  enforced),  that  the  Allies  were 
making'  war,  not  upon  France  and  its  inhabitants, 
but  solely  upon  those  who  supported  Napoleon 
in  arms  ;  that  all  supplies  were  to  be  scrupulously 
paid  for;  and  that  all  plundering  and  excess 
would  be  rigorously  dealt  with. 

Early  in  November,  1818,  he  was  ready  to  move 
forward,  and,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  his  forces, 
Hill  was  brought  up  from  Ronscesvalles  (now 
garrisoned  in  lieu  with  Spanish  troops)  to  Maya ; 
but  the  weather  being  exceptionally  wet  and  in- 
clement, the  advance  was  delayed  for  a  few  days. 

In  order  that  the  operations  which  now  took 
place  may  be  duly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the — 


TOroGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOUTH-WEST   FRONTIEB 
OF  FRANCE 

{See  Map  Vll.,  facing  title-pi^  $  alao  Map  VIII.) 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  this  district, 
and  particularly  of  the  more  western  portion  of  it, 
is  the  existence  of  numerous  rivers  and  streams,  of 
which  the  following  should  be  noticed. 
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Rivers 

1.  The  Nivelle. — Rising  near  Maya,  in  the 
Pyrenees  ;  a  rapid  but  small  river,  entering  the  sea 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  It  was  not  fordable  near  its 
mouth,  but  was  so  near  its  source. 

2.  The  Nive. — Rising  in  the  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  near  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  and  entering 
the  Adour  near  Bayonne ;  navigable  for  12  miles 
from  its  mouth. 

8.  The  Adour. — Rising  about  the  centre  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  flowing  in  a  semicircular  course,  by 
Tarbes,  Aire,  Dax,  and  Bayonne  to  the  sea.  Below 
Biayonne  it  is  about  800  yards  broad.  Its  mouth 
is  obstructed  by  dangerous,  shifting  sand-banks, 
which  make  it  very  difficult  to  enter  in  rough 
weather.  It  is  navigable  iis  far  as  Dax ;  subject 
to  overflows  in  winter,  but  fordable  in  dry  weather 
at  several  points. 

4.  The  Garonne. — Rises  about  the  centre  of  the 
Pyrenees.  It  passes  St.  Gaudens  and  Toulouse, 
then  bends  to  the  north-west  by  Grenade  and 
Bordeaux,  flowing  thence  to  the  sea,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gironde.  It  varies  greatly  in  width, 
averaging  about  200  yards.  Near  Bordeaux  it  is 
about  80  yards  wide.  Its  navigation  is  difficult, 
and  below  Toulouse  it  is  subject  in  winter  to 
inundations. 

The  two  last  rivers  (Adour  and  Garonne)  have 
several  affluents,  into  which  many  smaller  streams 
and  rivulets  discharge  themselves.  We  may  note 
the  following  in  connection  with  the  operations 
of  the  campaigns  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 
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Affluents  of  the  Adcmr^  entering  on  the  left  bank : — 

The  Gross  Lees. 

The  Lmy  de  France. 

The  Luy  de  BAim. 

The  Gave  de  Pau. — Flowing  by  Pau  and  Orthes. 
Below  Orthes  it  receives  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  which 
before  this  has  received  the  Gave  de  Mauleon.* 
It  enters  the  Adour  below  Peyrehorade,  and  up 
to  that  point  it  is  navigable. 

The  Bidouze  and  JoyeuseA — Small  streams 
entering  between  the  junction  of  the  Gave  de  Pau 
and  the  town  of  Bayonne.  Navigable  for  a  few 
miles  upward  from  the  Adour, 

The  Nive  (already  alluded  to  above). 

Those  entering  on  the  right  bank  are  unim- 
portant. 

Affluents  of  the  Craronne^  entering  on  the  left 
bank : — 

The  Save. — Rising  not  far  from  St.  Gaudens 
and  entering  below  Grenade. 

The  Grimone,  the  Gers,  the  Losse.—AU  flowing 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Save,  and  entering  below 
that  river. 

!^ntering  on  the  right  bank : — 
The  SOflat, — Flowipg  by  St.  Girops  and  entering 
east  of  St.  Gaudens. 

The  Aridge. — Entering  above  Toulouse. 

t  CaUed  also  the  ''  Saiaon  "  and  XU  "  Soiasons." 

t  It  is  rather  ponfusing  that  in  some  maps  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Bidouze^  ahove  St  Pa)ais^  is  called  the  ^'^  Joyeuse '" ;  and  the  River 
Joyease  itself  (a  distinct  river)  is  termed  in  its  lower  portion  the  Anaa 
(or  Arran)^  apd  \a  its  upper  ^e  Ciai^bonro. 
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The  ^r*.*-Ilising  douth-east  of  Toulouse,  flowing 
round  that  city  on  the  east,  and  entering  below 
Grenade  near  the  junction  of  the  Save. 

The  affluents  of  the  Gaix>nne  and  Adour^  though 
fordable  at  certain  points,  formed  in  their  lower 
portions,  where  often  in  winter  they  overflow 
their  banks,  serious  obstacles  to  the  operations 
of  an  army. 

Below  Toulouse,  the  Royal  Languedoc  Canal, 
cut  from  the  Meditewanean  Sea  (82  feet  wide  and 
e^eet  deep),  entered  the  Gafonne.  This  had  several 
bridges  over  it,  but  these  could  be  easily  destroyed. 

Harbours  and  Important  Plaees 

Puenterahia. — ^A  small  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa. 

St.  Jean  de  Luz.— At  the  mouth  of  the  Nivelle ; 
also  a  small  port,  and  fortified. 

Bayonne.— At  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  close 
to  its  junction  with  the  Nive.  A  well-fortified 
port,  but,  as  we  have  before    said,   difficult   to 

enter** 

Bordeaux.— On  the  Garonne.  One  of  the  richest 
commercial  towns  in  the  south-west  of  France,  with 
an  excellent  harbour. 

Toulouse.— A  walled  town,  though  not  a  fortified 
position  of  special  strength.  It  possessed  a  caimon 
foundry,  an  arsenal,  military  magazines,  etc.,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  south  of 
France. 

St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  and  JOew?  were  fortified  ; 

*  The  first  bayonets  were  manufactured  at  Bayonne— benoe  the 
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but  none  of  the  towns  in  this  district,  though 
several  were  entrenched  and  made  defensible,  could, 
with  the  exception  of  Bayonne,  be  termed  impor- 
tant military  strongholds. 

Roads 

Several  cross-country  roads  traversed  the  south- 
west of  France ;  but  these,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  were  usually  bad,  and  the  country  bordering 
them,  intersected  by  rivers  and  streams,  became  in 
winter  almost  impracticable  for  artillery,  wheeled 
transport,  or  even  cavalry. 

The  principal  high  roads  were : — 

1.  From  Bayonne  north  to  Bordeaux  (the 
French  line  of  communication),  and  also  from 
Bayonne  through  Dax  to  Bordeaux. 

2.  From  Bayonne,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adour  and  Gave  de  Pau,  past  Peyrehorade,  Orthes, 
Pau,  Tarbes,  St.  Gaudens,  and  St  Girons  to 
Perpignan.  This  was  the  great  highway  between 
the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  Pyrenees 
on  the  French  side.  A  little  past  St.  Gaudens  a 
good  road  branched  off  from  it,  leading  to  Toulouse. 

8.  From  Bayonne,  a  fair  road  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nive  to  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

4.  From  Orthes,  Pau,  and  Tarbes  towards  the 
Bordeaux  road — ^viz.  from  Orthes  by  St.  Sever, 
from  Pau  by  Aire,  and  from  Tarbes  by  Mau- 
bourget. 

5.  From  Aire,  north  of  Pau,  good  roads  led 
north  to  the  Bordeaux  road  and  east  by  Auch  to 
Toulouse. 
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CUmaley  Resources^  etc. 

The  climate  may  be  described  as  good ;  the 
resources  in  food  and  transport  better  than  in 
many  districts  of  Spain;  and  the  British  soldiers 
were  longing  to  exchange  the  high,  cold  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees  for  the  valleys  of  France.  The 
central  portion  of  the  country,  especially  inland 
between  the  Garonne  and  Adour,  irrigated  by  the 
many  rivers,  was  well  cultivated. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Welling- 
ton was  not  now  entering  France  at  a  favourable 
time ;  the  supplies  of  the  country  had  been  over- 
taxed by  Soult's  troops ;  the  winter  was  approaching, 
when  the  streams  became  torrents  and  the  cross 
roads  a  sea  of  mud  ;  siege  equipage  and  even  field 
guns,  bridge  equipment,  and  all  baggage,  would 
be  diffictdt  to  move,  and  much  hardship  would  be 
certainly  entailed  on  men  and  animals  in  marching 
across  the  heavy  country. 

To  add  to  this,  from  the  coast  inward  for  nearly 
sixty  miles,  between  Bayonne  and  Bordeaux,  great 
barren  tracts  of  sand  occiu-,  varied  only  by  marshes 
and  heath.  Here  the  winds  sweep  up  the  sand 
in  great  waves,  occasionally  burying  hamlets  and 
villages,  so  that  this  district  was  a  poor  and 
unhealthy  one,  thinly  inhabited  and  traversed  by 
only  one  or  two  good  roads,  such  as  the  great 
one  to  Bayonne. 

COMMENTS 

The  above  description  shows  some  of  the  great 
difficulties  with  which  Wellington  was  about  to 
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contend,  and  also  some  of  the  defensive  advantages 
possessed  by  Soult 

The  intersected  country  which  was  to  be  the 
theatre  of  operations,  abounding  as  it  did  in  rivers 
and  streams,  offered  many  natural  obstacles  to  an 
invader,  which  fieldworks  and  entrenchments  had 
rendered  still  more  formidable. 

The  Adour,  with  its  several  tributaries  from 
the  Pau  to  the  Nive,  and  the  River  Nivelle  in 
advance,  forms  the  first  defensive  line  of  France 
against  Spain  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  Gironde  (becoming  above  Bordeaux  the 
Garonne),  with  the  Royal  Languedoc  Canal  from 
Toulouse  eastward,  forms  the  second,  stretching 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


*",• 


CHAPTER  XIV 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  NIVELLE  AND  NIVE-BAITLBS 
BEFORE  BAYONNE 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  NIVELLE 
November  \Oth,  1818 

(See  Map  VHI.,  facing  page  436) 

On  November  10th  Wellington  attacked  Soult  in 
his  position  on  the  Nivelle.  The  Allied  army 
numbered  about  90,000  with  95  guns,  of  whom 
74,000  were  Anglo-Portuguese,  while  over  4,000 
cavalry,  and  some  Spaniards,  were  in  reserve  near 
Pampeluna.* 

Soult  had  about  79,000  men  in  the  field,t  and  was 
thus  somewhat  inferior  to  Wellington  in  numbers ; 
but  he  held  a  position  naturally  strong,  and  further 
strengthened  by  fieldworks  and  entrenchments. 

The  right,  under  Reille — three  divisions — ex- 
tended from  the  sea  in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
along  the  left,  or  south,  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  to 

*  See  map  &cing  title-page. 

t  Tiiis  is  according  to  Napier,  who  mentions  that  the  muster  rolk 
of  the  Imperial  Army  between  November,  1813^  and  February^  1814^ 
were  lost ;  but  Commandant  Clerc  puts  Soulfs  strength  on  November 
Ist^  1818,  exclusive  of  garrisons  and  men  in  hospital,  at  about  74,000^ 
with  99  guns  {Campagne  du  Marechal  SauU  daw  ka  Pyrmew  Occidentaki 
^  1813-14^  hy  Commandant  Clerc^  1894). 
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Not.  Ascain.  Behind  this  a  reserve  on  the  right  bank 
i®i3       occupied  an  entrenched  position  at  Serres. 

The  centre,  under  Clausel — ^three  divisions — held 
in  first  line  the  Small  Rhune  and  the  heights 
about  Sarre;  while  behind  this  a  second  line 
stretched  across  a  loop  of  the  Nivelle  from  Ascain 
to  Amotz,  at  both  of  which  points,  as  well  as  at 
St  Pd,  between  them,  there  were  bridges. 

The  left,  under  D'Erlon — two  divisions — wss 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  here  fordable, 
and  was  posted  in  two  lines.  The  first  stretched 
along  a  ridge  from  Ainhoa,  north  of  Urdax,  to  the 
heights  of  Mondarin,  where  it  rested  on  difficult 
ground  near  the  River  Nive.  The  second  extended 
from  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  along  a  dominating 
height  north  of  Ainhoa,  to  a  point  behind  the 
centre  of  the  first  line. 

Away  to  the  extreme  left,  beyond  what  may  be 
termed  the  actual  position,  a  division  under  Foy 
occupied  Bidaray,  near  the  Nive;  and  one  under 
Paris  was  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

A  third  line  had  been  designed  and  more  or  less 
finished,  the  principal  works  upon  it  being  near 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  St.  P^,  and  Cambo,  on  the  Nive. 

For  a  whole  month  Soult  had  laboiu*ed  incessantly, 
erecting  fieldworks  and  entrenchments  on  these 
lines  in  positions  approximately  indicated  on  the 
map. 

Three  redoubts  had  been  constructed  along  the 
ridge  north  of  Ainhoa;  a  fourth,  covered  with 
abattis,  but  not  fully  completed,  was  close  to  the 
bridge  of  Amotz ;  three  more  were  between  that 
and  Ascain ;  and  others  were  in  front  of  St  Jean 
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de  Luz,  where  the  low  ground  was  entrenched  and  Nov. 
inundated.     The   Small  Rhune,  with  the  heights  ^^^ 
above  Sarre,   and  Urdax  were  also  strength^ied 
with  works. 

Thus  the  position  was  very  strong.  Its  flanks 
rested  on  the  sea  and  on  the  elevated  heights  of 
MondariUy  while  elsewhere  it  ran  along  com- 
manding and  fortified  ridges ;  but  its  weak  point 
was  that  it  was  too  extended  for  Soult's  numbers. 
Napier  estimates  that,  excluding  cavalry  (about 
6,000)  and  Foy's  troops  away  to  the  left,  same 
60,000  infantry  and  artillery  were  holding  a  front 
of  about  16  miles. 

Wellington,  having  closely  reconnoitred  the 
position,  considered  the  right  too  strong  to  force,* 
and  that  the  weakest  spot  was  in  reality  the  centre, 
near  the  bridge  of  Amotz.  Here  Clausel's  corps 
joined  D'Erlon's,  and  the  approach  to  this  point 
lay  over  comparatively  level  ground  along  the  bed 
of  the  upper  Nivelle,  which  was  fordable. 

He  therefore  determined,  while  engaging  all 
parts  of  the  French  line,  to  concentrate  a  very 
powerful  force  towards  the  bridge  of  Amotz,  in 
order  to  pierce  Soult's  centre,  and  then,  marching 
down  the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle,  cut  him  oif,  ir 
possible,  from  Bayonne. 

Then  ensued  an  attack  the  arrangements  of  wliich 
require  a  little  close  attention  to  follow ;  but  we  give 
them  in  some  detail,  the  more  clearly  to  illustiate 
how  a  most  striking  feat  of  war  was  accomplished. 

♦Letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  November  13th,  IBld—We/lingimi 
Despatehei,  voL  vii.  (Ed.  1862),  p.  131. 
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Nov.  Hill,  on  the  right,  moving  from  Maya,  was  at 

1813  daylight,  with  a  portion  of  his  force  (four  Spanish 
battalions),  to  threaten  the  height  of  Mondatin ; 
while  (with  a  mixed  force  of  British  and  Portu- 
guese, including  the  2nd  and  6th  Divisions— 86,000 
in  all)  he  attacked  Urdax,  the  heists  nottib  itf  it, 
and  the  works  near  Amots. 

Beresford,  on  his  left,  from  Echallar  and  the 
Great  Rhune  (with  a  force  inclu5ling  the  8rd,  7th, 
and  4th  Divisions,  some  Portuguese,  and  Giron^s 
Spaniards  in  support),  was  to  attack  the  works  at 
Sarre,  and  then  co-operate  with  Hill  towards  Amote. 

Alten,  from  the  Great  Khune  (with  a  mixed 
force  including  the  Light  Division  and  Longa's 
Spaniards),  was  to  move  on  Beresford's  left,  carry 
the  Small  Rhune,  and  then  the  works  between 
Ascain  and  Amotz, 

Beresford  and  Alten's  troops  together  numbered 
about  86,000. 

Freyre's  Spaniards  (9,000)  moving  down  from  the 
Mandale  height,  were  to  threaten  an  attack  on 
Ascain  to  occupy  the  French  reserve  at  Serres, 

Hope,*  on  the  extreme  left  (with  the  1st  and 
5th  Divisions,  Lord  Aylmer's  and  other  separate 
brigades,  and  some  cavalry— about  19,000),  was 
to  advance  against  the  works  of  St.  Jean  de  Lus. 
This  was  to  be  a  feigned  attack,  though  pushed 
closely ;  its  object  not  being  to  force  the  French 
right,  but  to  deter  Soult  from  withdrawing  troops 
from  thence  to  reinforce  his  centre. 

There  was  no  separate  reserve,  each  division 
having  been  directed  to  form  its  own. 

*  Afterwarda  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
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Nin?ty-five  guns  were  with  the  forge,  of  which  Nov. 
Hope,  on  the  left,  had  54.  ?-^,^' 

Oxk  the  night  of  NovembeF  9th  the  troops  were 
moved  down  the  slopes  of  the  Great  Rhune  as 
close  to  the  enemy  as  was  prudent,  for  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  the  attack  was  to  carry  the  Small 
Rhune,  which  flanked  Beresford's  intended  line  of 
f^vance.  This  was  from  50  to  100  feet  high, 
covered  on  the  west  by  a  marsh,  and  strengthened 
with  earthworks. 

At  a  given  signal  from  the  Atchuhia  Mountion, 
the  columns  moved  forward  at  dawn  on  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  Wellington's  plan  was  carried 
through  exactly  as  designed,  and  as  successfully 
as  had  been  that  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa. 

Alten,  with  the  Light  Division  and  Longa's 
Spaniards,  clambered  up,  and  also  turned,  the  slopes 
of  the  Small  Rhune,  and,  after  a  close  contest  with 
tbe  bayonet,  carried  the  earthworks  on  it,  thus 
aceora,plishing  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  attack. 

IJeresford,  with  the  8rd,  7th,  and  4th  Divisions, 
stormed  the  works  at  Sarre,  and  then  moved  upon 
Amot:^  to  co-operate  with  Hill. 

HUli,  on  the  right,  while  threatening  the  Mondarin 
height,  carried  with  the  2nd  Division  the  ridge 
between  it  and  Ainboa,  and  th^  village  of  Ainhoa ; 
then,  with  the  6th  Division,  the  whole  moving 
d(OW|ir  the  right  bank  of  the  NiveUe,  converged 
upon  the  works  of  D'Erlon's  second  line,  north 
Q^  Aiii^oa,  and  the  bridge  at  Aooiotz. 

Fi;eyre  mov^d  as  directed,  and  Hope,  on  the 
extreme  left,  advancing  with  determination  against 
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Nor.  10,  the  French  earthworks,  carried  a  redoubt    near 

^^^^       Urogne. 

Thus,  with  a  sudden  dash,  amid  the  fire  of  nearly 
200  opposing  guns — from  the  sea  on  the  west,  where 
ships-of-war  exchanged  shots  with  the  works  near 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  to  the  slopes  of  Mondarin  on  the 
east — Wellington  had  descended  upon  Soult's  first 
line  of  defence  and  carried  it. 

"  The  plains  of  France  were  to  be  the  prize  of 
battle,  and  the  half-famished  soldiers,  in  their  fiiry, 
were  breaking  through  the  iron  barrier  erected  by 
Soult  as  if  it  were  a  screen  of  reeds."* 

Then  the  attack  was  pressed  against  the  centre  of 
the  second  line,  towards  which  Alten,  Beresford,  and 
Hill — half  Wellington's  force — ^now  converged. 

Hard  fighting  took  place  at  more  than  one 
point;  but  Beresford,  having  broken  through 
between  Sarre  and  Amotz,  carried,  with  the 
Brd  Division,  the  bridge  at  the  latter  point.  This 
success  probably  shook  the  steadiness  of  the 
defenders  of  D'Erlon's  second  line  on  the  ridge 
north  of  Ainhoa,  who  saw  themselves  being  cut 
off  from  their  right;  and  Hill,  pushing  on  with 
the  2nd  and  6th  Divisions,  stormed  aU  the  works 
upon  this  ridge. 

D'Erlon  then  fell  back  through  St.  P^  to 
Helbacen  Borda,  and  also  to  Cambo,  on  the 
Nive.  The  junction  of  Hill  and  Beresford  was 
thus  accomplished,  and  Soult's  centre  pierced. 

The  French  defence  was  now  maintained  only 
at  the  three  redoubts  between  Ascain  and  Amotz  ; 

*  Napier's  Battles  and  Sieget  in  the  Peniruula  (1852),  p.  439. 
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and  these  having  been  attacked  and  also  turned  Nov.  lo, 
by  the  Light  Division,  the  defenders  broke,  aiid^^^^ 
either  fled  across  the  Nivelle  or  surrendered. 

Just  at  this  moment  reserves  under  Soult  came 
up  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  Wellington,  fearinj^ 
that  his  pursuing  troops,  if  they  advanced  too  far, 
would  be  taken  in  flank,  halted  upon  the  ground 
he  had  won  till  the  6th  Division  could  come  up. 
Then,  as  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  moved 
down  both  banks  of  the  Nivelle,  driving  Soult 
from  St  P6  and  other  points  north  of  the  river, 

Soult's  right  was  now  in  danger  of  being  turned 
and  his  communication  with  Bayonne  was  threat- 
ened ;  but  these  operations  had  taken  many  hours 
to  carry  through,  and,  as  night  was  falling,  tliu 
Allies  halted  on  the  position  gained. 

Early  on  the  11th  they  again  advanced.  Hope, 
crossing  the  river,  moved  upon  Bidart ;  Beresford 
upon  Arbonne  ;  Hill  upon  Espelette  and  Cambo  : 
but  the  French  had  abandoned  St.  Jean  de  Luz  in 
the  night,  and  made  good  their  retreat  northward 
to  Bayonne. 

Wellington  had  not  been  able,  in  one  respect, 
to  accomplish  all  that  he  had  hoped  for ;  but  Soult, 
though  he  escaped  to  Bayonne,  had  been  driven 
from  a  strong  mountainous  position  which  he  had 
been  entrenching  for  many  weeks. 

The  Allied  loss  in  this  victory  was  about  2,700  ; 
that  of  the  French  (including  prisoners),  over  4,000, 
51  guns,  and  all  their  field  magazines. 

Wellington,  in  his  despatches  from  St.  Po, 
November    18th,    1818,    expressed   his    complete 
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Nov.  10,  approval  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  troops,  men- 
tioiung  especially  the  artillery  under  Colonel 
Dickson  * ;  and  the  battery  of  horse  artillery  under 
Captain  Norman  Ramsay,  distinguished  at  Fuentes 
d'Onor,  once  more  rendered  most  excellent  service. 
''  Nivelle,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal  and 
a  battle-honour,  marks  the  passage  of  the  river, 

la  the  manuscript  journal  of  Sir  Frederick  Robin* 
son,t  kept  during  the  Peninsular  War,  I  find  the 
following  entry,  made  just  befcwre  the  passage  of 
tlie  Nivelle,  which  has  this  interest,  that  it  tends 
to  show,  as  does  also  Wellington's  reception  by 
the  troops  when  he  appeared  at  Sorauren  during 
tlie  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army  entertained  a  warmer  personal  feeling 
towards  their  great  chief  (as  well  as  one  of  coa- 
fidence  and  respect)  than  some  have  supposed. 

After  mentioning  that  Lord  Wellington,  meeting 
him  on  one  of  his  rides,  had  told  him  that  he 
proposed  going  through  his  camp,  he  adds : — 

"  I  took  my  leave,  and  by  a  short  road  arrived 
in  time  to  let  the  brigade  know  he  was  coming. 
They  turned  out  and  cheered  him,  not  with  three 
times  three,  or  nine  times  nine,  but  as  long  as  they 
could  see  him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  not  t€> 
feel  delighted  with  such  enthusiastic  attachment.'' 

The  main  feature  in  the  passage  of  the  Nivelle 
was  the  manner  in  which  Wellington,  while  making 

^  Afterwards  Major-General  Sir  Alexander  Dickson,  G.C.B. 
t  General  Sir  Frederick  Robinson^  G.C.B.,  commanded  a  brigade  oi 
Uie  dtib  Division  at  Vittoria^  St  Sebastian,  Nivelle,  and  Ntve. 
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a  serious  attack  upon  the  whole  of  Soult's  advanced 
line,  contrived,  after  carrying  it,  to  concentrate 
about  half  his  force  against  the  decisive  point — i.e. 
the  centre  of  the  second  line,  which  he  had  from 
the  first  determined  to  pierce. 

In  connection  with  this  we  quote  below  from 
Sir  Harry  Smith,*  who  relates  a  conversation 
which  took  place  within  his  hearing  when  Welling- 
ton, before  the  passage  of  the  river,  visited  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Light  Division,  where 
Colonel  Colbomet  was  in  command: — 

Wellington  (pointing  to  the  French  earthworks 
and  entrenchments) :  "  Those  fellows  think  them- 
selves invulnerable,  but  I  will  beat  them  out,  and 
with  great  ease/' 

Colbome :  "  That  we  shall  beat  them  out  when 
your  lordship  attacks,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  to 
the  great  ease " 

WelMngtoni  "Ah,  Colbome,  with  your  local 
knowledge  only,  you  are  perfectly  right ;  it  appears 
difficult ;  but  the  enemy  have  not  men  enough  to 
man  the  works  and  lines  they  occupy-  They  dare 
not  concentrate  a  sufficient  body  to  resist  the  attack 
I  shall  make  upon  them.  I  can  pour  a  greater 
force  on  certain  points  than  they  can  concentrate 
to  resist  me." 

That  this  was  spoken  in  no  spirit  of  over-confi- 
dence the  event  proved. 

Under  the  strong  attacks  made  by  Hill  and 
Hope  against  his  flanks,  Soult  was  kept  so  doubtful 

*  Autobiography  (^  Sir  Harry  SmUh,  by  G.  C.  Moore-Smith  (1902), 
vol.  i.  p.  142. 

t  Afterwards  Lord  Seaton^  then  commanding  a  brigade  to  which  the 
fatoxe  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  Brigade-Major. 

24 
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as  to  the  real  point  of  attack,  that  before,  on 
becoming  aware  of  it,  he  could  reinforce  his  centre 
near  Amotz,  nearly  50,000  men  had  fallen  upon 
the  18,000  posted  there  to  oppose  them. 

Still  less  could  Soult  hope  to  deliver  a  strong 
counter-attack,  the  power  to  do  which  contributes 
so  essentially  to  defensive  strength. 

Here,  as  at  the  Bidassoa,  the  60,000  actual 
defenders  of  the  French  position,  being  distributed 
over  several  miles,  could  not  mass  at  the  decisive 
point  sufficient  troops  to  keep  back  their  adversary. 

It  has  been  held  by  some  that,  had  Wellington 
attacked  in  less  strength  with  his  left,  and  even  in 
still  greater  force  than  he  did  against  the  French 
centre,  he  need  not  then  have  delayed  for  the 
6th  Division  to  come  up,  before  moving  towards 
the  Bayonne  road,  and  might  thus  have  prevented 
Soult's  escape  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  This  view, 
however,  assumes  what  is  uncertain — viz.  that  had 
troops  been  withdrawn  from  Hope  on  the  left,  and 
the  latter's  advance  been  therefore  made  with 
weakened  numbers,  Soult  would  still  have  been 
deceived  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack — ^for  had 
he  not  been  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  reinforced 
his  centre  earlier,  and  made  a  more  formidable 
opposition  at  that  point 

With  regard  to  the  French  defence,  Soult 
blamed  Clausel  for  want  of  abiUty  and  judgment, 
Clausel  blamed  Soult  for  not  having  rendered  him 
support,  and  both  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
staunchness  of  some  of  their  troops.   These  naturally 
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had  become  disheartened  by  repeated  defeat,  and 
must  have  lost  some  confidence  in  both  them- 
selves and  tlieir  leaders. 

Still,  they  fought  well  at  certain  points,  and 
Napier*  probably  sums  up  truly  the  reasons  of 
Soult's  defeat,  and  the  credit  which  should  be  given 
for  it  to  Wellington,  in  the  following  words: 
"The  true  cause  lies  broad  upon  the  surface. 
Lord  Wellington  directed  superior  numbers  with 
superior  skill." 

And  he  adds,  "  Was  it  then  a  simple  matter 
for  Wellington  so  to  combine  his  battle?  The 
mountains  on  whose  huge  flanks  he  gathered  his 
fierce  soldiers,  the  roads  he  opened,  the  horrid 
crags  he  surmounted,  the  headlong  steeps  he 
descended,  the  wild  regions  through  which  he 
poured  the  destructive  fire  of  more  than  ninety 
guns — these,  and  the  reputation  of  the  French 
commander,  fiimish  the  everlasting  reply."  And 
the  numbers,  though  superior,  were  not  (taking 
the  troops  available  under  each  commander,  though 
not  all  engaged)  so  very  much  superior,  while 
the  enemy's  position  was  entrenched. 

After  the  battle,  Soult,  seeing  that  his  men 
w»e  much  discouraged,  retired  with  his  main 
body  towards  the  entrenched  camp  at  Bayonne. 
Eventually  he  occupied  this  with  six.  divisions  and 
Villatte's  reserve,  placed  D'Erlon  and  Foy  between 
it  and  Cambo,  and  a  division  under  Paris  near  the 
Ursouia  Mountain.  He  thus  watched  the  high 
roads  to  Bayonne  on  both  sides  of  the  Nive,  with 

*  HiHary  qfthe  Penhuuhr  War  (Ed.  1840),  yol.  vi.  p.  3^. 
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Nov.-      the  passages  across  the  river,  having  broken  down 

1813        the  bridge  at  Ustaritz. 

From  the  11th  to  the  19th  of  November  rain  fell 
heavily  and  continuously.  The  fords  over  the  Nive 
became  impassable,  and  operations  could  only 
be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  so  that  a 
demonstration  made  by  Hill  towards  Ustaritz  and 
Cambo  on  the  12th  effected  nothing.  "  On  the  by- 
roads the  infantry  sunk  to  the  mid-leg,  the  cavalry 
above  the  horses'  knees,  and  even  the  saddle-girths 
in  some  places;  the  artillery  could  not  move 
ataU."* 

Nevertheless,  at  intervals  some  sharp  affairs  with 
the  enemy  took  place.  Wellington,  anxious  to 
protect  his  right  near  Cambo  from  surprise,  directed 
Hill  on  the  16th  to  advance  against  that  place,  when 
the  French  officer  in  charge  blew  up  the  bridge, 
destroying  the  works  on  both  banks  of  tfie 
Nive.  On  the  19th  Beresford  drove  the  French 
from  the  bridge  near  Urdains,  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads,  from  Ustaritz  and  St.  Pd,  to  Bayonne  ;  and  on 
the  28rd  there  was  an  action  close  to  Arcangues, 
the  heights  near  which  place  and  Bussussary  Wel- 
lington occupied. 

Thus  the  Allies  closed  in  upon  Bayonne,  from 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  and  the  sea. 
But,  speaking  generally,  the  period  between  the 
passage  of  the  Nivelle  and  December  9th,  1818, 
was,  for  the  Allies,  one  of  comparative  inaction ; 
and  the  chief  causes  of  this  were  of  so  grave  a 
nature,   and  illustrate  so   completely  the  serious 

♦  Napier's  Peninmlar  War  (Ed.  1840),  vol.  vi.  p.  364. 
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difficulties  by  which  Wellington  was  surrounded,  Nov.- 
that  they  must  be  alluded  to.  isii 

Referring  to  this  delay,  iNapier  writes  * : 
"  Neither  D'Erlon's  divisions  nor  Soult's  whole 
army  could  have  stopped  Lord  Wellington^  if 
other  circumstances  had  permitted  the  latter  to 
follow  up  the  victory  [of  the  Nivelle]  as  he  liad 
designed." 

These  "  circumstances  "  were  in  part  only  the 
exceptionally  bad  weather.  There  had  arisen  also 
a  serious  deadlock  in  Wellington's  relations  with 
the  Government  and  army  of  Spain,  leading  him 
to  tender  his  resignation  of  the  Spanish  command, 
and  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  rupture 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain. 

We  cannot  dwell  long  upon  this  singular  pap^e 
in  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  War,  instruct!  \e 
though  it  is. 

The  jealous  feeling  towards  Wellington,  and  the 
factious  opposition  to  all  his  military  demands 
evinced  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
in  power  at  Cadiz,  had  now  produced  a  crisis. 
The  Spanish  troops  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
destitution,  and  not  duly  paid ;  and  this,  with  their 
thirst  to  be  revenged  upon  the  French  people  for 
the  sufferings  which  French  troops  had  caused  in 
Spain,  led  to  excesses  which  convinced  Wellington 
that  their  employment  in  France  would  bring  min 
on  the  Allied  cause. 

The  Portuguese  authorities  also  failed  to  carry 
out  their  obligations  as  to  the  strength,  equipment, 
and    payment    of    the    Portuguese    troops,    the 

*  Napier's  Pminwiar  War,  voL  vi.  p.  363. 
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Tw*"  n^uleteers  being  two  years,  and  the  soldiers  some 
1813       months,  in  arrears  of  pay, 

Wellington  therefore  took  the  extreme  measure 
of  sending  back  into  Spain  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
army  (25,000)  except  Morillo*s  division,  and,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  submitted  his  resignation 
of  the  chief  Spanish  command.  The  state  of 
tension  this  produced  was  naturally  great;  and 
that  the  situation  was  felt  by  Wellington  himself 
to  be  very  critical,  is  clear  firom  the  following 
extracts  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
November  27th,  1818  :— 

"  I  recommend  you  to  demand,  as  a  security  for 
the  safety  of  the  King's  troops  against  the  c|iminal 
disposition  of  the  Government  of  Spain  and  their 
servants,  that  a  British  garrison  should  be  admitted 
to  St.  Sebastian,  with  the  intimation  that,  unless 
this  demand  be  complied  with,  the  troops  should 
be  withdrawn ;  and  if  this  is  not  conceded,  I 
recommend  you  to  withdraw  the  troops,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  and  be  prepared 
accordingly.  ... 

"The  truth  is,  that  a  crisis  is  approaching  in 
connection  with  Spain,  and  if  you  don't  bring  the 
Government  and  nation  to  their  senses  before  they 
go  too  far,  you  will  inevitably  lose  all  the 
advantages  which  you  might  expect  from  the 
services  rendered  them." 

And  he  writes  ftirther,  to  the  Government  * : 
"  I  think  I  should  experience  great  difficulty, 
the  Spanish  people  being  hostile,  in  returning 
through  Spam  into    Portugal.    ...  I    might  be 

*  See  Napier'g  PeninnUar  War  (£d.  1840),  voL  tL  p.  430. 
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able  to   embark  the  army  at  Passages  in  spite  Nov.- 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  armies  united ;  but  1 1^3 
should  be  much  more  certain   of  getting   clear 
off,  as   we    ought,  if  we  had  possession  of  St 
Sebastian/' 

That  such  a  step  should  have  been  even  con* 
templated,  though  it  never  in  the  end  became 
necessary  to  take  it,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
delay  after  the  battle  of  the  NiveUe. 

And  Wellington  had  also  many  worries  at  this 
time  with  his  own  Government,  being  put  to  all 
sorts  of  shifts  and  expedients  to  meet  pressing 
and  just  claims  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
troops. 

^  If  he  was  now  to  advance  further  with  safety  to 
his  army,  the  serious  difficulties  pressing  upon  him 
had  not  only  to  be  removed,  but  removed  quickly. 
There  was  no  time  for  prolonged  discussion ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  decided  action  at  this  period 
is  shown  by  this,  that  better  coimsels  soon  pre- 
vailed in  Spain ;  the  obstructionists  at  Cadiz  were 
removed  from  office ;  Wellington's  resignation 
of  the  Spanish  command  was  not  accepted ;  and 
early  in  December  he  prepared  once  more  to  move 
forward. 

He  now  determined  to  cross,  with  a  portion  of 
his  army,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Nive,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  country  between  it  and  the  Adour, 
in  addition  to  maintaining  his  position  upon  the 
left  bank;  and  arranged  with  much  secrecy  to 
carry  this  out  early  on  the  morning  of  December 
9th.  The  necessity  for  the  passage  of  the  river 
we  shall  explain  ftirther  on. 
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J^®*  PASSAGE   OF  THE   NIVE 

December  9th,  1818 

(See  Map  VIII.,  faoing  page  436) 

The  Allies  at  this  time  numbered  in  all  about 
80,000  men,  and  held  the  following  positions : — 

The  left  (Hope),  was  posted  upon  a  ridge  crossing 
the  Bayonne  road  north  of  Bidart,  having  in  front 
two  sheets  of  water,  termed  by  Napier  "  tanks,"  but 
in  many  maps  Lakes  Marisco  and  Brindos. 

The  centre  (Beresfoixl),  in  advance  of  Arcangues, 
whence  his  line  bent  back  along  the  .course  of  the 
Nive  by  the  hill  of  St  Barbe,  Arauntz,  and  Ustaritz. 

The  right  (Hill)  continued  the  line  by  Cambo 
to  Itzassu. 

Pickets  were  pushed  forward  at  several  points  in 
front ;  while  in  rear  the  villages  of  Espelette,  Ainhoa, 
St.  P^,  Sarre,  Ascain,  etc.,  were  all  occupied. 

Most  of  the  cavalry  were  behind  at  St.  P^,  or 
still  further  back  at  Urogne  and  Andaya. 

The  French,  imder  Soult,*  were  thus  posted : — 

The  right  (Reille)— two  divisions  with  Villatte's 
reserve — ^held  the  entrenched  camp  and  fortifications 
of  Bayonne,  extending  also  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour,  This  part  of  the  line  was  especially  strong, 
while  in  front  of  it  stretched  marshy  and  partially 
inundated  ground. 

The  centre  (Clausel) — ^three  divisions — ^was  posted 
from  Anglet,  on  the  main  Bayonne  road,  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nive,  having  in  advance  a  fortified 
house  and  inundated  groimd  near  Urdains. 

The  left  (D'Erlon)  held  that  part  of  the  entrenched 

*  Their  field  strength  was  again  about  that  of  November  1st,  1813 
(see  note,  page  359). 
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camp  round  Bayonne — ^termed  the  "Front  of  Moiis-  ''*^'  '*' 

.  .  1813 

serolles  " — which  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive, 
and  also  some  heights  between  Villefranque  and 
Vieux  Moguerre.  Four  divisions  were  extended 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  past  Ustaritz  and 
Cambo,  at  both  which  places  the  bridges  were  de- 
stroyed ;  Foy,  with  a  division,  being  near  Cambo, 
and  Paris,  with  another,  near  the  Ursouia  mountain. 

A  flotilla  of  French  gunboats  was  on  the  Adour, 
and  by  a  bridge  at  Bayonne  Soult  could  readily 
cross  from  one  bank  to  the  other  of  the  Nive- 

The  ground  on  the  left  bank  between  the  ^VUies 
and  the  French  was  in  many  parts  difficult  for 
military  operations,  being  of  a  deep  clay,  intersected 
by  streams,  copses  of  wood,  and  enclosures ;  and 
Wellington's  plan  of  attack  was  to  hold  the 
French  by  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of  the 
Nive,  while  he  crossed  the  river  near  Ustaritz  and 
Cambo,  moving  afterwards  down  the  right  bank 
towards  Bayonne. 

Under  his  instructions,*  the  4th  and  7th 
Divisions  were  ordered  up  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 8th  from  Ascain  and  Espelette  towards  St. 
Barbe  and  Arcangues ;  arrangements  were  made 
for  Beresford  to  throw  a  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Nive  near  Ustaritz,  laying  it  partly  at  night 
to  an  island  in  mid-stream ;  and  Hill's  troops  were 
brought  closer  to  the  river. 

At  daylight  on  the  9th  the  signal  to  advance  was 
made,  by  a  beacon  fire  lit  upon  the  heights  of  Ciimbo. 

*  Instructions  communicated  by^the  Quartermaster-Generalj  St.  J eaa 
de  haz,  December  7th,  1813 — Wellington  Detpatches  (Ed.  l3o2)^ 
vol.  vii.  p.   184. 
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Dec!.  ©,  Then  Hope,  with  a  force  including  the  1st  and  5th 
Divisions,  acting  in  concert  with  Alten  and  the 
Light  Division  (24,000  in  all),  pushed  back  all  the 
French  posts  from  Biarritz  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nive,  threatening  the  lower  Adour  and  the 
entrenched  camp  round  Bayonne. 

Beresford,  having  with  him,  besides  other  troops, 
the  3rd  and  6th  Divisions,  threw  a  pontoon  bridge 
at  Ustaritz,  driving  back  the  French  on  the  right 
bank ;  then,  leaving  the  8rd  Division  to  protect 
tlie  bridge,  he  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Hill. 

Hill,  with  the  2nd  and  Portuguese  Divisions, 
two  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of  horse 
artillery,  forded  the  Nive  above  and  below  Cambo, 
although  the  fords  were  so  deep  that  several 
horsemen  were  drowned.  Then  he  gained  the 
Bayonne  road,  sent  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country 
to  his  flank  and  rear  towards  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
Hasparren,  and  Lahoussoa,  and  moved  down  the 
right  bank  in  touch  with  Beresford. 

Morillo's  Spaniards  on  Hill's  right  crossed  at 
Itzassu  to  occupy  Paris's  division,  driving  the 
latter  back  towards  Hellette  and  St.  Palais. 

The  French  were  taken  in  great  measure  by  sur- 
prise, and  made  in  consequence  no  very  determined 
resistance,  but  fell  back  to  a  range  north  of 
Villefranque,  barring  the  road  to  Bayonne. 

The  Allies,  following,  captured  the  village  of 
Villefranque,  but  it  was  now  so  late  that  Welling- 
ton deferred  a  further  advance  until  the  following 
morning,  when  his  position  on  the  right  of  the 
Nive  extended  from  Villefranque,  across  the  St 
Jean    Pied  de  Port  road,    to    Vieux    Moguerre, 
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Morillo  being  at  Urcurray,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  ^>«c.  lo, 
at  Hasparren,  to  protect  the  rear. 

On  the  left  bank,  Hope,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
demonstration  on  the  8th,  had  fallen  back  towards 
his  original  position. 

Thus  the  actual  "passage,"  or  crossing,  of  the 
Nive  was  skilAilly  accomplished  with  a  com- 
paratively small  loss  of  about  800  men,  chiefly 
incurred  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
French  loss  was  about  the  same. 

But  the  next  day  Soult  began  a  series  of  well- 
conceived  and  desperate  efforts,  first  on  the  left 
bank  and  afterwards  on  the  right,  to  diive  Wel- 
lington back. 

These  are  sometimes  called  the  Battles  of  the 
Nive,  but  usually  the — 

BATTLES   fi£F0B£  BAYONNE 

December  10th  to  ISthy  1818 

(See  plan  f  aoing  page  886) 

and  included  sanguinary  engagements  which  have 
made  the  country  around  Bayonne  and  Biarritz — ^the 
Mayor's  House  (or  Ch&teau  Laborde),  Barrouilhet, 
Arcangues  with  its  church,  Garrat's  House  (or 
Ch&teau  d'Urdains  or  d'Urdanche),  and  St.  Pierre — 
historical  ground,  of  deep  interest  to  those  who  are 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  British  troops  and 
their  allies  in  this  war.* 

^This  comer  of  France  between  the  Bidaasoa  and  Bordeaoz  has 
alfloan  interest  for  Englishmen  from  having  been  for  three  cen« 
tariee  under  the  British  Crown.  The  Bkck  Prince  held  his  Court  at 
Bordeaux,  where  Richard  II.  was  bom^  and  English  troope  occupied 
Fnenterabia  and  the  neighbourhood  in  1512^  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (BaUki  rmmd  BiarrUz,  by  lieutenaut-Colonel  W.  Hill 
James,  1896). 
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rw.  J  ft,       The  general  character  of  these  battles  was  briefly 
tins: — 

December  10th 
Early  on  December  10th,  Soult,  having  with- 
drawn his  troops  facing  Wellington  and  Hill,  north 
of  Villefranque,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive,  and 
leaving  only  8,000  men  to  garrison  the  Front  of 
ftlousserolles,  fell  with  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
force — about  60,000  men — and  40  guns  upon  the 
Allies  on  the  left  bank,  now  made  up  to  about 
30,000,  with  24  guns,  under  Sir  John  Hope- 
Wellington,  at  this  time  unaware  that  the  French 
position  north  of  Villefranque  had  been  evacuated 
ill  the  night,  was  about  to  attack  it ;  while  on  the 
left  bank,  Hope,  having  completed  his  demonstration 
of  the  previous  evening  to  aid  in  the  passage  of 
the  river,  had  fallen  back  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
force  towards  his  old  cantonments.  The  1st  Division 
Wtis  near  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  5th  between  that 
and  Bidart,  and  both  divisions  were  excessively 
fatigued  from  their  recent  marches  and  exertions. 

The  Light  Division  had  received  orders  to 
withdraw  to  Arbonne,  but  a  part  only  had  marched, 
when  General  Kempt,  commanding  one  of  its 
brigades,  having  observed  indications  of  an  impend- 
ing attack,  stopped  the  remainder  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, occupying  with  them  and  two  mountain 
guns  the  church  and  mansion-house  of  Arcangues, 
and  making  what  other  rapid  dispositions  were 
possible  to  meet  the  French  onset. 

The  advanced  line  of  the  Allies  now  held  the 
biuad  ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  behind  the  "tanks" 
and  rivulet,  with  outposts  at  Anglet  and  Biarritz ; 
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the  ridge  at  Arcangues,  separated  by  a  wooded  i^-  io> 
valley  from  that  of  Barrouilhet ;  also  the  church 
and  churchyard  of  Arc^gues,  the  mansion- 
house  (covered  by  abattis),  and  Garrat's  House, 
near  which  was  inundated  ground.  The  pickets 
of  the  Light  Division  were  thrown  forward  on 
three  prominent  tongues  of  land  jutting  out  to  the 
north ;  the  4th  Division  was  some  miles  behind 
Arcangues ;  and  a  brigade  of  the  7th  Division 
towards  the  bridge  at  Urdains,  with  the  remainder 
behind  St.  Barbe. 

The  wooded  valleys  and  hilly  spurs  in  advance 
of  the  line,  the  marshy  flats  and  deep  roads, 
fortimately  delayed  the  French,  obliging  them  to 
move  slowly  and  upon  a  narrow  front. 

When  their  guns  opened,  Wellington,  then 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nive,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  heights 
in  Hill's  front,  directed  Beresford  to  throw  an 
additional  bridge  across  the  river  near  Ville- 
franque,  recrossed  with  the  8rd  and  6th  Divisions, 
and  made  towards  Arcangues,  in  which  direction 
he  also  ordered  the  portion  of  the  7th  Division  at 
St.  Barbe,  as  well  as  the  4th  Division ;  but  these 
reinforcements  could  not  arrive  for  some  time. 

Before  they  did  so  Soult  had  pressed  the  attack, 
his  troops  being  formed  in  two  corps  under  Reille 
and  Clausel ;  the  former  moving  against  Hope  by  the 
Bayonne  road,  the  latter  against  Arcangues ;  ViUatte 
in  reserve  followed  Reille,  and  D'Erlon  was  behind 
Clausel.  The  Allied  pickets  were  driven  in  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  those  of  the  Light  Division 
falling  back  towards  Arcangues ;  but  owing  to  the 
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T^^  10,  difficult  ground,  it  was  mid-day  before  the  main 
position  was  seriously  attacked. 

The  contest  then  raged  fiercely  along  the  ridge 
of  Barrouilhet  and  at  the  Mayor's  House,  at  Ar- 
cangues,  the  church  and  churchyard,  the  mansion- 
house,  and  Garrat's  House. 

But  the  defenders,  both  Portuguese  and  British, 
severely  handled  as  they  were,  stood  their  groimd 
with  a  brilliant  courage-  At  Barrouilhet  a  brigade 
of  the  5th  Division,  coming  up  at  last  in  support, 
became  at  once  hotly  engaged  ;  it  was  followed  by 
others,  and  after  three  successive  attacks  had  been 
repulsed — ^although  Villatte  still  threatened  Hope's 
right,  and  his  skirmishers  had  even  advanced 
towards  Arbonne — Reille,  at  8  p.m.,  retired,  baffled 
in  all  his  efforts. 

At  Arcangues  the  main  position  was  never 
carried,  though  the  fighting  was  severe.  Napier,* 
alluding  to  an  impression  to  the  contrary,  arising, 
he  says,  from  an  inaccurate  phrase  in  a  public 
despatch,  states  that  the  pickets  only  were  forced 
back,  and  that  no  entrenchments  had  been  thrown 
up  on  the  position,  though  they  had  been  traced 
out. 

Soult,  in  the  afternoon,  was  preparing  to  renew 
the  attack  with  fresh  divisions,  when,  perceiving  the 
approach  of  Wellington's  reinforcements  from  the 
right  of  the  Nive,  he  anticipated  an  attack  upon 
himself  near  Urdains,  and  gave  up  the  idea. 

The  AlUes  bivouacked  through  the  night  upon 
tlie  field  of  battle,  having  lost  in  the  day's  fighting 
about  1,500  men,  the  French  about  2,000. 

*  English  Battles  and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula  (1862),  p.  462. 
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December  Wth  ^©c-  H- 

o         12,  181S 
The    next    day    a    reconnoitring    force    from 

Hope*s    command    was    sent    out    to    ascertain 

the  whereabouts    of   the    enemy.      Perhaps    too 

rashly    it   entered   the    village   of  Pucho,  where 

it   was   assailed  by    a    very  superior    force    and 

driven  back.     Soult  then  renewed  the  attack  upon 

the  ridge  of  Barrouilhet,  the  defenders  of  which 

were  at  the  time  somewhat  scattered,  collecting 

fueL 

The  French  passed  the  tanks  and  seized  the 

outbuildings  of  the  Mayor's  House.     The  tumult 

was  great,  and  the  fighting  hand-to-hand ;  but  once 

more  they  were  in  the  end  repulsed,  though  a 

cannonade   on  the  Allied  position  was  kept  up 

imtil  dark,  the  loss  on  each  side  on  this  day  being 

about  600. 

December  \9ih 

On  December  12th  an  artillery  duel  went  on  for 
many  hours,  with  a  loss  to  each  side  of  about 
400,  and  on  that  evening,  Soult,  foiled  in  his 
eflForts  against  Wellington's  left,  prepared  to  over- 
power Hill,  if  possible,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nive. 

Wellington,  having  anticipated  that  he  might 
make  this  attempt,  had  ordered  the  6th  Division 
back  again  across  the  river  to  reinforce  Hill,  who, 
having  observed  French  troops  crossing  the  bridge 
at  Bayonne,  had  himself  called  up  the  British 
brigade  at  Urcurray. 

But  unfortunately,  during  the  night  of  the  12th, 
heavy  rain   so  swelled   the  Nive  that  the  bridge 
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Dec  la,   near  Villefranque,  forming  the  most  direct  eom- 
^^'        munication  with  Wellington,  was  carried  away. 

December  13^ 

Thus,  at  dawn  on  December  18th,  Hill  was  in 
a  critical  position.  His  isolated  force  of  14,000 
men  and  14  gwis  was  faced  in  front  by  85,000 
French,  while  in  his  rear  Paris's  division  and 
the  French  cavalry  were  watched  by  Morillo's 
Spaniards  and  some  British  horse,  inferior  to  them 
in  strength. 

Early  on  that  day,  D^Erlon,  in  advance,  with  the 
divisions  of  D'Armagnac,  Abb^,  and  Daricau, 
Foy  and  Maransin  being  in  support,  assailed  Hill's 
position,  the  right  of  which,  under  Byng,  was  near 
Vieux  Moguerre,  the  centre  near  St.  Pierre,  and 
the  left,  under  Pringle,  near  Villefranque. 

Then,  along  the  whole  position,  one  of  the 
most  bloody  contests  of  the  war  ensued.*  At 
one  time  the  crest  of  the  heights  at  St.  Pierre 
was  temporarily  carried,  and  more  than  once 
the  defenders  were  borne  back,  recovering  their 
ground  again  by  fierce  bayonet  charges. 

*  The  battle  of  December  IStb  is  tenned  by  English  writers 
^'St  Pierre,"  by  French  "Moguerre."  The  little  hamlet  of  Loste 
(or  Lostenia)^  in  the  commune  of  St.  Pierre  d'Irube,  marksthe  centre 
of  the  British  position^  and  is  often  spoken  of  stilly  locally,  as  "  St. 
Pierre"  and  "Haute  St.  Pierre."  The  village  of  St,  Pierre  d^Irvhe, 
near  Bayonne,  was  occupied  by  the  French.  Changes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood since  the  war  have  made  information  as  to  what  these  have 
been  very  useful  to  those  visiting  the  battlefields  near  Biarritz  or 
Bayonne  ;  and  this  is  supplied  in  Battles  around  Bayonne  and  A  Bad 
Fwr  Hours,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Hill  James^  late  31st  Regiment, 
well  acquainted  with  this  locality,  published  in  1896-7.  From  want  of 
it,  the  writer  once  wasted  some  little  time  between  Arcangues  and  St^ 
Pierre.  The  heights  held  by  the  Allies  may  be  roughly  said  to  average 
from  250  to  nearly  400  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Hill  had  boldly  thrown  all  his  reserves  into  the  Dec.  13, 
fight  when,  about  12*80  p.m.,  Wellington,  having  ^^^^ 
repaired  the  bridge  at  Villefranque,  arrived  with 
the  6th  Division,  the  4th  and  8rd  closely  following ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  the  actual  scene  of 
ccmtest  Hill  had  himself  repulsed  the  French, 
winning  gallantly  a  hard-fought  fidd.  At  2  o'clock 
Wellington  ordered  a  general  advance,  and  Soult 
fell  back  to  Bayonne.  The  Allied  loss  on  this  day 
was  about  1,500,  the  French  from  8,000  to  4,000. 

Thus  ended  the  Battles  before  Bayonne,  which, 
as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  Nive  on  December 
9th,  are  all  commemorated  in  the  word  "Nive," 
as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal  and  a  battle- 
honour. 

In  them  the  loss  of  the  Allies  was  in  all  nearly 
6,000,  five  general  officers  (viz.  Hope,  Robinson, 
Barnes,  Le  Cor,  and  Ashworth)  being  wounded ; 
that  of  the  French  was  between  6,000  and  7,000. 
Napier  writes:  "It  is  agreed  by  French  and 
English  that  the  battle  of  St.  Pierre  was  one  of 
the  most  desperate  of  the  whole  war." 

Wellington  bore  testimony  to  the  services  of  all 
the  troops  in  his  despatch,  and  speaks  of  the  British 
and  Portuguese  artillery  as  having  **  disrtinguished 
themselves." 

How  wearied  the  men  must  have  been,  marching 
and  fighting  for  days  on  the  heavy  ground,  con- 
stantly wet,  with  little  food,  and  sleeping  in  the 
open  through  the  cold  December  nights.  But  how 
gallantly  they  fought !  The  British  and  Portuguese 
nations  can  regard  these  battles  with  very  just  pride. 

80 
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Sir  John  Hope  was  wounded,  and  his  clothes  were 
pierced  by  seven  bullets.  The  staff  and  superior 
officers  fell  in  numbers — ^the  command  of  the 
1st  Brigade  5th  Division  devolving  at  Barrouilhet 
(on  December  10th)  upon  Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major  Tonson,  of  the  84th.  Greneral  Sir  John 
Byng,  for  his  gallantry  with  his  command  under 
Hill,  received  an  au^entation  to  his  arms  of 
the  colours  of  the  81st  Regiment  (now  the  1st 
Battalion  East  Surrey),  and  the  word  "  Moguerre." 

But  bravery  was  not  the  sole  high  quality 
evinced.  Kempt's  quick  arrangement  of  the  out- 
posts, and  assumption  of  responsibility  early  on 
the  10th  ;  the  coolness  of  Colonel  Cameron  on  the 
same  day,  who,  with  the  9th  Regiment,  on  being 
attacked  simultaneously  in  front  and  rear,  dis- 
posed of  both  attacks  successfully;  Hill's  able 
guidance  of  the  battle  at  St.  Pierre  on  the  18th, 
in  a  manner  which  "  in  less  eventful  times  would 
have  made  him  the  hero  of  a  nation,"* — all 
these  were  illustrations  of  those  mihtary  qualities 
which  make  leaders  of  men. 

Napier  writes  thus  of  some,  among  other,  dis- 
tinguished regiments :  "  How  desperately  did  the 
50th  t  and  Portuguese  fight  to  give  time  for  the 
92nd  J  to  rally  and  reform  behind  St.  Pierre  I  How 
gloriously  did  that  regiment  come  forth  again  to 
charge,  with  their  colours  flying  and  their  national 
music  playing  as  if  going  to  a  review  1  This  was  to 
understand  war."  And  the  proof  that  it  was  to 
•*  understand  war  "  is  that  the  leader  of  the  attacking 

*  Napier's  PenmstOar  War  (Ed.  1840),  p.  409. 
t  Now  let  Battalion  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment 
X  2nd  Battalion  Gordon  Highlanders. 
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French,  thinking  that  this  last  regiment,  shattered 
in  the  previous  fighting,  was  probably  the  head  of 
a  fresh  reinforcement,  hesitated,  and  then  fell  back 
for  good. 

What  is  especially  brought  out  by  the  Battles 
before  Bayonne,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nive,  is 
the  advantage  which  may  be  gained  by  holding 
a  central  position  with  respect  to  a  surrounding, 
or  partially  surrounding,  enemy,  and  also  the 
risk  of  dividing  an  army  by  a  river  having  over  it 
few  bridges  and  subject  to  become  unfordable  by 
sudden  rises.  Soult,  at  Bayonne,  able  to  move 
rapidly  up  either  bank  of  the  Nive,  could  throw 
a  larger  force  against  Barrouilhet,  Arcangues,  or 
St  Pierre,  than  Wellington,  with  the  Nive  dividing 
his  army,  could  within  some  hours  assemble 
there  to  oppose  him.  This  was  to  possess  with 
regard  to  Wellington  the  advantage  of  what,  in 
technical  military  language,  is  termed  **  interior 
lines," 

Both  on  the  left  and  right  banks  of  the  Nive 
the  Allied  position  was  in  consequence  very  nearly 
carried;  and  Napier  considers  that,  had  Soult  at- 
tacked Arcangues  alone  (and  not  Barrouilhet  as 
well)  with  his  whole  force  on  December  10th, 
he  must  have  overwhelmed  the  Light  Division. 
This  would  have  been  a  serious  reverse  to  the 
Allies,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  the  day 
might  not  have  been  retrieved  after  reinforcements 
had  come  up. 

The  mere  possession  of  "interior  lines"  will 
not    of   itself,  it   must  be  said,  secure    victory. 
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The  possessor  must  not  only  be  able  to  reach 
the  point  aimed  at  in  greater  numbers  than  his 
adversary,  but  be  quickly  victorious  there ;  other- 
wise his  opponent,  while  holding  him  in  front, 
may  with  some  part  of  his  surrounding  force 
make  against  him  a  successful  flank  attack,  and 
the  tables  may  be  turned  It  has  been  held 
also  that  the  depth,  fire-power,  and  mobility  of 
large  modem  armies  will  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  break  through  them  quickly  in  the 
future. 

But  in  the  case  of  Soult's  advance  on  Decem- 
ber 10th,  there  was  practically  no  chance  of  such 
a  flanking  counter-attack  being  made  by  the 
Allies.  His  left  was  protected  by  the  Nive, 
flowing  between  him  and  Wellington ;  opposite 
his  right  Sir  John  Hope's  troops  had  partly 
withdrawn  from  their  advanced  position,  and  the 
Allied  line  to  be  pierced  was  of  no  great  depth. 

Soult's  plan  of  attack  was  exceedingly  skilful  and 
well  timed.  It  was  "  conceived  with  genius  ;  but 
in  execution  it  failed  "* — ^partly,  perhaps,  because 
the  whole  of  his  strength  was  not  thrown  upon  one 
point,  while  the  ground  compelled  him  to  attack 
on  a  narrow  front ;  and  partly  because  the  resistance 
made  was  so  extremely  determined. 

Na,pier  considers,  with  apparent  reasoa,  that  the 
troops  with  Hope  on  the  left  of  the  Nive  should, 
on  the  morning  of  December  10th,  have  been 
more  collected  and  prepared  for  battle  thaiji  they 
were,  and  that  Soult's  energy  and  skill  had  been 

•  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (Ed.  1840),  vol.  yif  i^.  401. 
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much  underrated  Though  the  Allies  had  no 
mtention  of  bringing  on  a  battle  themselves  upon 
the  left  bank  that  day,  their  position  along  the 
ridges  of  Barrouilhet  and  Arcangues  was  one 
which  it  was  desirable  to  maintain,  and  the  chance 
that  the  French  might  attack,  as  they  did,  was 
necessarily  a  possibility.  The  exact  reason  why 
the  Allied  troops  on  the  left  bank  were  permitted 
to  be  so  dispersed,  after  the  passage  of  the  Nive^ 
is  not  very  clear;  but  that  it  was  due  to  over* 
confidence,  and  that  Soult's  energy  had  been  under- 
rated, is  the  more  probable,  because  he  had  neither 
at  the  Bidassoa  nor  the  Nivelle  assumed  the 
offensive.  Had  he  on  December  10th  delayed  his 
attack  but  a  few  hours,  the  situation  would  have 
changed ;  Wellington  would  then  have  attacked  him, 
and  he  would  have  been  placed  on  his  defence. 

In  the  rise  of  the  Nive  on  the  night  of  the  1 2th, 
good  fortune  did  not  fight  for  Wellington ;  but 
the  lesson  of  these  Battiw  ^  that  taught  in  many 
other  campaigns,  that  the  possible,  and  not  alone 
the  expected,  must  be  guarded  against  in  war. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  passage  oi  the 
Nive  are  reserved  for  the  comments  upon  the 
whole  campaign. 

Shortly  after  the  battles  which  have  been  above 
described,  Soult  took  up  the  following  rather  ex- 
tended position  (see  Map  VIII.,  opposite  page  486). 

His  right  rested  upon  Bayonne;  thence,  pro- 
tected by  redoubts,  it  followed  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adour  to  beyond  its  junction  with  the  Gave 
de  Pau.    Then  it  bent  to  the  south-east  behind  the 
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Dea  Bidouze  to  St.  Palais,  advanced  posts  being  on  the 
^®'3  Joyeuse  and  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  Bridges 
were  fortified  on  the  Adour  at  Port  de  Lanne,  and 
on  the  Pan  at  Peyrehorade  (where  depdts  were 
formed) ;  as  well  as  at  points  on  the  Bidouze,  and 
at  Navarreins  on  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  etc.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  incite  a  guerilla  warfare  against 
the  Allies;  but  the  inhabitants  of  France,  justly 
treated  by  Wellington,  would  not  respond  to  this. 

Wellington — Hope  before  Bayonne  forming  the 
left,  Beresford  the  centre,  and  Hill  the  right — 
while  still  watching  Bayonne  from  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Nive,  pushed  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adour  to  Urt ;  his  light  cavalry  were  posted  along 
the  Joyeuse ;  and  a  division  at  Urcurray  held  the 
St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  road. 

As  far  as  possible  the  French  navigation  of 
the  Adoiu:  was  interrupted  from  the  left  bank, 
and  by  seizing  an  island  in  the  river,  so  that 
French  vessels  could  only  pass  under  fire,  or  by 
stealth  at  night.  Soult  had  thus  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  supplies,  and  this  would  have  been  still 
fiirther  increased  had  a  sufficiently  strong  naval 
force  been  available  to  stop  the  coasting  trade 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne. 

The  Allied  supplies  were  drawn  mainly  from 
the  sea  through  the  port  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz^  which 
was  declared  a  free  port ;  and  by  special  proclama- 
tion protection  was  granted  to  all  trading  vessels 
— French  included — in  the  Adour,  Nivelle,  and 
certain  harbours  on  the  coast.  This  measure  much 
encouraged  the  provision  of  supplies,  but  it  was  a 
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disinterested  one  on  Wellington's  part,  as  he  Dec. 
deprived  himself  by  it  of  prize-money  which  would  ^^^^ 
have  otherwise  fallen  to  him. 

He  had  again,  at  this  time,  to  issue  severe  orders 
against  pillage,  and  kept  Morillo's  Spaniards  under 
arms  daily,  for  a  time,  as  a  punishment. 

In  reply  to  remonstrances  as  to  this,  he  wrote* : 
"  If  I  was  wicked  enough  to  suflTer  pillage,  you 
cannot  suppose  that  France,  rich  as  she  is,  could 
sustain  your  troops  if  given  up  to  plimder.  .  .  . 
Ask  General  Alava  or  General  O'Lawlor  how 
many  times  I  have  put  the  English  and  Portuguese 
troops  under  arms  in  Spain  to  save  the  Spanish 
villages  and  country,  and  you  will  see  that  at  least 
I  am  unpartial." 

At  the  same  time  he  promulgated  a  manifesto 
to  the  French  people  that  they  could  not  be  both 
at  peace  and  war  with  him,  and  that  he  would  burn 
their  villages,  and  put  to  death  the  inhabitants,  if 
they  took  up  arms  against  his  troops.  His  acts  at 
this  period  were  the  measure  of  his  firm  deter- 
mination to  enforce  justice,  and  were  certainly  in 
the  best  interests  of  his  army. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1818  in  the  south  of  France ;  the  two  armies,  with 
the  exception  of  occasional  cavahy  skirmishes  and 
minor  affairs,  remaining  inactive  until  February, 
1814. 

COMMENTS   ON  THE  CAMPAIGN 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  opening 
of  this  campaign,  Wellington's  talents,  strikingly 

*  Letter  from  St  Jean  de  Luz  to  General  Don  M.  Frejre, 
December  24th,  1813. 
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shown. though  they  had  been,  were  not  entirely 
recognised  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
was  "still  starved  by  his  own  Government,  still 
neglected  by  the  Governments  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  still  hampered  for  lack  of  means  at  a  time 
when,  in  order  to  give  him  free  action,  no  sacrifice^ 
financial  or  otherwise,  should  have  been  accounted 
too  great "  * ;  and  Napier,  referring  to  all  this, 
writes  t : — 

''Be  it  remembered  now  that  these  dangers, 
difficulties,  and  vexations,  though  related  in 
succession,  happened  not  one  after  another  but  all 
together ;  that  it  was  when  crossing  the  Bidassoa, 
breaking  through  the  mountain  fortifications  of 
Soult,  passing  the  Nive,  fighting  the  battles  in 
front  of  Bayonne,  and  when  still  greater  and  more 
intricate  combinations  were  to  be  arranged,  that 
all  the  vials  of  folly  and  enmity  were  poured  upon 
his  head.  Who,  then,  shall  refrise  to  admire  the 
undaunted  firmness,  the  unwearied  temper  and 
vigilance,  the  piercing  judgment,  with  which  he 
steered  his  gallant  vessel,  and  with  a  flowing  sail, 
unhurt,  liirough  this  howling  storm  of  passion, 
this  tumultuous  sea  of  folly." 

It  is  the  temper,  courage,  and  self-^control  he 
then  evinced  which,  in  addition  to  his  military 
capacity,  make  Wellington  a  standard  for  all  British 
officers  to  place  before  themselves.  He  was  dis- 
concerted by  no  unlooked-for  incidents,  he  lost 
heart  under  no  misfortunes. 


*  Memoir  qf  the  Duke  qf  WelHngUm,  by  tbe  Rev.  6.  R  Gleig,  partly 
from  the  French  of  M.  Brialmont  (1862). 
t  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (Ed.  1840)^  voL  vt  p.  474 
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It  must  have  been  especially  galling  to  him  to 
have  felt  compelled  to  send  back  25,000  Spanish 
troops  into  Spain,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  when  nmnbers  were  of  such  importance. 

As  Sir  Edward  Hamley  says,*  "  There  is  hardly 
a  general  named  in  history  who,  at  such  a  crisis, 
would,  for  such  a  scruple,  so  have  weakened  his 
force-" 

He  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst  on  November  21st, 
1818 :  ''  If  I  had  20,000  Spaniards  paid  and  fed  I 
should  have  Bayonne.  If  I  had  40,000  I  do  not 
know  where  I  should  stop.  Now  I  have  both  the 
20,000  and  the  40,000,  but  I  have  not  the  means 
of  paying  and  supplying  them,  and  if  they  plunder 
they  will  ruin  alL"  So  he  s^nt  these  troops  back, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  of  their  comimand. 

In  this  action,  however,  there  was  poUcy  as  well 
as  humanity.  What  he  saved  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  army  by  his  attitude  at  this  time  can 
never  be  exactly  known;  but  it  may  partly  be 
measured  by  the  loss  of  life,  delay,  inconvenience, 
and  expense  which  guerilla  warfare  usually  entails 
upon  an  enemy ;  did  entail  upon  the  French  in 
this  war,  and  in  a  minor  degree  upon  ourselves 
in  our  late  operations  against  the  Boers  in  South 
Afiica.  This  warfare  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  stirred  up  by  the  violence  and  excess  of 
unpaid  and  ill-disciplined  troops  in  France. 

The  river  passages  of  Wellington,  from  that  oi 
the  Douro,  in  1800,  to  those  of  the  Bidassoa, 
Nivelle,  and  Nive  in  1813,  as  well  as  that  notable 

*  Weiiin^ftan'9  Career  (jLbdO). 
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one  of  the  Adour  (in  1814),  which  we  shall  describe 
ill  the  next  chapter,  afford  excellent  examples  of 
the  methods  by  which  strong  positions  behind 
river  lines  may  and  have  been  carried. 

Wellington's  skill  in  these,  both  in  his  plans  and 
the  arrangements  for  their  execution,  was  marked. 
On  each  occasion  there  was  great  secrecy  as  to 
the  moment  and  design  of  attack,  smprise  entering 
more  or  less  into  all ;  and  also  great  attention  to 
details ;  every  effort  was  made  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  what  was  contemplated,  and  the 
attack,  once  delivered,  was  closely  and  strongly 
supported  at  the  decisive  point  where  it  was  in- 
tended to  break  through. 

In  dealing  with  the  battles  which  took  place 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Bidassoa  and  Nivelle  we 
have  already  said  enough  as  to  what  they  teach ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  the  Nive  and 
the  battles  before  Bayonne,  have  pointed  out  the 
danger  incurred  by  dividing  an  army  into  two 
portions  separated  by  a  river. 

The  reasons  why  WeUington  deUberately  incurred 
this  danger  were  apparently  that  it  was  with  him 
not  a  question  of  what  he  would  wish,  but  of 
what  risk,  among  others,  he  must  accept. 

He  could  not  remain  where  he  was,  cooped  up 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  and  the  sea. 
In  that  cramped  position  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  forage  for  his  mounted  troops,  impracticable"^ 
to  turn  to  full  account  his  100  field-guns  and 
8,000  cavalry,  and  impossible  to  actively  prosecute 
the  war. 

But  if  he  could  establish  himself  on  the  right 
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bank  he  could  then  mtemipt  the  French  communi- 
cations, both  by  water  along  the  Adour,  and  by 
road  with  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port ;  gain  scope  for 
his  own  troops ;  obtain  the  forage  and  other 
supplies  he  needed;  and  communicate  throughout 
a  more  extended  district  with  the  many  French 
who  were  disaffected  towards  Napoleon.  Thus, 
there  were  very  strong  reasons  why  he  should,  if 
possible,  occupy  the  right  bank. 

He  could  not,  however,  turn  the  French  right, 
which  rested  on  the  sea;  he  could  not  carry  it 
without  heavy  loss,  and  possibly  a  siege  of  Bayonne; 
he  could  not  move  his  whok  army  across  the  Nive 
without  giving  up  his  own  communications  with 
the  coast  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  It  therefore 
remained  solely  either  to  follow  the  bold,  if  some- 
what dangerous,  plan  which  he  adopted,  of  occupy- 
ing both  banks,  or  to  withdraw.  He  was  not  the 
man  to  accept  the  latter  alternative,  so  his  choice 
was  the  former. 

Napier  writes  as  to  this  * :  "  The  invasion  of  France 
was  not  his  own  operation ;  it  was  the  project 
of  the  English  cabinet  and  the  Allied  sovereigns. 
Both  were  naturally  urging  him  to  complete  it, 
and  to  pass  the  Nive  and  free  his  flanks  was  in- 
dispensable if  he  would  draw  any  profit  from  his 
victory  of  November  10th.t  .  .  .  WeUington's 
choice  here  was  between  a  shamefril  inactivity 
or  a  dangerous  enterprise." 

"  Strategy,"  writes  Moltke,t  the  great  Prussian 

*  Napier's  Peninmdar  War  (Ed.  1840),  vol.  vi.  pp.  40C,  407. 

t  The  passage  of  the  Nivelle. 

}  Tactical  and  Strategical  Esmys,  hy  Moltke  (1869). 
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strategist,  '^  is  a  system  of  expediencies ;  it  is  more 
than  a  science.  We  must  with  proper  tact  under- 
stand a  situation  which  at  every  moment  assumes 
a  different  aspect,  and  then  do  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  thing  with  firmness  and  circum- 
spection." Such  was  the  strategy  of  Wellington 
at  the  passage  of  the  Nive. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  dividing  his  army  by 
a  river,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  he 
acted,  in  principle  at  all  events,  as  Moltke  did, 
when  in  1866  he  planned  to  fight  a  battle,  if 
necessary,  near  Koeniggratz  or  Pardubits,  with  the 
two  main  portions  of  the  Prussian  army  separated 
by  the  River  Elbe  and  two  fortresses.* 

It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  imply  that  the  cases 
are  entirely  analogous,  but  merely  that  the  risk 
of  operating  with  forces  divided  by  a  river  was 
in  both  cases  deliberately  faced  for  a  great  object 

*  Development  of  StraUgicdl  Scienee  during  the  I9th  Century,  by 
lieatenant-Genenl  von  CsBinmerer,  translated  by  Karl  von  Donat 
(1905),  p.  188. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  tllANCE,  1814 
PASSAGE    OF   THE   GAVES,»   AND    THE   ADOUR    BELOW 
BAYONNE-ORTHBS-^TOULOUSB-CONCLUSION  OF  PEACE 


In  the  early  part  of  Fehruary,  1814,  Wellington 
re*commenced  operations,  the  Allied  and  French 
armies  then  oecup3dng  much  the  same  positions 
which  they  had  held  in  December,  1818  (see 
pages  887,  888,  and  Map  VIII.,  facing  page  486). 

The  main  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  draw 
away  Soult's  attention  from  Bayonne,  so  that 
he  himself  might  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Adour 
below  tliat  town,  and  invest  Bayonne  on  both 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  Allied  army  was  now  superior  in  strength 
to  the  French,  for  some  of  Soult's  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  by  Napoleon,  while  his  young  conscripts 
had  deserted  in  considerable  numbers^  though  they 
were  shortly  afterwards  replaced  by  others. 

Soult's  army  in  the  field — i.e.  exclusive  of 
garrisons — ^numbered  about  85,000,  with  40  guns  t ; 
the  Anglo-POTtuguese  army,  about  70,000,  with 

*  '*  Gave  '^  18  a  term  used  in  the  PTrenees  to  denote  a  mountainoufs 
Btnam^  or  torrent 

t  Writing  to  the  Emperor  on  Jannary  19th,  1814,  Soult  states  that 
his  availahle  force  is  37,000  infantry,  3,840  cavalry,  and  43  guns 
{OamfQifni$d^MoiMluaa9uU  6f»  1813-U,  by  Commandant  Clerc,  1804). 
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Feb.  95  guns ;  but  of  these  more  than  80,000  were 
1814  required  to  watch  Bayonne  and  other  French 
posts ;  so  that,  in  the  battles  which  shortly  after- 
wards ensued,  the  actual  numbers  contending  in 
the  field  were  often  nearly  equal,  and  the  French 
sometimes  even  stronger  than  their  opponents. 
About  80,000  Spanish  troops  were  also  available, 
but,  for  reasons  before  explained,  Wellington  was 
reluctant  to  employ  large  bodies  of  these  in 
France,  unless  it  became  really  essential 

Leaving  Hope  with  the  left  of  the  army  to 
close  in  upon  Bayonne,  Wellington  conunenced, 
with  the  centre  under  Beresford  and  right  under 
Hill,  an  enveloping  movement  round  the  extreme 
French  left,  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
across  the  upper  portion  of  the  Rivers  Joyeuse, 
Bidouze,  Gave  de  Mauleon,  Gave  d'Oleron,  and 
Gave  de  Pau,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  "  Passage  of  the  Gaves/' 

He  alludes  thus  to  this  operation  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Bathurst  of  March  1st,  1814 :  "  The  move- 
ments of  the  right  of  the  army  were  intended  to 
divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  the  preparations 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  and  Passages  for  the  passage 
of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne ;  and  to  induce  him 
to  move  his  force  to  the  left,  in  which  objects  they 
succeeded  completely." 

During  February  14th  and  15th,  1814,  the 
troops  under  Hill,  after  a  severe  combat  at  Garris 
on  the  latter  date,  drove  back  the  French  posts 
beyond  the  Joyeuse  and  towards  St  Palais, 
sending  also  a  force  to  cut  the  communication 
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with  St.   Jean  Pied  de  Port     Then  Wellington,  Feb. 
threatening,  in  order  to  deceive  Soult,  a  passage  of  ^^^^ 
the  Adour  above  Bayonne  at  Urt,  forced  the  enemy 
back  over  the  Bidouze  and  Gave  de  Mauleon. 

On  the  18th,  Beresford  and  Hill  extended  from 
the  lower  Joyeuse,  which  formed  the  pivot  upon 
which  Wellington  was  sweeping  round  the  French, 
along  the  Rivers  Adour  and  Bidouze,  and  for- 
ward to  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave 
d'Oleron,  between  Sauveterre  and  Navarreins,  while 
Soult,  having  left  a  force  in  Bayonne,  came  out 
with  the  remainder  to  oppose  him,  intending  to 
concentrate  at  Orthes,  which  he  subsequently  made 
his  headquarters. 

On  the  19th  Wellington  proceeded  to  St  Jean 
de  Luz,  from  whence  decked  vessels  were  to  sail 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  his  contemplated  bridge  over  the  river. 
He  wished  to  have  this  bridge  thrown  across  at 
once  under  his  personal  superintendence ;  but  the 
weather  was  so  boisterous  and  unfavourable  that  he 
abandoned  the  attempt  for  the  moment,  and  re- 
turned towards  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  leaving  it  to  Sir 
John  Hope,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Penrose, 
to  establish  a  bridge  at  the  first  opportunity.* 

Six  divisions  of  the  Allied  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry  were  soon  concentrated  between  the  Gave 
de  Mauleon  and  Gave  d'Oleron,  while  Beresford's 
troops  lined  the  Bidouze  to  its  junction  with 
the  Adour, 

*  Wellington's  wishes  as  to  tlie  preparations  for  and  constmction 
of  this  bridge  had  been  previously  given  in  detail  to  Admiral  Penrose 
on  February  7th^  1814.  See  WeUingtim  Despatches  (Ed.  1852),  vol.  viL 
pp.  307-9. 
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On  February  24th  Beresford  shut  in  the  French 
garrison  as  far  as  possible  at  Peyrehorade,  and  the 
Spaniards,  under  Morillo,  that  at  Navarreins,  while 
the  Allies,  after  feints  at  various  other  spots, 
crossed  the  Gave  d'Oleron  between  Sauveterre 
and  Navarreins,  reaching  on  the  25th,  without 
any  serious  loss,  the  Gave  de  Pau. 

Behind  this  river  Soult  was  drawn  up,  chiefly 
at  Orthes  and  towards  Peyrehorade,  and  the 
two  armies  now  fieu^ed  each  other  with  the  Gave 
de  Pau  between  them,  while  Morillo  invested 
Navaireins,  and  another  Spanish  force  watched 
St  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

But  before  we  describe  further  the  operations  of 
Beresford  and  Hill,  under  Wellington,  we  must 
turn  to  those  of  Hope,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Admiral  Penrose,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  diflB- 
cult  task  of  bridging  the  Adour  below  Bayonne. 

The  character  of  this  river  near  its  mouth  we 
have  already  touched  upon,  in  describing  the 
topography  of  the  south  of  France  (see  page  858). 

To  enter  the  river  in  small  vessels  from  the  sea 
was  at  aU  times  difficult,  and  in  rough  weather 
perilous,  owing  to  the  bar,  the  sdiifting  sands,  and 
the  heavy  breakers,  so  that  Soult  had  never  antici- 
pated the  possibility  of  Wellington  attempting 
to  bring  them  up  in  this  way  to  form  a  bridge. 
From  the  deep,  sandy  nature  of  the  country,  also, 
heavy  bridging  materials  could  scarcely  be  brought 
to  the  Adour  by  land  below  Bayonne,  either  quickly 
or  without  attracting  attention,  so  that  no  effort 
to  efiect  a  passage  at  this  point  was  anticipated^ 
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Soult  was,   therefore,   under  no   anxiety   with  Feb. 
respect    to    his    right,    and    so    concentrated   his^®^^ 
troops  and  attention  towards  opposing  Welling- 
ton's operations  against  his  left,  near  Orthes. 

PASSAGE   OF   THE   ADOUR 
Februcury  9.%nd  to  26^A,  1814 

Hope,  with  the  left  of  the  Allied  army,  had  under 
him  about  28,000  men  before  Bayonne,  and  Soult 
about  10,000  within  the  entrenched  camp,  with  a 
flotilla  of  armed  vessels  on  the  lower  Adour. 

On  the  night  of  February  22nd  attempts  to  pass 
the  Adour  at  points  up  the  river  were  threatened, 
from  Arcangues,  Urdains,  and  beyond  the  Nive; 
while  on  the  28rd,  below  Bayonne,  by  means  of 
pontoons  and  rafts,  600  of  the  Guards  and  60th 
Rifles,  having  with  them  some  Congreve  rockets, 
were  rowed  across  under  cover  of  Hope's  guns, 
being  unopposed  in  strength  by  the  enemy,  who  ex- 
pected the  real  passage  to  be  attempted  elsewhere. 

These  men,  supported  by  Hope's  artillery  from 
the  left  bank,  managed  to  hold  their  own  through- 
out the  day — a  few  fortunately  directed  rockets, 
a  projectile  little  known  at  this  time  and  recently 
received  by  Wellington,  causing  great  confusion 
among  the  French. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  a  flotilla  of  large 
decked  boats  (termed  cltasse-niarces)^  which  had 
been  used  for  commissariat  purposes,  came  up  from 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adour, 
having  been  delayed  by  adverse  weather  for 
several  hours. 

2(> 
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Feb.  26  Preceded  by  men-of-war  boats  under  the  charge 
of  naval  officers,  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
bar  under  a  press  of  sail  and  in  a  very  heavy 
sea,  but  only  after  the  loss  of  several  vessels 
and  men,  the  danger  of  the  operation  having 
been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  marks 
indicating  the  proper  channel  had  been  re- 
moved. 

By  noon  on  the  26th  a  boat-bridge,*  the 
foundation  of  which  was  26  chasse-mar^eSy  moored 
head  and  stem  at  intervals  of  40  feet,  and 
available  for  aU  arms,  had  been  constructed 
three  miles  below  Bayonne,  where  the  rapid 
river  was  800  yards  wide;  8,000  men  had  been 
passed  across;  the  enemy's  armed  vessels  forced 
to  retire  higher  up  the  river ;  a  boom  constructed 
above  the  bridge,  which  gunboats  and  batteries  on 
the  bank  were  placed  to  defend ;  and  the  French 
garrison  driven  within  the  walls.  Bayonne  was 
then  invested  closely  on  the  north  as  well  as  the 
south  bank  of  the  A  dour,  preparatory  to  its  being 
besieged 

But  t  "  the  errors  of  the  enemy,  the  matchless 
skill  and  daring  of  the  British  seamen,  and  the 
discipline  and  intrepidity  of  the  British  soldiers, 
combined  by  the  genius  of  Wellington,  were  all 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  stupendous  under- 

*The  writer  travelled  along  the  Adour,  some  years  ago,  in  the 
month  of  January.  At  its  mouth  below  Bayonne,  on  a  calm  day, 
the  water  for  some  500  yards  out  to  sea  was  covered  with  surf,  the 
breakers  in  places  rising  into  green  walls  several  feet  in  height 
One  could  understand,  from  what  the  sea  was  like  on  a  still  day, 
how  dangerous  an  operation  it  must  have  been  to  bring  the  flotilU 
in,  in  the  stormy  weather  in  which  it  entered  the  river, 

t  Napier's  EnglUh  Battles  and  Sieges  m  the  Peninmia,  p.  496. 
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taking,    which    must    always    rank    among    the  Feb,  m, 
prodigies  of  war." 

We  now  turn  back  to  the  operations,  near 
Orthes,  of  Beresford  and  Hill  under  Wellington. 

On  February  26th,  while  false  demonstrations 
were  made  against  Orthes  itself,  Beresford 
crossed  the  Gave  de  Pau.  The  4th  and  7th 
Divisions  passed  it  near  Peyrehorade,  from  which 
point  the  French  withdrew  (concentrating  towards 
Orthes) ;  and  the  8rd  Division,  with  some  cavalry, 
by  a  ford  below  Berenx.  Beresford  then  moved 
along  the  road  towards  Orthes,  throwing  out  a 
detachment  to  cut  the  enemy's  communication  with 
Dax ;  the  6th  and  Light  Divisions,  with  a  cavahy 
force,  were  brought  by  Wellington  to  Berenx, 
where  a  pontoon  bridge  was  thrown  across;  and 
Hill,  on  the  AUied  right,  remained  opposite  Orthes, 

In  this  position  Hill  communicated  with  Beres- 
ford by  the  bridge  at  Berenx,  and  Beresford  with 
Hope  *  through  Peyrehorade,  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Adour.  Wellington  also  ordered  a  permanent 
bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Adour  at  Port  de 
Lanne,  and  directed  Freyre's  Spaniards  to  come 
up  to  that  point. 

To  the  passage  af  the  Pau  Soult  offered  no 
serious  resistance,  as  Beresford  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  before  his  intention  to  dp  so  was  realised  ; 
but  he  now  determined  to  give  battle  to  Welling- 
ton, in  a  defensive  position  covering  Orthes,  where 
the  next  day  Wellington  attacked  him. 

*  Hope  also  on  this  date  (Feb.  26th^  1814)  had  completed  the  in- 
vestment of  Bayonne  on  both  banks  of  the  Adour^  having  succe&afiiil  j 
bridged  the  river. 
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^«^-27#  BATTLE  OF   ORTHES 

814 

February  9nth,  1814 

(See  plan  opposite  page  406) 

The  Allies  in  this  battle  numbered  about  87,000, 
with  48  guns.  The  French  were  of  about  equal 
strength,  with  40  guns. 

Soult's  left,  under  Clausel,  consisting  of  Harispe's 
division  with  other  troops,  rested  on  Orthes  and 
the  heights  between  it  and  Castetarbe,  covering 
the  Orthes — St.  Sever  road. 

His  centre,  under  D'Erlon,  composed  of  the 
divisions  of  Foy  and  D'Armagnac,  was  rather 
retired,  bending  along  a  range  of  hilly  ridges 
behind  which  ran  the  Orthes — Dax  road. 

His  right,  under  Reille,  consisting  of  three 
divisions,  held  the  village  of  St.  Boes  and  the 
heights  adjacent  to  it,  including  a  small  hilly 
plateau  where  the  road  turns  off  towards  Dax. 

Villatte's  division,  with  the  cavalry,  formed  a 
reserve  between  Reille  and  D'Erlon,  overlooking 
the  low  coimtry  behind  St.  Boes. 

Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  French  were  towards 
their  right  and  right  centre.  Twelve  gims  were 
placed  on  the  small  hilly  plateau  near  the  centre 
where  the  road  turned  off  to  Dax,  12  were  on  the  left 
of  the  line,  and  16  with  the  reserve  on  the  Dax  road. 

The  position  is  thus  described  by  Wellington*  : 
"The  heights  on  which  the  enemy  had  placed 
his  army  necessarily  retired  his  centre,  while  the 
strength  of  the  position  gave  extraordinary  advan- 
tages to  the  flanks." 

*  Letter  to  Lord  fiathtirst,  March  1st,  VQl^—WeUingtm  DeipaJtchu 
Ed.  1852),  vol.  vii.  p.  238. 
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It  was,  in  fact,  a  formidable  position  to  carry.  B^b.  aSr 
The  flanks  were  strongly  posted,  and  from  the^®^* 
main  ridge,  to  north  and  south,  descended  several 
long,  narrow  spurs.  On  the  Allied  side  these  would 
impede  the  advance  of  the  attacking  troops, 
dividing  their  line;  while  in  rear  of  the  ridge 
they  could  be  used  by  the  defenders  to  flank  the 
main  position,  and  cover  a  retreat  eastward. 

Wellington  attempted  to  turn  both  Soult's  flanks 
while  advancing  against  his  centre,  hoping,  after 
defeating  him,  to  cut  off^  his  retreat.  To  watch 
the  battle  he  placed  himself  upon  a  commanding 
knoll,  where  there  was  an  old  Roman  camp. 

According  to  instructions,  Beresford,  with  a  force 
including  the  4th  and  7th  Divisions,  moved  from 
the  Peyrehorade  road,  and  attacked  the  French 
right  at  St.  Boes  from  the  north-west. 

Picton,  with  the  8rd  and  6th  Divisions,  crossing 
at  Berenx,  attacked  the  centre. 

•Alten,  with  the  Light  Division,  kept  up  a  com- 
munication between  Beresford  and  Picton,  and 
acted  as  a  reserve. 

Hill,  with  the  2nd  Division,  menaced  the  bridge 
of  Orthes,*  and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  French 
left  towards  Souars. 

By  about  9  a.m.  Beresford's  attack  was  fully 
developed.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  he  carried 
the  village  of  St.  Boes,  but  beyond  it  the  road 
passed  over  a  narrow  neck,  having  a  rough  valley  on 
each  side,  across  which  he  could  not  deploy ;  his 

*  This  bridge  is  a  very  ancient  one,  built  of  solid  stone^  with  three 
arches  and  a  central  tower.  It  was  repaired  in  the  time  of  Uie  Romans, 
bat  the  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known. 
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Feb.  27,   troops  were  exposed  to  a  flanking  fire  from  the 
^®^*        spurs  along  the  Dax  road,  and  were  swept  in  front 
by  the  French  guns ;  while  to  turn  his  opponent's 
position  would  have  required  too  great  an  ex- 
tension of  his  line. 

After  three  hours'  fighting  his  attempt  against 
the  enemy's  right  had  failed ;  and  he  fell  back 
through  St.  Boes,  pressed  by  Reille. 

In  the  meantime  the  8rd  and  6th  Divisions, 
under  Picton,  which  had  closed  upon  the  French 
centre,  had  been  also  forced  back,  and  victory  now 
appeared  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  French. 

At  this  juncture  Wellington's  quick  grasp  of 
the  battlefield  and  handling  of  his  troops  saved  the 
day.  A  sudden  counterstroke  upon  Reille  secured 
victory  (as  at  Talavera  and  Salamanca)  at  a  critical 
moment. 

Observing  fi:om  the  Roman  camp*  that  Reille, 
in  pressing  back  Beresford  on  the  right,  had 
become  separated  from  D'Erlon,  he  directed  the 
62nd  Regiment,  wading  through  a  marshy  ravine 
which  took  them  to  their  knees,  to  mount  the 
ridge  on  Reille's  fiank  and  rear,  while  he  himself, 
with  the  8rd  and  6th  Divisions,  closed  upon 
D'Erlon;  and  Beresford,  with  the  7th  and  4th, 
again  attacked  St.  Boes. 

In  a  short  time  the  tide  of  battle  had  changed. 
Colonel  Colborne,t  so  often  distinguished  before, 

*  From  this  point  one  can  see  the  whole  French  position,  the 
village  of  St.  Boes^  and  the  marshy  ground  across  which  the  52nd 
marched  during  the  hattle.  The  country  consists  largely  of  gorse- 
covered  heath.  The  roads  when  seen  at  about  \hi»  same  period  of  thq 
year  were  deep  in  mud. 
.  t  Afterwards  Lord  Seatoo. 
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was  soon  upon  the  ridge,  between  Reille  and  the  Feb.  27, 
French  centre,  with  the  52nd ;  Beresford,  turning,  ^^^* 
faced  Reille  again ;  Foy  and  D'Armagnac,  of 
D'Erlon's  force,  were  borne  back  under  the  volleys 
of  Wellington's  divisions;  the  hilly  plateau  near 
the  centre  was  carried,  and  from  it  guns  raked 
the  French  ranks ;  the  narrow  neck  beyond  St. 
Boes  was  then  crossed  by  Beresford,  and  Soult's 
retreat  by  the  Dax  road  was  cut  off. 

To  increase  this  discomfiture  of  the  French, 
Hill  on  the  right  had  found  a  ford  above 
Orthes,  at  Souars,  where  the  river,  about  40  yards 
wide,  has  a  firm  gravelly  bottom,  and,  after  some 
fighting,  had  crossed  the  Pau  by  it.  He  was  now 
turning  Soult's  left,  and  threatening  his  line  of 
retreat  to  St.  Sever. 

Wellington  had  thus  won  the  battle,  and  Soult's 
escape  with  his  beaten  army  from  the  field  de- 
pended upon  whether  he  could,  or  could  not, 
withdraw  along  the  St  Sever  road  in  time  to 
forestall  HilL 

It  became  in  the  end  a  race  between  him  and 
Hill  of  some  three  miles  for  the  bridge  at  Sault 
de  Navailles,  over  the  Luy  de  B^am ;  but  here, 
as  on  some  previous  occasions  in  the  war,  the 
French  showed  much  energy  and  skill  in  the 
retreat.  Taking  every  advantage  of  the  favourable 
ground,  they  fell  back,  fighting,  in  good  order 
towards  Sallespisse  and  Sault  de  Navailles.  After 
that  point  the  retreat  became  more  disorderly, 
the  country  being  covered  with  small  scattered 
bands  of  French,  of  whom  some  were  sabred  by  the 
AUied  cavalry  and  others  laid  down  their  arms,. 


I 
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Feb.  28,  Soult,  howcver,  with  the  greater  portion  of  his 
^^^^  force,  gaining  the  bridge  at  Sault  de  Navailles, 
passed  over  it  and  destroyed  it,  when  the  Allied 
pursuit  ceased.  On  the  28th  he  reached  the  Adoui 
at  St.  Sever,  where  he  halted  to  reorganize  his 
army. 

The  Allied  loss  in  the  battle  of  Orthes  was  over 
2,000 ;  Wellington  •  himself,  struck  by  a  spent 
musket-buUet  above  the  thigh,  and  also  G^eral 
Ross,  being  among  the  wounded.  The  French  loss 
was  about  4,000,  and  6  guns. 

"  Orthes,*'  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal  and 
a  battle-honour,  commemorates  this  victory. 

The  battle  of  Orthes  is  remarkable  for  Welling- 
ton's sudden  onslaught  upon  the  French  right  and 
centre  by  thrusting  in  the  Light  Division  be- 
tween Reille  and  D*Erlon,  while  he  himself, 
in  conjunction  with  Beresford,  fell  upon  them 
both  at  the  same  time. 

Reille,  taken  at  the  moment  of  pursuing  Beres- 
ford by  Colbome  in  flank  and  rear,  and  in  front 
by  Beresford  himself  (returning  to  the  attack),  was 
quickly  defeated;  and  D'Erlon,  separated  from  him, 
was  driven  by  Wellington  off  the  ridge. 

In  its  conception  and  its  rapidity  this  counter- 
stroke,  for  such  it  was,  was  as  brilliant  as  that  of 
Salamanca,  though  the  ground  and  circumstances 
permitted  of  the  French  effecting  a  retreat. 
Thus  the  object  of  the  battle  was  partly,  though 
not  entirely,  attained,  and  Napier  writes  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wound  which  Wellington 
had  received  and  which  caused  him  to  ride  with 
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difficulty,  Soult  would  probably  not  have  effected  MarcK, 
his  retreat  as  happily  as  he  did  over  the  Luy  de  ^'^^^ 
Bdam. 

Between  this  point  and  Toulouse  the  character 
of  the  operations  can  be  sufficiently  followed  on 
Map  VII.,  facing  title-page. 

After  the  battle  of  Orthes  Soult  turned  to  the 
eastward  from  St.  Sever,  abandoning  the  road  from 
St  Sever  to  Mont  Marsan,  together  with  his  stores 
at  Mont  Marsan,  and  took  up  a  position  near  Aire 
across  the  road  to  Toulouse.  Here  he  protected 
the  magazines  and  artillery  park  at  Aire,  while 
he  covered  with  his  right  the  road  by  Roquefort 
V    to  Bordeaux,  and  with  his  left  that  to  Pau. 

On  his  march  he  broke  down  as  many  of  the 
bridges  as  he  possibly  could  across  the  numerous 
streams,  and  this,  added  to  violent  storms,  materially 
delayed  the  Allied  pursuit ;  but  on  March  2nd,  1814, 
Hill  with  the  right  came  up  again  with  him  at  Aire. 

COMBAT   OF   AIRE 
March  %nd,  1814 


*) 


At  Aire  sharp  fighting  ensued,  in  which  the 
Allies  lost  150  men ;  but  in  the  end  the  French 
right  was  forced.  Then,  abandoning  all  their 
magazines,  they  retreated  along  both  banks  of  the 
Adour,  through  Plaisance  and  Madiran,  in  the 
direction  of  Maubourget,  covering  Tarbes. 

There  was  now  a  pause  in  the  Allied  pursuit, 
as  a  crisis  of  both  political  and  military  importance 
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M&Tch,     had  occurred  at  Bordeaux,  whence  a  communica- 

1^^^        tion  from  the  Bourbon  party  had  reached  WeUmg- 

ton  that,  if  he  would  approach  the  city  with  a 

force  of  8,000  men,  a  public  declaration  would  be 

made  in  it  against  Napoleon. 

This  was  a  matter  of  much  military  consequence, 
because  in  following  Soult  further  eastward,  into 
the  interior  of  France,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
Wellington  should  be  in  no  fear  of  attack  upon 
his  left  flank  from  the  direction  of  Bordeaux 
and  the  line  of  the  Garonne.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  reinforcements  for  his  army  were  expected 
from  England  and  Portugal,  he  resolved  to  halt 
and  send  Beresford  to  Bordeaux,  not  with  3,000 
I  men,  which  he  considered  inadequate,  but  with 

12,000 ;  and  pending  the  development  of  affairs, 
to  remain  in  observation  of  Soult* 

On  March  12th  Beresford  approached  Bordeaux, 
whence  the  French  garrison  withdrew,  and  the 
inliabitants  declared  for  the  Bourbons-  The  cause 
of  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  fast  declining ;  the  armies 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  having  crossed  the 
Rhine,  were  driving  his  forces  back  towards  Paris, 
and  in  the  south  of  France,  many,  tired  of  the  war, 
were  ready  to  welcome  the  Allies.  Beresford,  was 
well  received  at  Bordeaux,  and  having  left  a  division 
of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  there,  was  by 
March  16th  on  his  way  back  to  rejoin  Wellington. 

But  before  his  return  Soult,  ha\ing  become 
aware  of  his  march  towards  Bordeaux,  endeavoured 
by  raids  between  Pau  and  Aire  to  harass  Wel- 
lington, and  induce  him  to  bring  him  back.     On 
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March  18th,  sending  oflF  his  sick  and  baggage  March, 
by  Auch  to  Toulouse,  and  moving  himself  towards 
Viella  and  Conchez,  he  threatened  to  turn  the 
Allied  right.  Wellington  to  meet  this,  took  up 
a  position  from  Garlin  to  Aire,  facing  the  Frencli. 
who  occupied  a  strong  one  parallel  to  him  behiiul 
the  Gros  Lees.  Soult,  however,  now  hearing  that 
he  had  failed  to  save  Bordeaux,  and  that  tlie 
Allies  were  gathering  to  attack  him,  fell  batk 
on  the  16th,  by  Lembege,  towards  Vic  Bigone 
and  Tarbes. 

On  March  18th  Wellington  advanced  through 
Conchez,  Viella,  and  Plaisance,  towards  Mau- 
bourget 

COMBAT   OF   VIC   BIGORUE 

On  the  19th  there  was  an  action  at  Vic  Bigorro, 
in  which  the  Allies  lost  250  men,  the  French  falliii  i^ 
back  after  it  to  a  position  with  their  right  near 
Rabastens ;  their  left  covering  Tarbes  with  the 
road  to  Toulouse;  and  their  centre  being  on  the 
heights  of  Orleix. 

At  this  time  an  act  of  such  exceptional  acti\nly 
and  daring  was  performed  by  Captain  Williiuii 
Light,  of  Wellington's  army,  that  it  is  worth 
narrating. 

WeUington  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  in  which  Soult's  rearguard  was  holding; 
a  wooded  height  in  his  front ;  but  the  enemy^  by 
their  fire,  had  defeated  some  efforts  to  accomplish 
this.     Then,  in  the  words  of  Napier  *  : — 

"Captain  William  Light,  distinguished   by  the 

*  Napier'B  BatUet  and  Sieges  in  ihe  PeninnUa,  1852,  pp.  522-3. 
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Mareh  variety  of  his  attainments — an  artist,  musician, 
10,1814  mechanist,  seaman,  and  soldier — ^made  the  trial 
He  rode  forward  as  if  he  would  force  his  way 
through  the  French  skirmishers,  but  in  the  wood 
dropped  his  reins  and  leaned  back  as  if  badly 
wounded;  his  horse  appeared  to  canter  wildly 
along  the  fix)nt  of  the  enemy's  light  troops ;  and 
they,  thinking  him  mortally  hurt,  ceased  their  fire 
and  took  no  further  notice.  He  thus  passed 
unobserved  through  the  wood  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  where  there  were  no  skirmishers,  and, 
ascending  to  the  open  summit  above,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  galloping  along  the  French  main  line 
and  counting  their  regiments  as  he  passed.  His 
sudden  appearance,  his  blue  undress,  his  daring 
confidence,  and  his  speed,  made  the  French  doubt 
if  he  was  an  enemy,  and  a  few  shots  only  were 
discharged,  while  he,  dashing  down  the  opposite 
declivity,  broke  from  the  rear  through  the  very 
skirmishers  whose  fire  he  had  at  first  essayed  in 
firont,  and  reaching  the  spot  where  Wellington 
stood,  told  him  that  there  were  but  five  battalions 
on  the  hill." 

Wellington  possessed  in  his  army  more  than  one 
valuable  officer  of  the  type  of  Captain  Light. 
Conspicuous  among  those  who  often  penetrated 
within  the  French  lines,  but  always  in  their  uniform, 
and  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  were 
Colonels  Waters  and  Colquhoun  Grant,  who,  by 
their  dexterity  and  daring,  aided  as  they  generally 
were  by  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants,  were  able 
to  accomplish,  on  many  occasions,  feats  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character. 
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COMBAT   OF   TARBES  ^^ 

On  March  20th  Wellington  attacked  Soult  at  ^^^^ 
Tarbes,  where  an  action  took  place,  "short,  but 
wonderfully  fierce  and  violent,"*  in  which  the 
French  centre  was  carried  with  a  loss  to  the  Allies 
of  about  120,  of  which  number  12  officers  and 
80  men  were  of  the  rifle  battalions-f  Sir  W.  Fraser, 
alluding  to  this  action,  writes  J:  "The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  being  asked  which  was  *the  sharpest 
fight'  at  which  he  had  been  present,  said,  *That 
near  Tarbes.'"  After  this  action  Soult  retired 
rapidly  to  Toulouse,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined 
by  Suchet,  coming  l&om  Carcasonne,  and  entered 
it  on  March  24th. 

The  Allies  were  hampered  in  their  pursuit  by 
having  with  them  heavy  artillery  and  a  pontoon 
train  for  the  passage  of  the  Garonne ;  they  there- 
fore did  not  arrive  before  the  River  Touch, 
behind  which  Soult  had  his  advanced  posts,  till 
March  26th. 

OPERATIONS   ON  THE   GARONNE 

To  approach  Soult's  position  before  Toulouse 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  River  Garonne,  a 
difficult  operation,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
river  (see  topography,  page  858)  and  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  adjacent  ground  in  many  parts. 

After  a  careful  reconnaissance,  Wellington 
desired,  if  possible,  to  reach  the  south  side  of 
Toulouse,  as  being  that  most    open   to    attack, 

*  Napier'8  Battles  and  Bieges  in  the  Peninsula,  pp.  624,  525. 
t  Three  battalions  of  the  95th  Rifles. 
X  Words  qf  WelUngUm,  by  Sir  W.  Fraser. 
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March  and  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  Soult*s  line  of 
^*?  retreat  towards  Suchet.  Therefore,  on  the  27th, 
1814  '  driving  in  the  French  posts  along  the  Touch,  he 
attempted  to  pass  the  Garonne  at  Portet,  above 
Toulouse;  but  the  river  proved  too  wide  for  his 
pontoons,  the  melting  of  the  snow  had  rendered 
the  current  very  rapid,  and  he  did  not  succeed. 

On  the  81st  Hill  effected  a  passage  of  the  river 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ari^ge,  and  also  crossed 
the  latter  stream  at  Cintegabelle  ;  but  Wellington 
writes  that  the  nature  of  the  country  was  found 
to  be  "impracticable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  an 
army  on  that  side  of  the  city."  Hill  was  recalled, 
and  it  was  now  resolved  to  cross  the  Garonne 
below  Toulouse. 

On  April  8rd,  while  Hill  remained  on  the  west 
side  of  Toulouse,  opposite  St.  Cyprien,*  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  thrown  across  at  Grenade,  15  miles  below 
the  city.  Guns  were  placed  in  battery  to  defend  it, 
and  Beresford,  with  the  8rd,  4th,  and  6th  Divisions, 
together  with  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  passed  over. 
On  that  night  the  Garonne  flooded  high,  so  that 
the  bridge  was  damaged,  and  Beresford  was  left 
with  the  river  (here  127  yards  wide)  between  him 
and  Wellington,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  Soult. 
Some  writers  have  written  of  the  situation  in  which 
Beresford  was  placed  on  this  night  as  one  of  extreme 
peril,  and  have  criticised  Soult  for  not  having 
attacked  him.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Wellington,  having  been  ferried  over  in  a  small 
boat  to  inspect  his  position,  which  was  behind  a 
deep  ravine,  expressed  himself  personally  as  being 

*  See  plan  opposite  page  426. 
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without  any  anxiety  regarding  it.     He  remarked  April  3 
to  Beresford :  "  Two  such  armies  as  Soult's  could  ^^^^' 
make  no  impression  on  you.     Be  assured  that  he 
is  too  clever  a  general  to  attempt  to  drive  you  into 
the  river." 

In  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  gromid  held 
by  Beresford,  Wellington's  guns  and  the  Liglit 
Division  lined  the  opposite  bank.*  Had  Soult 
come  out  these  15  miles  he  would  have  fount! 
the  position  difficult  to  carry,  would  in  any  case 
have  lost  many  men  before  it,  and  Hill  would 
certainly  have  attacked  Toulouse  from  the  west 
to  bring  him  back.  He  made  no  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  molest  Beresford,  probably  for  the  above 
reasons,  and  not  from  want  of  enterprise. 

On  the  8th  the  Garonne  subsided ;  the  bridge 
over  it  was  restored ;  the  cavalry  secured  an  im- 
portant bridge  at  Croix  d'Orade,  over  the  Ers,  and 
another  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Garonne  at 
Seilh  to  communicate  with  Hill. 

Wellington  now  moved  up  the  Ers  in  two 
columns.  It  had  been  his  intention  at  first  to 
follow  the  right  bank  and  cross  it  in  order  to  gain 
the  south  of  Toulouse ;  but,  for  reasons  explained 
further  on  (see  pages  420,  421),  he  was  reduced 
in  the  end  to  move  up  the  left  bank. 

BATTLE   OF  TOULOUSE 
JprU  lOth,  1814 

(See  plan  opposite  page  426) 

The  Allies  in  this  battle  numbered  about 
52,000,  with  64  guns.     The  French  about  40,000, 

*  Autobiography  of  Sir  Harry  Smitk,  by  G.  C.  Moore-Smith  (1902), 
7ol.  i.  p.  175. 
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April  10,  exclusive  of  the  National  Guards  in  Toulouse,  with 

^^^^        80  guns,  some  of  large  calibre. 

To  the  west  of  Toulouse  flowed  the  Garonne, 
while  on  its  left  bank,  in  a  loop  of  the  river  which 
separated  it  from  the  city,  was  the  fortified  suburb 
of  St  Cyprien.  Round  the  north  and  east  ran  the 
Canal  of  Languedoc  ;  to  the  east  were  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Etienne  and  Guillemerie,  connected  by  out- 
works with  the  heights  of  Sacarin  and  Cambon; 
and  still  fiirther  eastward  the  commanding  ridge 
of  Mont  Rave,  fortified  with  redoubts  and  en- 
trenchments, and  overlooking  the  swampy  plain 
through  which  flowed  the  River  Ers. 

To  the  south  lay  the  suburb  of  St.  Michel  and 
the  heights  of  Pech  David. 

The  city  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
flanked  with  towers ;  the  suburbs  and  bridges  over 
the  river  and  canal  being  commanded  by  guns  and 
strengthened  by  earthworks,  to  the  erection  of 
which  many  days  of  labour  both  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  hiad  been  devoted. 

Soult's  army  was  thus  distributed  : — 
Reille,  with  two  divisions,  held  the  suburb  of  St 
Cyprien.  D'Erlon,  with  D'Aricau's  division,  the 
line  of  the  canal,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Garonne  eastward  to  the  bridge  of  Matabiau. 
Clausel,  on  the  right,  held  with  Harispe's  division 
the  rugged  ridge  of  Mont  Rave  from  the  northern 
end  to  the  St.  S5rpi6re  redoubt,  while  all  Soult's  re- 
maining divisions  were  in  column  behind  it.  The 
Urban  Guards  and  conscripts  manned  the  ramparts 
of  Toulouse. 
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The  more  northern  portion  of  the  ridge  of  Mont  ^prfi  le^ 
Rave  was  called  the  Plateau  oS  Calvinet,  and  upon  1814 
it  were  four  redoubts — ^two  of  them  being  named 
"  Augustins  "  and  **  Colombette."  There  were  also 
lines  ci  open  entr^tidun^its,  while  beyond  the 
extreme  northern  end  was  a  deep  cleft  in  a  hollow 
road,  separating  the  ridge  from  a  hill  named  the 
Hill  of  Pujade. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  ridge  was  called 
"  St.  Sypi^re,"  on  which  were  also  two  redoubts, 
<Hie  bearing  the  name  of  St.  Sypi^*e. 

The  following  was  Wellington's  plan  of  attack : — 

Hill  was  to  menace  the  suburb  of  St  Cyprien  ; 
Picton,  with  a  force  including  the  8rd  Division, 
to  threaten  the  line  of  the  canal  along  the  north 
front  Beresford,  with  the  4th  and  6th  Divisions 
and  three  batteries,  was  to  move  alcmg  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ers  imtil  his  rear  should  have  passed 
the  road  to  Lavour;  then  to  wheel  to  the  ri^t, 
fronting  Mont  Rave,  and  assault  the  plateau  of 
St  Sypi^£  towards  the  French  ri^t 

Freyre,  with  the  Spaniards,  supported  by  the 
Portuguese  artillery,  was  to  seize  the  Hill  of 
Pujade,  and  after  that  to  commence  his  forward 
movement  from  the  north  against  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy's  position  on  Mont  Rave  as  soon  as  the 
4th  and  6th  Divisions  advanced  to  attack  the 
heights  towards  their  right*  Alten,  with  the  Light 
Division,  was  to  connect  Picton  with  Fieyre. 

Of  the  cavalry,  part,  ascending  both  banks  of  the 

*  laatnictians  liar  General  Frayie,  ^aoiah  Army,  Apiil  lOih,  1814, 
8  tLm.—  \reIUngton  Despatches  (£d.  1852),  vol.  vii.  p.  423. 
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April  10,  Ers,  were  to  observe  the  French  and  cover  Beres- 
^^^^  ford's  march,  and  part  to  connect  him  with  Freyre. 
Beresford  was  thus  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  a  very  important  portion  of  the  plan  of  attack, 
involving  a  dangerous  flank  march,  with  the  assault 
of  Mont  Rave,  near  the  St  Sypi^re  redoubt,  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  it  was  of  some  importance  that 
his  assault  and  that  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
north  should  take  place  together. 

The  troops,  having  been  previously  moved  up  to 
the  most  favourable  points,  advanced  at  about 
6  a.m.  on  AprU  10th. 

Hill  carried  the  exterior  line  of  entrenchments 
at  St.  Cyprien  ;  Picton  drove  in  the  French  behind 
their  works  on  the  canal ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having 
stormed  the  Hill  of  Pujade,  opened  a  cannonade 
from  it  raking  the  Calvinet  platform. 

The  cavalry,  pushing  back  the  French  horse  along 
the  Ers,  secured  the  bridge  of  Montaudran,  and 
Beresford,  following,  began  his  march*  over  the 
low  ground  bordering  the  river;  but  though  he 
was  able  to  carry  with  him  on  his  march  some 
rockets  with  their  tubes,  he  was  compelled,  from 
the  heavy  nature  of  the  soU,  to  leave  his  field-guns 
behind  at  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc. 

So  far  the  battle  had  opened  successfully,  but 
now  a  serious  check  ensued. 

The  Spaniards,  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  though 
prematurely  (as  Beresford  had  not  yet  formed  up 
and  advanced  to  attack  Mont  Rave),  assaulted  the 

*  Wellington  describes  hi«  formation  aa  being  in  ''three  calomns 
oflinea." 
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north  point  of  the  Calvinet  Plateau.  Here  they  April  iOi 
came  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  ^®^* 
while  troops  from  Matabiau  took  them  in  flank. 
This  fire  they  could  not  stand  against;  some 
sought  shelter  in  the  cleft  or  hollow  road  south 
of  the  Pujade  Hill,  and  were  here  hemmed  in  by  the 
enemy  and  shot  down  in  numbers;  1,500  were 
killed,  and  the  country  was  covered  with  fugitives 
pursued  by  the  French. 

Picton,  also,  converting  his  intended  false  attack 
into  a  real  one,  was  repulsed  from  the  bridge  of 
Jumeau  and  Convent  of  Les  Minimes,  near  the 
canal,  with  a  loss  of  over  400. 

Then  the  issue  of  the  battle  hung  entirely  upon 
Beresford,  and  nobly  did  his  troops  maintain  the 
renown  of  the  Peninsular  army. 

.During  their  flank  march  of  over  two  miles 
along  the  Ers,  exposed  to  artillery,  and  at  times  to 
musketry  fire  also,  from  Mont  Rave,  they  suffered 
severely.  Owing  to  the  deep  nature  of  the  soil, 
their  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for  sometimes 
they  had  to  break  into  file,  sometimes  into  smaller 
columns,  to  clear  obstacles,  and  then  halt  to 
close  up. 

To  support  them  the  Allied  guns  from  the  Hill 
of  Pujade,  raking  Mont  Rave,  and  Beresford's 
field-guns  from  where  they  had  been  left  on  the 
low  ground  near  Mont  Blanc,  did  what  was  possible 
to  oppose  the  fire  of  the  defence ;  but  that  was 
little,  for  they  were  far  from  the  works  to  be 
attacked,  commanded  from  the  ridge,  and  hope- 
lessly outmatched  in  weight  of  metal. 

Soult,  watching  his  enemy's  flank  march,  brought 
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April  10,  Up  reinforcements  from  the  Calvinet  Plateau  and 
^^^^  St.  Cyprien.  As  soon  as  Beresford's  in&ntry,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  directed  point,  had  wheded 
up  and  commenced  to  mount  the  ridge,  he  directed 
Taupin's  division,  descending  the  slope,  to  make 
a  counter-attack  upon  Beresford's  hne,  and  the 
cavalry  to  assail  it  down  the  Lavour  road  to  cut 
off  its  retreat,  and  also  to  fall  upon  its  left. 

But  as  Taupin  moved  down  the  ridge  and  tihe 
cavalry  came  on,  these  disciplined  soldiers  of 
Beresford  halted ;  and  though  they  had  been 
shattered  by  the  French  guns  during  their  very 
long  flank  march,  they  received  the  attack  upon 
the  slope  of  the  hill  with  a  steadiness  which  nothing 
could  shake.  Their  leading  hne  poured  in  a  heavy- 
fire ;  their  second  and  third,  thrown  into  squares, 
repulsed  the  French  cavalry ;  while  some  well- 
directed  rockets,  "  whose  noise  and  dreadful  aspect 
were  unknown  before  "*  spread  dismay  among  their 
opponents.  The  French  then,  turning  back  up  the 
hill,  sought  shelter  in  their  works,  so  closely  pressed 
by  Beresford  that  friends  and  enemies  poured  almost 
together  into  the  St.  Sypiere  redoubt,  the  defenders 
of  which  abandoned  it  in  a  panic. 

Soult  now  took  up  a  second  position,  his  right 
being  thrown  back  from  the  redoubts  of  Augustins 
and  Colombette  to  the  heights  of  Sacarin  and 
Cambon.  At  half-past  two  Beresford  resumed  the 
battle,  partly  with  troops  who  had  been  somewhat 
protected  from  the  French  fire  by  the  banks  of  the 
Lavour  road.  After  ^  heavy  loss  he  carried  the 
Augustins  and  Colombette  redoubts  ^atli  the  42nd 

*  Napier's  EnglUh  Battles  and  Sieges  in  the  Peninsula  (1852)^  p.  540. 
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and  79th  Highlanders  * ;  but  the  French  here  fought  AprU  lo 
so  determinedly  that  these  were  retaken  by  them,  ^^'  ^^^^ 
though  only  to  fall  later  to  the  11th  and  91st 
Regiments. t     Napier  states  that  four-fifths  of  the 
42nd  Highlanders  fell  upon  Mont  Rave. 

The  Spaniards  once  more  attacked  the  ridge  of 
Mont  Rave  from  the  north  with  great  spirit, 
Wdflington  bearing  testimony  in  his  despatch  to 
the  exertions  and  bravery  of  their  officers,  but 
were  again  repulsed. 

Beresford,  however,  was  now  master  of  three- 
fourths  of  Mont  Rave,  so  Soult,  at  about  5  p.m., 
relinquishing  the  north  end  also,  withdrew  behind 
the  canal,  though  still  holding  Sacarin  and 
Cambon,  and  this  practically  terminated  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Toulouse. 

But  before  moving  his  army  to  the  south  of  the 
city  to  invest  it,  Wellington  required  to  get  up 
more  ammunition  from  beyond  the  Garonne  ;  make 
a  further  disposition  of  his  troops ;  and  give  in- 
structions to  Hill:  and  this  occupied  April  11th. 

On  the  12  th  he  sent  his  light  cavalry  to  menace 
Soult's  retreat  to  Carcasonne  ;  but  the  French  on 
the  night  of  the  11th  had  abandoned  the  city, 
leaving  in  it  1,600  of  their  wounded,  and  cutting 
the  bridges  over  the  canal  and  upper  Ers.  After  a 
forced  march  of  22  miles  they  reached  Villefranque, 
and  Wellington,  on  the  12th,  entered  Toulouse. 
Here  the  Allies  found  the  statues  of  Bonaparte 
thrown  down  by  the  people,  the  white  flag  flying, 
and  everybody  wearing  the  Bourbon  colours. 

*  1st  Battalion  Black  Watch  and  1st  Battalion  Cameron  Highlanders. 
t  The  Devouflhire  Regiment  and  Ist  Battalion  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
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"Toulouse,"  as  a  bar  to  the  Peninsular  medal 
and  a  battle-honour,  marks  this  victory — the 
closing  great  one  of  the  war. 

The  loss  of  the  Allies  had  been  nearly  5,000,  of 
whom  about  2,000  were  Spaniards ;  that  of  the 
French  about  8,000.  In  his  despatches  Wellington 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  aU 
tlie  troops,  especially  mentioning  the  86th,  42nd, 
eist,  and  79th  Regiments,* who  had  lost  heavily  and 
were  highly  distinguished  throughout  the  day. 

W^riting  afterwards  of  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
A\"ellington  thus  gives  his  reasons  for  marching  as 
he  tlid  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ers,  close  to  the 
heights  of  Mont  Rave ;  and  they  show  clearly 
tlie  dangerous  nature  of  Beresford's  attack. 

"  The  position,  naturally  strong,  was  the  strongest 
that  could  be  formed  by  all  the  additional  defence 
that  art  could  devise.  The  canal  could  not  be 
at  t kicked  by  main  force,  nor  the  bridges  over  the 
cunul.  The  country  beyond  the  Ers  had  been 
reconnoitred,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
manceuvre  on  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or 
foniiing  new  bridges  with  a  view  to  the  passage 
of  tlie  river.t  It  was  necessary  to  march  between 
Mont  Calvinet  and  the  River  Ers,  the  distance  not 
being  greater  from  the  works  upon  the  summit 
anywhere  than  2,000  yards,  diminishing  to  1,000 

*  Now  2nd  Battalion  Worcestershire  Regiment,. Ist  Battalion  Rojral 
f  ligiilauders  (Black  Watch)^  2nd  Battalion  Gloncestershire  Regiment, 
and  Ut  Battalion  Cameron  Highlanders  respectively. 

t  ^oult  had  destroyed  several  hat  not  all  of  the  bridges  over  the  Ers. 
Tha  river  has  a  rapid  corrent  and  banks  at  places  20  to  25  feet  high. 
Tl^e  width  varies  from  about  40  feet  to  20  feet^  or  even  less. 
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yards,  and  in  some  places  to  500  yards.  The 
distance  was  not  less  than  two  miles  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  position."  * 

To  any  one  now  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
St  Sypifere  redoubt,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Ers,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how 
Beresford's  troops  accomplished  what  they  did 
under  such  a  fire  and  against  such  numbers. 

Napier  writes,  "  Wellington  can  scarcely  escape 
criticism  for  placing  him  [Beresford]  in  that  posi- 
tion " ;  and  strictures  have  been  passed  upon  him 
for  it. 

In  reply,  what  Wellington  has  said  above  as  to 
the  necessary  character  of  the  attack  may  be  urged, 
as  well  as  its  success,  and  that  it  was  Wellington's 
design  that  it  should  have  been  carried  out  in 
combination  with  that  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
north  end  of  the  ridge.  This  combination  failed 
because  from  some  cause  the  Spaniards  attacked 
too  soon,  and  after  their  repulse  their  "  dispersion 
exceeded  all  reasonable  calculation  '*  t ;  also  because, 
in  order  to  take  the  French  pursuing  them  in  flank, 
part  of  the  Light  Division  had  been  employed ; 
and  lastly,  because  Picton  had  become  seriously 
engaged,  having  converted  his  false  attack  with  the 
8rd  Division  into  a  real  one.  Thus,  when  Beres- 
ford moved  up  Mont  Rave  from  the  east,  the 
attack  from  the  north  could  not  be  made  simul- 
taneously, or  with  due  support,  sufficient  troops 
not  being  available  there  at  the  right  moment. 

•  ''  Memorandum  as  to  the  Battle  of  Toulouse  "—  WeUmffUm  Despatches 
(Ed.  1852),  vol.  vii.  p.  434,  435. 
t  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (Ed.  1840),  vol.  vi.  p.  079. 
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Sir  Harry  Smith,  referring  to  Toulouse,  remarks^ : 
''This  battle  appeared  to  me  then,  and  does  the 
more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  only  battle  the  Duke 
ever  fought  without  a  weight  of  attack  and  general 
support  It  was  no  fault  of  the  Duke's  "  (meanii^ 
probably  that  some  of  the  divisions  were  not  avail- 
able as  he  had  intended  them  to  be). 

At  Toulouse,  in  attacking  the  very  strong  position 
of  Mont  Rave,  Wellington  preferred  apparently 
to  distract  Soult  by  assaulting  i^multaneously  both 
from  the  north  and  east,  instead  of  fr<Hn  ^ther  point 
alone ;  and  it  can  be  seen  that,  had  the  attack  at 
the  north  end  succeeded,  the  works  upon  the  ridge, 
assailed  from  two  directions,  would  probably  have 
fallen,  and  Beresford's  task  been  much  facilitated. 

The  main  lesson  is  that  in  combined  attacks 
the  essence  of  success  lies  in  each  being  carried 
out  in  accurate  concert,  and  at  the  time  ordered. 
Too  great  eagerness  to  advance  is  as  likdy  to  mar 
what  has  been  planned  as  too  great  dday.  Picton, 
notorious  in  the  Peninsular  army  for  eagerness 
to  fight,  has  been  blamed  by  many  for  his  departure 
from  the  spirit,  at  all  events,  of  Wellington's  orders. 

These  were  as  follows  t  •  "  The  attacks  of  these 
two  divisions  (the  8rd  and  Light)  are  meant  more, 
however,  as  a  means  of  diversion,  to  draw  as  much 
as  possible  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that 
quarter,  than  as  real  attacks,  it  not  being  expected 
that  these  divisions  will  be  able  to  force  any  of  the 
passages  of  the  canal,  which  th^e  covers  Toulouse 

*  Autobiography  qf  Sir  Harry  Smith,  by  6.  C.  Moore^mith  (1902X 
iroL  L  p.  178. 

t  Instructiona  communicated  hy  the  Qaartermaster-Geaeral —  W^i- 
Mnyton  Despatches  (Ed.  1862),  toL  viL  p.  46%. 
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— ^a  considerable  part,  however,  of  the  8rd  and  of 
the  Light  Division  most  be  kept  always  in  reserve," 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  order  does  not 
exactly  amount  to  a  positive  instruction  not  under 
any  circumstances  to  attempt  to  force  the  defences 
of  the  canal,  and  the  reason  of  Picton's  action  is 
said  ^  to  have  been  that,  seeing  the  flying  Spaniards 
on  his  left  pursued  by  the  French,  he  conceived 
that  at  this  crisis  a  counter-attack  on  his  part  was 
the  best  way  to  draw  the  enemy  back,  and  prevent 
even  greater  disaster  in  this  quarter  of  the  field. 
Wellington,  in  his  despatches,  does  not  blame  him. 

In  1887  M.  Choumara  (formerly  a  captain  of 
Engineers)  published  a  workt  to  prove  that 
Toulouse  was  a  French  victory,  on  tihe  ground 
that  the  city  and  its  surroundings  were  to  be 
viewed  as  one  whole  position,  part  of  which  Soult 
held  till  the  night  of  the  11th,  and  then  evaijiiated, 
thus  proving  that  he  had  not  lost  the  battle  on 
the  10th.  But  the  key  to  the  whole  French 
position  was  Mont  Rave,  which  fell  to  Wellington 
in  the  battle ;  and  on  the  11th,  had  Soult  not 
withdrawn  precipitately,  he  would  have  been  en- 
closed and  cut  off. 

Soult's  own  official  reports  to  the  Minister  of 
War  in  France,  extracts  from  which  are  given  below, 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  great  exertions  which 
he  made  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw  even  sooner 
than  he  did  after  the  battle. 

*  Alison's  Histwy  qfEtin^  (Ed.  1848),  vol.  xviii.  p.  271- 
t  CoruideraHons  MUUairesswr  la  bataUle  de  Toulouse,  par  T.  Choumara, 
sncien  capitaine  da  Genie. 
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April,  April  2nd,  1814.—"  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 

^^^       town  (Toulouse)  will  be  ordered  for  employment 

upon  the  works  of  defence,  each  in  his  own  quarter, 

particularly  at  the  gates  or  the  advanced  works  and 

the  ramparts," 

Now  this  was  forced  labour  of  all  available  in- 
habitants for  many  days,  and  was  in  addition  to 
the  work  of  the  troops.  Those  citizens  who  did 
not  appear  were  fined,  and  those  working  received 
an  allowance  of  wine  daily,  ordered  to  be  supplied 
by  the  authorities  of  the  town. 

April  11th. — "To-day  I  remain  in  my  position. 
If  the  enemy  attacks  1  will  defend  myself,  as  there 
is  too  great  need  of  replacing  various  articles  before 
I  march  ;  but  I  think  that  to-morrow  night  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  Toulouse." 

But  he  did  not  wait  till  the  12th,  and  having 
ordered  the  issue  of  four  days'  provisions  of  food 
and  forage,  evacuated  Toulouse  at  9  p.m.,  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th,  abandoning  his  wounded. 

The  French  fought  well  at  Toulouse.  Soult 
blamed  Taupin  for  want  of  energy  in  his  counter- 
attack upon  Beresford's  force,  but  whatever  justice 
there  may  have  been  in  this,  the  repulse  of  Picton's 
division  and  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  heavy  losses 
of  the  42nd,  prove  conclusively  that,  upon  the 
position  generally,  they  stood  their  ground 
determinedly. 

On  April  18th  officers  reached  headquarters 
from  Paris  charged  to  make  known  to  both  armies 
the  capture  of  the  French  capital  by  the  Allies,  the 
deposition    of  Napoleon,  and   the    conclusion  of 
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peace.  Soult  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  April  13- 
intelligence,  and  on  the  17th,  WeUington,  fearing  ^®'  ^^^^ 
that  he  was  now  attempting  to  stir  up  a  civil  war, 
marched  to  attack  him,  when,  as  the  outposts  were 
about  to  engage,  Soult,  having  received  official 
despatches  from  the  chief  of  Napoleon's  staff, 
notified  his  adherence  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
On  the  18th  a  convention  was  entered  into  with 
Wellington,  which  included  Suchet's  force;  a 
lin^  of  demarcation  was  placed  between  the  two 
armies;  and  hostilities  terminated. 

The  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  view  of  Napoleon 
having,  before  it  was  fought,  abdicated  the  French 
throne,  was  a  regrettable  expenditure  of  life.  So 
also  was  the  loss  incurred  four  day^  later  at  Bayonne 
(April  14th).  A  sortie  was  made  on  that  day, 
by  the  French  upon  the  investing  army  of  Sir 
John  Hope,  the  village  of  St.  Etienne  being  carried 
by  the  enemy,  though  re-captured  by  the  Guards 
and  Hinuber's  German  brigade,  who  specially 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion.  Hope 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  General  Hay 
was  wounded  also,  the  Allies  losing  about  800,  and 
the  French  900  men. 

Thus,  unfortunately,  in  the  fighting  at  Toulouse 
and  before  Bayonne  which  closed  the  Peninsular 
War,  some  10,000  men,  coimting  both  French  and 
Allies,  fell  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

For  Wellington,  to  quote  from  Sir  Edward 
Hamley,*  "in  his  life  of  toil  and  watchfulness, 

*  WelUngtorCs  Career,  by  lienteoant-Colouel  (afterwards  Sir 
Edward)  Hamley  (1860),  p.  69. 
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June,  there  came  a  tM*ilIiant  pause,  between  Toulouse 
^®^*  and  Waterloo,  in  which  he  returned  to  England  ; 
a  kind  of  harvest-home  when,  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  being  past,  he  could  rest  awhile,  and 
wipe  his  brow,  and  count  his  sheaves.  Five  years 
before,  he  had  left  home  a  young  general,  who 
had  received  knighthood  for  his  victories  in  a 
remote  province ;  he  came  back  the  greatest  actor 
left  on  the  stage  by  the  course  of  the  greatest 
events  of  modem  times/' 

What  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  any 
country,  he  had  in  this  interval  received  every 
grade  of  the  peerage  which  it  was  in  the  powet 
of  the  Crown  to  bestow,  and  he  took  his  seat, 
when  for  the  first  time  he  did  so,  on  June  27th, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Baron,  Viscount,  Earl, 
Marquis,  and  Duke. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Speaker  said 
with  eloquence  and  truth,  "  It  is  not  the  grandeur 
of  military  success  alone  which  has  fixed  our  admir- 
ation .  .  .  but  that  moral  courage  and  enduring 
fortitude  which,  in  perilous  times  when  gloom  and 
doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless 
unshaken  ;  and  the  ascendency  ot  character,  which, 
uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and  rival  nations, 
enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  mighty  empires.*' 

How  immeasurably  more  difiicult  had  been 
Wellington's  position,  in  command  of  the  Allied 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  in 
the  Peninsula,  than  would  have  been  that  of  a 
Commander-in-Chief  of  a  large  army  of  the  trained 
troops  of  one  nation* 


StdA/br^  Ge0^l£stm^^  Landed 
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After  the  peace  a  portion  of  the  British  troops 
of  the  Peninsular  army  were  sent  to  England, 
another  porti(m  embarking  at  Bordeaux  for 
America,  where  they  took  part  in  the  war  with 
the  United  States  of  1812-15;  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  forces  re-crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  and 
the  French  army  was  broken  up  and  dispersed 
throughout  France, 

Louis  XVIII.  was  restored  to  the  French  throne, 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  permitted  to  reside  in  the 
island  of  Elba,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  con- 
ceded to  him  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

COMMENTS   ON   THE   CAMPAIGN 

When  Wellington  entered  upon  the  campaign 
of  1814  the  army  he  commanded  had  already  been 
victorious  in  many  previous  ones,  and,  on  this 
account  perhaps,  general  attention  has  centred  less 
upon  the  brief  operations  of  the  Allies  between 
February  and  April  of  this  year  than  upon  the 
Imlliant  campaigns  of  which  they  were  the  sequel, 
and  which  had  rolled  back  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
across  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bidassoa. 

But  nevertheless,  the  campaign  of  1814  has  a 
i^>ee]al  value  for  the  military  student,  and  forms 
a  complete  and  fitting  conclusion  to  the  long 
series  of  British  operations  from  Roleia  to 
Toulouse.  It  also  illustrates  what  has  largely 
contributed  to  build  up  the  Empire — viz,  what 
British  seamen  and  soldiers  can  effect  together — 
their  resource  and  their  darii^. 

In  it  too,  are  prominently  brought  out  the  great 
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qualities  of  Wellington's  army,  with  the  talent 
of  their  commander  both  as  a  strategist  and  on 
the  battlefield — i.e.  those  fighting  qualities  and 
that  skill  in  leadership,  to  the  union  of  which  the 
result  of  the  war  was  due. 

In  remarking  upon  this  last  of  the  long  series 
of  the  famous  Peninsular  campaigns,  the  thought 
naturally  arises  of  how  completely  Wellington 
had  grasped  the  principles  of  modern  war  as  they 
are  laid  down  at  the  present  time. 

His  care  of  his  line  of  communications  had  been 
so  watchful  and  constant,  that  Napoleon  considered 
it  his  characteristic,  and  he  never  lost  that  line  ; 
he  used  his  reserves  boldly  at  decisive  moments, 
and  not  simply  to  cover  a  retreat;  his  counter- 
attacks were  brilliant;  he  concealed  his  troops  to 
the  last  moment  behind  the  folds  and  features 
of  the  ground,  the  advantages  of  doing  which 
many  others  then  failed  to  recognise;  he  suc- 
cessfully opposed  massive  columns  with  the 
more  effective  fire  of  the  thin  extended  line, 
which  others  feared  to  do ;  he  concentrated, 
whenever  possible,  overwhelming  forces  against 
the  point  which  he  designed  to  penetrate ;  he 
was  bold  in  attack,  and  in  assuming  the  initia- 
tive ;  bold  also,  though  prudent,  in  defence.  All 
this  has  been  brought  out  in  the  campaigns  already 
discussed. 

To  show  that  he  conducted  the  great  movements 
of  war  upon  the  principles  accepted  to-day,  let  us 
turn  for  an  instant  to  a  work  upon  strategy  already 
alluded  to,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent. 
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and  has  attracted  attention  in  Germany.*  In  tliis 
we  find  much  stress  laid  upon  the  necessity  in 
modem  war  of  flanking  movements,  of  wide 
tinning  movements,  and  of  enveloping  move- 
ments, the  latter  made  by  separated  forces  strong 
in  themselves,  converging  simultaneously  upon  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  enemy  towards  a  point  ne^ir, 
and  sometimes  actually  on,  the  battlefield  itself. 

We  also  find  the  following  quoted  as  among 
the  strategic  doctrines  of  Moltke : — 

"  Little  success  can  (in  modem  war)  be  expected 
from  a  mere  frontal  attack.  We  must,  therefore, 
turn  our  attention  towards  the  flanks  of  an  enemy's 
position." 

"Very  large  concentrations  of  troops  are  in 
themselves  a  calamity.  The  army  which  is  con- 
centrated at  one  point  is  difficult  to  supply,  and 
can  never  be  billeted  ;  it  cannot  march ;  it  cannot 
operate;  it  cannot  at  all  exist  for  any  length  of 
time;  it  can  only  fight" 

"  Any  one  who  wishes  to  close  with  his  enemy 
must  not  intend  to  advance  in  one  body,  on  one 
or  few  roads.  To  remain  separated  as  long  as 
possible  while  operating,  and  to  be  concentrritcd 
in  good  time  for  the  decisive  battle,  that  is  the 
task  of  the  leader  of  large  masses  of  troops." 

" If  the  operations  have  been  conducted  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  final  short  march  from  different 
points  leads  all  available  forces  simultaneously 
upon  the  front  and   flanks  of  the  adversary — in 

*  The  Development  of  Strategical  Science  during  the  J9th  Oanhtrtf, 
by  Lieutenant-General  von  Cffimmerer^  German  Army.  Transhitud 
by  Karl  von  Donat  (1905)^  pp.  21 6-^. 
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that  case  strategy  has  done  the  best  it  can  ever  hope 
to  doy  and  great  results  must  be  the  oonsequenee." 

How  clearly  these  views  of  a  great  authority 
\i\Km  modem  war,  though  they  were  not  grasped 
by  all  other  leaders  of  Wellington's  day,  are 
shown  by  his  campaigns  to  have  been  the  views 
of  Wellington  I 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Peninsular  struggle 
his  numbers  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
take widely  separated  movements  without  too 
great  danger  of  being  defeated  in  detail;  but 
from  the  time  that  his  strength,  in  comparisoii  to 
that  of  the  enemy,  permitted  it,  we  see  him  often 
resorting  to  them,  while  from  the  very  first  he 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy's  position. 

Where,  for  instance,  throughout  any  campaigns 
in  history,  do  we  find  flanking  movements  more 
continuously  repeated  than  in  those  <rf  the  Pen- 
insular War,  even  from  the  earliest  battles  (Rolaa 
and  Vimiera)  to  the  Bidassoa  and  Orthes,  in  the 
latter  of  which  Beresford  and  Hill,  closing  upon 
Soult's  position,  endeavoured  to  turn  both  his 
flanks  at  once,  and  succeeded  on  the  left? 

Where  do  we  see  operations  leading  all  forces 
simultaneously  from  different  pdnts  upon  the 
front  and  flanks  of  the  adversary  conducted  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  campaign  of  1818,  frouk 
the  wide  turning  movement  round  the  French  line 
of  the  Douro  to  the  descent  of  the  four  Allied 
columns  upon  Joseph  at  Vittoria;  or  enveloping 
movements  better  illustrated  than  in  1814,  in  the 
passage  of  the  A  dour  on  Soult's  right,  with  that 
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of  the  Gaves  de  Mauleon,  Oleron,  and  Pau  far 
beyond  his  left?  and — ^if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
anticipate  what  has  yet  to  be  narrated — ^where  is 
there  a  more  striking  instance  of  concentration 
from  separate  points  upon  the  battlefield  itself 
than  in  Wellington's  arrangement  with  Bliicher, 
for  that  converging  Anglo-Prussian  movement 
which  crushed  Napoleon  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo 
in  1815  ? 

Where  do  we  find  that  practical  resource  which 
rises  above  diflficulties,  and  also  the  advantage  of 
naval  and  military  co-operation,  better  illustrated 
than  in  that  "stupendous  undertaking  [see  page 
400],  which  must  always  rank  among  the  pro- 
digies of  war,"  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,* 
which,  though  thrown  across  in  the  face  of  such 
difficulties,  remained  unbroken  and  available  until 
the  termination  of  the  contest  ? 

And,  finally,  where  do  we  see  the  truth  that  it 
is  a  "calamity"  for  large  bodies  of  troops  to  be 
forced  to  concentrate,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  supply,  more  fully  seized  and  acted  upon  than 
by  Wellington  in  1811-12,  when  he  obliged  the 
French  marshals  to  carry  on  what  he  termed  a 
"  war  of  magazines  "  ? 

It  was  one  of  Wellington's  chief  characteristics, 

*  It  is  related  of  Wellington^  that  when  told  that  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient planks  for  this  bridge,  he  said,  ''Then  cut  them  out  of  the  platforms 
for  the  siege  batteries  *' ;  and  to  the  quiere  as  to  what  was  then  to  be 
done  for  platforms  at  the  intended  siege  of  Bayonne,  he  replied, 
"  Make  new  ones  from  the  pine-woods  "  ;  and  the  platforms  were  cut 
up  accordingly. 

28 
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that  he  possessed  a  mind  rich  in  expedients. 
Whenever  from  existing  circumstances  he  fomid 
that  he  could  not  act  as  he  would  have  chosen, 
he  never  gave  way  upon  that  account,  or  re- 
mained inactive,  but  did  the  next  best  thing 
which  was  in  his  judgment  open  to  him.  In 
other  words,  when  his  "rope  harness,"  to  which 
he  likened  the  plans,  sometimes  of  a  makeshift 
character,  which  he  was  occasionally  compelled 
to  adopt,  "broke,"  he  "tied  a  knot  in  it,  and 
went  on."* 

In  all  this  lies  the  value  of  the  teaching  of 
Wellington's  campaigns  at  the  present  day  to 
military  students. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  to  turn  a  flank, 
or  to  envelop  an  enemy,  is  not  always  practicable 
without  too  great  danger  to  the  force  attempt- 
ing it  Much  depends  upon  the  relative  strength 
and  mobility  of  the  contending  armies,  and  whether 
the  movement  would  or  would  not  imperil  the 
communications  of  the  troops  carrying  it  out. 

The  passages  of  the  Nivelle  and  Nive  are  cases 
in  point.  The  French  right  rested  on  the  sea,  and 
to  have  detached  a  large  force  to  a  distance  round 
their  left  would  have  endangered  the  communica- 
tions with  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  It  may  be  added  also 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  f  of  om*  recent  war  in  South 
Africa  outflanking  the  enemy  was  often  impossible, 
owing  to  the  extended  positions  and  mobility  of  the 
Boers,  as  well  as  to  our  own  situation  and  numbers. 

*  The  Wellington  Memorial,  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

t  That  is,  before  Lord  Roberts,  with  larger  forces,  came  upon  the 
scene,  and,  from  different  directions,  advanced  to  envelop  the  enemy, 
and  changed  the  current  of  the  war. 
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In  all  campaigns  such  cases  will,  or  may,  arise, 
and  when  they  do  some  different  mode  of  attack 
must  be  resorted  to. 

When  Wellington  commenced  the  campaign  of 
1814,  by  passing  the  Bidouze  and  Gave  de  Mauleoii, 
in  order  that  he  might,  by  drawing  away  Son  It 
from  Bayonne,  bridge  the  Adour  below  that  town, 
he  did  so  largely  because  he  could  not  safely 
advance  north  towards  Bordeaux,  while  a  large 
French  army  remained  in  the  entrenched  camp 
at  Bayonne. 

Bayonne  (as  had  been  the  case  with  St.  Sebastian 
and  Pampeluna  in  1818)  had  to  be  taken  or  closely 
invested  before  he  could  venture  to  pass  it.  It 
should,  however,  be  noticed  that,  in  the  opening 
operations  of  this  year,  we  find  him  blockading  and 
passing  by  places  such  as  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port, 
Navarreins,  and  Peyrehorade,  instead  of  waiting 
until  they  fell — ^his  strength  now,  as  compared  with 
Soult's,  enabling  him  to  take  this  com-se. 

Had  he  found  it  impracticable  for  any  reason 
to  carry  out  his  operations  against  Soult's  left. 
but  had  yet  succeeded  in  throwing  the  bridge 
over  the  Adour,  it  was  then  his  intention  to 
return  rapidly,  cross  at  that  bridge,  turn  Soult  s 
right,  and  seize  his  depdts  at  Port  de  Lamie 
and  Dax. 

But  this  movement  would  have  left  Soult  an 
open  line  of  retreat  towards  Suchet,  and  the 
country  to  the  north  of  Bayonne,  with  its  sandy 
roads,   was   unfavourable  to  military   operations. 
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Thus  the  plan  was  not  one  to  be  unnecessarily 
adopted. 

When  Wellington,  successful  both  below  Ba- 
yonne  and  also  in  the  passage  of  the  Gaves, 
pressed  Soult  at  Orthes,  Napier  considers  that 
the  latter  should  not  have  accepted  battie  there 
if  he  meant  to  retreat  afterwards  and  join 
Suchet ;  also  that,  if  resolved  to  fight,  he  should 
have  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Pau  before 
tlie  action.  Soult,  however,  through  some  mis- 
take, appears  not  to  have  \>een  informed  of 
Beresford  s  movements  in  time. 

After  the  battle  of  Orthes,  when  Wellington  had 
cut  Soult  off  from  Pau,  Dax,  and  Peyrehorade, 
forced  him  to  retire  through  St.  Sever,  and  very 
nearly  surrounded  him,  Soult  is  considered  to  have 
given  evidence  of  much  military  skill  in  marching 
suddenly  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour  towards 
Plaisance,  and  retreating  later  by  Tarbes  and  the 
foot  of  the  P3rrenees.  He  thus  changed  his  line 
of  communication  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse 
By  this  move  he  did  his  utmost  to  bring  Wellingtoii 
iiway  from  Bordeaux,  drawing  him  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  knew  he  would 
lind  positions  in  which  to  retard  his  advance,  and 
from  whence  he  himself  might  join  Suchet. 

Soult's  position  while  Beresford  was  at  Bordeaux 
covered  the  roads  both  by  Auch  and  Tarbes  to 
Toulouse. 

His  offensive  movement,  threatening  to  turn  the 
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right  flank  of  the  Allies  on  the  18th,  was  anotlier 
eflfort  to  aid  Bordeaux ;  and  though  it  failed,  yet, 
in  spite  of  difficulties  as  to  provisions  (for  he  wiis 
cut  off  from  his  mag^ines),  he  kept  his  uiniy 
together  and  reached  Toulouse  iii  safety,  making 
a  stand  at  Tarbes  on  the  way. 

At  Toulouse  he  had  a  strong  position,  antl  an 
important  one  to  defend,  the  city  containing 
valuable  miUtary  establishments.  From  it  lie 
could  hope  to  retreat  by  Carcasonne  and  join 
Suchet ;  or  to  the  upper  Garonne ;  or  towards 
Lyons ;  but  after  the  battle  he  was  driven  to 
fall  back  towards  Suchet,  to  whom,  on  ilie 
night  of  April  10th,  1814,  after  he  had  lost 
the  height  of  Mont  Rave,  he  made  a  last  ap[)eal 
by  letter.  "March,"  he  said,  "with  the  whole 
of  your  forces  on  Carcasonne.  I  will  meet  you 
there  with  my  army;  we  can  then  retake  the 
initiative,  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  upper 
Garonne,  and  compel  the  enemy  to  recall  liis 
troops  from  Bordeaux."  But  Suchet  did  not 
move. 

The  following  eulogy  upon  Soult — an  able  general, 
though  not  equal  to  Wellington  upon  the  field 
of  battle — is  passed  by  Napier:  "Vast  combina- 
tions, inexhaustible  personal  resources,  a  clear 
judgment,  unshaken  firmness  and  patience  under 
difficulties,  unwavering  fidelity  to  his  sovereign 
and  his  country,  are  what  no  man  can  justly  deny 
him.  In  this  celebrated  campaign  of  nine  months,* 
although  counteracted  by  the  treacherous  hostility 

*  This  means  between  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  in  July^  1B13^ 
and  Toulouse  in  1814. 
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of  many  of  his  countiymen,  he  repaired  and  en- 
larged the  works  of  five  strong  places,  and  en- 
trenched five  great  camps  with  such  works  as 
Marius  himself  would  not  have  disdained ;  once 
he  changed  his  line  of  operations,  and,  either 
attacking  or  defending,  delivered  24  battles  and 
combats.  Defeated  in  all,  he  fought  the  last  as 
fiercely  as  the  first,  remaining  unconquered  in 
mind,  and  still  intent  upon  renewing  the  struggle, 
when  peace  came  to  put  a  stop  to  his  prodigious 
efforts.  These  efibrts  were  fruitless,  because 
Suchet  renounced  him  ;  because  the  people  of  the 
south  were  apathetic,  and  fortune  was  adverse; 
because  he  was  opposed  to  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  world,  at  the  head  of  unconquer- 
able troops." 

After  long  years  of  patient  struggling,  the  AUied 
arms — owing  to  the  skill  of  Wellington  and  his 
generals,  and  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers — had  in 
the  end  conquered.  The  Peninsula  was  free, 
and  the  power  of  Napoleon,  for  the  time,  was 
broken. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  Wellington 
was  created  Marquis  of  Doiu*o  and  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  peerages  were  conferred  on  Marshal 
Beresford,  Sir  T.  Graham,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

The  word  "Peninsula,"  on  the  colours  and 
appointments  of  regiments  entitled  to  it,  includes 
all  those  affairs  for  which  special  battle-honours 
were  not  granted. 

In  closing  the  story  of  the  deeds  of  the  Peninsular 


K>p8  are  placed  so  as  to  indicate 
^  >ns  ocoupled  at  the  commeaceneat 
\  ^e  Niveile,  the  Nive,  and  Qaves  (with 
V  ^respectively. , 
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army,  we  quote  the  words  of  its  greatest  historian  * : 
"  Those  veterans  had  won  19  pitched  battles  and 
innumerable  combats ;  had  made  or  sustained 
ten  sieges,  and  taken  four  great  fortresses ;  had 
twice  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal,  once 
from  Spain;  had  penetrated  France  and  killed 
and  wounded  or  captured  200,000  enemies ;  leaving 
of  their  own  number  40,000  dead,  whose  bones 
whiten  the  plains  and  mountains  of  the  Penin- 
sula," 

But  the  peace  now  ratified  was  in  reality  merely 
a  suspension  of  arms,  and  after  a  few  months 
had  passed,  during  which  that  noble  Peninsular 
army  had  been  unfortunately  largely  disbanded, 
Wellington  was  once  more  in  the  field  con- 
tending with  Napoleon  himself  upon  the  plains  of 
Belgium. 

*  Napier's  Engluh  Battles  and  8ieges  in  the  Peninsula,  p.  5rj. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  BELGIUM,  OR  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN,  1815 
(Intboductory) 

ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN  AND  INTEREST 
TAKEN  IN  IT— CONFLICTING  VIEWS  AS  TO  ITS  IN- 
CIDENTS-GROWTH OF  LITERATURE  UPON  IT— CHIEF 
POINTS  OF  DISCUSSION,  NOW  AND  IN  THE  PAST- 
BEARING  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS  ON 
THAT  OF  WATERLOO 


Many  volumes  have  been  written  upon  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo,  They  have  appeared  in 
many  countries,  in  various  languages,  and  have 
been  contributed  by  able  pens  both  of  soldiers 
and  civilians ;  and  yet  there  is  no  campaign,  al- 
though its  broad  facts  are  so  well  known,  as  to 
some  of  the  incidents  in  which,  with  their  causes, 
more  contradictory  assertions  are  still  made,  and 
conflicting  opinions  expressed. 

The  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign 
appears  to  grow  with  years ;  every  decade  throws 
more  light  upon  them,  or  introduces,  in  connection 
with  them,  new  matter  for  discussion.  It  may 
be  of  use,  therefore,  to  the  military  student  that 
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we  should  commence  this  brief  account  of  the 
chief  movements  which  took  place  by  saying 
something  as  to  how  it  is  that  certain  incidents, 
and  certain  orders  issued,  should,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  century,  be  still  subjects  of  controversy  ; 
and  also  as  to  what  are  the  chief  topics  of  debate 
and  criticism  at  the  present  day. 

The  uncertainty  which  surrounds  some  of  the 
details  of  the  campaign,  and  the  very  different 
opinions  held  and  expressed  as  to  why  movements 
were  made,  or  were  not  made,  are  attributable 
partly  perhaps  to  the  accidents  of  war  of  which 
there  were  many ;  partly  to  the  fact  that  historians 
of  different  nations  have  written,  as  is  natural,  from 
points  of  view,  with  feelings,  and  from  sources  of 
information,  which  are  dissimilar;  and  partly  to 
the  circumstance,  as  far  as  Wellington's  operations 
are  concerned,  that  no  reaUy  fiiU  and  standard 
British  miUtary  history  of  the  campaign  appeared 
in  England  until  many  years  after  Waterloo  had 
been  fought. 

As  to  the  "accidents  of  war,"  the  decisive 
struggle  of  the  campaign  was  crowded  into  three 
days  of  great  strain — ^from  the  evening  of  the  15th 
to  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  Some 
orders  to  corps  and  divisions  of  each  army  were 
given  verbally,  and  some  written  ones  lost,  of  which 
the  time  of  despatch  and  receipt,  as  well  as  the 
exact  nature,  are  open  to  dispute.  The  original 
instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  the 
movements  of  his  army,  issued  on  June  15th,  16th, 
and  17th,  were  lost,  they  being  in  possession  of 
Sir    William    De    Lancey,    his    Quartermaster- 
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General,  killed  on  the  18th.*  Sir  William  De 
Lancey's  papers  were  also  lost.  Thus,  although 
some  of  his  orders  of  movements  based  on  the 
Duke's  instructions,  and  also  copies  of  the  latter 
have  been  presei^ved  by  those  who  received  them, 
some  details  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
matters  of  doubt  now  remain  so. 

With  respect  to  the  uncertainty  which  surrounds 
the  motives  of  some  of  the  French  movements, 
this  has  been  increased  by  Ney,  who  was  opposed 
to  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras,  having  been  put 
to  death  shortly  afterwards ;  by  D'Erlon,  Grouchy, 
and  other  leaders  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
France;  by  Napoleon  having  been  sent  to  St 
Helena ;  and  by  what  is  narrated  in  the  Memoires 
compiled  there  as  to  instructions  given  to  Ney, 
Grouchy,  D'Erlon,  etc.,  being,  on  several  points, 
in  conflict  with  the  statements  of  others, 

As  to  the  standpoint  from  which  the  historians 
of  various  nations  have  viewed  the  contest  not 
being  exactly  similar,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  France  the  operations  had  terminated  in  a 
crushing  defeat ;  Napoleonic  and  anti-Napoleonic 
feeling  has  been  strong;  there  were  blunders  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  great  military  reputations 
to  be  defended. 

Prussia,  although  she  had  contributed  largely 
to  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo,  had  to 
account  for  a  reverse  at  Ligny. 

Great  Britain,  though  she  had  been  hard  pressed, 
had  repulsed  the  French  throughout,  and  had 
thus  comparatively  little  to  explain  to  the  nation. 

*  Weliingiim  De^patche^  (£d.  1852)^  vol.  viii.  p.  142. 
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Histories  of  the  war  by  English  writers  came 
out,  under  the  circumstances,  but  slowly. 

Alison  writes,*  referring  to  the  year  1842,  that 
up  to  that  time  "no  correct  or  detailed  account 
of  Waterloo  had  yet  appeared  on  the  English 
side." 

The  chief  military  and  critical  works  upon  the 
campaign  read  in  England  for  many  years  were 
by  Continental  authors,  such  as  Jomini,t  Clause- 
witz,J  and  Von  Damitz.§  Sibome's  History  of  the 
War  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1815  came  out 
a  generation  after  Waterloo,  in  1844, 

This  brings  us  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
literature  of  the  campaign  has  grown  up.  In  a 
sense  we  may  regard  it  as  divided  into  two  periods 
— i.e.  previous  to,  and  subsequent  to,  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1852,  Between  this 
last  date  and  the  present  time,  especially  within  the 
past  thirty  years,  many  additions  have  been  made 
to  it,  fresh  sources  of  information  have  become 
available,  and  some  journals  of  private  conversa- 
tions, etc.,  with  WeUington  have  been  published 
which  would  not  in  his  lifetime  have  seen  the 
light. 

The  foUowing  remarks,  bearing  upon  this  litera- 
ture,  may  assist  students  in  turning  to  various 
accounts    of    the    campaign,  as    well    as    direct 

♦  Some  Account  of  my  Life  and  Writings,  Autobiography  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 

t  Precis  politique  et  miUtaire  de  la  campaigne  de  1815^  par  le  general 
Jomini,     Paris  (1839). 

X  Der  Feldzug  von  1815,  by  General  Carl  von  Clausewitz  (1835). 

§  Geschichte  des  Feldxuges  von  1815^  by  Major  von  Damitz^  from  the 
papers  of  General  von  Grolman^  Q.M.G.  to  the  Prussian  Army  in  1815. 
Berlin  (1837-38). 
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their  attention  to  present  topics  of  discussion  and 
criticism. 

Wellington,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  con- 
sidered (and  his  attitude  can  be  very  well 
understood)  that,  with  due  regard  to  national  and 
individual  interests  and  susceptibilities,  the  time 
had  not  come  when  a  true  history  could  be  written, 
although  he  sanctioned  the  publication  of  his 
despatches  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  the  first  edition 
of  which  was  completed  by  1889. 

He  would  never  encourage  historians  to  bring 
out  works  upon  the  campaign ;  nor-  accept  the 
dedication  of  any  to  him,  lest  he  should  be 
imagined  to  endorse  their  contents ;  nor  consent 
to  become  the  arbiter  upon  any  disputed  point,  no 
matter  how  trivial. 

Any  unfavourable  comments  on  individuals, 
stamped,  however  indirectly,  with  his  approval, 
would  have  been  most  keenly  felt  by  those  con- 
cerned ;  he  had  said  all  which  he  deemed  essential ; 
he  and  Bliicher,  in  command  of  the  Prussian  army, 
had  worked  together,  from  first  to  last,  in  cordial 
concert ;  there  was  between  them  a  warm  feeling 
of  regard  and  confidence ;  and  in  his  AVaterloo 
despatch  he  had  acknowledged  fully  how  essen- 
tially the  Prussians  had  contributed  to  the  victory. 
He  considered,  no  doubt,  that  such  despatches 
and  letters  as  he  had  permitted  to  be  published 
afforded  all  the  information  which  it  was  proper 
that  he  should  give. 

The  most  complete  memorandum  left  behind 
him  in  his  own  hand,  which  bears  upon  criticisms 
of  his  own  operations,  was  put  together  when  he 
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was  seventy-three  years  of  age — i.e.  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was  not 
then  written  as  an  official  paper,  or  addressed  to 
any  one.* 

After  1852  the  second  period  of  the  Waterloo 
literature  opens. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Wellington  Despatches  was 
completed  by  about  this  year,  some  conections  io 
previous  ones  being  made ;  and  a  paper  was  added 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism. 
This  was  apparently  contributed  by  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  to  the  compiler  (Colonel  Gurwood),  and  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  De 
Lancey,  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  army, 
killed  at  Waterloo.  It  relates  to  the  disposition 
of  Wellington's  troops  at  7  a.m.  on  June  IGth, 
1815,  the  day  on  which  the  battles  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras  were  fought. 

In  1858  there  appeared  in  England  the  transla- 
tion by  Colonel  Philip  Yorke  of  Am  meinem  Lebcn 
{Passages  from  my  Life)^  by  General  the  Baron  von 
Muffling,  who  had  died  in  1851 ;  he  having 
directed  that  it  should  be  published,  as  he  felt 
"bound  to  leave  behind  him  explanations  or 
corrections  relating  to  the  particular  events  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  to  wliich 
an  European  interest  attached."  This  work  will 
always  be  of  value  in  connection  with  Wellington's 

♦  It  has  appeared  since  in  the  Wellington  Supplementan/  DenpateheM 
(18(53),  and  is  of  coarse  of  much  value;  hut  should  not  juetly  be 
regarded  as  a  State  Paper,  in  which  exact  accuracy  ae  to  details  of 
distances,  hours,  etc.,  is  expected. 
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movements  in  the  campaign,  from  the  official 
knowledge  and  status  of  its  author. 

Miiffling,  while  Quartermaster-General  upon 
Bliicher's  staff,  and  after  much  experience  of  war, 
was  sent  as  Commissioner  to  the  headquarters  of 
Wellington  in  1815,  and  held  this  appointment, 
being  in  the  fiill  confidence  of  both  Wellington 
and  Bliicher,  throughout  the  operations.  His  work 
is  not  a  history,  but  it  enters  into  some  important 
incidents  in  the  campaign,  and  throws  several 
sidelights  upon  them. 

He  states  that  he  took  up  his  duties  very 
reluctantly,  having  found  a  predecessor  at  the 
British  headquarters  displeased  with  the  brusque 
manners  of  some  staff-officers,  and  having  been 
also  warned  by  General  Gneisenau,  Chief  of  the 
Staff  to  Marshal  Bliicher,  to  be  much  on  his  guard 
against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "for  that  from 
his  relations  with  India,  and  transactions  with  the 
deceitful  Nabobs,  this  distinguished  general  had 
so  accustomed  himself  to  duplicity,  that  he  had  at 
last  become  such  a  master  of  the  art,  as  even  to 
outwit  the  Nabobs  themselves."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  before  he  left  his  appointment  he  had 
learnt  Wellington's  real  character  ;  and  valued  the 
proofs  he  had  received  of  his  personal  confidence 
more  highly  than  the  honours*  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  British  Crown. 

Between  1858  and  1875  several  contributions, 
foreign  and  English,  were  added  to  the  history  of 
the  campaign.  Among  these  were  the  valuable 
** Supplementary''    Wellington    Despatches^    com- 

*  The  Order  of  the  Bath~PiM4«v«f  frim  mif  Life,  p.  212. 
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pleted  in  twelve  volumes  by  1865,  and  edited 
by  the  then  Duke  of  Wellington ;  a  new  series 
appearing  in  1867-72. 

The  following  works,  among  others,  also  came 
out :  Histoire  dii  Hue  de  Wellington,  by  Colonel 
Brialmont ;  Histoire  de  Campaigne  de  1815,  by 
Colonel  Charras ;  Waterloo^  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig ;  Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  General 
Sir  James  Shaw- Kennedy  ;  Waterloo^  or  the  Down- 
fall of  the  First  Empire^  by  George  Hooper.  A 
discussion  of  the  campaign  in  the  Operations  oj 
War^  by  Sir  Edward  Hamley  ;  Waterloo  Lectures, 
by  Colonel  C.  C.  Chesney,  in  which  the  share 
taken  by  the  Prussians  is  specially  emphasised. 

In  1876  was  published  in  Berlin  Geschichte  des 
Feldzuges  von  1815,  by  General  von  OUech,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  a  letter,  with  a 
photograph  of  it,  written  in  French  by  Wellington 
to  Bliicher,  from  near  Quatre  Bras,  at  10,80  a.m. 
on  June  16th,  1815 — Le.  just  after  he  had  ridden 
up  from  Brussels,  and  observed  the  country  to  the 
south  from  this  point.  This  letter  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  Archives  of  the  Prussian  General 
Staff  at  Berlin. 

It  relates  to  the  positions  and  movements  of 
Wellington's  troops,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  by 
General  von  OUech  that  the  effect  of  the  letter  had 
been  to  make  the  Prussians  count  upon  assistance 
from  Wellington  at  Ligny,  which  was  not  given  to 
them. 

No  mention  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Wellington,  Bliicher,  or  Muffling,  but  the 
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reason  possibly  is,  that  it  was  followed  up  immedi- 
ately by  a  personal  interview  between  Wellington 
and  Bliicher,  close  to  Ligny, 

In  1880,  Dr.  Hans  Delbriiek,  in  his  Life  of 
Marshal  Gneisenau^  published  in  Berlin,  suggests 
that  this  letter  was  sent  by  Wellington,  with  the 
knowledge  that  its  statements  were  incorrect,  in 
order  to  induce  Bliicher,  in  the  interests  of  Welling- 
ton's unconcentrated  army,  to  stand  and  fight,  as 
he  did,  at  Ligny ;  and  (to  conclude  the  subject)  we 
may  say  here  that  in  a  very  recent  work  (1904) 
Napoleon's  Untergang^  1815,  by  General  von 
Lettow-Vorbeck,*  this  view  again  appears. 

Opinion  in  England,  where  the  absolutely 
straightforward,  truthful  character  of  Wellington 
is  well  established,  will  not  be  affected  by  this ; 
but  in  Germany,  where  there  is  less  knowledge  of 
him  as  a  man,  it  may  be  so,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Several  more  works  than  the  above  two  have 
come  out  since  1876,  and  some  have  gone  critically 
into  an  examination  of  all  the  evidence  available 
upon  various  questions — ^such,  for  instance,  as  The 
Cavipaign  of  Waterloo,  by  J.  C.  Ropes,  an  American 
author  (1898). 

We  may  mention,  among  many  others, 
**  Waterloo,"  in  Great  Campaigns,  edited  by 
Captain  C.  Cooper-King,  from  the  writings  of 
Major  Adams ;  Grreat  Commanders  oj  Modem 
Times,  by  W.  O'Connor  Morris ;  Wellington  and 
Waterloo,  with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Wolseley, 
and    excellent    illustrations,    by    Major    Arthur 

*  Fonning  part  of  QMchichte  der  B^freitmg^cri^ge,  1813-16, 
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Griffiths  ;  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon^  by 
Lord  Wolseley  ;  TJie  Rise  of  Wellington,  by  Lord 
Roberts ;  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood ;  articles  in  Tlie  United  Service 
Magazine  (in  1890  and  1891),  by  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice ;  The  Story  of  Waterloo,  by  Major-General 
H.  D.  Hutchinson ;  Waterloo,  a  narrative  and  criti- 
cism, by  E.  L*  Horsburgh ;  and  Waterloo,  1815,  by 
Henry  Houssaye,a  work  thought  much  of  in  France. 

In  1891,  Waterloo  Letters  came  out,  edited 
by  Major-General  H.  T.  Siborne.  These  letters, 
the  originals  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  were,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, written  by  various  officers,  from 
Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  and  Lord  Anglesey* 
downwards,  to  Captain  Siborne,  the  editor's  fether, 
when  he  was  compiliag  his  History  (brought  out 
in  1844),  and  constructing  his  model  of  Waterloo, 
now  in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  t 
Much  of  what  is  in  them  was  embodied  in  Captain 
Siborne's  History,  but  not  all  their  details. 

Napoleon's  Untergang,  1815,  by  General  von 
Lettow- Vorbeck  (1904),  we  have  already  referred  to. 

Another  work  is  La  critique  de  la  Campagne  dc 
1815,  by  Colonel  A.  Grouard  (1904),  and  it  is  said 
that  one  is  nownear  its  completionby  Colonel  Stoff  cl,| 
which  should  be,  when  it  appears,  of  interest. 

*  Lord  Uxbridge  at  the  time  of  Waterloo. 

t  lliis  model,  it  is  interesting  to  mention,  was  inspected  by  the  Duko 
of  Wellington  himself,  who  considered  it  an  accurate  representation  ut 
the  ground. 

{Article  by  General  Zurlinden,  '^Ligny  and  Waterloo^"  in  Beime 
det  deujf  Mcndes,  January^  1906.  Colonel  Stoffel  is  well  known  from 
his  able  reports  upon  the  Prussian  Army  when  French  military  attache 
at  Berlin,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1U70. 

29 
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It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  military  student 
of  to-day  who  wishes  to  examine  into  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo,  and  understand  how  certain  questions 
with  respect  to  it  are  now  regarded,  must  consult 
recent  works,  as  well  as  the  older  ones ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  should  not  accept  hastily  the  views 
expressed  by  any  one  author. 

Among  the  topics  which  are  still  those  of  debate 
and  criticism  is  the  question  whether  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  armies  of  both  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  in  their  cantonments,  when  the  French 
invaded  Belgium,  on  June  15th,  1815,  was  neces- 
sarily or  wisely  continued  up  to  the  time  it  was — 
ue.  until  the  moment  when  the  real  point  of  attack 
became  certain.  It  is  indisputable  that  Napoleon 
fell  upon  both  armies  before  they  had  completely 
concentrated,  and  defeated  Bliicher  at  Ligny 
before  Wellington,  hard  pressed  at  Quatre  Bras, 
had  united  with  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  had  a  long 
frontier  line  to  defend ;  Wellington  had  important 
interests  to  safeguard,  as  well  as  to  effect  this 
union;  and  he,  and  Bliicher  also,  met  Napoleon 
on  the  16th  with  a  resistance  which  he  had  not 
contemplated  having  so  soon  to  encounter. 

Wellington,  it  is  true,  did  not  fight  at  Ligny, 
nor  Bliicher  at  Quatre  Bras ;  but  their  two  armies 
were,  during  these  battles,  little  over  three  miles 
apart.  They  did  act  in  concert,  though  not  in 
actual  touch ;  they  did  indirectly  aid  one  another ; 
and  the  result  of  Napoleon's  attack  was  that  he 
was  beaten  upon  his   left  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
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though  successful  on  his  right  at  Ligny  after  a 
desperate  battle,  he  was  so  severely  handled  there, 
that  his  victory,  weakly  followed  up,  was  incon- 
clusive. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  connected  with  Welling- 
ton's dispositions  on  June  15th,  and  with  what  the 
two  Allied  armies  did  not,  and  did,  accomplish 
on  the  1 6th,  which  lends  itself  to  discussion. 

More  is  known  now  than  was  the  case  sixty 
years  ago  as  to  whether  Napoleon's  assumption  of 
the  offensive,  and  invasion  of  Belgium,  came  as  **  a 
surprise"  to  the  Allies.  The  evidence  appears 
against  this ;  but  the  main  cause  why  the  two 
Allied  armies  had  not  effected  a  union  before  his 
attack  was  delivered  is  still  a  debated  point, — i.e. 
whether  it  was  due  entirely  to  the  position  of 
Wellington's  troops  and  of  his  own  headquarters  on 
June  15th  ;  to  the  treachery  of  spies  ;  to  the  tardy 
and  inadequate  information  received  at  Brussels 
from  his  own  and  the  Prussian  outposts;  to  an 
inexperienced  staff ;  to  the  accidents  of  war ;  or 
to  other  causes,  avoidable  and  unavoidable. 

The  fact  that  the  fields  of  Ligny  and  Quatre 
Bras  were  so  close  together  as  they  were  has  not 
apparently  been  generally  realised,  though  it  is 
important.  They  formed,  in  a  great  measure,  but 
one  battlefield,  and  the  troops  at  Ligny  could  until 
nightfall  be  seen  with  a  glass  from  Quatre  Bras. 
We  have  endeavoured  to  show  their  proximity  on 
the  one  plan  of  both  the  battles. 

Almost  every  work  upon  the  campaign  necessarily 
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enters  into  the  relative  share  which  is  duel  to  the 
amiies  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher  for  the  great 
triumph  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  itself  on 
June  18th — a  matter  upon  which  there  has  existed, 
in  the  past  at  all  events,  among  some  of  the  people 
both  of  England  and  Germany,  opinions  based 
upon  incomplete  knowledge  and  prejudice. 

But  among  educated  men  in  this  country  the 
important  part  which  the  Prussians  took  in  the 
whole  campaign  is  well  understood.  It  was 
always  recognised  by  Wellington  himself,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  on  either  side  for  the  exag- 
geration and  jealousy  which  has  at  times  found 
expression. 

Recently  the  memorandum  of  Sir  William  De 
I^ancey  as  to  the  disposition  of  Wellington's  army 
at  7  a.m.  on  June  16th,  and  in  association  with  it 
the  Duke's  letter  to  Bliicher  at  10.80  a.m.  on  that 
day  from  near  Quatre  Bras,  have  been  much  referred 
to.  Therefore  they  are  entered  upon  further  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

Before  concluding  this  introduction  to  the 
campaign,  we  may  add  that  what  may  seem 
perplexing  occasionally  to  some  in  connection  with 
certain  events  and  movements  between  June  15th 
and  18th  will  often  appear  less  so,  if  they  remember 
— a  difficult  thing,  in  reality,  to  do — that  the  actors 
on  the  field  at  the  time  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  situation  on  both  sides  that  we  now  possess ; 
also  that  the  Waterloo  campaign  was  in  its  essence, 
though  not  technically,  a  continuation  of  those  of 
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the  Peninsula — the  concluding  act,  in  fact,  after  a 
brief  interval  and  change  of  scene  to  Belgium,  of 
the  great  seven  years'  drama  of  that  war.  Many 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  armies  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  were  the  same,  and  had,  on  their  respec- 
tive sides,  met  in  battle  repeatedly  in  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

The  British  regiments,  though  the  old  Penin- 
sular army  was  but  weakly  represented,  were  all 
imbued  with  Peninsular  traditions;  they  had 
confidence  in  their  generals,  and  implicit  trust  in 
Wellington,  based  on  Peninsular  contests.  In 
truth,  this  trust  was  of  that  kind  which,  from  all 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  was  absolute, 
and  knew  no  doubt.  This  was  an  immeasurable 
advantage. 

Napoleon  himself  had  also  been  in  Spain,  but 
there  was  this  special  difference  between  his 
experience  there  and  that  of  his  lieutenants,  that 
he  had  never  met  Wellington  nor  the  British 
troops  in  battle ;  and  that  his  operations  against 
the  latter  had  been  confined  to  the  Corunna 
campaign,  when  Sir  John  Moore  necessarilj^ 
retired  before  his  overwhelming  numbers.  From 
circumstances  and  temperament  he  underrated  his 
enemy ;  but  his  generals  were  naturally  more 
or  less  influenced  by  their  own  experience,  which 
they  could  not  forget  because  he  did  not  share  in  it. 

The  campaign  of  Waterloo  is  full  of  practical 
military  lessons,  which  it  is  one  object  of  this  short 
account  to  bring  out.  Colonel  Chesney,  writing 
in  1874  *  says,  "  Time  was  when  it  was  treasonable 

♦  Waterloo  Lecture  {3rd  Ed.,  1874). 
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to  doubt  whether  what  Wellington  arranged  was 
the  best  thing  possible  on  his  part." 

Apparently  this  has  not  been  the  case  now  for 
many  years.  Criticism  as  to  movements  on  Wel- 
lington's part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  has  been 
keen  enough.  The  desire  to  do  fiiU  justice  to 
Napoleon  and  the  defeated  side  has  contributed 
to  this ;  and  Wellington's  good  fortune  and  the 
valour  of  his  troops  have  been  perhaps  more  dwelt 
upon  than  his  military  genius  and  skill. 

All  successful  generals  owe  something  to  fortune 
and  much  to  the  valour  of  their  troops.  Wellington 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  never  pretended 
to  be  so.  "  When  I  made  mistakes/'  he  said,  "  my 
men  pulled  me  through." 

We  see  him  in  this  campaign,  a  skilftil  organizer 
applying  ably  his  means,  which  were  &r  from 
ample,  to  the  facts  of  the  position ;  cool  and  cautious 
at  the  outset  (some  have  thought  too  much  so); 
afterwards,  when  he  had  decided  to  act,  bold  and 
self-reliant ;  quick  in  handling  his  troops ;  vigilant 
and  imdaunted  on  the  battlefield ;  and  completely 
triumphant  at  the  close :  as  great  a  servant  of  the 
State  on  land  as  Nelson  was  at  sea. 
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(Continobd) 

OPENING  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN— MILITARY  STRENGTH  OF 
THE  ALLIED  POWERS  AND  OF  THE  FRENCH— TOPO- 
GRAPHY OF  FRANCE  AND  THE  FRANCO-BELGIAN 
FRONTIER— MEASURES  TAKEN  BY  WELLINGTON- 
ARMIES  OF  WELLINGTON,  BLUCHER,  AND  NAPOLEON 


By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Paris  on  April 
11th,  1814,  and  notified  to  Wellington  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  Napoleon  renounced 
for  himself,  and  his  descendants,  the  throne  of 
France,  and  was  permitted,  with  a  small  retinue, 
and  about  a  thousand  of  his  Old  Guard,  to  reside 
in  the  island  of  Elba,  the  nominal  sovereignty  of 
which  was  conceded  to  him. 

The  armies  of  the  Allied  Powers  were  then 
withdrawn  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France;  a 
British,  Hanoverian,  and  Dutch  force,  under  Lord 
Lynedoch,  remained  in  occupation  of  the  Nether- 
lands; the  Prussians  and  Germans  held  the 
territory  bordering  the  Rhine;  and  a  European 
Congress  met  at  Vienna  (September  25th,  1814)  to 
settle  many  important  questions  connected  with 

4^ 
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the  re-constitution  of  Europe,  and  the  future 
limits  of  the  European  states,  which  Napoleon's 
conquests  had  reduced  to  confusion.  At  this 
Congress  Talleyrand  represented  France,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  England,  The  progress  made  by  the 
Congress  was  slow,  it  being  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  divergent  interests  of  the  Powers,  and  so  by 
the  close  of  the  year  1814  little  had  been  definitely 
settled.  Balls,  dinners,  and  conferences  went  on 
continuously;  but,  as  Talleyrand  said,  "The  Con- 
gress danced,  but  did  not  move  forward," 

Wellington,  in  the  meantime,  after  a  short  stay 
in  England,  had,  in  July  1814,  been  appointed 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  France ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  ui  August,  at  the 
desire  of  the  British  Government,  he  visited  the 
entire  line  of  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  accom- 
panied by  Colonels  Carmichael  Smyth,  Chapman, 
and  Pasley  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  after- 
wards drew  up  a  memorandum  upon  its  defence,* 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs  touching 
upon  the  position  upon  which  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  subsequently  fought:  "About 
Nivelle,  and  between  that  and  Binche,  there  are 
many  advantageous  positions;  and  the  entrance 
of  the  *For§t  de  Soignies,'  on  the  high  road 
which  leads  to  Brussels  from  Binche,  Charleroi,  and 
Namur,t  would,  if  worked  upon,  afford  others." 

In  January,  1815,  he  proceeded  from  Paris  to 
succeed   Lord    Castlereagh    at    the    Congress    of 

*  Enclosed  with  a  letter  to  Lord  Batbnrst^  dated  Paris^  September 
22nd,  1814.     See  WelUngtan  De^pcUiehes  (Ed.  1852),  vol.  vii.  pp,  663-7, 
f  It  was  here  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  took  place. 
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Vienna,  where  a  deadlock  had  ensued.  "The 
combatants,  still  breathless  and  bleeding  from  the 
struggle,*  snarled  over  the  prey  which  they  had 
just  compelled  the  common  enemy  (France)  to 
abandon.  .  .  .  Prussia  extended  her  clutch  towards 
Saxony,  while  Russia  growled  over  the  well- 
mumbled  bone  of  Poland.  The  western  Powers 
— England,  France,  and  Austria — were  on  the 
point  of  forming  in  self-defence  a  league  against 
the  two  northern  monopolists,  when  a  common 
peril  once  more  united  them — Buonaparte  had 
escaped  from  Elba."t 

The  watch  kept  by  the  Powers  over  his  move- 
ments in  that  island  had  been  culpably  negligent ; 
and  upon  the  ground  that  the  Powers  themselves 
were  not  intending  to  keep  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
he  threw  his  own  obligations  under  it  to  the  winds. 
Confident  that  the  army  in  France,  if  not  the 
entire  nation,  would  rally  round  his  standard,  he 
set  sail  from  Elba  with  his  Guard  in  a  few  small 
vessels,  landed  at  Cannes  on  March  1st,  1815,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Grenoble  and  Lyons. 

The  troops  sent  by  King  Louis  XVIII.  to  oppose 
him,  with  few  exceptions  welcomed  him,  as  did  also 
several  of  his  former  marshals,  Ney  among  them  ; 
on  March  20th  he  entered  Paris,  and  King  Louis 
fled  to  Ghent. 

But  his  appearance  in  France  had  an  effect  which 
he  had  not  looked  for.  He  had  counted  upon  the 
dissensions  among  the  Powers  at  the  Congress  as 
an  element  in  his  favour,  and  did  not  anticipate 

•  I.e.  of  the  war  which  had  heen  terminated  hy  the  Treaty  of  Pari& 
t  WeUingttyrCs  Career,  hy  Sir  Edward  Hamley  (1860). 
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that  all  peaceful  overtures  on  his  part  would  be 
rejected. 

For  the  moment  he  desired  peace,  in  order,  if 
not  from  any  higher  motives,  to  consolidate  his 
position  and  increase  his  army ;  but  his  escape 
from  Elba  was  felt  to  have  been  such  a  flagrant 
breach  of  treaty  engagements,  and  confidence  had 
been  so  entirely  destroyed  in  his  good  faith,  that  the 
Powers  declined  to  negotiate,  and  in  a  proclama- 
tion, on  March  18th,  1815,  declared  him  to  be  the 
"  enemy  and  disturber  of  the  world,"  and  abandoned 
him  to  "  public  justice." 

All  Europe  sprang  again  to  arms,  and  on  every 
road  leading  towards  France  troops  were  set  in 
motion.  The  Prussians  marched  to  co-operate 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  Belgium ;  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians 
gathered  on  the  Rhine ;  the  Sardinians  in  the 
Appennines;  the  Swiss  in  the  Alps;  Spain  and 
Portugal  threatened  to  cross  the  Pyrenees;  the 
Russians  advanced  from  Poland;  and  Denmark 
and  Sweden  joined  the  Coalition.  It  was  to  be  a 
struggle  to  the  death  between  the  Allied  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  Napoleon  whom  they  had  outlawed. 

Wellington  was  at  once  appointed  to  command 
the  "Anglo-Belgian"  (or  "Anglo- Allied")  army*  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  arrived  at  Biiissels  on  April  5th, 
1815  ;  while  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  her  naval 

*  Wellington's  army  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  '^  Army  of 
Flanders/'  the  "Anglo-Dutch/'  the  *' Anglo-Belgian,"  and  the 
'^  Anglo- Allied  "  army.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  was  far 
from  a  purely  British  one,  being  composed  of  about  one-third  British 
and  two-thirds  foreigners.  In  these  pages  it  will  be  termed  the 
'' Anglo- Allied  army,"  or  *'army  of  Wellington." 
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and  military  assistance  in  the  war,  agreed  to  pay 
large  money  subsidies  to  the  Continental  Powers.* 

MILITARY   STRENGTH   OF   THE   COALITION 

It  was  the  design  of  the  Powers  forming  the 
Coalition  against  Napoleon  to  invade  France  in 
concert  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  following  armies  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
positions  and  to  the  strength  mentioned  : — 
The  1st  Army  (Army  of  the  Upper  Rhine), 
— see  map  facing  page  468 — under 
Schweidmtz,    composed    chiefly    of 
Austrians    and     Bavarians,    was    to 
assemble  about  Coblentz  and  along 
the  southern  limits  of  Germany. 

Strength  about  255,000 
The  2nd  Army  (Army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine),  under  Bliicher,  composed  of 
Prussians  and  Saxons,  was  to  connect 
the  Army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  with 
an  army  under  WeUington  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  to  extend,  by 
Cologne,  along  the  Lower  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse.  Strength  about    155,000 

The  8rd  Army  ("  Anglo- Allied  Army," 
or  "  Army  of  Flanders "),  under 
Wellington,  composed  of  British  and 
other  Allied  troops,  was  to  assemble 
in  the  Netherlands  (Holland  and 
Belgium).  Strength  about    155,000 

The  4th  Army,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
composed  of  Russians,  at  some  dis- 
tance in  Saxon  Poland,  was  to  move 
forward  in  reserve.      Strength  about    170,000 

Total    785,000 

'  In  1815  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  war  on  Navy, 
Army,  and  in  subsidies,  is  stated  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  sterling  (Alison's  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xix.  p.  285). 
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Of  the  above  forces  it  was  calculated  that 
600,000  men  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
frontier  of  France,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  they  could  cross  it 

Before  entering  further  into  the  campaign  of 
1815,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  it  is  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  "campaign  in  Flanders," 
the  campaign  in  "  Belgium,"  in  "  Holland,"  in  the 
"  Low  Countries,"  in  the  "  Netherlands,"  in 
"Holland  and  Belgium,"  and  in  "France  and 
Belgium."  The  reason  of  this  is  that  Flanders 
was,  and  still  is,  a  portion  of  Belgium,  comprising 
much  of  the  ground  occupied  by  Wellington  in 
1815;  that  "Holland"  (the  Hollow-land),  the 
"  Netherlands,"  and  the  "  Low  Countries,"  are  all 
teirms  for  that  low-lying  territory  to  the  north 
of  Belgium  bordering  the  North  Sea ;  that  Belgium 
in  1815  was  united  to,  and  therefore  formed  part 
of,  "The  Netherlands,"  or  "  Holland,"  but  in  1830 
it  became  separated  from  it.  Thus  writers  after 
1830  speak  of  the  campaign  as  being  in  "  Holland 
and  Belgium."  Finally,  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  Allies  advanced  through  France 
and  occupied  Paris. 

Thus  all  the  above  designations  of  the  campaign 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  sense  correct,  although 
sometimes,  without  an  explanation,  they  are 
confusing. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH   OF  THE   FRENCH 

When  Napoleon  reached  Paris  he  foimd,  although 
the  conscription  of  previous  years  had  largely 
exhausted  the  youth  of  the  country,  an  armed 
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force  ready  to  join  him  of  about  324,000  men, 
which  would  give  him  an  effective  in  the  field  of 
some  155,000*  This  he  immediately  bent  all  his 
great  energy  to  organize  and  augment.  He  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  and  armament  of  Paris  ; 
supplied  the  frontier  fortresses  with  provisions 
for  six  months  ;  fortified  Lyons  and  other  pro- 
vincial toATOs,  and  also  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and 
the  Vosges  Mountains ;  re-organized  the  Imperial 
Guard ;  raised  200  new  battalions  of  National 
Guards  ;  and  by  unceasmg  labour  soon  largely 
increased  his  army,  a  valuable  portion  of  whicli 
consisted  of  old  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  who,  after 
holding  out  in  various  garrisons,  or  having  been 
prisoners  of  war  on  the  Continent,  had  returned 
to  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1814* 

Both  sides  now  hurried  on  their  preparations  to 
take  the  field. 

When  the  clouds  of  war  are  rolling  up  in  dense 
masses,  the  natural  and  all-absorbing  question  is, 
"  Where  will  the  storm  burst  ? "  Bnd  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo  forms  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
has  been  said  m  connection  with  the  Peninsular 
War,— viz.  of  how  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  hostile  powers,  and  of  the 
topography  of  the  territory  w^here  they  may  come 
into  contact*  ,will  enable  us  to  answer  it ;  and  how, 
with  tlie  possession  of  such  knowledge,  we  may 
usually  do  so  fairly  correctly. 

It  was  tolerably  certain,— 

First,  that  France,  or  her  hoi'dersori  the  north  and 
Ciist^  would  at  the  outset  become  the  theatre  of  war ; 
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Next,  that  the  storm  would  probably  burst  near 
her  north-eastern  frontier ;  and, 

Finally,  that  it  would  do  so  towards  the  portion 
of  that  frontier  west  of  the  River  Meuse, 

The  explanation  of  this  is  that  France  had  few 
colonies  or  outlying  possessions,  and  that  her  navy 
had  been  destroyed  at  Trafalgar.  Therefore  the 
campaign  would  be  mainly  a  military  one.  If 
Napoleon  assumed  the  offensive,  the  Powers  would 
protect  their  own  borders ;  while  if  he  acted  on  the 
defensive,  they  would  endeavour  to  reach  Paris, 
the  Frencli  capital,  and  the  centre  of  the  power 
and  national  life  of  France. 

Why  the  north-east  border  of  France,  adjoining 
Belgium,  especially  that  portion  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  sea,  would  probably  become,  early, 
a  main  theatre  of  the  war,  arose  from  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  French  borders,  and  other  con- 
siderations which  we  now  must  touch  upon. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  FRANCE,  ESPECIALLY  OF  HEB 
BORDERS 

Turning  to  the  map  facing  page  468,  we  see  that 
France  was  in  1815  thus  bounded,  beginning  at 
the  south-west  extremity,  at  the  Pyrenees.  On 
the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  north-east, 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  Rhine,  by  Belgium  (Flanders), 
Prussia,  or  German  Territory ;  on  the  east  by  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain. 

The  main  watershed  of  France  runs  chiefly  along 
the  high  ground  close  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
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frontiers.  From  this  the  great  rivers  flow  on  the 
west  towards  the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay — for  instance,  the  Seine  (on  which  lies  Paris, 
the  capital),  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne ;  and  on  the 
east  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Mediterranean — ^for  in- 
stance, the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  and  the  Rhone. 

Thus  to  the  west  or  north-west  lay  the  sea ;  to 
the  east  and  south,  the  difficult,  and  comparatively 
defensible,  country  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  to- 
wards Germany,  the  Jura  towards  Switzerland, 
the  Alps  towards  Italy,  and  the  Pjrrenees  towards 
Spain ;  while  on  the  east  flowed  also  the  broad  River 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone. 

On  the  north-eastern  frontier,  therefore,  France 
was  most  open  to  attack.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  to  the  west  of  the  River  Meuse,  because 
to  the  east  of  that  river  lay  the  broken  hilly  district 
of  the  Ardennes.  Between  Namur  on  the  Meuse 
and  the  sea  to  the  west  the  country  was  by 
nature  open,  though  protected  by  certain  fortresses 
and  walled  towns.  Paris  was  close  to  this  frontier; 
while  for  England — a  naval  Power,  and  already  in 
occupation  of  Belgium — Ostend  and  Antwerp 
afforded  convenient  ports  from  which  British  troops 
could  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

Moreover,  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher 
were  the  nearest  to  Paris,  and  thus  threat- 
ened it  the  most  directly.  It  would  be  much  to 
the  advantage  of  Napoleon  if  he  could  defeat  them 
before  the  armies  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  of 
Russia,  or  of  other  Powers,  could  arrive ;  while  on 
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the  other  hand,  he  could  scarcely  march  against 
these  latter  and  more  distant  armies,  leaving  his 
capital  exposed  to  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

Holland,  too,  had  been  but  a  short  time  before 
under  the  rule  of  France.  Many  of  its  people, 
French  in  language,  custom,  and  habits,  were 
Dutch  only  by  compulsion.  Some  sympathised 
with  Napoleon,  while  all  had  a  dread  of  his  military 
genius.  It  was  extremely  probable  that  any  de- 
cided success  gained  in  the  Netherlands  would 
turn  many  of  his  enemies  there  into  allies. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  consider  more  particularly 
that  part  of  the  Belgian  frontier  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be,  and  did  become,  the  theatre  of  war, 
describing  the  communications  which  traverse 
or  give  access  to  it,  and  the  defences  which 
guarded  it. 

TOPOGRAPHY   OF  THE   FEANCO-BELGIAN   FRONTIEB, 
FllOM   THE   SEA   TO   THE   MEUSE 

Mivers 

The  boundary  which  here  separated  France  and 
Belgium  in  1815  is  indicated  on  the  map  of  part 
of  Belgium  and  the  French  frontier  (facing 
concluding  page).  Of  the  chief  rivers  which  flow 
across  it,  beginning  from  the  sea  on  the  west,  we 
may  mention  the  following  rising  in  France: — 

The  Lys. — Flows  by  Courtray,  and  enters  the 
Scheldt  at  *  Ghent ;  navigable  with  the  aid  of 
numerous  canals  communicating  with  it. 

The  Scheldt — Flows  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes, 
and  Toumay,  to  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  beyond 
which  it  enters  the  North  Sea ;  navigable  for  large 
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ships  as  far  as  Antwerp,  and  for  small  vessels  for 
the  whole  distance  to  the  French  frontier. 

Tlie  Sambre. — Flows  by  Maubeuge  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  joining  the  Meuse  (or  Maas)  at 
Namur;  navigable  for  barges  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  ;  communicates  by  canal 
with  the  Scheldt 

The  Meuse  {or  Mom). — ^Rises  in  the  department 
of  the  Vosges ;  passes  by  Givet,  Namur,  Liege, 
and  Moestricht;  navigable  to  far  south  of  the 
French  frontier. 

The  rivers  named  below  have  both  their  rise 
and  source  in  Belgium:— 

The  Dender. — ^An  affluent  of  the  Scheldt; 
passes  Ath,  Grammont,  Ninove,  and  Alost,  joining 
the  Scheldt  at  Termonde ;  navigable  by  the  help 
of  numerous  sluices  up  to  Ath. 

Tlie  Hazne. — ^Rises  near  Binche  and  flows  west- 
ward by  Mons  to  join  the  Scheldt. 

The  Senne. — Rises  near  Soignies  and  passes  by 
Hal  and  Brussels  to  the  Dyle. 

The  Dyle. — ^Rises  east  of  the  Charleroi — Brussels 
road,  and  flows  by  Wavre,  Louvain,  and  Malines. 
Nimierous  small  affluents  join  the  Dyle,  and  the 
whole  district  bordering  it  becomes  in  wet  weather 
swampy  and  deep  in  mud. 

Roads  and  Commtmications 

The  wide  chauss^es  of  France  and  Belgium,  as 
the  high  roads  are  termed,  are  excellent ;  the  cross 
roads  numerous  and   fairly  good,   though    often 
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roughly  paved.  Canals  link  together  the  sea, 
the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  most  of  the  chief 
towns. 

Close  to  the  frontier  line,  on  the  French  side, 
good  roads  connect  the  strong  places  of  Lille, 
Valenciennes,  Maubeuge,  Beaumont,  Philippeville, 
and  Givet ;  and  from  these,  roads  lead  northward 
towards  Ghent,  Brussels,  Namur,  Liege,  etc. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  are : — 

West  of  where  the  Sambre  crosses  the  frontier, — 

1.  From  Lille,  up  the  valley  of  the  Lys,  by 
Courtray,  to  Ghent. 

2.  From  Valenciennes :  (1)  by  Toumay,  up  the 
Scheldt  past  Audenarde  to  Ghent ;  (2)  by  Cond^ 
to  Ghent,  and  through  Ath  to  Brussels ;  (8)  by 
Mons  to  Brussels. 

8.  From  Maubeuge  by  Mons  to  Brussels. 

East  of  where  the  Sambre  crosses  the  frontier, — 

4.  From  Beaumont  by  Mons,  or  Binche  to 
Brussels. 

5.  From  Philippeville  by  Charleroi,  or  Chatelet 
to  Brussels ;  or  up  the  Meuse  to  Namur ;  and  by 
Dinant  and  Ciney  to  Liege.  . 

Several  bridges  spanned  the  River  Sambre 
between  Maubeuge  and  Namur  —  for  instance, 
at  Solre-sur-Sambre,  Merbes-le-Chateau,  Thuin, 
Marchienne-au-Pont,  Charleroi,  and  Chatelet. 

In  Belgium  excellent  roads  ran  from  Brussels 
north  to  Antwerp;  west  to  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ostend ;  and  east  by  Louvain  to  Moestricht.    These, 
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with  good  bridges  over  the  rivers,  linked  together 
the  various  high  roads  leading  northwards.  The 
latter  are  sufficiently  indicated  on  the  map,  but  we 
may  allude  more  particularly  to  the  road  leading 
from  Audenarde  by  Grammont,  Enghien,  Nivelles, 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Sombref  to  Namur ;  and  also  the 
Roman  road  running  by  Binche,  across  the  Char- 
leroi — Brussels  road,  towards  Moestricht.  Thus  the 
communications  throughout  Belgium  were  gener- 
ally very  good,  but  there  were  districts  of  wooded, 
or  broken  and  enclosed,  as  well  as  wet  and  swampy 
country,  over  which  roads  or  tracks  were  either  few 
or  bad. 

On  the  whole,  the  surface  of  Belgium  is  flat  or 
undulating ;  near  the  coast  large  tracks  have  been 
recovered  from  the  sea,  and  are  fenced  off  by 
dykes.  To  the  east  of  the  Meuse  are  the  forest- 
covered  hills  of  the  Ardennes ;  and  south  of  Brussels 
lies  the  forest  of  Soignies,  a  wooded  tract  of  some 
extent 

An  example  of  the  broken,  enclosed  country  is 
found  in  the  space  between  the  Charleroi — Quatre 
Bras  and  the  Charleroi — Fleurus  roads,  the  latter 
of  which  continues  on  to  the  east  of  Ligny  and 
Sombref.  These  two  roads  branch  off  further  from 
each  other  as  they  lead  northward  from  Charleroi, 
and  between  them  no  good  road  runs  to  the  north. 

An  example  of  the  wet,  swampy  country  is 
found  a  little  further  to  the  north,  along  the  banks 
of  the  River  Dyle,  which  runs  through  Wavre,  to 
the  east  of  the  Charleroi — Brussels  road. 

The  topography  of  this  portion  of  Belgium 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  campaign. 
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Fortresses,  Fortified  Towns,  and  Posts  oj 
Importance 

The  open  country  bordering  the  north*eastem 
frontier  of  France,  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse,  had 
been  strengthened  long  before  1815  by  several  for- 
tresses and  fortified  towns,  a  good  many  of  which 
were  designed  by  the  well-known  «:igineer  Vauhan. 

The  general  principle  governing  their  situation 
appears  to  have  been  this  •  : — 

The  countr^^  was  considered  as    divided    into         I 
sections  by  the  rivers  which  travei^se  the  boundary, 
such  as  the  Lys,  Scheldt,  Sambre,  and  Meuse. 

As  a  rule,  the  chief  roads  and  arteries  of  com* 
munication  run  along  the  river  valleys;  and 
fortresses,  walled  towns,  or  defensive  works  of 
some  description  were  placed  at  convenient  spots 
conunanding  these  roads,  either  at  or  adjacent  to 
cross  roads,  the  passages  of  rivers,  or  the  junction 
of  their  affluents. 

If  we  look  at  the  boundary,  beginning  from  the 
west,  we  see,  on  the  French  side,  Dunkirk,  Lille, 
Valenciennes  with  Condd,  Maubeuge,  Beaumont, 
PhilippeviUe,  and  Givet  (on  the  Meuse) ;  on  the  Bel- 
gian side,  Nieuport,  Ypres,  Courtray  (on  the  Lys), 
Toumay,  Audenarde  and  Ghent  (on  the  Scheldt), 
Ath  (on  the  Dender),  Mons  (north  of  Maubeuge), 
Charleroi  (north  of  PhilippeviUe),  and  Namur  (on 
the  Meuse) — ^all  of  which  places  form  the  junction 
of  roadsit  and  lie  on,  or  near,  rivers.     In  France, 

*  Lavallee's  MUiiarp  Geography  (1868). 

t  The  same  principle  was  carried  out  between  the  Menae  and  the 
Rhine^  where  we  find  Sedan,  Thionvillej  Metz^  and  Strasbourg  (the  two 
last  now  in  the  possession  of  Germany);  with^  on  the  RhinOj  the 
fortifications  at  Cologne  (Ehienbreitsten)^  Goblents,  and  Mayenoe. 
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between  her  frontiers  and  the  capital,  there  were 
various  fortified  towns,  while  Paris  itself  fonned  a 
great  central  citadel  to  the  whole. 

Many  of  the  strong  places  and  walled  towns 
towards  the  frontier  had  been  permitted  to  fSsdl  out 
of  repair — Charleroi,  for  instance,  among  them ;  but 
several  had  citadels,  ramparts,  and  ditches,  and 
possessed  the  means  of  invmdating,  if  necessary,  the 
surrounding  country.  They  were  of  value  also, 
especially  when  strengthened  by  earthworks,  as 
rallying  points  for  the  field  army  watching  the 
borders,  forming  posts  which  could  not  be  readily 
taken  by  a  coup*de-main. 

Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Nieuport,  in  Belgium,  were 
important  places ;  Ostend,  on  the  sea,  was  a  large 
port  with  a  considerable  trade,  and  Antwerp  was  a 
harbour  of  great  value  and  strongly  fortified. 

Climate^  Resources,  etc. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  climate  of  France 
or  Belgiuin.  It  was  good  and  temperate,  though 
hot  occasionally  in  summer,  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  more  active  part  of  this  campaign  went 
on.  Marching  in  the  sultry  and  dry  weather,  upon 
the  roads  choked  with  dust;  or  after  heavy  thunder- 
storms, over  the  low-lying  deep  country,  became 
exceedingly  toilsome  for  heavily  laden  troops. 

The  western  portion  of  Belgium  was  the  most 
fertile  part  Wheat,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  various 
root  crops  were  freely  cultivated.  Cattle  were 
numerous,  and  the  transport  throughout  the 
country,  by  means  of  horses,  carts,  and  canal- 
boats,  sufficiently  good 
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EVENTS   OF  THE   CAMPAIGN 

Wellington  took  command  of  the  Anglo- Allied 
army  early  in  April,  1815,  and  was  at  once  over- 
whelmed with  work  in  organizing  his  composite 
force,  and  arranging  for  the  defence  of  Belgium, 
in  co-operation  with  the  armies  of  his  allies. 
Garrisons,  some  under  British  officers,  were  assigned 
to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Ypres 
Tournay,  Ath,  Mons,  etc.,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  strengthen  these  fortresses  or  fortified 
towns.    Namur  fell  to  the  Prussian  army  to  occupy. 

At  first  he  was  anxious  to  assume  the  offensive  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  France,  and  in  urging  this  upon 
the  authorities  at  home  he  writes,  on  April  10th,  1815: 
"  This  point  is  so  clear  that  it  would  be  a  useless 
waste  of  your  time  and  mine  to  discuss  it."  And 
again  on  April  12th :  "  Every  day's  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  we  ought  not  to  lose  a  moment  which 
could  be  spared."  But  he  soon  saw  that  he  must 
abandon  the  prompt  realisation  of  this  idea.  Un- 
expected delays  occurred  in  the  preparations  to  take 
the  field ;  and  it  was  held  desirable  that  the  Powers 
should  wait  to  enter  France  till  they  could  all  move 
in  concert,  while  the  strength  of  Napoleon's  army 
daily  increased. 

Upon  first  reaching  Brussels  he  found  that 
General  von  Kleist,  who  before  Bliicher's  arrival 
was  in  command  of  the  Prussian  troops  (then 
cantoned  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse),  desired  that, 
in  the  event  of  Napoleon's  invading  Belgium, 
he  (Wellington)  should  fall  back  behind  iBrussels ; 
the  Prussians  co-operating  with  him  by  advancing 


iUtnt'atd^M     /itiyt-   Eftah^,   LantLm. 
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across  the  Meuse :  the  two  armies  to  join  about  April, 
Tirlemont  or  St  Trond  (east  of  Louvain).  ^®^^ 

This  scheme,  of  course,  would  have  yielded  up 
a  large  portion  of  Belgium  to  the  army  of 
Napoleon;  and  Wellington,  looking  upon  the 
matter  from  more  than  the  miUtary  aspect  alone, 
deprecated  it.  He  proposed  instead  that  he  him- 
self should  take  up  a  more  forward  position,  and 
that  the  Prussians,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  him 
and  better  cover  Brussels,  should  approach  closer, 
and  occupy  Huy,  Namur,  and  CharleroL 

Writing  to  General  *  he  says :  "  It  is  not 

possible  to  entirely  separate  poUtical  considerations 
from  purely  military  ones,  especially  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves, 
and  in  an  affair  such  as  that  on  which  we  are 
about  to  engage.  But  it  is  also  true  that  we 
must  not  sacrifice  miUtary  considerations  and 
conveniences  to  those  purely  political." 

About  this  time — ^that  is,  long  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign — he  anticipates  the  possibility 
of  what  he  was  always  afterwards  on  his  guard 
against — viz.  that  Bonaparte  might  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  Ghent  or  Brussels  with  his  light 
troops,  because  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  him  to  drive  away  the  King  of  France 
(then  at  Ghent)  with  the  Royal  family,  and  cause 
the  King  of.  the  Netherlands  to  retire  from 
Brussels.  "That,"  he  writes,  "would  have  a  terrible 
effect  on  public  opinion  in  France  and  here.** 

*  Name  not  giren^  bat,  from  the.  context^  clearly  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  ProBsian  troopB  at  Namur,  WeUmgUm  Lhtpaleh^ 
(Ed.  1862}^  vol  viiL  p.  20;  alao  p.  le. 
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April"-  Wellington's  plan  naturally  commended  itself 
^•y»  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  G^eral 
von  E^leist,  as  Mu£9ing  tells  ust*  replied  respecting 
it,  that  with  the  best  will  he  could  not  concur,  &s 
the  subsistence  of  the  Prussian  troops  was  not 
ensured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Govermnent  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  also  that  he  had  no  money  at 
his  disposal  to  hve  on  the  Meuse  by  purchases; 
neither  could  he  draw  supplies  from  maga- 
zines. 

Now  this  question  of  supplies  became,  from  the 
very  first,  a  troublesome  one  in  Belgium,  and  we 
allude  to  it  here  for  a  reason  which  will  appear 
later  on.  Wellington  tells  us  in  his  correspondence 
that  the  Prussians  were  often  in  difficulties  as  to 
supphes,  and  he  viewed  it  as  a  matter  of  paramount 
military  consequence  that  the  Prussian  army  should 
be  in  close  touch  with  him.  The  armies  of  the 
Allies  were,  it  is  true,  on  Belgian  territory,  in  the 
interests  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  well 
as  in  their  own ;  but  naturally  they  were,  in  certain 
senses  at  all  events,  a  burden  upon  the  people 
whose  villages  and  lands  were  about  to  be  made 
the  battlefield  of  Europe ;  and  therefore,  for  reasons 
of  state,  as  well  as  mere  convenience  of  supply,  it 
was  desirable  not  to  make  that  burden  greater 
than  military  exigencies  clearly  demanded, 

Wellington  arranged  that  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  should  furnish  and  pay  for  the  supplies 
of  the  Prussian  army,  the  Prussian  Government 
settling  the  financial  debt  later  on,  instead  of 
paying  for  supphes  upon  the  spot    The  Prussians 

*  Pauoff^ifirom  my  I^fb,  p.  219. 
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then  crossed  the  Meuse,  and  concentrated  about  April-- 
Liege,  Namur,  and  Charleroi.  J^*^' 

But  such  friction  subsequently  arose  upon  the 
matter  of  supplies  and  the  payment  for  them,  that 
the  question  of  Blucher's  withdrawal  from  his 
cantonments  was  at  one  time  raised.  This 
Wellington  was  very  much  avei^e  to,  and  for 
military  reasons,  no  doubt,  again  became  mediator, 
and  the  matter  was  settled. 

How  strong  the  Prussian  feeling  was  upon 
this  subject,  how  Wellingtx)n  was  mora  or  less 
viewed  as  responsible  for  the  arrangements  made, 
and  what  worry  the  supply  question  caused  gener- 
ally, comes  out  in  the  following  allusions  by  MiifHing 
and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  to  it  Miiffling  writes, 
as  to  the  supply  difficulties:  "Field-Marshal 
Bliicher  inherited  from  his  predecessor  in  com- 
mand, Greneral  von  Kleist,  troublesome  difficulties 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Netherlands."  And 
Colonel  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  British  Commissioner 
at  Bliicher's  headquarters,  writes  thus  to  Welling- 
ton on  May  2fith,  1815  {Supplementary  Despatches 
[1868],  vol.  X.  p.  868):— 

'*  I  spoke  with  General  Gneisenau  on  the  subject 
of  the  subsistence  of  the  Prussian  troops  by  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands. 

''  His  reasoning  on  the  question  was,  that  when 
circumstances  rendered  it  expedient  that  the 
Prussian  troops  should  enter  Belgium,  it  was 
stipulated  that  their  subsistence  should  be  provided 
at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
that  your  lordship  was  the  party,  or  the  guarantee, 
to  this  stipulation^  and  the  principal  cause  of  the 
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May-      readiness  with  wliicU   the  movement   was  made, 
iMR*      without     magazines    or    means    to    supply   their 
troops.  ,  .  , 

"During  this  converaation  strong  expressions 
were  used  towards  the  Belgian  Government 
showing  the  ^acrimony  and  bad  understaiKiiiig 
which  exist  between  the  two  courts." 

On  May  Ist^  1815,  WeUington  concentrated  his 
own  troops  somewhat  more  together  in  their 
cantonments;  and  they  then  occupied  much  the 
same  positions  wliich  they  did  when  the  campaign 
actually  opened  in  the  following  June. 

As  the  weeks  went  by,  it  was  at  times  expected 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Imperial  regime  in  Paris 
would  be  strong  enough  to  overthrow  Napoleon, 
and  that  it  might  never  come  to  a  contest  in  the 
field. 

On  May  25th  it  seemed  as  if  the  Powers 
would  soon  be  able  to  assume  the  offensive 
Prince  Wrede,  writing  from  Alanheim  on  that 
date,  says :  *'  I  think  that  about  the  10th  June  at 
the  latest  we  will  be  able  to  commence  operations. 
We  are  losing  much  time,  and  wearing  out  the 
country  on  which  we  are  cantoned," 

On  June  7th  uistructions  were  sent  to  all  the 
governors  of  the  Belgian  fortresses,  that  the  moment 
tlie  enemy  entered  Belgium  a  state  of  siege  was 
to  be  proclaimed* 

On  June  14th,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Czar  of  Russia  (requiring  a  reply),  Wellington 
entered  fully  into  his  views  as  to  invading  France, 


should  the  Powers  take  the  offensive.  Thus,  May- 
preparations  either  to  defend  Belgium  or  to  invade  ^^^' 
France  alike  went  on ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  that 
Wellington  was  well  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
Napoleon  would  attack;  and  also  that  the  Allies 
had  a  very  approximate  idea  indeed  of  the  strength 
and  position  of  his  forces. 

The  initiative,  however,  and  choice  of  the  point 
of  attack  rested  at  this  date  with  Napoleon ;  the 
Powers  not  being  yet  ready  to  enter  France. 

Before  describing  the  disposition  of  the  armies 
of  Wellington,  Bliicher,  and  Napoleon,  or  entering 
into  the  plans  of  their  leaders,  we  must  give  a  few 
more  particulars  respecting  the  composition  of  the 
three  armies  about  to  come  into  collision. 

THE  ARMY  OF  WELLINGTON 

The  army  of  Wellington,  by  June  1815, 
numbered  about  106,000,  of  whom  14,000  were 
cavalry,  with  196  guns.  This,  however,  includes 
over  12,000  troops  garrisoning  various  places. 

About  84,000  (not  including  garrison  troops) 
were  British,  the  remainder  consisting  of  mixed 
nationalities.  These  included  some  excellent 
German  troops  (the  King^s  German  Legion) ; 
Hanoverians  and  Brunswickers  (good  troops,  but 
having  among  them  many  young  soldiers) ;  and  a 
large  body  (25,000)  of  Nassauers,  Dutch,  and 
Belgians.  Upon  these  latter,  on  account  of  the 
doubtful  attachment  of  some  of  them  towards  the 
Allied  cause,  too  much  reliance  could  not  be  plac^ 
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^^^^  regiments  despatched  from  the  south  of  France  to 
America  had  not  yet  returned,  and  many  of  the 
private  soldiers  had  been  discharged ;  so  that  the 
British  force  was  largely  made  up  of  second  bat- 
talions, and  of  militiamen  incorporated  into  the  line. 

Still,  all  the  regiments  were  imbued  with  the 
Peninsular  traditions  of  the  array,  and  had  ftill 
confidence  in  Wellington. 

Several  of  the  Peninsular  leaders  also  held 
commands*  such  as  Hill,  Picton,  Uxbridge,  Alten, 
Kempt,  Pack,  etc.,  not  to  mention  other  juniors, 
such  as  Colborne. 

Upon  the  headquarter  staff  Lord  FitzRoy 
Somerset*  the  military  secretary,  Sir  William  De 
Lancey,  the  Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  and 
a  few  more  had  Peninsular  experience ;  but  as  a 
whole  the  staff'  was  untrained  and  inexperienced* 

Wellington  more  than  once  remonstrated  upon 
the  manner  in  which  his  requests  for  certain  staflF- 
officers  had  not  been  complied  with.  He  did  not 
want  more  staff  officers,  but  to  obttiin  those  whom 
he  desired  ;  and  his  annoyance  at  not  having  been 
given  more  choice  in  their  selection  comes  out 
strongly  in  the  following  letter  *  > — 

"I  think  it  much  better  that  this  correspond- 
ence upon  the  staff  should  cease.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  the  right  to  appoint  whom  he 
chooses,  and  those  whom  he  appoints  shall  be 
employed.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should 
declare  myself  satisfied  with  these  appointments, 
till  I  shall  find  the  persons  as  fit  for  their  situations 

♦  To  Sir  H.  TorrtsnE^  May  *th,  1816,  WeUin^Um^  Deipet^ku  (M 
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as  those  whom  I  should  have  recommended  toJane^ 
His  Royal  Highness."  ^^^^ 

Often  in  Wellington's  correspondence  we  find 
strong  expressions  as  to  the  bad  army  and  the 
inexperienced  staff  which  he  had  at  Waterloo, 
Once  he  writes ♦ :  "I  have  got  an  infamous  army, 
very  weak  and  ill*equipped,  and  a  very  inexperienced 
staff."  It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  when 
he  does  this,  he  speaks  of  the  composition,  strength, 
and  equipment  of  his  heterogeneous  force  of  all 
nations,  not  of  their  courage ;  and  of  the  experience, 
not  the  zeal,  of  his  staff.  Also  that  these  expressions 
(used  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  taken  place) 
were  probably  made  all  the  stronger  by  his  recol- 
lection of  his  old  Peninsular  army,  not  now  available. 

Some  of  the  British  battalions  were  very  weak, 
except  those  of  the  Guards  and  52nd,  who  had 
each  about  1,000  men  in  their  ranks.  There  were 
only  four  over  700  strong,  many  under  600,  and 
a  few  under  400. 

The  organization  of  his  mixed  force  gave  Wel- 
lington much  trouble,  and  what  was  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  welding  it  into  that  army  which 
won  the  day  at  Waterloo  speaks  volumes  for  the 
exertions  of  all  concerned,  and  the  administrative 
power  of  the  directing  mind. 

To  combine  the  regiments  into  a  workable 
effective  machine,  without  interfering  too  much 
with  national  feeling,  was  most  difficult,  and 
required  both  ability,  tact,  and  judgment 

Wellington  writes  as  to  it  t :  "  No  troops  can 

*  To  Lord  Stewart,  May  0th,  1815. 

t  ^'  Memorandam  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  in  Personal  BeminUm 
eenees  of  the  Duke  qf  WeUingUm,  hy  the  £arl  of  ElloBinere  (1903),  p.  217. 
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June,  be  employed  in  an  allied  army  excepting  each 
^^^^  corps  and  detachment  be  mider  the  immediate 
command  of  its  own  national  officers.  It  was 
necessary  to  organize  these  troops  in  brigades, 
divisions,  and  corps  d'arm^e,  with  those  better 
disciplined  and  more  accustomed  to  war,  in  order 
to  derive  firom  their  numbers  as  much  advantage 
as  possible.  The  organization  and  formation  of 
corps  to  serve  together^  and  under  the  conunand 
and  direction  of  what  officer^  becomes  therefore,  and 
became  in  this  case,  a  matter  which  required  great 
attention  and  labour,  and  was  of  great  difficulty.** 

In  connection  with  this  organization  we  can  only 
allude  to  a  very  few  among  the  points  which  will 
strike  those  who  examine  and  reflect  upon  the 
details  given  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A. 

Battalions  of  different  nationalities  were  not 
mixed  together  in  brigade.  Brigades  were  of  one 
nation,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  under  an 
officer  of  that  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  division,  with  the 
exception  of  the  1st  (composed  entirely  of  British 
Guards)  and  the  Dutch-Belgians,  was  made  up 
partly  of  British,  and  partly  of  German  and 
Hanoverian  brigades.  Thus  the  latter  fought  in 
division  side  by  side  with  the  British. 

The  Dutch-Belgian  Infantry,  though  formed 
into  divisions  under  their  own  officers,  were  distri- 
buted between  the  1st  and  2nd  corps. 

The  whole  force  was  divided  into  two  corps 
{ue.  corps  d'arm^),  under  the  Prince  of  Orange 
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and  Lord  Hill ;  the  cavalry,  organized  by  brigades  June,.  ^ 
under  Lord  Uxbridge,  being,  with  a  strong  reserve,  ^^^^ 
under  Wellington's  more  direct  command. 

The  reserve,  with  the  cavalry — ^a  great  part  of 
which  was  kept  together — ^practically  constituted  a 
body  of  the  three  arms  at  Wellington's  disposal, 
which  was  evidently  provided  as  the  result  of 
his  Peninsular  experience;  for  he  writes  to  the 
military  secretary  from  Brussels,  April  21st,  1815  : 
•*  In  the  Peninsula,  I  always  kept  three  or  four 
divisions  under  my  own  immediate  command, 
which,  in  fact,  was  the  working  part  of  the  army, 
thrown  as  necessary  upon  one  flank  or  the  other. 
It  might  be  convenient  to  have  something  of  the 
same  kind  now." 

There  was  no  reserve  of  cavalry  or  artillery 
with  either  corps  d'arm^e,  but  two  batteries  of 
field  artillery  were  as  a  rule  attached  to  each 
division  of  infantry,  and  one  of  horse  artillery  to 
each  brigade  of  cavaby. 

THE  ARMY  OF  BLtJCHEB 

The  army  of  Bliicher  numbered  about  117,000, 
with  812  guns.  It  consisted  largely  of  Landwehr, 
and  in  the  regular  battalions  there  were  many 
young  soldiers.  Very  recently  a  portion  of  the 
troops  from  the  Saxon  and  Rhenish  provinces, 
which  had  lately  come  under  Prussian  rule,  had 
broken  out  into  grave  breaches  of  discipline ;  but 
this  had  no  influence  on  others,  and  the  army 
as  a  whole  was  animated  with  an  enthusiastic 
patriotism,  as  well  as  a  bitter  hatred  of  Napoleon* 
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Jan^  Gneisenau,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  was  a  man  of 

^^^^  marked  ability,  but  of  a  difficult  temper.  Appar- 
ently he  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  all  of  the 
Prussian  leaders,  and  had  conceived  an  extrone 
distrust  of  Wellington  (see  page  444). 

Fortunately,  this  was  balanced  by  the  frankness 
and  loyal  character  of  Blticher,  which  bore  with 
great  importance  upon  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  general  staff  had  possibly  more  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  than  the  British,  although 
it  was  not  in  those  days  what  it  has  since 
become. 

Miifliing,  writing  of  the  year  1814,  says  * :  *\  The 
ordinary  daily  duties  of  the  general  staff  had 
grown  somewhat  lax  during  the  last  three  cam- 
paigns. This  I  endeavoured  to  remedy  " ;  the  result 
being  (he  adds)  that  when  Napoleon  reappeared 
in  France  in  1815,  many  of  the  officers  were  then 
"  fit  to  be  employed — i.e.  after  a  year's  training — 
on  staff  duty.'' 

The  army  was  organized  into  four  corps 
d'armde,  with  a  reserve  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
attached  to  each.  These  corps  consisted  of  large 
brigades,  which  were  in  reality  of  the  strength, 
or  more  than  the  strength,  of  French  or  British 
divisions.  Several  battalions  were  between  800 
and  900  strong. 

There  was  no  special  reserve  retained  under 
Bliicher's  direct  command,  although,  of  course,  be 
could,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  employ  any  portion 
of  the  army  as  he  desired  upon  any  day. 

*  Passages  Jrom  my  Life,  p.  206. 
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June, 
tHE  ARMY   OF  NAPOLEON  ^^^* 

The  field  army  of  Napoleon  numbered  abotit 
128,000,  trith  844  guns. 

Having  determined  to  assume  the  offensive 
against  Wellington  and  Bliichet,  and  left  a  large 
body  of  men  to  occupy  v«rious  pos*i&  in  France 
and  watch  the  jfrontiers  to  the  south  and  6ast,  he 
pushed  forward  his  columns  behind  the  Scre^tt  of 
his  fortresses  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier*  By 
June  14th  they  had  assembled  between  Maubeuge 
and  Phihppeville ;  he  left  Paris  himself  early  on 
June  12th,  arrived  at  Beaumont  on  the  I4tb,  and 
issued  orders  to  cross  the  Sambre  upon  the^  follow- 
ing day. 

His  army  contained  a  greater  himiber  of  veteraW 
soldiers  than  that  of  either  Wellington  or  Bliicher. 
They  were  burning  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  1814, 
and  lonfging  to  return  to  the  excitement  of  war ; 
while  the^  confidence  of  the  junior  officers  and 
men  in  the  genius  and  star  of  Napoleon  was 
undiminished. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  asrmy  lay,  perhaps,  in 
the  relations  of  the  marshals  and  generals  to  each 
other,  and  towards  Napcrfeon  himseE  The  Intrtual 
trust  between  chief  and  subordinates  could  not  have 
been  what  it  was  in  his  earlier  campaigns. 

Colonel  Haldane,  in  a  lecture  delivered  recently 
at  Aldershot,  and  referring  to  the  Jalpanese  army 
in  the  late  Russo-Japanese  War,  says :  ^*  Jealousy 
and  self-seeking  did  not  exist,  and  co-operatioft 
between  commanders  in  the  field  Was  a  thing 
assured ;  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  orders  l^wr 
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ised  that  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

Some  of  his  higher  leaders  had  taken  office  under 
the  Bourbon  Government  when  he  was  sent  to 
Elba,  They  could  scarcely  forget  entirely  that 
they  had  seen  him  return,  after  crushing  reverses, 
to  Paris  in  1812  and  1814,  for  some  of  whicli 
he  had  blamed  his  subordinates ;  and  he  could 
scarcely  forget  that  Soult^  now  his  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  had  declared  him  to  be  a  madman  and  ad- 
venturer ;  and  Ney,  that  he  would  bring  liim  back 
to  Paris  in  a  cage.  Nevertheless,  their  interests 
a!id  perhaps  their  Uves  depended  now  upon  his 
success ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would 
do  their  best  to  ensure  it,  and  they  were  brave 
men. 

As  in  the  Anglo-Allied  army,  so  with  this 
army,  the  staff  was  not  a  very  strong  point,  as 
there  had  been  no  time  to  organize  it.  Only 
the  day  before  Kapoieon  crossed  the  Belgian 
frontier,  Ney,  hastily  summoned,  had  joined  his 
command,  ha\ing  only  one  staff-officer  with  him, 
and  did  not  know  anything  of  the  regiments 
which  he  tiad  the  following  morning  to  lead  into 
battle. 

The  army  was  divided  into  six  corps  d'arm^, 
each  corps  having  with  it  a  force  of  cavalry  and 
artillery.  In  addition,  there  was  a  reserve  of 
about  18,000  cavalry,  with  horse  artillery,  under 
Grouchy;  and  a  further  one,  of  about  18,000  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  {cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery ), 
under  the  personal  command  of  Napoleon, 
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COMMENTS 

With  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  border,  and  of  the  boundaries  of  France, 
we  have  akeady  drawn  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  influenced  the  question  of  the  theatre 
of  war ;  and  need  only  now  add  that  the  particular 
nature  (see  page  465)  of  that  part  of  Belgium 
between  the  Charleroi — Brussels,  and  the  Charleroi 
— Sombref,  roads,  as  well  as  of  the  districts  about 
the  River  Dyle  between  Sombref  and  Wavre, 
materially  affected  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. A  photograph  of  a  portion  of  this  country 
is  given  (opposite  page  544),  taken  from  the 
maps  of  1797  by  Ferraris  and  Capitaine,  which 
are  those  said  to  have  been  used  by  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies  throughout  the  operations,* 

With  respect  to  the  fortresses  and  walled  or 
fortified  places  of  Belgium  and  France,  although 
they  were  not  as  a  rule  at  the  date  of  this 
campaign  very  formidable  strongholds,  yet  they 
would  have  been  a  danger  to  the  communications 
of  any  army  which  ventured  to  pass  by  them 
without  leaving  a  force  sufficient  to  shut  in  their 
garrisons. 

As  to  organization,  between  Wellington  and  his 
troops  there  intervened  only  three  great  heads  to 
whom  his  orders  had    to  be  conveyed — i.e.  the 

*  Honasaye  writes  in  "Waterloo,  1815/  that  after  Napoleon  had 
breakfasted  with  Sonlt  and  others  at  the  farm  of  Caillon^  on  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  "  The  maps  of  Ferraris  and  Capitaine  were 
spread  out  on  the  table  "  ;  and  Lettow-Vorbeck  states  that  the  map  of 
Capitaine  was  used  by  Napoleon  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Allied  armies. 


he  kept  a  large  reserve  tinder  his  own  hand. 

Between  BUicher  and  his  troops  there  intervened 
four  heads  of  corps,  and  he  kept  no  reserve — Le,  as 
a  permanent  organization — under  his  hand. 

Between  Napoleon  and  liis  troops  there  were  six 
heads  of  corps  (including  Grouchy,  cotemandiiig 
the  reserve  cavalry).  He  kept,  like  Wellington, 
a  large  reserve  at  his  own  disposal— the  Imperial 
Guard. 

Thus  Napoleon  had  nearly  double  the  number 
of  heads  to  deal  with,  and  to  convey  orders  to, 
that  V^^eUington  had  ;  and,  partly  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence, he  suddenly  modified  liis  organization— 
as  we  shall  see — the  very  morning  upon  which  he 
went  into  battle  (June  16th)  with  Wellington  and 
Bluclier,  placing  three  of  his  corps  under  Ney  and 
four  under  Grouchy,  and  completing  them  with 
cavalry  and  aitillery. 

But  a  suddenly  arranged  or  temporary  organiza- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  a  more  permanent  one ; 
and  any  supersession  in  command  may  lead  to 
indecision  in  action,  and  perhaps  to  friction. 

It  should  be  also  noticed  that  wlien  writers  on 
this  campaign  (as,  for  uistance,  SiboniC,  and  the 
German  historians)  speak  of  a  Prussian  brigade, 
they  mean  a  body  of  an  entirely  different  strength 
to  that  of  a  French  or  British  brigade. 

In  England  the  terra  *'  regiment "  is  used  loosely. 
It  may  mean  one,  two^  or  even  four  battalions,  such 
as  are  found  in  rifle  regiments  ;  but  on  the  Continent 
it  answers  much  to  what  we  term  a  **  brigade/*  and 
is   a  body  of  some  strengtL      In  the   Prussian 
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army  the  brigades  were  of  exceptional  strength, 
and  really  corresponded  to  British  or  French 
divisions.  Their  batteries  also,  field  and  horse, 
had  8  guns ;  while  the  French  field  batteries  had 
8  guns,  the  horse  6 ;  the  British  and  Hanoverian, 
field  and  horse,  only  6  ;  the  Dutch-Belgian  8. 

If  the  above  is  not  borne  in  mind,  an  incorrect 
impression  of  facts  may  arise.  To  illustrate  this 
let  us  turn  to  the  tables  in  Appendix  A. 

If  we  take  the  1st  Division  of  the  1st  French 
Army  Corps  (D'Erlon's),  we  shall  find  that  it 
consisted  of  8  battalions,  each  (see  note,  page  692) 
of  an  average  strength  of  about  550  men;  and 
that  in  this  corps,  4  divisions  make  a  total  of 
17,600  men. 

If  we  take  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Prussian 
Army  Corps  (Ziethen's),  we  find  it  consisted  of 
9^  battalions,  and  that  4  brigades  make  a  total 
of  27,887  men,  the  battalion  average  being  820. 

Thus  the  Prussian  brigade  was  in  certain  cases 
far  stronger  than  the  French  division,  and  it  was 
usually  more  than  equal  to  a  division  in  strength. 
Therefore,  when  one  reads  that  a  Prussian  brigade 
proceeded  to  such-and-such  a  point,  it  should  be 
viewed  as  really  being  a  strong  division. 

Ten  British  field  batteries  would  mean  60  guns. 
Ten  Prussian  or  French  field  batteries,  80  guns — 
Le.  one-third  more. 
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ARMY    OF   WElXINGTON^HEADQUARTEBfl, 
BRUSSELS 

The  field  army  of  Wellington,  composed  of  two 
corps,  the  reserve,  and  about  15,000  caviUrj* 
numbered  nearly  94,000,  with  196  guns,*  and  on 
June  14th,  1815,  was  distributed  thus  :^— 

The  1st  Corps  {Prince  of  Orange) 
25,000   with    48    ffuus,   had    its   headquarters  at 


48 
Braine-le-Comte, 


guns, 
and  its 


divisions   were    posted 


*  Tlio  Btrengtb  of  troops  through  out  these  pa^cs  is  given  iippro^' 
nmtely  in  round  nmnbera*  Exact  agreement  apon  the  subject  amDiJir 
historians  is  not  ohtainable.  Sibornej  ChesuBf,  and  Ropes  mal^e  ^^^ 
total  army  of  Wellington,  however,  close  upon  100,000,  and  from  ^^ 
tliey  deduct  some  12,0tM)  garrisoa  troops,  leaving  the  ^^^  &rD^^ 
About  B-ljOOQ. 
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thus  (see  map  of  part  of  Belgium  and  the  French  j^^  14^ 
frontier,  &cing  the  concluding  page)* : —  ^^^^ 

Troops  Headquarters 

Ist  DivisioD^  British  Guards  (Cooke)    ....  Enghien. 
drd       „        British^  German  Legion,  and  Hanoverians, 

(Alten) Soigniee. 

2nd       s,        Dntch-Belgians  (Perponcher)  •        •        .  Nivelles. 

8rd       „  „  „      (Chass^ .        .        •        .  Near  RcboLe. 

This  corps  watched  the  country  between  the 
Brussels — Charleroi  road  and  the  River  Dender  to 
the  west.  It  was  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
Wellington's  army  towards  the  Sambre.  Its  troops 
occupied  (in  addition  to  those  places  mentioned 
as  being  the  headquarters  of  corps  and  divisions) 
Genappe,  Quatre  Bras,  Frasnes,  Mons,  and  Binche. 

From  the  two  latter  places  itsposts  were  pushed  out 
towardstheFrenchborder;  it  communicatedwith  the 
Prussians  at  Frasnes,  Fontaine  FEveque,  and  Bonne 
Esp^rance;  and  with  the  2nd  Corps  through  Enghien. 

The  2nd  Corps  {Hill) 
24,000  with  40  guns,  had  its  headquarters  at  Ath, 
and  its  divisions  were  thus  distributed  t  • — 

Troop*  Headquarters 

2nd  Division,  British,  German  Legion,  and  Han- 
overians (Clinton)        .        .        .     Ath. 

4th        „  British  and  Hanoverians  (Colville)    .     Audenarde. 

Ist         .,  Dutch-Belgians  (Stedmann),  with  a\    .  ^. 

DutchTBelgiai,     Indi«.    brigade  I  ^PPT^^y  "«" 
attached  (Anthtaff)      .  J      ^^^^^-^ 

*  The  tahlee  in  Appendix  A  show  the  distribution  by  divisions,  and 
the  composition  of  the  army  in  fuller  detail,  and  on  the  map  fiiciug 
the  concluding  page  the  posts  occupied  are  marked. 

f  Hooper's  Waterloo,  p.  42.  On  June  15th,  however.  Hill  appears 
to  have  been  at  Grammont  (see  page  648). 

X  These  Dutch-Belgian  troops  were  distributed  between  Ghent, 
Grammont,  and  Alost.  The  1st  Dutch-Belgian  Division  (Stedmann), 
with  the  Indian  brigade  (Anthing),  which  had  been  raised  for  service 
in  the  Dutch  colonies,  were  subsequently  placed  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Frederic  of  Orange. 
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Janei4>  This  corps  watched  the  country  between  the 
Dender  and  Scheldt  more  especially.  It  occopied 
(in  addition  to  those  places  mentioned  above) 
RenaiXy  south  of  Audenarde ;  Lens,  whence  it 
communicated  with  the  1st  Corps  at  Mons;  and 
also  villages  bordering  the  Grammont — Ghent 
road»  or  between  that  road  and  Alost. 

The  Reserve  {Wellington) 
21,000*  vnXh  64  guns^  had  its  headquarters  at 
Brussels,  audits  divisions,  etc*,  were  thus  posted : — 
The  5th  and  6th  Divisions  (British  and  Hano- 
verians) under  Ficton  and  Cole,  the  Brunswick 
Corps  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Nassau 
Contingent  under  Kruse,  and  the  reserve  artillery  (5 
batteries)  under  Major  Drummond — all  in,  or  near, 
Brussels. 

The  Cavalry  {Uxhridge) 
about  15,000  with  44  gims,  had  its  headquarters 
near  Ninove. 

-  It  was  formed  into  brigades,  there  being  no 
cavalry  divisional  commands,  and  consisted  of 
the  main  body  of  the  cavalry,  British,  German 
Legion,  and  Hanoverian ;  the  Brunswick  cavalry, 
near  Brussels;  and  the  Dutch-Bel^an  cavalry, 
about  Mons,  Roeulx,  Binche,  etc.  Posts  watched 
the  line  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  French  border. 

The  main  body  (more  immediately  under  Lord 
Uxhridge)  was  posted  along  the  Dender  between 
Ninove  and  Grammont  where  the  ground  was 
suitable.  It  was  formed  into  three  British 
brigades,  four  British  and  Hanoverian  brigades, 
and  one  Hanoverian. 

♦  This  ifl  exclusive  of  12,000  garrisoa  troops 


The  artillery,  except  the  reserve  near  Brussels,  ^u» 
was  distributed,  as  we  have  said  on  page  477,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  field  batteries  to  each  infantry 
division,  and  one  horse  to  each  cavalry  brigade. 

ARMY   OF   BLUCHEE — HEADQUARTERS,   NAMUR 

The  Prussian  army  under  Bliicher,*  composed 
of  four  corps,  numbered  about  117,000,t  of  whom 
about  12,000  were  cavalry,  with  312  guns. 

Oor^  Headquarters 

l8t  Corps  (Ziethen)         31^000  with  96  guns  .  •  .    Charleroi. 

2nd     „     (PirchLt)       32,000    „    80    „     .  .  .     Namur. 

3rd      „     (Thielemann)  24,000    „    48    „     .  .  ,     Ciney. 

4th      „     (Bulow)  30,000    „    88    „     .  .  liege. 

The  1st  Corps  (Ziethen) 

watched  the  line  of  the  Sambre  from  Lobbes  and 
Thuin  past  Charleroi  to  Moustier-sur-Sambre.  It 
occupied  Bonne  Espdrance,  and  slightly  overlapped 
the  Dutch-Belgians  at  this  point;  abo  Fontaine 
I'Eveque,  Marchienne-au-Pont,  Gerpinnes,  and 
Sossoye  (south  of  the  Sambre).  The  reserve 
cavalry  of  this  corps  was  at  Sombref ;  the  reserve 
artillery  at  Gembloux. 

The  2nd  Corps  (Pirch  J.) 

watched  the  country  between  Sossoye  and  Dinant ; 
also  the  Meuse  between  Namur  and  Huy.  Its 
reserve  cavalry  was  at  Hannut ;  the  reserve  artillery 

*  Prince  Blucher  von  Wahlstadt. 

t  This  is  according  to  Sibome.  Ropes  makes  it  nearly  121,000 ; 
Chesney  concurs  with  Sibome. 

t  Where  generals  bear  the  same  surname  in  Prussia  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  addition  of  numerals.  General  Pirch  II.  com* 
manded  a  brigade  of  this  corps. 
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Jane  14,  on  the  Huy — ^LfOuvain  road.    Other  points  occupied 
are  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  2rd  Corps  {Thielemann) 
watched  the  country  from  Dinant  along  the  French 
border  to  Rochefort,  etc      Its    reserve    cavahy 
was   between    Ciney    and    Dinant;    the    reserve 
artillery  at  Ciney. 

The  Uh  Corps  {Btihyo)) 
watched  the  Meuse,  between    Huy  and    Li^^ 
with  the  country  behind.     Its  reserve  cavalry  was 
at    Tongres,    Dalhem,    and    Looz;    the    reserve 
artillery  at  Gloms  and  Dalhem. 

The  French  frontier  line  near  Valenciennes  and 
Cond^,  in  the  direction  of  Wellington's  right, 
runs  up  further  to  the  north  than  it  does  near 
Ciney  and  Dinant,  towards  Bliicher's  left.  There- 
fore, to  watch  this  frontier  Bliicher's  posts  had  to 
be  pushed  some  distance  south  of  the  Sambre,  and 
of  the  Meuse  east  of  Namur. 

From  Brussels,  Wellington's  line  of  conununi- 
cations  with  England  lay  through  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Ostend,  as  well  as  through  Antwerp ;  with 
Holland  through  Antwerp;  while  with  Germany 
he  could  commimicate  through  Louvain. 

Bliicher's  communications  lay  through  Namur 
and  Liege  to  Moestricht  and  Cologne  on  the  Rhine. 

In  order  to  ensure  prompt  commimication 
between  the  two  forces  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington 
(a  most  important  matter).  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was  sent  as  Commissioner  to  Bliicher's 
headquarters,  and  the  Prussian  general,  Baron  von 
Miiffling,  to  the  headquarters  of  Wellington. 
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The  latter  writes  thus  *  as  to  the  arrangements  June  i4, 
made  for  him  by  Wellington :  "  I  had  four  aides-  ^^^^ 
de-camp  with  bureau  and  orderlies;  I  had  as 
many  field  jdgers  and  letter-carriers,  and  as  many 
mounted  officers  as  I  required  at  my  disposal  I 
was  furnished  with  far  better  means  for  the  purpose 
than  Hardinge  was/'  This  shows  that  all  proper 
attention  was  given  to  this  point. 

It  was  settled  between  Bliicher  and  Wellington 
that  their  correspondence  should  be  carried  on  in 
French,  with  which  language  the  latter  was  more 
familiar  than  with  German,  and  meetings  between 
them,  giving  opportunities  to  discuss  their  plans, 
took  place  on  several  occasions.  Wellington  writes 
on  May  8rd,  1815,  "  I  am  going  to  Tirlemont  to 
meet  Bliicher " ;  and  again,  on  May  25th,  that 
Bliicher  and  he  were  going  together  to  Ninove. 

Official  reports  from  the  Prussian  army  would 
no  doubt  as  a  rule  reach  Brussels  through  Muffling 
and  Hardinge ;  but  the  following  letter  from 
Wellington,  to  the  "  General  Officer  commanding 
the  Prussian  troops  at  Charleroi,"  f  shows  that  he 
also  intended  to  communicate  to  him  by  the  Belgian 
posts  aU  important  intelligence.  This  would  be  a 
necessary  and  natural  precaution  to  take  in  order  to 
save  time,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  expected 
to  receive  it  himself  through  the  same  channel 

Brussels,  May  9th,  1815,  1.80  p.m. :  "  It  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you  that  all  the  information  I  have 
from  the  frontier  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
French  troops  are  collected  between  Valenciennes 

•  Ptusagesfrom  my  Life,  p.  216. 

t  Written  personally  by  Wellington  in  Frencb.  WeiHngtan  De»- 
patchei  (Ed.  1852)^  toL  viii.  p.  72. 
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June  14»  and  Maubeuge,  and  rather  about  Maubeuge  than 
Valenciennes.  •  .  .  I  will  cause  you  to  be  infonned 
tlirough  the  posts  of  the  troops  of  the  Low 
Countries  *  of  all  news  that  I  may  obtain." 

Correspondence  as  to  the  transmission  of  reports 
took  place  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  we  read 
of  the  establishment  of  letter  posts  at  certain  places. 

These  details  may  appear  to  be  matters-of- 
Gourse  and  trivial,  but  they  are  not  so.  Their 
working  in  war  may  affect  the  issue  of  a  campaign. 
It  did  affect  this  campaign  matmally ;  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  noted  that  they  had  at  all  events 
engaged  the  attention  of  Wellington. 

THE  ARMY  OF  NAPOLEON — HEADQUARTERS, 
BEAUMONT 

This  was  collected  by  June  14th,  1815,  between 
Maubeuge  and  Beaumont,  and  was  composed  of 
five  corps,  the  reserve  cavalry,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard.  In  all  it  numbered  about  1 28,000,  t  of 
whom  about  22,000  were  cavalry,  with  850  guns, 
of  tliese  about  116,000  are  thus  accounted  for : — 

Troops  Position 

1st  Corps  (D'Erlon)         20,000  with  46  ^ns  Near  Bolie-sor-Sambrsi 

2ud     „     (ReiUe)  23,000  „  46    ;,  „  „        „ 

3rd      „     (Vandamme)     16^000  „  38    „  •     „    Beaumont. 

6th$    „     (Lobau)  11,000  „  38    „ 

Reserve  cavalry  (Groacby)  13,000  „  48,  „ 

Imperial  Guard  (Mortier)  18,000  „  96    „  .     „  „ 

4th  Corps  (Ge'rard)  16,000  „  38    „  .  PhilippeviUe. 

*  These  were  Belgian  posts,  commnnioating  with  the  Prussians^  at 
Binche  and  Frasnes. 

t  According  to  Sibome ;  Napoleon  says  115,000 ;  Chesney,  Charras, 
and  Ropes,  128,000 ;  Hoossaye,  124,000  and  370  gons. 

X  There  was  no  6th  Corps,  this  forming  a  separate  force  towards  the 
Rhine, 
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For  further  particulars  see  tables.  Appendix  A,  June  u. 
The  reserve  cavalry  consisted  of  the  divisions  of 
Pajol,  Exeelmans,  Kelleruiann  (Comte  de  Valmy)» 
and  Milhaud. 


.  PLAN  OF  ATTACK  AND  ORD£BS  OF  NAPOLEON 

Napoleon's  plan  of  attack  was  to  strike  from  the 
direction  of  Charleroi  at  the  centre  of  the  joint 
forces  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher. 

Apparently  he  was  aware  of  their  general  position ; 
Charleroi  lay  near  the  frontier,  on  the  direct  road 
to  Brussels  ;  and  the  point  of  junction  of  any  two 
armies  whose  troops  differ  in  nationality  and 
language  must  be  usually,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  a  weak  one,  for  there  is  more  probability 
that  there  will  be  confusion  and  want  •  of  co- 
operation there,  than  at  any  other  point. 

Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  Napoleon's 
knowledge  of  the  exact  dispositions  of  the  Allies, 
and  his  calculation  of  the  time  in  which  they  cotild 
assemble  and  unite  together,  was  very  imperfect ; 
but  he  knew  that  Bliicher's  army  was  nearw  to 
him  than  Wellington's ;  he  therefore  expected  to 
meet  it  first,  and  also  that  its  fiery  leader  might 
possibly  stand  to  fight 

He  writes  *  to  his  brother  Joseph  on  June  14th 
from  Avesnes,  "  To-morrow  I  go  to  Charleroi,  where 
the  Prussian  army  is ;  that  will  occasion  either  a 
battle  or  the  retreat  of  the  enemy/' 

It  does  not  appear,  from  what  he  himself  has 
written,  that  he  had  any  intention  of  breaking 
through  between  the   Allies  {i.e.   in  a»y  interval 

*  Ropes,  p.  46. 
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rune  14,  between  them) ;  but  rather  to  strike  at  the  Prussians, 
*®^^  and  then,  having  defeated  them,  to  drive  them  back 
eastward  before  Wellington  could  come  to  their 
support ;  and  he  says  (see  '*  Conunents,"  further  on) 
that  he  did  not  wish  or  mean,  previous  to  a  battle, 
to  advance  as  far  north  as  Sombre^  for  fear  that 
Bliieher  might  retire. 

In  strength  his  army  was  superior  to  either  that 
of  Wellington  or  Bliieher,  though  inferior  to  both 
united,  and  he  anticipated  that  whatever  force  he 
might  succeed  in  defeating  would  retire  along  its 
own  line  of  communications.  These  were  diver- 
gent, Wellington's  leading  to  Ostend  or  Antwerp, 
and  Blucher's  to  Liege;  and  thus  the  retreating 
army  would  become  separated  from  its  ally. 

By  demonstrations  along  the  frontier,  by  move- 
ments and  counter-movements,  and  by  £Edse 
reports,  he  endeavoured  to  mystify  the  Allies  as  to 
his  point  of  attack ;  and  then,  on  the  night  of 
June  14th,  1815,  directed  his  army  to  cross  the 
Sambre  on  the  following  morning. 

His  corps  were  to  move  off  at  various  hours 
between  2*80  and  8  a.m.,  in  three  coluoms, 
Charlaoi  being  the  chief  objective  point 


FLAN   OF  THE  ALLIED   COMMANDERS 

The  situation  of  the  Allied  commanders, 
Wellington  and  Bliieher,  was  necessarily  in  no  way 
analogous  to  that  of  Napoleon.  The  latter, 
assembling  behind  the  French  fortresses  and  his 
guarded  frontier,  could  choose  where  he  would 
strike. 


i 
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The  former  were  for  the  moment  on  the  defen-  June 
sive ;  their  armies  were  independent  one  of  the 
other,  and  each  had  separate  interests  to  guard. 
Wellington  was  responsible  also  for  the  safety  of 
King  Louis  of  France  at  Ghent,  and  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  at  Brussels. 

At  the  same  time,  consistently  with  these  separate 
responsibilities,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  two  armies  should  be  in  a  position  to  act 
in  support  of  each  other  if  Napoleon  did  attack. 

Their  joint  line,  which  we  have  already  described, 
was  greatly  extended,  being  spread  over  about  100 
miles  from  west  to  east  and  40  from  north  to 
south.  This  was  its  weak  point,  but  it  was  deliber- 
ately adopted  as  the  best  in  Wellington's  judgment 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case.* 

It  is  important,  before  entering  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  campaign,  to  note  the  respective  spheres 
occupied  by  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher, 
with  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

Miiffling  states  t  that,  previous  to  Wellington's 
arrival  at  Brussels  (in  April,  1815),  at  a  military 
conference  in  Brussels,  he  (Miiffling)  laid  upon 
the  table  a  map  of  Belgium  on  which  was  drawn 
a  broad  red  line  from  Marchienne,  on  the  Sambre, 
along  the  Dyle,  by  Wavre  to  Louvain,  saying: 
"  Here  you  have  the  strategical  line  of  demarcation 
prescribed  by  nature — a  westerly,  or  Enghsh,  and 
an  easterly,  or  Prussian,  department.    We  did  not 

*  Supplementary  Wellington  Deepatchee,  vol.  z.   '^  Momonuidam  upon 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo/  written  September  24th^  1842. 
t  Paeeagee/ram  my  Life,  p.  224. 
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June»       get  a  step  further,  and  on  Wellington's  arrival  all 
^^^^        was  recorded  on  the  minutes," 

Subsequently,  as  the  disposition  of  the  troc^ 
cm  June  14th,  1815,  shows,  the  Prussian  sphere 
towards  the  Sambre  was  extended  further  west- 
ward *  to  Fontaine  I'Eveque  and  Bcmne  Esp^rance. 
Therefore,  ultimately,  the  line  of  demarcation 
became  that  marked  on  the  map  facing  the  con- 
cluding page  with  a  broad  black  line;  and  any 
French  columns  crossing  the  Sambre  to  the  east 
of  Bonne  Esp^rance  would  necessarily  come  into 
collision  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Prussians 
occupying  that  ground 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  jimcti(»i  arranged 
for  between  the  two  armies  in  the  event  of 
Napoleon's  attack  being  delivered  against  their 
centre,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  established  that  any  precise 
spot  was  nan^d,  but  rather  that  the  Kne  ofjunetum 
was  imderstood  to  be  the  road  leading  from  Nivelles, 
by  Quatre  Bras»  to  Sombref  (north  of  Fleurus).t 

Sombref  was  a  convenient  point  of  assembly  for 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  Prussian  corps,  should 
Napole<xi  advance  to  the  west  of  the  Meuse ;  while 
the  3rd  C<M*p6  (from  Ciney)  might  act  again^^  bis 
flank. 

*  WI17  this  was  so  arranged  does  not  appear  ;  possibly  for  cousiden- 
tions  of  locality  or  of  strength.  The  Roman  road  formed  a  defined 
boundary,  and  it  may  not  have  been  held  desirable  that  the  posts  of  two 
armies^  speaking  different  languages,  should  join  on  the  Charleroi 
road.  It  should  be  noticed^  though,  that  if  the  Prussians  retreated  on 
Sombref  they  must  fall  back  acra^^  the  Charleroi — Brussels  road, 
leaving  it  open  up  to  the  Belgian  post  at  FVasnes. 

t  Ligny^  where  BUicher  eveiit«aUy  coaoeatvate<i  to  fight,  is  south  of 
Sombref,  and  north  of  Fleurus. 
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Sibome  writes*:  "Bliicher  had  decided,  in  the  Jane 
event  of  a  French  advance  across  the  line  of  ^^^^ 
the  Sambre  by  Charleroi,  upon  concentrating  his 
army  in  a  position  in  frorU  of  Sombref\  where 
Wellington  had  agreed^  in  that  case,  to  concen- 
trate as  large  a  force  as  time  xvould  admits  in  order 
to  check  any  advance  in  this  direction,  or  to  join 
Bliicher's  right  flank,  according  to  circumstances" 

Muffling  writes  t  that,  after  Wellington's  army  had 
''bivouacked  within  the  triangle  Frasnes,  Quatre 
Bras,  and  Nivelles'' — ^in  other  words,  had  assembled 
on  his  left — ^then  Gosselies  (or, "  en  dernier  lieu,  be- 
tween Gosselies  and  Marchienne  ")  for  Wellington, 
and  Ligny  for  Bliicher,  would  have  been  excellent 
points  to  take  up,  and  were  understood  to  be  those 
from  which  the  two  armies  could  well  act  in  concert 

In  front  of  them  they  would  have  had  the  broken 
country  north  of  Charleroi ;  in  rear,  communication 
by  the  Gosselies — Fleurus,  and  the  Roman,  roads ; 
and  behind,  the  low  swampy  district  about  the 
Dyle,  which  would  make  it  difficult  for  Napoleon  to 
turn  their  left  flank  and  strike  the  Brussels  road4 

But  to  reach  such  a  forward  position  as  Gosselies, 
not  far  behind  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Prussians, 
would  only  have  been  practicable  if  the  line  of 
the  Sambre  had  been  maintained  by  the  latter 

*  Siborne,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  The  words  placed  in  italics  above  indicate 
the  very  general  character  of  the  agreement.  Charras^  among  others^ 
implies  that  there  was  a  more  definite  promise  on  Wellington's  part  to 
concentrate  at  Somhref ;  but  Ropes  (p.  70)  remarks  that  he  gives  no 
authority  for  this  assumption,  and  considers  that  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  evidence  of  it  (pp.  91  and  100). 

t  PiUiagesJrom  my  Life,  pp.  232,  233. 

t  See  photograph  of  maps  of  l797j  by  Ferraris  and  Capitaine,  oppodte 
page  544. 
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June,      much  longer  than  it  was  probable  that  it  could 

^  be,  or  than  it  afterwards  was. 

Of  course,  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  attacking 
Wellington's  right  or  Blucher's  left,  the  concentration 
of  the  Allies  must  have  been  modified  accordingly. 
It  was  Wellington's  determination  not  to  move 
his  troops  from  their  cantonments  until  he  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  real  point  of  Napoleon's 
attack.  The  chief  danger  of  the  Allied  position  was, 
in  his  judgment,  the  possibility  of  his  being  deceived 
as  to  this.  He  coimted,  apparently,*  upon  being  able 
to  assemble  his  army  upon  its  left  (Nivelles)  within 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  when 
his  orders  to  concentrate  went  out  from  Brussels. 

The  distance  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  is  but 
little  over  80  miles,  t  Therefore  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  report  of  an  attack  on  the 
Prussians  between  Bonne  Esp^rance  and  Charleroi 
would  be  received,  via  Binche  or  Frasnes,  where 
there  were  Belgian  posts,  within  from  five  to  six 
hours  from  the  time  it  was  sent  off.  Sibome  con- 
siders that  an  express  should  have  ridden  from 
Binche  to  Braine-le-Comte  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  Brussels  in  two  more. 
This  would  make  the  report  arrive  within  four 
hom^ ;  but  it  is  fairer  to  allow  a  longer  time,  though 
the  message  would  be  certainly  urgent  and  the 
chaiLSsSes  leading  to  Brussels  were  good.:^ 

*  Honsaaye,  p.  80 ;  Ollech,  80-90. 

^  See  note  at  top  of  Map  XII.,  facing  oonclading  page. 

X  Namur  is  further  from  Brussels  than  Charleroi—about  40  miles  bj 
the  road  through  Quatre  Bras^  which  would  prohahly  he  taken  ;  and 
Muffling^  hy  5  p.m.  on  June  15th^  had  received  at  Brussels  a  despatch 
from  Blucher^  written  at  Namur  at  noon. — Sv  F  Maurice^  UnUtd 
Service  Magaanne,  May,  1800,  p.  149. 
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Although  for  some  time  previous  to  Jime  14jth  May. June, 
the  outposts  on  the  French  side  of  the  frontier  ^^^^ 
had  been  tripled,  knd  no  one  permitted  to  pass, 
Wellington's  information  as  to  Napoleon's  strength 
and  position  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been 
very  good.  He  was  inclined  to  expect  the  attack 
from  the  direction  of  Mons,  and  perhaps  not  quite 
so  soon,  but  was  prepared  for  it  wherever  it  might 
fall;  and  his  published  correspondence*  indicates 
undoubtedly  that  when  Napoleon  assumed  the 
offensive,  it  could  not  have  been  a  surprise. 

The  following  extracts  fi'om  letters  and  reports 
show  what  he  must  have  known  as  to  the  French 
movements,  and  we  can  see  from  them  also  what 
he  could  not  learn : — 

May  7th,  1815,  Wellington  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge: 
"Communication  with  foreign  countries  is  for- 
bidden on  pain  of  death,  which  looks  as  if  an 
attack  was  intended." 

May  16th,  1815,  Wellington  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands :  sends  him  a  detailed  memorandum  t 
of  the  strength  and  organization  by  corps  of 
Napoleon's  entire  force  which  is  very  nearly 
correct,  and  puts  its  strength  at  "not  less  than 
110,000  men  " ;  adding,  "  There  are  a  great  number 
of  troops  about  Maubeuge,  Avesnes,  etc." 

May  19th,  1815,  Wellmgton  to  Lord  Uxbridge: 
"  I  have  a  most  formidable  account  of  the  French 
cavalry.  They  have  now  16,000  Grosse  Cavalerie, 
of  which  6,000  are  Cuirassiers.  They  are  getting 
horses  to  mount  42,000,  heavy  and  light." 

*  Supplementary  Despatches,  etc. 

t  This  wae  also  sent  to  Maniials  BlQcher^  Wrede,  and  Schwanenbetf  . 
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'ane,  I^  should  be  noticed  that  these  estimates  of  fwl 

^®^*        less  than  110,000  men,  of  whom  16,000  were  cavalry 

with  more  to  be  added,  come  close  to  the  128,000,* 

of  whom  22,000  were  cavalry,  at  which  Sibome 

places  the  stiength  (see  page  490). 

On  June  7th,  1815,  instructions  were  sent  to  all 
the  governors  of  the  Belgian  fortresses  to  pro- 
claim a  state  of  siege,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  entered 
the  Low  Countries. 

June  12th,  1815,  General  Domberg  writes  from 
Mons  to  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset,  for  Wellington's 
information,  that  he  has  received  intelligence  of 
Bonaparte's  being  expected  every  minute  at 
Avesnes;  that  Soult  had  passed  through  Maubeuge ; 
that  the  forces  between  Philippeville,  Givet, 
Mezi^res,t  Guise,  and  Maubeuge  amounted  to 
more  than  100,000  troops  of  the  line ;  and  that 
the  general  opinion  of  the  French  army  was  that 
the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Avesnes  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  (This  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  Bonaparte  reached  Avesnes 
on  June  18th.) 

June  14th,  at  8  p.m..  General  Domberg  from 
Mons  informs  Wellington  that  "all  the  French 
troops  are  concentrating  on  Maubeuge  and  Beau- 
mont." X 

At  5  p.m.  the  Prince  of  Orange  reports  to 
Wellington  from  Braine-le-Comte,  "  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  front,  where  all  is  quiet.  ...  It  is 
said  that  Bonaparte  left  Paris  on  the  11th  at  night."  § 

•  Napoleon  says  115,000,— Chesney,  Waterloo  Lecture*,  p.  41. 

t  Givet  and  Mezieres  are  south  of  Dtnant 

X  Supplementary  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  z. 

§  This  was  practically  correct,  as  he  did  so  about  2  a.m.  on  the  12th. 
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At  10  p.m.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  writes  from  Namur  Jane  i< 
to  Wellington:  "The  prevalent  opinion  here^®^* 
seems  to  be  that  Bonaparte  intends  to  commence 
offensive  operations. "  He  also  adds  that  Ziethen  had 
reported  that  the  fires  of  a  body  of  troops  had  been 
seen  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  Thinmiont 
(near  Beaimiont),  and  also  near  Merbes4e-Chdteau. 

These  reports  *  bring  down  the  information  sent 
to  Wellington  to  the  night  of  Jmie  14th. 

They  certainly  pointed  to  a  probable  attack  by 
Napoleon;  but,  as  to  the  direction  of  it,  as  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice  states,!  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  towards 
Charleroi,  rather  than  towards  Mon& 

It  was  not  Napoleon's  intention  that  there 
should  be  anything. 

The  position  of  Maubeuge,  Beaumont,  and 
Merbes-le-Chateau  should  be  especially  noted ;  so 
also  should  that  of  Solre-sur-Sambre,  which  is 
between  Maubeuge  and  Beaumont  on  the  road 
to  Mons.  The  map  shows  that  they  lie  well 
to  the  west  of  Charleroi,  a  fact  which  we  shall 
again  refer  to. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  Wellington  issued  no 
orders,  and  made  no  move,  as  he  had  no  intelligence 
to  lead  him  to  do  so. 

Bliicher  was  in  a  different  situation  to  Wellington. 
He  was  nearer  the  frontier,  and  received  reports 
more  quickly.      His  left  was   not  in  danger,  as 

*  Tbey  do  not  confirm  Oman's  statement,  ''  MeanwhUe  "  (t.«.  up  to 
June  14th)  *'  nothing  save  the  vaguest  reports  had  reached  Welling- 
ton."—CaiwArw^a  Modem  History  (1906),  ch.  xx.  p.  625. 

t  '^Waterloo/'bySirF.  Maurice,  United  Service  Ma^oMine,  May,  1800. 


'  forces  were  chiefly  between  Philippeville  and  Beau- 
mont—z.e.  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
Therefore,  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  he  ordered 
the  4th  Corps  (Billow)  from  Liege  to  Hannut*; 
the  2nd  (Pirch  I,)  from  Namur  to  Sombref;  tlie 
8rd  (Thielemann)  from  Ciney  to  Namur ;  and  the 
1st  (Zietlien)  to  retreat,  if  attacked,  slowly  and  con- 
testing every  inch  of  the  ground,  from  Charleroi 
upon  Fleurus. 

Thus,  by  the  early  morning  of  June  15th,  the 
French  were  mov  ing  to  the  attack ;  the  Prussians 
beginning  to  concentrate  upon  Fleunis  and 
Sombref ;  and  Wellington  had  issued  no  orders  of 
movement  at  Brussels,     This  brings  us  to  the— 
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Napoleon,  having  given  instructions  to  his  troops 
to  march  in  three  columns  early  on  the  15th, 
hoped  that  the  greater  part  would  have  passed 
the  Sambre  by  12  noon;  but  this  they  did  not 
accomplish.  Reille,  with  the  left  column  from 
Solre-sur-Sambre,  moved  up  the  right  bank,  seized 
Marchienne,  and  crossed  there,  followed  by  D'Erlon, 
but  the  latter 's  flanking  parties  passed  the  river 
at  LobbeSj  and  patrolled  towards  Mons  and  Binche. 
Thus  it  must  have  been  most  difficult  for  General 
Chass^j  commanding  the  Dutch- Belgian  division 
in  that  direction,  to  feel  certain  upon  what  points 
the  French  attack  would  really  in  the  end  fall. 

*  Thifl  order  J  it  is  stated,  ma4le  no  reference  to  any  advance  of  the 
French,  Thus  Bulow  took  it  iimply  a&  an  order  to  be  obeyed  on  the 
following  day,  and  did  not^  unfortunately,  move  till  tbe  next  morning 
(Kop^j  p.  73)  »  but  other  e^plauatioufi  of  tha  delay  ore  aho  giveiu 
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The  centre  column  ( Vandamme,  Lobau,  Grouchy,  June  id, 
and  the  Guard)  moved  upon  Charleroi  by  Ham  ^^^^ 
(sur-Heure).     The  right  (Gerard)  upon  Chfitelet 

Ziethen  made  a  very  determined  and  able 
resistance  during  his  retreat,  which,  as  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  skilful  handling  of  a  retiring  force,  has 
been  much  commended  ;  and  this  would  have  been 
yet  more  effective  had  the  bridges  over  the  Sambre 
been  destroyed,  which  they  had  not  been.* 

This  resistance  retarded  the  French  advance,  and 
there  had  been  also  several  other  causes  of  delay. 
Both  D'Erlon  and  Gerard  had  been  slow  in  starting. 
General  Bourmont,  commanding  the  latter's  leading 
division,  deserted  to  the  Allies,  and  its  direction  had 
then  to  be  changed;  Vandamme's orders  miscarried, 
owing  to  the  officer  bearing  them  having  fallen 
from  his  horse  and  broken  his  thigh ;  the  roads 
were  bad,  and  the  morning  misty  and  thick. 

When  the  Prussians  had  been  pressed  back  to 
Fleurus,  night  was  approaching;  so  the  head  of 
the  central  column  bivouacked  two  miles  south  of 
Fleurus,  Napoleon  himself  passing  the  night  at 
Charleroi.  Ney,  coming  from  Paris,  had  joined 
Napoleon  near  Charleroi  before  5  p.m.,  and  was 
directed  to  take  conunand  of  the  2nd  and  1st  Corps 
(Reille  and  D'Erlon),  forming  the  French  left.  A 
force  of  cavalry  (Pirn's  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Guard)  was  also  to  be  sent  to  him,  but 
he  was  not  to  use  it  without  orders. 

*  The  reason,  perhaps,  was  that  the  Allies  up  to  the  last  antici- 
pated the  possibility  of  assuming  the  offensive  themselves,  and  in  that 
case  wonld  have  used  the  bridges.  Still,  they  might  have  beea 
prepared  for  demolition. 
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June  15,  He  was  instructed  to  drive  back  the  enemy  along 
^®^*  the  Charleroi — Quatre  Bras  road.  It  has  been 
stated,  also,  that  Napoleon  told  him  verbally  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras, 
but  no  such  order  appears  in  writing;  it  has  not 
been  admitted  by  Ney,  and  his  staff-officer,  Heym&, 
disputes  it  (Houssaye,  p.  889 ;  Ropes,  p.  67). 

With  only  one  staff-officer,  Heym^s,  he  galloped 
off,  reaching  Reille,  near  Gosselies,  before  6  p.nL* 

After  joining  .Keille  he  came  into  contact,  near 
Frasnes,  with  a  small  force  of  Dutch-Belgians, 
who  retired  upon  Quatre  Bras,  held  by  Prince 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar's  Dutch-Belgian  brigade; 
Pir^s  light  cavalry,  moving  along  the  road,  was 
driven  back ;  and  Ney  advanced  to  reconnoitre. 

In  his  front  was  a  wooded  country;  he  was 
unaware  of  the  strength  of  Wellington ;  night  was 
falling ;  his  men  had  been  seventeen  hours  on  foot ; 
and  he  could  hear  the  guns  of  Napoleon  far  behind 
him,  to  his  right  rear,  towards  Fleurus. 

Therefore  Ney  halted  and  bivouacked  near 
Frasnes,  rode  back  to  Charleroi  to  see  Napoleon, 
arrived  about  midnight,  had  a  conference  with 
him  t  (the  tenor  of  which  is  very  much  disputed), 
remained  till  about  2  a.m.  on  the  16th,  and  then 
rode  back  to  Frasnes ;  having  been  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  saddle  for  many  hours. 

Bliicher  in  the  meantime  had  moved  his  head- 
quarters to  Sombref.     He  had  ordered  here  (see 

*  Ropes,  p,  40.    The  hour  varies  in  different  acoounta. 

t  According  to  the  positive  assertion  of  Colonel  Heymes,  Ney*8 
A.D.C,^  strengthened  by  certain  statements  of  Marshal  Groachy.  See 
Ropes^  pp.  65  and  116.     Houssaye  does  not  allude  to  the  interview. 
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page  500)  the  2nd  Coi'ps,  as  well  as  the  1st ;  and  June  is, 
also  the  3rd  Corps  from  Namur.     The  4th  Corps  ^®^^ 
(Billow)  was  directed  to  move  from  Hannut  to 
Gembloux;  but  as  it  had  not  yet  marched  from 
Liege  to  Hannut,*  it  did  not  receive  this  order  for 
some  hours  after  it  had  been  expected  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  Wellington's  movements, 
Ziethen  has  stated  t  that  at  4  a.m.  on  June  15th 
he  despatched  a  courier  to  Wellington  to  say  that 
he  was  attacked  in  force,  so  undoubtedly  this 
information  was  sent. 

Sibome  also  writes  (voL  i.  p.  165)  that  the 
Prussian  posts  were  withdrawn  by  5  a.m.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Binche,  owing  to  the  French 
advance  ;  thus,  at  aU  events,  making  allowance  for 
errors  in  time,  this  information  was  probably  sent 
off  between  4  and  5  a.m. 

But,  owing  to  some  unexplained  cause,  no  reports 
reached  Wellington  at  Brussels  till  8  p.m.  At 
about  that  hour  he  received  a  report  brought  in 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  personally,  of  firing  having 
been  heard  in  the  direction  of  Thuin  ;  and  also,  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  one  from  Miiffling,  just 
received  from  Ziethen,  to  the  effect  that  his  out- 
posts were  engaged  with  the  French. 

It  so  happened  that,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  commanding  the 
1st  Corps,  had  gone  from  his  headquarters  at  Braine- 
le-Comte  to  visit  his  outposts  ;  had  heard  firing  in 
the  direction  of  Thuin  and  the  Prussian  posts  ;  and 

*  See  note  to  page  600. 

t  Waterloo  Lecturet,  Ohesney,  p.  83. 
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June  15,  then  ridden  straight  into  Brussels,  without  stopping 
en  route  at  his  headquarters.  In  consequence  the 
following  report  to  him  from  Baron  Behr  at 
Mons  remained  for  some  time  upon  his  table  at 
Braine-le-Comte,  unattended  to  *  : — 

Mons,  June  15th,  1815  (no  hour  given):  "1 
acquaint  your  Royal  Highness  with  a  report  whidi 
has  just  been  sent  me  from  Major-General  van 
Merlen  f  that  Greneral  Steinmetz,  commanding  at 
Fontaine  I'fiveque,  has  just  sent  an  officer  to  warn 
him  that  the  2nd  Prussian  Brigade  has  been 
attacked  this  morning,  and  that  the  alarm  guns 
have  been  fired  along  the  whole  line.  It  appears 
that  the  attack  is  upon  Charleroi,  where  the 
infantry  fire  was  very  sharp.  At  the  outposts  of 
General  van  Merlen  all  is  quiet 

"  PS.  The  advanced  posts  in  front  of  Mons  are 
also  quief 

Eventually  the  above  was  forwarded  from  Braine- 
le-Comte  by  Sir  G.  Berkeley,  to  Brussels,  together 
with  an  explanation,  dated  2  p.m.^  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  absence ;  and  also  a  report  from  General 
Domberg  at  Mons  to  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset  for 
Wellington's  information,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  following : — 

To  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset,  Mons,  June  15th, 
1815,  9.80  a.m.J:  "A  man  who  was  yesterday  at 

♦  Ollech,  p.  116 ;  Siborne  (vol.  i.  p.  166,  note)  makes  the  Prince  of 
Orange  forward  this  report  himself^  bat  thiB  is  apparently  incorrect 

f  Merlen  commanded  a  brigade  of  Dutch-Belgian  cavalry  to  the 
east  of  Mons. 

%  Oman  says,  ^'  General  Dornberg  fiuled  to  send  any  reports  u  to 
matters  in  bis  front  till  night,"  and  attributes  neglect  to  him.— C^f^- 
bridge  Modem  History,  p.  626.  But  see,  as  to  what  is  stated  above, 
SuppiemerUary  Wellington  Despatches  (1863),  vol.  z. 


Maubeuge  says  all  the  troops  march  towards  Beau-  June  is, 
mont  and  Philippeville,  and  that  no  other  troops  ^®^* 
but  National  Guards  remain  at  Maubeuge.  I  just 
hear  the  Prussians  were  attacked."  In  enclosing 
these  reports  Sir  G.  Berkeley  stated  that  he  had 
heard  from  other  quarters  thattiie  Prussians  had  been 
attacked  at  Charleroi  and  had  evacuated  Binche. 

Thus  these  extremely  important  reports  from 
Mons,  indicating  as  they  do  ^at  Napoleon's  attack 
was  not  in  that  direction,  but  that  his  columns 
had  moved  to  their  right  from  Maubeuge  towards 
Charleroi,  were  not  sent  off  tiU  after  2  p.m.  from 
Braine-le-Comte  ;  and  they  did  not  for  some  reason 
reach  Brussels  till  late  in  the  evening,  apparently 
after  9  p.m. 

But  although  he  had  no  news  from  Mons, 
Wellington,  upon  the  information  given  him,  as 
mentioned,  by  Muffling  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
determined  to  direct  his  corps  to  assemble  in 
readiness  to  march,  and  some,  especially  towards  his 
extreme  right,  to  actually  march  eastward. 

His  remark  to  Miiffling,*  who  had  told  him  that 
Bliicher  would  now  concentrate  at  Ligny,  near 
Sombref,  was :  "  If  all  is  as  General  von  Ziethen 
supposes,  I  will  concentrate  on  my  left  wing — 
t.e.  the  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  shall  then 
be  a  port^e  to  fight  in  conjunction  with  the 
Prussian  army.  Should,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
enemy's  forces  come  by  Mons,  I  must  concentrate 
more  towards  my  centre.  For  this  reason  I  must 
positively  wait  for  news  from  Mons,  before  I  fix 
my  rendezvous." 

*  Pauagetfrom  my  Lijb,  p.  220. 
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June  ifi.  His  orders,  dated  5  p.m.,  were  despatched  appa- 
^^^^        rently  between  5  and  7  ;  some  possibly  a  little  later.* 

The  troops  of  the  Piince  of  Orange  were  to 
assemble  at  Enghien,  Braine-le-Comte,  and  Nivelles, 
and,  from  the  two  former  places,  to  move  on  to 
Nivelles,  if  it  was  certain  that  the  attack  was  on 
Wellington's  left  or  the  Prussian  right. 

The  cavalry  along  the  Dender  were  "  to  collect 
this  night  at  Ninove,"  the  2nd  Hussars  remaining 
out,  however,  beyond  the  Scheldt.  One  brigade 
and  the  Cumberland  Hussars  were  ordered  to 
Vilvorde  (north  of  Brussels). 

Of  Hill's  corps,  the  2nd  Division  was  to  assemble 
at  Ath  ;  the  bulk  of  the  4th  Division  to  move  from 
Audenarde  to  Grammont ;  and  the  Dutch-Belgians 
beyond  the  Scheldt  to  collect  at  Sotteghem. 

The  reserve  in  and  near  Brussels  was  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  march,  and  a  brigade  at  Ghent  was 
ordered  to  Brussels,  f 

Late  in  the  evening  the  reports  sent  by  Sir  G. 
Berkeley  from  Mons  arrived ;  and  Mtiffling  had 
heard  that  Bliicher  was  certainly  concentrating  on 
Sombref. 

Then  Wellington  issued  orders  to  concentrate  to 
his  left,  these  being  dated  10  p.m.! 

*  Mafflingr^  p.  229 ;  Ropes^  p.  77.  Interesting  details  as  to  their 
despatch  are  given  in  Lady  De  Lancey's  A  Week  at  Waterloo  in  IW, 
edited  by  Major  D.  Ward  (1906)  ;  and  in  Notes  and  Reminiscences  qf  a 
Staff-Officer,  by  Lieatenant4Dolonel  Basil  Jackson^  edited  by  R.  C.  Seaton 
(1903).  To  ensure  safe  arrival  they  were  despatched  in  duplicate,  one 
copy  by  a  steady  mounted  orderly^  given  instructions  as  to  pace^  and  to 
bring  back  a  receipt ;  the  other  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps 
attached  to  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department.  Sir  William  l5c 
I^ncey^  having  sent  them  and  transacted  other  business,  returned  to 
his  house  at  about  9  p.m. 

t  Some  further  details  are  given  in  the  tables^  Appendix  A. 

X  Tliey  are  termed  '^Additional  Instructions,"  and  probably  all  went 
out  between  10  p.m.  and  midnight. 
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The  8rd  Division  was  to  move  from  Braine- June  i6, 
le-Comte  to  Nivelles;  the  1st  from  Enghien^^^^ 
to  Braine-Ie-Comte ;  the  2nd  from  Ath,  the  4th 
from  Grammont  and  Audenarde,  and  the  cavalry 
from  Ninove,  all  to  Enghien.  The  reserve  from 
Brussels  was  to  march  when  assembled,^  followed 
by  the  Cumberland  Hussars  and  some  other  cavalry, 
"  by  the  road  of  Namur  to  the  point  where  the 
road  to  Nivelles  separates." 

Having  despatched  these  last  instructions, 
Wellington,  in  order  to  impart  confidence  to  the 
people  of  Brussels,  determined  to  go,  as  had  been 
arranged,  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball,  which 
has  since  become  historical,  and  where  also  he  would 
meet  the  leaders  of  his  army.  He  remained  there 
some  little  time,  proceeding  to  the  front  early  the 
next  morning. 

To  sum  up  what  we  have  said,  the  position  of  the 
armies  on  the  night  of  June  15th,  1815,  was  this : — 

French  Army 

The  left  colunm,  under  Ney,  had  its  advanced 
posts  at  Frasnes,  but  its  rear  stretched  back  nearly 
14  miles  through  Marchienne-au-Pont,  which  was 
occupied  by  D'Erlon,  one-fourth  of  whose  troops 
were  still  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

Gosselies  was  held  by  two  divisions  of  Reille*s 
corps,  the  8rd  Division  keeping  touch  with 
Napoleon  near  Heppignies.t 

*  This  means,  apparentlj,  when  assembled  the  following  morning,  ae 
htA  been  previously  ordered.  Ropes  (p.  79)  says  that  no  orders  were 
Issaed  to  the  reserves,  bat  these  appear  in  the  WelUngion  De^patehet 
(Ed.  1852),  vol.  X.  p.  142. 

t  Some  accounts  say  near  Wagn^  (or  Wangenies),  a  village  between 
Heppignies  and  Fleums. 
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Jane  16,       The  Centre  column,  under  Napoleon,  had  its  head 
^®^^       about  two  miles  south  of  Fleurus;  its  rear  at 
Charleroi,  some  nine  miles  behind. 
The  right  (Gerard)  was  near  ChStelet. 
Napoleon  himself  returned  to  Charleroi  for  the 
night.      His  troops    on    this    day  had    in  some 
instances  been  18  hours  on  foot,  and  had  nuurched 
distances  var3ring  from  18  to  25  miles. 

Prtcssian  Army 

Bliicher  had  collected  the  1st  Corps  about  Fleurus 
and  Bry ;  the  2nd  at  Mazy,  four  miles  from  Sombref ; 
the  8rd  at  Namur ;  but  the  4th  (Billow)  was  still 
only  on  the  road  from  Liege  to  Hannut,  owing  to 
the  misunderstanding  as  to  orders  sent. 

Anglo- Allied  Army 

Of  Wellington's  army,  a  brigade  of  Dutch- 
Belgians  with  a  battery  of  horse  artillery  held 
Quatre  Bras ;  the  Dutch-Belgian  generals,  between 
Braine-le-Comte  and  Mons,  were  collecting  their 
brigades,  and  from  Brussels  orders  had  gone  out 
from  Wellington  to  concentrate  towards  his  left. 
Only  one-half  of  the  Prussian  army  (two  corps) 
were  in  front  of  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and  but  a 
small  force  of  Dutch-Belgians  before  Ney ;  while 
the  rest  of  Wellington's  troops  were  miles  away  in 
their  cantonments. 

Could  Napoleon  and  Ney  have  known  at  this 
moment  the  exact  situation  of  their  opponents, 
they  would  doubtless  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
complete  the  advantage  they  had  obtained. 
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But  the  fog  of  war  does  not  lift  at  one's 
pleasure.  Napoleon's  blow  had  been  delivered,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  dark ;  neither  he  nor  Ney 
knew  with  certainty  the  position  or  strength  of 
the  Allied  armies ;  their  men  were  weary  and 
hungry ;  the  campaign  was  but  commencing,  and 
next  day  heavy  demands  might  be  made  upon  the 
troops ;  their  columns  were  not  closed  up :  and  so, 
when  darkness  came  on,  they  halted. 

The  Nivelles — Sombref  road,  therefore,  did  not 
fall  that  night  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

COMMENTS 

With  regard  to  Napoleon's  plan  of  action,  it  was, 
of  course,  open  to  him  to  have  adopted  others. 
He  might  have  advanced  against  the  Prussian 
left,  but  this  would  have  been  less  likely  to  cut  off 
Blticher  from  Wellington,  and  the  ground  was  not 
very  favourable. 

He  might  have  attacked  Wellington's  right,  with 
either  all  or  a  portion  of  his  force,  a  plan  which 
Wellington's  dispositions  were,  as  we  shall  see, 
designed  to  guard  against ;  but  this  would  not 
have  cut  off  Wellington  from  Bliicher.  He  might 
even  have  acted  on  the  defensive  near  Paris,  but 
this  course,  even  if  it  had  been  advantageous,  would 
have  been  too  unpopular  with  the  army,  and  in 
France  generally,  to  be  adopted. 

Jn  attacking  the  Allied  centre  he  had,  as  the 
event  proved,  many  chances  in  his  favour.  His 
plan  was  so  successful  at  the  outset  that,  could  he 
have  pushed  it  more  actively  on  the  night  of 
Jime   15th,  or  at  dawn  the  next  day,  he  might 


have  seized  the  Nivelles — Sombref  road,  forming 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  Allied  aniiies. 

Many  writers  ( Jomini  and  Cliarras  among  them) 
have  held  that  Napoleon's  success  on  June  15th 
was  really  incomplete,  because  he  failed  to  seize 
that  road.  They  do  not  admit  the  force  of 
what  he  himself  has  written,  that  he  took  good 
care  not  to  occupy  it  on  the  night  of  the  15th, 
for  the  reason  that  "Marshal  Bliicher  would 
then  have  been  obliged  to  make  Wavre  the  place 
of  concentration  of  iiis  army  ;  the  battle  of  Ligny 
would  not  have  been  fought,  and  the  Prussian 
army  forced  to  give  battle  in  its  then  imconcen- 
trated  condition,  and  not  supported  by  the  Knglish 
army."* 

It  has  been  also  contended  that  this  assertion  is 
inconsistent  with  Napoleon's  statement  that  he  gav  e 
a  verbal  order  to  Ney  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th 
to  occupy  Quatre  Bras,  because  the  seizure  of  that 
place  might  equally  have  led  Bliicher  to  fall  back 
on  Wavre, 

But  there  is  little  profit  in  pursuing  this  topic 
further  Napoleon  had  at  all  events  gained  a 
great  advantage  by  tlie  night  of  June  15th,  His 
uncertainty  as  to  the  position  and  strength  of  tlie 
AUieSj  the  fact  that  his  columns  were  not  closed 
up,  the  exertions  yrhich  his  troops  had  already 
made,  and  the  approach  of  darkness,  formed  strong 
reasons  in  themselves  for  his  refraining  as  he  did 
from  pushing  beyond  Flemiis. 

Criticisms   against  the   Allied   operations  have 


been  directed  less  than  might  have  been  exj)ect< 
against  the  defective  transmission  of  reports  fro 
the  front  after  the  French  had  actually  attacke 
As  to  this,  Wellington  has  censured  ho  one  in  1: 
despatches;  and  probably  a  want  of  militai 
experience  (not  zeal),  misunderstandings  betWet 
men  of  diffferent  armies,  and  the  fkct  that  orderli 
6r  officers  had  met  with  accidents,  been  wounde 
or  killed^  were  the  causes  of  what  happened,  ar 
made  him  abistain  from  awarding  official  blame. 

Nevertheless^  he  Writes  in  referring  to  Miiffling 
Pdssagds  of  my  Life^*  "  There  was  certainly  som< 
thing  out  of  order  in  the  communication  betwee 
the  two  armies  in  the  middle  of  June  "  ;  and  thj 
this  was  so  Is  shown  by  what  we  have  already  saii 
A  despatch  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  sent  i 
4  a.m.,t  atrived  at  8  p.m. — a  distance  of  little  ov  : 
80  miles.  One  from  Mons,  dated  9.80  a.m.,  tot  i 
nearly  the  same  time  to  traverse  about  85  mile 
Arriving  at  Brussels  late  in  the  evening. 

In  alluding  to  this  Wellington  says,  "  Nobod  » 
-  can  say  whether  tli^re  wa:$  any  misconduct  i  i 
anybody,  for  the  failure  of  early  comumunication  "  ]  \ 
and  misconduct  has  not  been  imputed  to  an  : 
individual  of  any  rank,  whether  British,  Belgiai . 
or  Prussian :  but  c^ainly  the  tran»nission  of  tli : 
reports  on  June  ISth^  1615^  was  v^ry  unsatis&ctor 
and  seriously  affected  Wellington's  plans. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere  Waliner>  Septraaber  25lli,  l96l~Pers(m  i 
ReminUcences  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1903),  p.  185.     Muffling 
PoBsagee  from  my  lAfe  came  ont  ih  Berlhi  ib  1861,  before  the  Duki 
d«ftth,  and  Was  translated  into  Bngliah  by  Colonel  Yorke  in  1853. 

t  Cbesney,  Waterloo  Lectures  (1674),  p.  60.     Some  accounts  say  i 
wtifi  sent  later ;  but  in  any  case  its  delivery  was  very  slow. 

t  ^  Mtes^randum  Upoil  \k^  Batde  ^f  Watetloo/' 

38 
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Janei4«  Some  have  held  the  view  that  Wellington 
'  and  Bliicher,  when  Charleroi  was  first  attacked, 
should  have  concentrated  at  once  in  the  position 
they  afterwards  did  take  up  at  Waterloo,  or 
that  Wellington  should  have  fallen  back  behind 
Brussels. 

The  latter  was  partially  General  von  Heist's 
plan  (see  page  468),  but  it  would  have  permitted 
Napoleon  to  occupy  unopposed  a  considerable 
district  of  Belgium,  which,  for  political  reasons  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
regarded  by  both  Wellington  and  Bliicher  as  un- 
desu-able. 

After  the  Prussian  defeat  at  Ligny,  it  did  become 
necessary  to  retire  to  Waterloo ;  but  to  fall  back 
after  a  lost  and  very  closely  contested  battle 
is  a  different  thing  from  doing  so  before  it  has 
been  fought 

The  criticisms  most  frequently  advanced  against 
Wellington's  dispositions  are  : — 

1st,  That  he  should  have  reahsed,  before  Napoleon 
attacked,  that  he  would  do  so  in  the  direction  of 
CharleroL 

2nd,  That  the  dispositipn  of  his  troops  in 
cantonments  was  unnecessarily  extended — ^merely 
for  an  alleged  convenience  of  supply* 

8rd,  That  a  more  central  and  compact  disposition 
would  equally  have  effected  Wellington's  object 

Let  us  take  these  in  their  order : — 

The  answer  to  the  1st  must  be  that  we  know 
as  a  fact  that,  on  the  night  of  June  14th  (see  page 
490),  Napoleon  had  48,000   men  near  Solre-sur- 
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Sambre,  eight  mUes  east  of  Maubeuge,  58,000  at  J^ej^^ 
Beaumont,  and  but  15,000  at  Philippeville. 


All  the  above  places,  except  Philippeville,  lie 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Charleroi.  Maubeuge 
is  under  18  miles  from  Mons,  and  under  80  from 
Charleroi ;  Beaumont  is  about  18  miles  from 
Maubeuge,  and  16  from  Charleroi. 

A  march  of  18  miles  after  dark  on  June  14th 
from  Beaumont  to  Maubeuge  (and  only  eight  from 
Solre-sur-Sambre  to  Maubeuge),  would  have 
assembled  at  Maubeuge  by  the  morning  of  the  15th 
a  force  of  100,000  men,  which  would  then  have 
been  twice  as  close  to  Mons  as  to  Charleroi,  and  in  a 
position  from  which  they  could  advance,  past  Mons, 
either  against  Brussels  or  Wellington's  right. 

With  respect  to  a  mere  "convenience  as  to 
supplies'*  having  dictated  the  extension  of  the 
troops,  we  have  Wellington's  statement  that 
military  reasons,  not  convenience  only,  demanded 
it ;  and  further  (see  page  470),  we  know  that  the 
supply  question  was  one  which  had  caused  him  no 
little  worry.  As  far  as  was  safe  it  was  desirable 
in  the  public  interests  to  make  the  burden  of  the 
troops  fall  as  lightly  as  might  be  upon  the  country 
occupied. 

With  regard  to  the  8rd  criticism,  perhaps  Grcneral 
Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy  may  be  taken  as  putting 
it  in  the  plainest  and  most  direct  manner ;  and  he 
also  states  (what  others  usually  have  abstained  from) 
the  dispositions  which  he  would  have  preferred 
himself.  Moreover,  no  one's  opinion  as  to  the 
Waterloo  campaign  has  a  greater  claim  to  attention, 
for  he  served  throughout  it,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
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/ane  14-  know  many  important  details.*    Colonel  Chesney 
15,1815  321^^^  t^  Y^^  ^  ^^^  possessing  "that  faculty  of 

judicial  criticism  which  makes  history  Taluable«"t 

Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy  writes  J:  "It  is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  question  of  what  ought  to  have  beeti 
their  (i.^,  the  Allied  armies')  line  of  cantonments, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Napoleoti  had  a  large 
organized  army  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  what 
position  they  should  have  taken  up  when  it  became 
known  that  the  French  army  was  in  moti<»i,§  so  as 
to  render  it  certain  that  Napoleon  could  not  bring 
a  portion  of  the  Allied  army  into  action  with  his 
concentrated  force,  and  that  he  could  only  reach 
Brussels  after  an  overthrow  of  the  whole  of  the 
Allied  army  If  when  in  junction  in  a  general  action." 

He  then  expresses  the  view  that  the  disposition 
should  have  been  this : — 

Blucher*s  headquarters  at  Genappe,  his  army 
cantoned  between  Louvain  and  Gosselies,  with 
strong  bodies  of  cavalry  along  the  Sambre  and 
advanced  posts  along  the  frontier. 

Wellington's  headquarters  at  Brussels,  his  army 
cantoned  from  Brussels  to  Soignies,  with  cavalry 
posts  along  the  frontier  from  the  right  of  Blucher's 
outposts  to  the  Scheldt,  and  thence  down  that  river 
to  Audenarde. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  above  disposition  would 

*  He  was  in  efaarge  of  tike  QnartenxHtster-Genenl's  DlfepiirtmMt^  3rd 
Division^  and  had  alib  seen  muck  service  in  the  Peninsula. 

t  Waterloo  Lectures  (1874),  p.  24. 

%  Notes  en  the  Batik  of  Waterloo  fl«65),  pp.  171, 172. 

(  Hooper  states  tiiat  for  sevw  days  prevkraa  te  June  14th,  ''^  troeps 
of  all  arms  flowed  into  the  country  between  the  Sambro  and  Meus^" 
so  tint  they  wenr  in  motiozx  a  week  before  the  attack. 

Meaning  apjparently  the  joint  armior  of  Wellington  aoid  Mui^r. 
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have  left  no  infantry  divisions  to  the  west  of  the  June  14- 
Brussels— Soignies  road  ;  and  it  appears  designed  ^^'  ^®^* 
to  provide  only  against  Napoleon  bringing  his 
entire  concentrated  force  against  a  portion  of  the 
Allied  army.  But  Wellington  had  to  protect 
Ghent  and  his  line  of  communications  from  every 
description  of  French  attack ;  and  the  damage,  dis- 
turbance, and  sense  of  insecurity  which  even  a 
partially  successful  raid  against  it  would  have 
caused  must  have  been  most  serious. 

Recently  a  paper  imder  Wellington's  hand  has 
been  published,*  written  in  1842,  which  bears 
upon  the  danger  of  such  a  central  position  as  is 
above  suggested.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  this:— 

"A  common  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
this.  Place  our  right  at  Ostend,  and  the  left  at 
Namur  on  the  Meuse,  and  take  any  central  position 
you  please.  Then  take  the  French  position,  with 
its  right  at  Givet  and  Charleroi,  by  Le  Quesnoi, 
Valenciennes,  Courtray,  Lille,  and  Dunkirk  to  the 
sea,  and  the  folly  and  danger  of  a  central  position 
will  be  seen — we  being,  pai^  force,  on  the  defen- 
sive.— (Signed)  Wellington.*' 

Let  us  then  apply  the  above  test,  which  Welling- 
ton suggests,  to  the  dispositions  preferred  by  Sir 
James  Shaw-Kennedy. 

If  we  turn  to  the  map  of  part  of  Belgium  and 
the  French  frontier  (facing  the  concluding  page), 

*  This  memorandnm  is  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot^  dated 
October  lOth^  1842^  and  if  given  in  Personal  Beminiacenees  qf  the  Bari 
ofSliemiers  (1903),  Notes  ou  Waterloo,  p.  237.  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  pul'liahed  befbroi  though  possibly  it  may  have  been  so. 
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be  seen  that  a  line  drawn  trom  thence  to  Namur 
passes  as  nearly  as  possible  through  Ninove  and  HaL 

The  French  position,  which  WciUngton  alludes 
to,  from  Givet  to  Dunkirk^  is  given  practically  by 
the  Fraiico-Belgian  frontier  line  of  1815,  marked 
upon  the  map,  behind  winch  at  any  point  Napoleon 
cuuld  collect  his  troops. 

A  semicircle  (CBD)  has  been  drawn  on  the 
map  with  Ghent  as  a  centre,  the  circumferaice 
of  which  passes  by  Brussels  and  mainly  to  the  west 
of  the  Brussels^Hal— Soignies  road. 

This  show^s  that  any  French  force  striking  op 
north,  from  Cond^  or  Ijille,  at  Wellington  s  line  of 
communications,  would,  could  it  gain  a  point  a 
little  north  of  Ath,  or  south  of  Courtray,  be  as 
close  or  closer  to  Ghent  than  any  Allied  force  at 
Brussels,  or  between  Brussels  and  Soignies;  also 
that  if  it  could  pass  Audenarde,  it  would  gain  some 
of  the  roads  by  which  Welluigton's  right  commuJii- 
cated  with  Ostend  and  Ghent,  although  his  ni;«ii 
line  of  communications  lay  through  Ghent  and 
Bruges^  more  to  the  north.  It  can  be  seen  also  tlmt 
the  French  frontier  north  of  Conde  is  only  about 
rive  miles  further  from  Ghent  than  Soignies  is,  and 
from  it  the  road  to  Ghent  is  rather  more  direct. 

Napoleon,  as  we  know,  assembled  the  bulk  of  hi^ 
army  very  rapidly  on  the  night  of  June  lith 
between  Maubeuge  and  Beaumont,  and  D'Erlon's 
patrols  easily  passed  the  Sambre  at  Lobbes. 
What  was  to  have  debarred  Napoleon,  at  any  tim^ 
after  'Hhe  French  army  was  in  motion,'**  fr^^ 

*  See  quotation  irom  Sir  James  Sliaw-Kefauedy^  given  on  pa^je  51-i- 
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massinfi:  instead  a  larce  body  at  Valenciennes  and  June  14- 
Cond^,  and  making  a  powerful  raid  with  mounted    ' 
troops  against  Wellington's  communications,  then 
sweeping  round  and  falling  back  to  France,  well 
to  the  westward  ?    The  roads  were  good,  and  the 
fortresses  could  be  turned. 

He  had  with  him  18,000  reserve  cavalry  under 
Grouchy,  besides  the  cavalry  with  each  corps.  Why 
also  could  not  a  march  from  Maubeuge,  made  after 
dusk  even  on  June  14th — such  as  that  of  Marmont 
to  his  left  along  the  Douro  from  Toro  to  Torde- 
sillas  in  1812 — have  brought  the  French  into  a 
position  from  which  a  successful  raid  at  daylight 
was  possible*?  Could  cavalry  posts  along  the 
frontier  and  the  Scheldt,  with  infantry  from 
Brussels  to  Soignies,  have  repelled  such  a  raid  ? 

Those  who  consider  that  they  could,  will  hold 
that  Wellington  was  over-prudent  in  keeping  a 
considerable  infantry  force  at  Audenarde,  Renaix, 
etc.,  as  well  as  one  of  cavalry  on  the  Dender ;  others 
will  not,  and  here  we  may  leave  this  question, 
Wellington  held  that  it  would  be  dangerous  not  to 
have  infantry  at  these  posts ;  and  the  test  which 
he  has  suggested  in  order  to  prove  this  appears  to 
do  so. 

Whether  there  was  ground  for  the  expectation 
that  Wellington's  troops  could  be  concentrated  to 
their  left  in  time  to  act  effectively  with  the  Prus- 
sians, can  be  better  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Had  Napoleon  seen  an  opening  for  sucli  a  raid  he  pretty  certainly 
would  have  attempted  it.  Success  would  have  increased  his  military 
prestige  with  the  army  and  people  of  Belgium,  and  might  have  led  to 
political  changes  in  England,  which  he  hased  his  hopes  upQn. 
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EVENTS  OF  JUNE  IfirH^BATTLES  OF  LIGNY  AND  QUATRE 
BRAS-MOVEMENTS  OP  JUNE  Utk^AB  TO  THE  MARCH 
ON  QUATRE  BRAS,  LETTER  FROM  WELLINGTON  TC? 
BLUcnKR;  ANI>  MEMORANDUM  OF  SIR  W.  DE  LANCEY 


At  dawn  on  June  16th  the  French  columns 
awaited  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  Grouchy 
had  reported  that  the  Prussians  were  massing 
near  Fleurus.  At  about  eight  the  Emperor  resolved 
to  organize  his  army  into  two  wings,  the  left  under 
Ncy,  the  right  under  Grouchy ;  while  he  himseli* 
with  the  Imperial  Guard  as  a  reserve  (15,000,  with 
96  guns),  was  to  support  either  wing  as  might  be 
required,  and  at  first  to  accompany  the  right 

Key's  command  was  to  consist  of  the  corps  of 
Reille  and  D'Erlon  (Girard's  division  near 
Heppignies  excepted),  Kellermann's  cavalry,  and 
the  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard  (42,000,  ^ith  96 
guns) ;  Giouehy's  of  the  corps  of  Vandamme, 
Gerard,  and  I^obau,  with  three  coi-ps  of  reserve 
cavalry  (about  58,000,  with  144  guns), 
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During  the  morning  and  afternoon,  several  orders  June  16, 
or  instructions  were  sent  to  Ney ;  and  as  his  action  ^^^^ 
with  respect  to  these  has  been  much  criticised, 
we  give  them  in  the  original  French  in  Appendix  B. 

The  first  ♦  (Appendix  B,  I.),  from  Soult,  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  was  received  by  Ney  about  6  a.m.  It 
desired  him  to  report  the  exact  position  of  Reille 
and  D'Erlon,  as  well  ajs  what  he  had  ascertained 
of  the  enemy.  No  allusion  was  made  in  it  as  to 
advancing  on  Quatre  Bras. 

The  next  (Appendix  B,  II.),  sent  off  at  about 
9  and  received  between  10  and  11  a.m.,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  brought  by  his 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Flahaut.  In  it  Napoleon 
writes  to  Ney  in  detail  with  respect  to  the  orders 
which  he  will  receive  from  Soult ;  and  tells  him 
that  he  himself  is  going  to  Fleurus— "  I  will,"  he 
says,  *^  attack  the  enemy  there  if  I  encounter  him  "  f  j 
he  informs  him  that,  after  what  took  place,  he  would 
decide  upon  his  plan — "  I  shall  adopt  my  course," 
he  writes,  "perhaps  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
perhaps  this  evening ;  my  intention  is  that,  after  I 
have  chosen  my  course,  you  should  be  ready  to 
march  on  Brussels.  You  will  march  this  evening  if 
I  form  my  plan  early  enough.  .  •  .  If  there  is  any 
skirmish  {echauffour^eX)  with  the  English,  it  is 
preferable  that  it  should  fall  upon  the  line  rather 
than  on  the  Guard  " ;  in  addition  he  announces  his 
intention  of  taking  away  the  light  cavahy  of  the 
Guard,  and  replacing  it  by  Kellermann. 

*  No  reply  to  this  appears  to  be  forthcoming, 
t  The  italics  in  this  and  following  orders  are  oars. 
X  Eehatiffbur^e  is  translated  '*  souffle,"  or  "  skirmish,"  in  Frencl) 
dictionaries. 
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June  16,  "You  can,"  he  writes,  "dispose  your  troops 
^^^^  thus":  one  division  two  leagues  in  advance  of 
Quatre  Bras  ('*Ies  Quatre  Chemins  "),  "s'il  n'ya 
pas  d'inconvenient ''  (if  there  is  no  difficulty) ;  six 
divisions  round  Quatre  Bras ;  one  division  at 
Marbais — "  so  that  T  may  draw  them  to  me  if  I 
want  them  '* ;  Kellermaim's  *  cavalrj^  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Roman  road  with  that  to  Brussels— 
"  in  order  that  I  may  draw  it  to  me  if  I  require  it" 
The  next  was  the  order  from  Soult  (Appaidix 
B,  IIIO.  alluded  to  in  the  above  letter,  and  reached 
Ney  at  about  11  a.m.  In  its  tenor  it  was,  on  the 
whole,  much  the  same  as  the  letter.  It  directed  him 
to  march  the  2nd  and  1st  Corps, t  with  Kellermann's 
cavahy,  to  "  les  Trois  Bras,"  f  and  thence  reconnoitre 
the  roads  to  Brussels  and  Nivelles,  "  from  whence 
the  enemy  has  probably  retired";  also  to  place 
one  division  at  Marbais,  wliich  was  to  recomioitre 
towards  Gembloux  and  Wavre,  and  one  division 
with  some  cavalry  at  Genappe,§  '^s*il  n'y  a  pa^ 
d'inconv^nient-'* 

The  points  to  be  more  especially  noticed  in  tk 
abo\  e  letter  and  order  are  that  Napoleon  h^d 
scarcely  reahsed  the  serious  resistance  he  would 
meet  with  beyond  Fleurus  or  at  Quatre  Brfu^ 
The  expressions,  "  If  I  eficminter  the  enemy f'  ^" 
'*  If  there  is  any  skhvmh  with  the  EngUsk'^  ^ 
the  order    to    occupy    Genappe   "  s%l  n'y   ^  P^ 

*  KaUetmaun  is  frequently  called  "  Comte  de  Valmy/' 

t  These  two  corps  would  give  the  six  dimions  Napoleon  mention^/ 

includiDg:  Gtrard'a  diviaion  near  HeppignJeB.  ,, 

}  In  many  old  mapa  ^^  Quatre  Braa  "  is  termed  **  lea  Troi>  ^J^- 
§  Genappe  would  roug-hly  be  "  two  lea^aes  lu  advance  of  QiaP^ 

Bmsj"  as  in  th^  Emperor'^  j utter. 
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dHnconvSnienW  all  indicate  this.  Seemingly  he  June  i6 
expected  that  the  AUies,  especially  Wellington, 
would  not  make  any  determined  opposition  so  far 
south.  There  is  also  this  to  note,  that  by  Soult's 
order  Kellermann's  cavalry  was  to  be  posted  at 
Quatre  Bras ;  but  by  the  Emperor's  letter  it  was 
to  be  placed  further  south,  and  to  be  at  Napoleon's 
disposition. 

Moreover,  Ney,  after  he  had  occupied  Quatre 
Bras,  was  to  await  instructions  as  to  Napoleon's 
further  plans,  which  might  not  be  decided  till 
8  p.m.,  or  even  before  the  evening. 

A  reconnaissance  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
had  shown  Ney  that  the  Allied  force  holding 
Quatre  Bras  had  been  strengthened ;  the  wood 
of  Bossu,  and  tJie  villages  south  of  it,  were  lined 
with  Dutch-Belgian  troops ;  and  he  knew,  from 
experience,  that  Wellington  never  showed  his 
strength  unnecessarily. 

On  receiving  Napoleon's  orders,  he  informed 
Reille  and  D'Erlon  of  them,  directing  them  to 
move  to  the  front  and  concentrate.  D'Erlon,  in 
rear  of  Reille,  was  to  come  up  to  Frasnes, 
detaching  one  division  with  some  cavalry  to 
Marbais,  and  Kellermann  to  move  to  Frasnes  and 
Liberchies.* 

D'Erlon  delayed  in  closing  to  the  front,  partly 
because,  having  received  a  report  from  Girard 
that  the  Prussians  were  massing  at  St.  Amand, 
near  Ligny,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  frirther  instructions.      He  was  told  to  move 

*  liberchiea  was  near  the  intersection  of  the  Roman  road  with  that 
to  Briuaels  (see  Napoleon's  letter.  Appendix  B,  II.). 


June  ifi,  up  at  once,  but  it  was  11.45  a,m,  before  he  began 

his  march. 

In  the  meantime  an  order  (Appendix  B^  IV*) 

i  came  from  Soult,  telling  Ney  to  "  unite  the  corps 

f  of  Reille  and  D^Erlon  with  Kellermann's  cavalry," 

1^  with  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to   "  destroy  all 

the  enemy's  corps  "  who  could  oppose  him. 

Then,  at  about  1,30  p.m.,  as  soon  as  Heille's 
column  arrived  at  Frasnes,  before  it  had  closed 
up,  and  before  D'Erlon  had  appeared  at  all.  Ney 
made  preparations  to  attack  Quatre  Bras,  moving 
forward  at  about  2  p*m-  Tliis  brought  on  tlie 
battle  of  Quatre  Bras, 

To  turn  now  to  Napoleon's  movements. 

At  about  1  p.m.  he  arrived  at  the  front  beyond 
Fleurus,  from  which  point  the  Prussians  had  fallen 
back,  and  here  found  Grouchy,  who,  seeing  the 
enemy  in  force,  had  halted.  Napoleon,  haiing 
reconnoitred^  considered  tliat  there  was  only  one 
Prussian  corps  opposed  to  him ;  and  this  he 
determined  to  attack  in  front,  while  Ney  canae 
upon  its  right  flank. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  he  (at  2  ptn*) 
sent  an  order  (Appendix  B,  V.)  to  Ney,  telling  him 
that  at  2,80  Grouchy  would  attack  this  Prussian 
corps  between  Bryand  Soinbref,  and  that  he  {Ney}. 
liaving  **  pressed  the  enemy  vigorously/'  should 
manceuvre  towards  him  and  *'  aid  in  enveloping   it 

Between  2.80  and  8  Grouchy  advanced  fl^ 
directed,  and  this  brought  on  the  battle  of  Ligny^ 

Thus,  at  about  the  same  hour,  the  Allies,  under 
Wellington  and  Biiiclier,  their  imier  flanks  being 


^^m^''' 
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(see  plan  facing  page  542)  little  over  three  miles  Jane  10, 
apart,  were  attacked  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny 
under  Napoleon's  orders. 

But  the  situation  of  the  Allies  was  not  altogether 
that  which  Napoleon  believed.  There  were  three 
Prussian  corps,  not  one  only,  in  front  of  him  at 
Ligny,  Pirch  I.  and  Thielemann  having  joined 
Ziethen ;  while  General  Constant  de  Rebecque,  Chief 
of  the  Staff  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had,  in  the 
latter's  absence  at  Brussels,  assembled  the  divisions 
of  Perponcher  and  Chass^,  and  Perponcher  had 
reinforced  Prince  Bernhart's  brigade  at  Quatre 
Bras.*  Wellington's  troops,  also,  were  moving  up 
from  Brussels  and  the  west,  and  he  himself  had  left 
Brussels  at  about  8  a*m.t  Before  this,  at  about 
7,  he  had  ordered  Lord  Hillt  to  march  the 
2nd  Division  from  Enghien  to  Braine-le-Comte  §  ; 
directed  the  cavalry  to  Braine-le-Comte;  instructed 
the  1st  Dutch-Belgian  Division  to  move  from 
Sotteghem  to  Enghien  (leaving  500  men  at 
Audenarde)  f.  and  given  orders,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  army  to 
march  on  Nivelles  and  Quatre  Bras,||  exceptions 

*  With  Bylandt'a  brigade.  Perponcher  himaelf  reftched"  Quatre 
Bras  at  3  a.m. 

t  Variottd  honrs  are  named  between  6  and  8  a.m.,  but  8  is  the 
hoar  giren  hy  Lord  FitzRoy  Somersety  Military  Secretary.  Very 
possibly  Wellington^  however,  was  in  the  saddle  at  Brussels  a  little 
time  before  8^  and  left  between  7.30  and  8. 

I  Ropes  (pp.  02,  83)  says  that  no  time  is  mentioned  on  the  orders  to 
Hill;  bat  see,  as  to  one  (H^er^  Wellington  Detpatchef  (£2d.  1862), 
vol.  viii.  p.  143.     It  is  there  dated  7  a.m. 

§  Whence  by  some  order  received  it  moved  on  to  Nivelles  and  was 
afterwards  diverted  to  Warterloo  (page  536). 

II  See  *^  Dispositions  of  the  Army  at  7  a.m.  on  June  16th,"  given  further 
on,  page  570.  When  these  orders  reached  the  troops  is  not  very  clear,  but 
officers'  letters  allude  to  the  reception  of  several  on  the  line  of  march. 
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June  16,  being  that  the  4th  Division  was  at  7  a,m.  on  the  16th 

^^^^        only  ordered  to  close  in  as  far  as  Braine-le-Comte,* 

and  that  the  Dutch  troops  at  Sotteghem  were  to 

remain  at  Enghien.     These  exceptions  were  troops 

on  the  extreme  right  of  the  army. 

After  leaving  Brussels,  Wellington  reached 
Quatre  Bras  at  a  little  after  10  a.m. ;  saw  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  arrived  at  6  a.m, 
from  Brussels;  and  then  rode  to  the  front  to 
observe  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Frasnes. 
From  this  point  he  wrote  a  letter  in  French,  and 
no  doubt  in  haste,  to  Bliicher  at  10.80  a.m.,  a 
photograph  of  which  is  given  opposite  page  662. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  however,  deciding 
that  he  had  time,  he  galloped  off  to  Bry  (about 
five  miles)  to  see  Bliicher  personally;  and  there, 
at  the  windmill  of  Bry,  they  had  an  interview. 
From  this  point  the  French  columns  were  seen 
moving  on  St.  Amand;  and  the  Prussian  troops 
were  formed  up  to  receive  their  attack. 

Muffling,  who  was  present  at  this  interview 
vnth.  Bliicher  at  Bry,  has  left  us  an  interesting 
account  of  itt«  Wellington  promised  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Prussians,  if  possible,  at  about 
4  p.m.,  "provided"  he  was  not  attacked  himself; 
but  this  proviso  is  all-important,  as  he  was 
attacked,  and  attacked  heavily. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Prussian  troops  were  posted,  exposed  to  view 
and  artillery  fire,  was  injudicious.  It  was  entirely 
contrary  to  his  own  practice,  but  on  his  venturing 
to  draw  attention  to  this,  Gneisenau  (he  writes) 

*  See  pages  535  and  556  for  farther  moTements  of  this  diYiaioo. 
+  Pasiages  frmn  my  Life,  pp.  234-7. 
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gave  him  "an  angry  answer" — something  to  theJi»neift^ 
effect  that  the  "Prussians  liked  to  see  their 
enemy."*  At  the  end  of  the  interview  he  rode 
back  to  Quatre  Bras,  where  he  arrived  between 
2  and  8  p.m.,  shortly  after  Ney's  attack  had 
commenced* 

BATTLE   OF  LIGNY 

June  16thy  1815 

(See  plan  facing  page  542) 

In  this  battle  Napoleon's  troops  numbered  t  about 
68,000,  of  whom  over  13,000  were  cavalry,  with 
210  guns.  But  this  does  not  include  the  corps  of 
Lobau,  in  reserve,  which  did  not  arrive  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  battle.  The  Prussians  (Billow's 
corps  not  being  present)  numbered  about  87,000,  of 
whom  over  8,000  were  cavalry,  with  224  guns. 

The  Prussian  position  covered  the  Nivelles — 
Namur  road,  from  near  Marbais  to  Tongrines,  and 
was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  In  front 
of  it  ran  the  streamlet  of  Ligny,  and  there  were 
also  in  advance  several  hamlets  and  villages  which 
lent  themselves  to  defence,  though  some  were 
rather  far  in  advance  of  the  main  line. 

On  their  right  the  1st  Corps  (Ziethen)  occupied 
the  village  of  Bry,  with  high  ground  adjacent  to  it ; 
and  also  Ligny,  St.  Amand,  St  Amand  la  Haye, 
St.  Amand  le  Hameau,  and  Wagnel^e. 

On  their  left  the  8rd  Corps  (Thielemann),  which 

*  Perionai  BeminUeenoes  qf  the  Duke  of  WeiHngtcn,  by  Lord  Elles- 
mere.    Edited  by  the  Coantess  of  Strafford  (1903)^  p.  186. 

t  These  numbers  are  taken  from  Ropes.  There  is  much  discrepancy 
in  the  strength  given  by  different  historians^  partly  depending  upon 
whether  the  corps  of  Lobaa  is,  or  is  not^  included.  ^ 
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June  16,  arrived  about  noon,   extended  from   Sombref  to 

^^^^        Point    du    Jour,   occupying  in  front  Tongrines, 

Tongrenelle,  Boignde,  and  Baiatre.    The  2iid  Corps 

(Pitch   I.),  having  arrived  about  11  a.m.,  fonned 

up  between  Bry  and  Sombref. 

The  cavalry  was  posted  mainly  behind  Ligny, 
Wagnal^e,  and  the  Nivelles — Namur  road ;  and  the 
ground,  sloping  down  both  from  the  north  and 
south  towards  the  Ligny  stream,  afforded  some 
good  positions  for  artillery  to  both  armies. 

Napoleon  determined  to  force  the  Prussian 
centre,  while  also  attacking  their  flanks,  hoping 
that  Ney  would  co-operate  with  him  in  enveloping 
their  right.  Vandamme  moved  upon  St.  Ams^d, 
Gerard  upon  Ligny,  and  Grouchy  himself  upon 
Tongrines. 

The  French  soon  became  committed  to  a  fierce 
contest  for  the  various  villages  held  by  the 
Prussians.  Ligny,  St.  Amiind,  and  other  hamlets 
were  taken  and  retaken,  or  partially  retaken,  more 
than  once  ;  Hameau  St.  Amand  four  times.  The 
Prussian  resistance  was  desperate,  but  at  5.30  they 
had  lost  St.  Amand,  though  still  holding  Ligny ; 
and  had  fallen  back  from  Boign<?e  and  Baiatre, 
though  still  holding  Tongrines  and  Tongrenelle. 

At  3.15  Napoleon  sent  through  Soult  an  order 
to  Ney  (Appendix  B,  VI.)  to  send  D'Erlon's 
corps  at  once  to  envelop  the  Prussian  right. 
*'  JMake,*'  he  said,  "  for  the  heights  of  Bry  and 
St.  Amand.     The  fate  of  France  is  in  your  hands." 

The  part  which  the  corps  of  D'Erlon  took 
upon  June  16th  in  connection  with  the  battles  t»f 
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Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  is  very  idngular,  and  was  Jane  iq, 
briefly  this  :^  ^^^^ 


MOVEMENTS   OF  d'eRLON's   CORPS 

The  bearer  of  the  order  to  Ney  (General  Labe- 
doy^e*)  went  first  to  D'Erlon,  then  close  to 
Frasnes,  urging  him  to  act  immediately  on 
Napoleon's  orders.  The  latter  did  so  in  anticipa* 
tion  of  Ney's  sanction,  and  arrived  from  the  north 
westward  of  Wagnel^e,  moving  towards  Fleurus 
at  about  7  p.m.t 

Napoleon,  seeing  D'Erlon's  column  approaching 
in  the  distance,  and  doubtful  if  it  was  that  of  an 
enemy  or  a  friend,  delayed  an  attack  which  he  was 
about  to  make  against  the  Prussian  centre  until 
he  could  ascertain  this  with  certainty,  thus  losing 
nearly  an  hour  of  valuable  daylight  Ney,  at 
Quatre  Bras,  requiring  D'Erlon  there,  and  furious 
at  his  having  left  his  command,  s^it  him  an  im* 
perative  order  to  return.  He  received  this  just 
as  he  neared  Wagnel^e,  and  marched  back,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  save  Ney  from  defeat.  Thus 
D'Erlon's  corps  of  over  20,000  strong  wandered 
to  and  fro  on  June  16th,  between  Quatre  Bras 
and  Ligny,  without  firing  a  shot,  and  exercised 
no  influence  upon   either  field,   beyond  the  fact 

*  Heym^  (Key's  aide-de-camp)  says  Colonel  Laurent  was  the  bearer ; 
but  P'Erlon  that  it  was  Labedoyere, 

t  He  had,  it  is  said,  read  the  words  scrawled  in  pencil,  '^Dirigea^. 
vons  sur  les  hatUeura  de  Bry  et  de  St.  Amand  "  (i.e.  on  to  the  heights 
of  Bry,  etc.),  as  '' Pirigea^-vous  d  la  hauteur"  etc,  (i.e,  in  the  line  of 
Bry,  etc.),  which  led  him  further  south ;  but  there  is  controversy 
as  to  the  wording,  as  well  as  the  delivery,  of  this  order  (see  Houssaye, 

pp.  a6M). 
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June  16,  that  its  approach  gave  confidence  to  the  French, 
^  and  possibly  caused  anxiety  to  the  Prussians. 

In  the  meantime,  Lobau  was  approaching 
Fleurus  ;  and  Blucher,  from  continually  reinforcing 
his  troops  at  the  villages,  had  expended  his 
reserves. 

This  was  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle. 
Napoleon,  with  18,000  foot,  5,000  horse,  and  100 
guns,  now  fell  upon  the  Prussian  centre  with  an 
onslaught  which  carried  everjiJhing  before  it 
Ligny  was  taken.  Bliicher,  leading  a  last  charge  of 
cavalry,  had  his  horse  killed,  and  was  left  under  it 
till  rescued  by  his  aide-de-camp ;  and  at  9.80  the 
French  had  gained  a  complete  victory.  But  it 
was  simply  a  victory,  not  a  rout :  there  was  no 
flight,  and  no  active  pursuit. 

The  Prussians  held  Bry  and  Sombref  for  a  time, 
and  at  about  1  a.m.  withdrew  towards  Tilly, 
Grentinnes,  and  Gembloux,  while  the  French 
bivouacked  about  St.  Amand,  Ligny,  and  other 
poults  close  to  but  south  of  Bry  and  Sombref, 
Napoleon  returning  for  the  night  to  Fleurus. 

The  Prussians  lost  about  12,000  men  and  21 
guns.    The  French  about  11,000  men. 

BATTLE  OF  QUATRE  BRAS 
Jum  16^A,  1816 

(See  plftn  facing  page  642) 

There  was  no  special  strength  in  the  position  of 
Quatre  .Bras  in  itself.  Its  importance  lay  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  the  road  by  which  Wellington  was 
to  concentrate  with  Bliicher,  and  also  that  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  passed  through  this  point 

The  force  with  which  Ney  first  attacked  was  about 
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16,000  infantry,  1,700  cavalry,  and  88  guns  * ;  while  June  16, 
opposed  to  him  at  thattime  was  Perponcher's  division 
of  Dutch-  Belgians,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with 
only  about  7,000  infantry,  16  guns,  and  no  cavalry. 

The  force  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  boldly 
and  intentionally  much  distributed,  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  strength,  and  delay  the  French 
advance  till  reinforcements  could  arrive.  It  held 
a  portion  of  the  extensive  wood  of  Bossu  t  (about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  in  width) ;  and 
to  the  east  of  this  and  south  of  Quatre  Bras,  where 
the  ground  was  open  and  undulatmg,  occupied 
the  farm  buildings  of  Gemioncourt ;  the  villages  of 
Pierpont  and  Piermont  (or  Pieraumont),  and  the 
outskirts  of  La  Thile,  on  the  Nivelle — Namur  road. 
A  reserve  with  some  guns  was  at  Quatre  Bras. 

From  high  ground  around  Quatre  Bras  itself, 
troops  upon  the  field  of  Ligny  could  be  seen  with 
a  glass.  A  stream  rising  in  the  wood  of  Bossu 
flowed  past  Gemioncourt,  widening  into  a  pond 
between  that  and  La  Thile,  and  this  stream  was 
bordered  by  a  thick  hedge  difficult  to  pass.  To 
the  south  of  the  stream  the  ground  rose  so  that 
the  French,  from  that  side,  could  see  the  general 
character  of  the  position  which  they  were  about 
to  attack  ;  but  the  tall  rye  grass  covering  much  of 
the  plateau,  and  which  was  as  high  as  the  men's 
shoulders,  greatly  concealed  the  Allied  troops.  J 

♦  Hooper  makes  Ney's  force  9,000  infantry,  1,865  cavalry,  and  22 
guns ;  but  this  does  not  include  Jerome's  diyision  (about  8,000)  which 
came  into  action  close  in  rear. 

t  This  wood  of  Bossu  has  been  since  cut  down  (Houssaye,  p.  112 
and  Notes). 

t  Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  (1895). 
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June  It,  It  wa8  aboyt  2  p.m.  when  Ney  attacked.  The 
^®^*  division  of  Bachelu  was  on  the  right,  that  of  Foy 
on  the  left»  and  Je]rome's  soon  afterwards  came  up 
in  support  The  Dutch«-Be]gians  were  being  fast 
pressed  back,  when  Wellington  came  up  from  Bry, 
Picton's  division  was  now  seen  approaching  from 
Brussels,  followed  by  the  Bnmswick  corps  and 
Nassau  contingent;  some  Dutch^Belgian  cavalry 
also  appeared  fix)m  Nivelles, 

Ney,  opening  a  heavy  cannonade,  endeavoured 
to  carry  the  position  before  the  reinforcements 
could  arrive.  He  gained  the  south  edge  of  the 
wood  of  Bossu^  Pierpont,  the  ground  up  to 
Gemioncourt  (but  not  the  farm),  and  the  village 
of  Pieraumont,  while  his  skirmishers  reached  the 
NiveUes — Namur  road  near  La  Thile.  This  was 
the  first  crisis  of  the  battle. 

But  at  this  juncture  Picton  with  the  troops 
from  Brussels  arriving,  lined  the  NiveUes — Namur 
road,  and  the  95th  Rifles  drove  back  the  French 
skirmishers  towards  Pieraumont. 

From  this  time  until  the  evening,  the  battle 
fluctuated  as  reinforcements  came  up  on  either 
side.  The  struggle  was  so  sustain^  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  a  brief  description ; 
but  its  general  character  was  this : — 

Ney,  being  superior  in  artillery,  and  having 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  5,000  good  cavalry, 
which  had  repulsed  the  Dutch-Belgian  and  Bruns- 
wick horse,  made  more  than  one  resolute  eflFort  to 
destroy  the  British  infantry  on  the  plateau  above 
Gemioneourt,  who  were  unsupported  by  mounted 
troops ;  ^  well  as  to  carry  the  wood  of  Bossu. 
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A   most  determined  onset  was  met  half-way  J<itie  le, 
by  Wellington,  who,    in   a  countet'-attack  with 
Ficton's  force,  gradually  bore  the  assailants  back 
to  Gemioncourt ;    but   the  French  efforts  were 
again  and  again  renewed. 

The  cavalry  repeatedly  charged  Wellington's 
squares  through  the  long  rye  grass,  while  the 
supporting  fire  of  the  French  artillery  caused 
them  very  heavy  loss  ;  but  not  even  at  Waterloo 
was  the  steadfast  courage  of  the  British  infantry 
more  brilliantly  illustrated  than  at  Quatre  Bras5 
and  Ney's  utmost  efforts  failed  to  make  them 
yield.  The  Brunswick  troops  fought  gallantly  at 
the  outset,  but  their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
being  killed,  they  dispersed ;  the  Belgians  were 
driven  back,  and  the  wood  of  Bossu  was  temporarily 
carried  to  its  northern  edge. 

At  this  juncture,  about  5  p.m.,  the  8rd  (Alton's) 
Division  arrived  from  Braine-le-Comte ;  and  Ney 
then  ordered  up  D'Erlon's  corps,  but  found  that 
it  had  gone  off  towards  Ligny.  At  6.80  the 
1st  (Cooke's)  Division  (the  Guards)  reached  the 
field,  driving  the  French  from  the  wood  of  Bossu, 
and  this  decided  the  battle. 

Wellington  being  now  stronger  than  Ney, 
advanced  with  his  whole  line;  the  French  were 
driven  back  to  Frasnes,  and  the  Anglo- Allied  army 
bivouacked  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  wood 
of  Bossu,  and  about  Gemioncourt  and  Pieraumont, 
Wellington  proceeding  for  the  night  to  Genappe. 

The  Allied  loss  in  this  battle  was  about  5,000, 
that  of  the  French  over  4,000.  In  his  despatch 
Wellington  especially  mentions  the  28tb«  42nd, 
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June  17,  79th,  and  92nd  Regiments,  whose  squares  suffered 
^®^*       heavily,  but  the  gallantry  of  many  other  corps  also 
was  conspicuous. 

EVENTS    OF    JUNE    17TH 

During  the  morning  of  June  17th,  after  the  battle 
of  Ligny,  Napoleon  made  no  movement  He  spent 
it  in  riding  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  general 
conversation  with  his  staff.  Pajol's  cavalry  had 
captured  a  Prussian  battery,  which  it  is  said  had 
lost  its  way  upon  the  Namur  road;  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  belief  that  the 
Prussians  would  fall  back  along  their  line  of  com- 
munications, appears  to  have  confirmed  Napoleon 
in  the  conviction  that  they  had  done  so. 

At  noon  he  directed  Grouchy,  with  about 
88,000  men,  to  follow  up  the  Prussians  and  complete 
their  defeat.  But  it  was  2  p.m.  before  Grouchy 
got  off;  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  just  as 
he  was  starting  he  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Gembloux,  **and  explore  in  the  direction 
of  Namur  and  Moestricht,*'  ascertaining  what 
the  enemy  was  intending  to  do — i.e.  whether  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  English  or  not 
Grouchy's  subsequent  movements  we  shall  touch 
upon  later,  merely  saying  here  that  they  did  not 
attain  their  main  object 

By  daylight  all  the  Prussian  corps,  the  4th 
(Billow's)  from  Hannut  included,  were  in  frill 
retreat,  not  towards  Namur,  but  in  the  direction 
of  Tilly  and  Wavre,  and  at  nightfall  on  the  17th 
were  concentrated  in  and  about  the  latter  town. 

About  12  o'clock  Napoleon,  in  addition  to  de- 
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taching  Grouchy,  wrote  to  Ney  to  again  attack  June  17, 
Quatre  Bras,  telling  him  that  he  would  support  ^^^^ 
him  from  Marbais,  which  he  proceeded  to  do. 

With  respect  to  Wellington,  the  cavalry  from 
about  Ninove  had  joined  him  at  Quatre  Bras 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  and  morning  of  the 
17th,  the  first  regiment  (11th  Hussars)  having 
arrived  at  about  8  p.m.  on  the  16th. 

He  writes,*  "On  the  16th  [the  day  of  the 
battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny]  we  sawt 
what  passed  on  the  Prussian  field  of  battle,  and 
the  failure  of  the  chai-ge  of  cavalry  made  by 
Bliicher;  we  were  certain  that  the  Prussians  did 
not  possess  the  whole  of  it;  we  were  doubt- 
ful what  they  did  possess."  Again, J  "On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  we  saw  all  the  movements 
on  the  Prussian  field  of  battle  (at  Ligny),  the 
detachment  of  Grouchy 's  corps  towards  Wavre, 
and  the  march  of  the  great  body  of  French 
cavalry  along  the  road  from  Sombref.  .  .  • 
As  soon  as  we  could  see,  I  sent  my  aide- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Alexander  Gordon,  with  t^vo 
squadrons  of  the  10th  Hussars,  to  patrol  up  to 
the  Prussian  army,  and  to  communicate  with 
its  commanding  officer.  He  had  been  with  us  at 
the  mill  of  Bry  the  preceding  day.  He  found 
French  vedettes  on    the    field    of   battle  §;    thu 

*  Letter  from  Walmer,  Personal  BeminUcences  qf  the  Duke  ^ 
WelHngtan,  by  Lord  Ellesmere  (1903)^  p.  186. 

t  Meaning  with  a  glass  from  Quatre  Bras. 

X  '*  Memorandum  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo." 

§  lliese  he  drove  in  {Personal  Reminiscences  qf  the  Duke  of  WelUngtmi^ 
by  Lord  Ellesmere^  p.  201).  Colonel  Gordon^  it  is  stated^  brou^'lit 
back  positive  accounts  of  the  state  and  position  of  the  Prussian  army 
after  his  interview  with  Ziethen. 
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Jnne  i7>  Freiich  troops  were  in  possession  of  all  the  villages 
^^^^  on  the  rivulet  which  the  Prussians  had  occupaed 
the  previous  day.  He  communicated  with  Ziethen 
at  Sombref,  and  came  back  and  reported  that 
Blilcher  had  retired  upon  Wavre*  dnd  that  Ziethen 
was  ordered  to  retire  in  the  same  direction*  I 
determined  to  take  up  the  position  at  Waterloo^ 
with  which  I  was  well  acquainted." 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  on  the  night 
of  the  leth,  an  officer  had  been  sent  by  Blucher 
to  Wellington;  but  having  been  wounded,  he 
did  not  reach  him.  Another  officer  did  reach 
him  at  about  0  a.m.  on  the  17th,  and  by  him 
Wellington  sent  back  a  message  to  Bliicher  that  he 
would  fall  back  himself  and  fight  at  Waterloo,  if 
he  (BlUcher)  would  join  him  there  with  one  corps.* 
Wellington's  arrangements  to  retire  from  Quatre 
Bras  were  very  skilfully  made.  First,  baggage 
and' all  impedimenta  were  moved  to  the  rear ;  then 
the  main  body  quietly  withdrew ;  then  the  out- 
posts, which  had  remained  out,  rapidly  fell  back 
behind  a  screen  of  cavalry,  Ney  not  realising 
the  intended  retirement  until  they  were  gone. 
Lastly,  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  galloped 
off.  Beyond  a  sharp  encounter  of  cavalry  at 
Genappe  there  was  little  fighting,  for  rain,  falling 
in  torrents,  hampered  the  French  pursuit. 

From  Genappe,  on  the  16th,  the  reserve  artillery, 
and  also  the  2nd  Division  (from  Nivelles),  had 
been  ordered  on  Quatre  Bras ;  the  4th  Division 

*  Ropefl^  p.  233 ;  Muffling's  P<u9age9  from  mp  L^,  p.  241.  Some 
A«couDt8  tukj  "  with  one  or  two  corps."  Blucher  says  '^ trith  two  corps "-— 
Wellington  Despatches  (Ed.  1852;,  vol  viii.  App.  and  p.  390. 
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towards  Nivelles;  and  Lambert's  Brigade  (6th 
Division)  from  Assche  on  Genappe*  But  on 
falling  back  from  Quatre  Bras  on  the  17th  all 
were  directed  towards  Waterloo,  except  those 
brigades,*  4th  Division,  still  at  Braine-le-Comte 
or  on  the  road  to  Nivelles,  and  Prince  Frederic's 
Dutch-Belgians  {Wellington  Despatches  [Ed. 
1888],  vol  xii.  pp.  474, 475).  Towards  night  Wel- 
lington formed  on  a  position  south  of  Waterloo. 
Napoleon  followed  closely,  and  both  armies 
bivouacked  opposite  each  other. 

COMMENTS 

Many  writers  have  blamed  Ney,  Reille,  and 
D'Erlon  for  inactivity  on  the  morning  of  June  16th 
in  not  having  more  rapidly  closed  the  French 
columns  to  the  front ;  and  Ney  especially  for  not 
having  seized  Quatre  Bras,  which  at  dawn  was  so 
weakly  occupied  by  the  Allies,  f  As  far  as  possibility 
goes,  they  doubtless  could  have  closed  and  advanced 
sooner;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
charge  of  wilful  inactivity  can  be  justly  imputed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  statement  that 
Ney  received  a  verbal  order  from  Napoleon,  at  any 
time  on  the  15th,  to  occupy  Quatre  Bras,  is  disputed; 
and  in  the  first  order  Ney  received  from  Soult 
(Appendix  B,  1.)  no  allusion  to  Quatre  Bras  is  made. 

Though  the  troops  had  gone  through  a  trying  day 
on  the  15th,  Reille  is  said  to  have  been  formed  up 
on  the  road  awaiting  orders  before  7  a.m.  on  the 

*  These  brigades  were  directed  to  collect  and  halt  at  Braine-le- 
Comte.  With  Prince  Frederic's  Dutch-Belgians,  they  were  posted 
near  Hal  on  June  18th.  One  brigade,  4th  Division,  however  (Mitcheirs), 
having  reached  Nivelles,  went  on  with  the  2nd  Division  to  Waterloo. 

t  See  Chesney's  Waterloo  Lectures,  p.  125. 
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16th ;  but  there  was  apparently  uncertainty  as  to 
what  Napoleon's  instructions  to  the  army  would 
finally  be.  We  know  that  it  was  not  until  8  a.m. 
that  he  determined  to  oi^anize  it,  as  he  did,  into 
two  wings  and  a  reserve ;  Ney  had  to  work  in  with 
his  plans ;  and  D'Erlon's  corps  might  have  been  with- 
drawn from  him  by  the  Emperor,  as  it  was  later. 

Moreover,  as  soon  as  Ney  did  get  an  explicit 
order  to  take  possession  of  Quatre  Bras  (Appendix 
B,  III.)  he  prepared  to  do  so,  and  advanced  before 
his  force  was  entirely  closed  up. 

Colonel  Flahaut,  Napoleon's  aide-de-camp,  who 
took  the  Emperor's  letter  (Appendix  B,  II.)  writes 
to  Ney's  son  in  1829:  "The  infantry  made  us 
wait  a  long  time  for  it ;  but  as  soon  as  your  father 
had  rejoined  us,*  and  before  it  had  come  up,  he 
ordered  the  English  to  be  attacked."  The  follow- 
ing considerations  also  probably  weighed  with  Ney. 
He  knew  what  Napoleon  did  not  know — ^viz.  that 
Quatre  Bras  was  occupied  by  Wellington's  troops, 
though  in  what  strength  the  wood  of  Bossu,  and 
the  undulating  ground  covered  with  tall  rye,  made 
it  difficult  for  him  to  be  certain.  The  letters  and 
orders  he  received  (Appendix  B,  I.,  II.,  and  III.,) 
were  not  worded  so  as  to  imply  special  urgency, 
or  that  Quatre  Bras  was  to  be  attacked  at  any  cost 

Also  a  weak  and  unsuccessful  attack  might 
have  rendered  him  unable  to  support  Napoleon 
in  his  plans,  and  these  plans  were  not  to  be 
formed  until  8  p.m.,  or  perhaps  until  the  evening 
of  the  16th.     Henry  Houssaye  writes,  f  upon 

*  Colonel  Flahaut  had  ridden  to  the  front. 

t  1816,  Waterloo,  by  Henry  Houssaye  (1900),  p.  112,  and  note,  p.  360. 
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authority  of  the  diary  of  Foy  and  letters  of 
Reille,  that  when  Ney  urged  ReiUe  to  attack,  he 
remonstrated.  "It  may  [he  said]  turn  out  to  be 
one  of  those  Spanish  battles,  in  which  the  English 
never  appear  till  their  own  time  has  come.  .  .  .  This 
remark  made  him  [Ney]  ponder,  and  he  delayed 
the  attack  till  the  arrival  of  Bachelu's  2nd 
Brigade  and  Foy's  division." 

Houssaye  explains  that  Reille  referred  "  to  the 
ordinary  tactics  of  the  English  in  the  Spanisli 
Wars  [i.e.  the  Peninsular  War],  when  Wellington 
never  unmasked  his  forces  until  the  moment  of 
the  enemy's  decisive  attack." 

As  Colonel  Henderson  says  *  :  "  That  there  were 
very  few  troops  to  be  seen  was,  in  the  judgment 
both  of  himself  [Ney]  and  his  subordinates,  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  whole  English  army  was 
not  hidden  away  in  the  woods  and  valleys,  and 
the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape."  Thus 
the  French  experience  in  the  Peninsula  affected 
the  day  at  Quatre  Bras. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley,t  with  respect 
to  Ney  not  having  endeavoured  to  reach  Genappe 
(beyond  Quatre  Bras),  |  appear  just :  "  It  would 
hav6  been  extremely  rash,"  he  says,  "for  Ney 
to  have  advanced  beyond  the  Nivelles— Namur 
road  till  Napoleon  had  reached  it  with  the  main 
body,  for  he  would  have  been  exposing  his 
flanks  to  the  British  from  Nivelles  and  to  the 
Prussians  from  Sombref,  and  had  Napoleon  been 

♦  Same  N0U9  en  Wellington^  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Hea- 
dereon,  a  lecture  read  before  the  Military  Society  of  Ireland;  1897* 
t  Operationaqf  War,  p.  196. 
X  See  Appendix  B^  III.^  as  to  Napoleon's  instructional 
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defeated  at  Ligny  his  retreat  would  have  been  cut 
off.  Nothing  but  an  explicit  order  firom  Napoleon 
to  advance  at  all  hazards  would  have  justified  him 
in  making  the  attempt."  Moreover,  Napoleon  had 
attached  to  his  orders  the  condition,  "if  there 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  their  execution."  • 

Napoleon's  inactivity  on  the  morning  of  June  17th 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  campaign. 

Had  he  driven  Blucher's  army  eastward  away 
from  Wellington  it  would,  of  course,  have  been 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  him,  and  increased 
materially  his  prospects  of  success. 

This  want  of  energy  has  been  attributed  by 
many  to  a  physical  and  mental  failure  which 
others  do  not  admit,  for  though  he  could  scarcely 
now,  after  years  of  exhausting  strain,  have  been 
physically  the  Napoleon  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz, 
yet  he  had  never  shown  greater  energy  than 
between  his  return  from  Elba  and  June  16th. 
Possibly  a  simpler  reason  may  account  for  his 
having  passed  the  morning  after  Ligny  in  going 
over  the  field  and  discussing  general  topics  with 
his  staff^— viz.  that  he  was  but  following  his  habitual 
practice. 

Muffling  writes  that  Wellington  doubted  on 
June  17th  whether  he  could  with  safety,  befote 
falling  back  from  Quatre  Bras,  allow  his  men  to 
cook  their  dinners,t  and  adds :  "  I  could  not  share 
this  apprehension.  The  enemy  had  only  bivouacked 
on  the  16th  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  in 

♦  ''  S*n  n'y  a  pas  d'inconv^nient." 

t  Passages  fnm  my  Life,  p.  240.  The  ordef  uras  giren  to  <»ok,  and 
the  men  were  not  diaturbed  doting  the  meaL 
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such  cases  it  always  was  Napoleon's  custom  in  his 
wars  in  Gennany,  to  allow  his  troops  first  to  cook, 
and  to  break  up  at  ten  the  next  morning." 

Also  Alison  has,  in  his  History  of  Europe^^ 
these  allusions  to  this  custom  of  Napoleon's : — 

Keferring  to  Marengo  (1800),  "There  appears 
to  hava  been  no  hot  pursuit;  after  his  victory 
he  returned  to  Milan,  and  discoursed  there  much 
upon  peace,  religion,  literature,  and  the  sciences." 

Referring  to  Eylau  (1807),  "  The  next  day,  after 
his  usual  custom.  Napoleon  rode  over  the  battle- 
field, accompanied  by  his  generals  and  staff." 

Referring  to  Wagram  (1809),  "So  exhausted 
were  the  French  that  they  displayed  very  little 
vigour  in  the  piu*suit;  neither  cannon  nor  pro- 
visions were  taken.  The  day  after  the  battle, 
Napoleon,  accordmg  to  his  usual  custom,  rode  over 
the  field  of  battle." 

Referring  to  Lutzen  (1813),  "At  daybreak  on 
the  following  morning  Napoleon  left  Lutzen,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  rode  over  the  field 
of  battle." 

Referring  to  Dresden  (1818),  "Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  28th  Napoleon,  according  to  his 
usual  custom,  visited  the  field  of  battle." 

The  above  extracts  are  sufiicient  to  show  that 
it  was  his  ordinary  custom.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  facts  that  he  felt  confident  that  the  Prussians 
were  retreating  eastwards,  that  his  troops  were 
much  fatigued,  that  the  supply  of  ammunition,  the 
care  of  the  wounded,  and  other  matters  required 

*  Ed,  1847.  Vol.  vii.  p.  264;  x.  p.  154;  xiii.  p.  47 ;  xvi.  pp.  221 
and  241 ;  xvii.  p.  167. 
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to  be  looked  to,  may  account  for  what  it  is 
dilRcult  on  good  military  grounds  to  explain. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  generals  under 
him,  in  assembling  at  Quatre  Bras  instead  of 
NiveDes,  early  on  June  16th,  pending  the  arrival 
of  Wellington,  showed  a  resolution  and  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  which  they  deserve,  and  have 
gained,  credit ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  because 
Wellington  afterwards  approved  of  their  dedsion 
and  directed  the  army  upon  Quatre  Bras,  that  a 
concentration  on  Nivelles,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
would  have  proved  an  error.  Once  a  position  was 
occupied  in  face  of  an  enemy,  Wellington  would 
naturally  be  most  unwilling  to  withdraw  un- 
necessarily. 

Nevertheless,  NiveUes  would  have  been  both  a 
quicker  and  therefore  safer  point  of  assembly  for 
Wellington's  troops.* 

It  is  true  that  to  have  yielded  up  Quatre  Bras 
would  have  left  the  road  towards  Brussels  open  at 
that  point ;  but  had  Ney  advanced  upon  that  road, 
Picton  and  the  reserve  would  have  been  in  his  front ; 
Wellington  from  a  flanking  position  t  threatening 
his  left  and  line  of  retreat ;  and  Napoleon  miles 
away  to  his  right  rear. 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  Ney  have 
advanced?  Had  he  done  so,  would  he  probably 
have  got  far?   and   had   he  met  with  a  repulse, 

♦  Sir  F.  Maurice  touches  upon  this  snhject — United  Service  Maffoztne, 
July,  1890. 

t  Moltke^  in  his  Essays  on  Flank  Positions,  dwells  mnch  on  the 
advantages  such  a  position  confers  on  the  holder.  See  DevehpnietU  of 
Strategical  Science  during  the  I9th  Century,  hy  Lieutenant-General  von 
CflBQunerer ;  translated  by  Karl  von  Douat  (1905),  pp.  130,  155. 
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would  it  not  have  been  more  crushing  than  that 
at  Quatre  Bras  ?  These  are,  perhaps,  valueless 
conjectures,  for  there  are  no  certain  answers  to 
them;  but  they  naturally  arise. 

In  connection  with  the  battles  of  Ligny  and 
Quatre  Bras,  the  following  facts  should  be 
noticed : — 

At  Ligny  the  Prussian  right  was  much  advanced, 
and  hable  to  be  turned ;  Bliicher^s  troops  on  the 
right  and  centre  had  all  become  engaged,  while 
Napoleon  had  still  a  strong  reserve  in  hand ;  the 
Prussian  soldiers  much  exposed  to  artillery  had 
suifered  heavily,  and  yet  the  battle  was  very  closely 
contested ;  and  there  was  practically  no  pursuit 

At  Quatre  Bras  the  want  of  cavalry  to  oppose 
the  French  cavalry  was  what  most  hampered 
Wellington  and  caused  the  Allied  loss.  Welling- 
ton's advance,  after  PicJ:on's  arrival,  to  meet  Ney's 
attack,  although  he  was  then  much  inferior  to  Ney 
in  strength,  is  termed  by  Muffling  "  a  resolution,  at 
a  critical  moment,  worthy  of  a  great  commander."  * 
It  completely  succeeded,  as  the  weakness  of 
the  Allies  was  concealed  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

Another  point  t  which  should  receive  attention  is 
this  :  that  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  though  they  may 
be  technically,  and  are  usually,  spoken  of  as  two 
battles,  were  in  their  character  essentially  one.  Von 
OUech  justly  calls  his  plan  of  them  in  GescMcMe 
des  Feldzuges  von  1815,  "  Schlachtfeld  von  Ligny 

*  Pawagesfrom  my  Life,  p.  237. 
t  See  also  ante,  p.  449. 
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und  Quatre  Bras  " — t.e.  the  battlefield  (not  battle^ 
fields)  of  "  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras." 

Ney  was  throughout  acting  under  Napoleon's 
orders,  and  was  attacking  the  two  co*operating 
Allied  Armies,  with  the  French  left ;  but  that  was 
all — he  had  no  command  which  can  be  fittingly 
termed  *' independent,"  and  at  a  critical  moment 
D'Erlon  was  withdrawn  from  him. 

The  two  fields  of  battle  were  so  close  together 
(see  plan  *  facing  page  542)  that  Wellington  could 
ride  from  one  to  the  other  field,  confer  with 
Blucher,  and  ride  back  again,  in  less  than  three 
hours;  and  with  a  glass  could  see  from  Quatre 
Bras  the  troops  at  Ligny. 

"I  positively  saw  [he  writes]  the  principal 
events  on  the  field  of  Ligny,  I  was  besides 
frequently  informed  by  reports  from  Hardinge  [pX 
Ligny],  the  last  brought  by  his  brother  after  he 
was  wounded."  And  Lord  FitzRoy  Somerset 
makes  the  same  statement  also.t 

The  distance  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle,  separated  Napoleon  near  Fleurus  from  Ney 
near  Frasnes,  was  about  that  between  Wellington's 
right  and  left  in  his  first  position  before  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  ;  under  that  between  Hill 
and  Graham  at  Vittoria;  and  much  imder  that 
between  Wellington's  right  and  left  at  the  passage 
of  the  Bidassoa.  D'Erlon's  whole  corps  of  20,000 
men  marched  from  Ney  to  join  Napoleon,  and 
back  again  to  Ney,  between  4  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 

*  Pieraumont  (Wellington's  left)  ia  little  over  three  miles  from 
Wagnelee  (Blucher's  right). 

t  '^  Memorandum  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo/'  Pergonal  Brnmni- 
9cence9  qf  the  Duke  qf  Wellington,  by  Lord  EUesipere,  p.  211. 
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Thus  Wellington's  army,  though  not  actually  ia 
touch  with  that  of  Blucher,  co-operated  with  it 
closely ;  and,  though  it  could  not  prevent  Napoleon 
from  beuxg  successful  with  his  right  against 
Bliicher,  it  occupied  and  finally  defeated  his  left, 
of  over  40,000  men,  imder  Ney. 

On  Jime  16th,  as  well  as  on  the  days  to  fol- 
low,  the  two  armies  acted  in  close  concert,  and 
Napoleon  failed  to  separate  them. 

The  influence  which  the  character  of  a  country 
— ^in  other  words  its  topography-^^xercises  upon 
a  campaign  is  forcibly  brought  out.  Had  there 
been  a  good  high  road  fix)m  Charleroi  between 
the  two  chauss^es  leading  thence  to  Quatre  Bras 
and  Fleurus  respectively,*  and  good  cross  com- 
munication. Napoleon  could  have  advanced  from 
Charleroi  in  three  columns,  of  which  the  centre 
could  have  readily  reinforced  either  the  right  or 
left,  and  he  would  then  have  quickly  learnt  what 
was  going  on  at  these  points ;  but  as  it  was  he  was 
more  or  less  tied  to  roads  with  difficult  communica* 
tion  between  them,  and  endeavoured  to  direct  the 
left  (Ney)  at  Quatre  Bras  from  his  extreme  right  at 
Fleurus,  which  was  difficult  to  do,  especially  while 
acting  upon  a  somewhat  incorrect  conjecture  as 
to  the  position  and  strength  of  his  enemy* 

Ney,  in  one  of  the  last  official  letters  written  by 
him  before  his  execution,  dated  June  26th,  1815, 
and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  in  Paris,  says :  "  How  did  the 
Emperor  conceive  it  possible  to  fight  two  battles 

*  See  photo  of  map  of  Ferraris  and  Capitaine,  facing  page  644i 
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on  the  same  day  ? "  and  considers  that  he  should 
have  "  led  all  his  forces  against  Wellington." 

Others  hold  that  it  would  have  been  the 
Emperor's  best  policy  to  have  observed,  without 
attacking,  Wellington,  and  to  have  fallen  heavily 
(as  he  did)  upon  Bliicher,  who  was  his  nearest 
opponent,  and  the  one  whose  army  could  most 
quickly  concentrate. 

For  the  latter  view  there  is  much  to  be  said; 
but,  in  any  case,  it  was  not  Napoleon's  plan  of 
attack  that  told  most  against  him  on  June  16th, 
but  rather  the  late  hour  at  which  its  execution  was 
commenced ;  and  the  fewt  that  he  allowed  the  Prus- 
sians to  withdraw  unobserved,  even  by  pursuing 
cavalry,  and  deceived  himself  as  to  the  tenacity, 
energy,  and  skill  of  the  two  Allied  conmoianders. 

In  considering  the  concentration  of  Wellington's 
troops  upon  Quatre  Bras,  the  question  of  the  way 
in  which  this  was  retarded  by  the  distribution  in 
cantonments  of  the  army  on  June  15th  (when  the 
attack  was  delivered)  must  be  kept  distinct  in  the 
mind  from  that  of  how  far  it  was  retarded  by  other 
circumstances. 

We  have  seen  in  Chapter  XVIII.  on  what 
groimds  the  Anglo- Allied  troops  were  kept  in 
their  cantonments  until  the  point  of  real  attack  was 
reported,  and  why  these  cantonments  were  taken 
up ;  also,  that  it  was  expected  that  the  buJk  of  the 
army  could  be  concentrated  on  its  left  (Le.  Nivelles) 
within  twenty-foiw  hours ;  and  lastly,  that  owing 
to  the  defective  transmission  of  reports  from  the 
Prussian   and  Belgian    outposts    on   June    l^th, 
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Wellington  only  heard  at  Brussels  at  8  p.m.  what 
he  should  have  heard  at   10  a.m. ;  and  at  8  or 

9  p.m.  what  he  should  have  heard  at  2  p.m. 

This  not  only  entailed  a  loss  of  valuable  time, 
but  it  adversely  affected  the  execution  of  the  con- 
centration in  other  respects.  The  orderlies  who 
took  out  the  5  and  10  p.m.  orders  from  Brussels 
on  June  15th  had  to  carry  them  at  night.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  the  roads  fairly  good;  but 
still,  riding  by  night  is  not  riding  by  day.  Wrong 
turnings  can  be  more  easily  taken,  the  pace  will 
be  slower,  and  accidents  are  more  likely  to  happen. 
On  this  occasion,  had  the  reports  of  the  French 
attack  (which  took  place  at  4  a.m.)  been  duly 
transmitted,  the  orders  both  to  assemble  and  to 
march  would  have  gone  out  by  day  and  not  by 
night.  As  it  was,  these  orders,  even  those  to 
assemble  dated  5  p.m.,  must  have  been  delivered 
to  most  of  the  troops  after  sunset,  and  the  10 
p.m.  orders  when  they  were  in  bed.  Necessarily, 
this  would  materially  delay  the  preparations  for 
the  march,  as  well  as  the  march  itself.     Had  the 

10  p.m.  orders  been  issued  from  Brussels  at 
8  p.m.  on  the  16th,  certain  of  the  troops  could 
have  marched  some  distance  that  night  (for 
instance,  the  reserve  at  Brussels),  and  all  got  off 
at  dawn,  or  before  dawn,  on  the  16th. 

Instead  of  this,  aU  the  troops  had  to  march  when 
more  or  less  tired  from  a  sleepless  night  of  prepara- 
tion, and  during  the  worst  part  of  the  heat  and 
dust  of  June  16th. 

Thus,  owing  to  reports  from  the  front  not  having 
been  promptly  sent  on  to  Brussels,  some  six  or  seven 
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hours'  fiiUy  were  lost ;  and  by  the  orderlies  having 
to  ride  at  night,  some  further  time  was  lost.  Had 
these  causes  of  delay  been  avoided,  Picton's  di\dsion, 
with  the  reserve,  might  have  reached  Quatre  Bras 
early  on  the  16th ;  Alten's  division  at  9  a.m.  instead 
of  5  p.m. ;  Cooke's  (the  Guards)  before  noon  instead 
of  at  6.80  p.m. ;  and  the  cavalry  in  good  time 
for  the  battle.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  there  were 
other  causes  of  delay  upon  the  line  of  march. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  now  the  exact  time  at 
which  the  5  and  10  p.m.  orders  of  June  15th 
reached  the  headquarters  of  each  of  Welling- 
ton's corps  d'armde;  and  after  that,  through  the 
leaders  of  corps,  the  various  divisions,  brigades, 
and  regiments. 

What  we  are  able  to  do,  however,  is  to  give 
certain  statements  from  officers  of  different 
divisions,  brigades,  etc,  which  show  when  the 
troops  to  which  they  belonged  did  receive  them, 
and  then  draw  what  conclusions  seem  reasonable. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  we  quote  from 
several  of  these  statements,  because  they  bring 
out  facts  which  bear  with  importance  upon  the 
question  of  the  time  occupied  in  completing  the 
concentration.  It  is  clear  from  them  that,  in 
addition  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  defective 
transmission  of  reports,  and  by  the  conveyance  of 
orders  after  dark,  there  were  other  delays  on  the 
line  of  march.    Therefore  they  are  instructive. 

Let  us  take  the  1st  Division  at  Enghien. 
Captain  Powell,  1st  Foot  Guards,  writes  in  his 
journal : — 
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June  15th,  1815*:  "8  p.m.,  dragoon  arrived 
with  intelligence  that  the  Prussians  had  been  forced 
across  the  Sambre"  (he  also  mentions  that  liis 
regiment  had  been  before  this  warned  to  be  in 
readiness).  "1.80  a.m.  [the  16th],  dnims  beat  to 
armsy  At  8  a.m.  an  order  came  for  the  brigade 
to  assemble  at  Hove  (a  little  south  of  Enghien) ; 
4  a.m.,  order  given  to  move  by  Steenkerque  on 
Braine-le-Comte."  Here  it  arrived  at  9  a.m.,  and 
was  joined  by  the  2nd  Brigade.  "  Great  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  through  the  town,  crowded 
with  vehicles.  Moved  on  at  12  noon.  At  8  arrived 
neftr  Nivelles."  The  brigade  was  scarcely  halted 
when  "an  aide-de-camp  brought  the  order  to 
advance  inmiediately  to  Quatre  Bras." 

Other  accounts  substantially  agree  with  this, 
but  Captain  Batty,  Grenadier  Guards,  writes  on 
Jime  21st,  1815,  that  the  troops  "marched" — not 
assembled — at  8  a.m. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  10  p.m.  orders  of 
June  15th  to  march  reached  the  1st  Division  at 
Enghien  probably  before  1.80  a.m.  on  the  16th, 
when  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  but  certainly  before 
8  a.m.     Enghien  is  about  21  miles  from  Brussels. 

We  see,  also,  that  there  was  a  three  hours'  delay 
at  Braine-le-Comte,  and  that  the  order  to  go  on  to 
Quatre  Bras  was  delivered  on  arrival  at  Nivelles. 

With  regard  to  the  2nd  Division  (Clinton), 
headquarters  at  Ath,  something  appears  to  have 
delayed  the  orders,  which  is  not  clearly  explained, 

♦  Waterloo  Letters,  by  Major-General  H.  T.  Siborne,  1891,  p.  250, 
The  originals  are  in  l^e  British  Mosemn.  In  this  and  fbllowiTi^ 
exiracts  from  these  letters  the  italics  are  ours ;  and  the  substance 
is  given,  though  the  wording  is  occasionally  shortened. 
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Lord  Hill,  commanding  the  corps  in  which  this 
division  was,  though  his  headquarters  are  stated 
to  have  been  at  Ath,*  seems  when  he  received  his 
orders  to  have  been  at  Grammont,  where  one  of  his 
brigades  (Mitchell's)  was  posted.  Apparently  the 
5  p.m.  orders  from  Brussels,  if  not  later  ones,  had 
reached  him  at  Grammont  before  8  a.m,  on  the  16th: 
but  the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  of  the  2nd  Division, 
probably  because  they  were  at  Quevre-au-Camp, 
a  camp  south  of  Ath  and  west  of  Mons,  received 
orders  to  move  only  at  10  a.m.  on  the  IGth.t 

As  to  their  march  the  Rev,  Mr.  Leake,  then 
in  the  52nd,  writes,  in  his  History  of  Lord 
SeatorCs  Regiment^  that  they  reached  Enghien 
a  little  after  2  p.m.,  marched  "  a  considerable  dis- 
tance" on  the  Hal  road,  then  countermarched 
back  again  towards  Enghien,  and  by  a  cross-road 
got  to  Braine-le-Comte  at  midnight. 

Next  let  us  take  the  cavalry  at  and  near  Ninove. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Basil  Jackson,  on  the  Quarter- 
master-General's  staff  under  Sir  William  De  Lancey, 
writes  t  that  he  was  sent  himself  to  Ninove,  at 
some  time  after  10  p.m.  on  the  15th,  with  a  letter 
to  Colonel  Cathcart,  Assistant  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  cavalry ;  and  that  as  he  approached 
the  place  he  "found  lights  in  the  adjacent  villages 
and  men  stirring  about,  indicating  that  the  order 
for  marching  had  been  issued."§     Taking  his  way 

*  See  note,  page  485. 

t  Life  qfLord  Hill,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Sydney  (1845) ;  also  Reoordfl  of 
51st  Light  In&ntry  and  52nd  light  In£mtry. 

X  Notes  and  RemirUscencee  of  a  Stti^  Offioer,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Basil  Jackson,  edited  by  R  C.  Seaton  (1903).  Colonel  Jackson  died 
in  1889,  aged  94. 

§  nUs  may  mean  to  Nlnovej  the  place  of  assembly^ 
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back  "at  a  leisurely  pace/'  he  reached  Brussels 
"about  4  a.m.,"  in  time  to  see  Picton's  division 
march  out  past  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

We  have  also  the  orders  from  the  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  of  Cavalry  at  Ninove  to 
Sir  William  Ponsonby,  commanding  a  cavalry 
brigade,  dated  1.80  a,m,,  June  16th.  They  direct 
the  brigade  to  be  assembled  vnith  the  utmost 
expedition*  and  to  form  up  on  the  high  road  to  the 
west  of  Ninove.* 

Colonel  Clark  Kennedy,  then  Captain  Clark, 
Royal  Dragoons,  in  this  brigade,  writest  that  after 
having  been  aroused  at  about  4  a.m.  they  were 
"  put  in  motion,*'  as  soon  as  biscuits,  etc.,  for  three 
days  had  been  issued ;  that  the  direction  of  their 
march  was  "  changed  three  or  four  times  *'  in  the 
day;  that  there  were  "several  halts";  and  that, 
after  marching  somewhere  about  50  miles,  they 
arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  about  dusk. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Colonel  Jackson  rode 
from  Brussels  to  Ninove  and  back  (some  30  miles), 
returning  at  a  **leisurely  pace,"  between  10  p.m.  and 
4  a.m.,  from  which  we  may  gather  that  the  night 
of  the  15th  was  not  very  dark  nor  the  road  bad. 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  commanding  Vivian's  cavalry 
brigade,  writes  J  on  June  28rd,  1815,  that  he 
received  orders  at  Nieder  Boulner  (near  Gram- 
mont)  to  march  at  daylight  to  Enghien,  and  he 

*  Supplementary  WeOington  Despatches  (1863)^  vol.  x.  p.  481. 

t  Waterloo  Letters,  p.  65.  Captain  Clark^  afterwards  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kennedy^  captured  one  of  the  two  French  eagles  taken^  and  which 
now  hai^  in  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea. 

t  Waterloo  Letters,  pp.  147, 148,  and  Memoir  qfLord  Vivian,  by  the 
Hon.  Claud  Vivian  (1897). 
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makes  the  distance  fix)m  Grammont  to  Nivdles 
86  miles.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor,  10th  Hussars, 
in  this  brigade,  writes  (in  1829)  that  the  brigade 
assembled  between  Vivorde  *  and  Grammont,  and 
thence  marched  at  about  7  a.w^.,  through  Gramtmont 
and  Enghien  towards  Braine-le-Comte.  Beyond 
Enghien  they  halted  and  fed,  etc. ;  beyond  Braine- 
le-Comte  an  order  came  from  Lord  Uxbridget 
to  throw  away  their  hay-nets,  and  trot  at  nine 
miles  an  hour  towards  Nivelles.  From  NiveUes 
they  were  hurried  on  to  Quatre  Bras.  *•  Our  horses 
[he  says],  in  spite  of  the  long  march — ^between  80 
and  40  miles,  I  should  think,  for  some  of  the  corps 
— ^were  very  fresh." 

Captain  W.  B.  Ingleby,  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
Mnrites  :j:  (April  25th,  1888)  that  he  joined  Vivian's 
brigade  of  cavalry  near  Enghien  on  June  16th— 
at  what  hour  is  not  stated — having  come  from 
a  station  between  Ninove  and  Alost.  His  battery 
bivouacked  towards  night  near  Braine-le-Comte, 
but  he  states  that  "  some  of  the  cavalry  re^ments 
pushed  on'*  to  the  field  (Quatre  Bras).  "We 
must  have  marched  this  day  between  60  and  60 
miles,  by  a  most  irregular  and  circuitous  route.**  § 

An  officer  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  in  Somerset's 
cavalry  brigade,  writes  that  his  regiment  marched 
from  Meerbeke  (near  Ninove)  at  7  a.m.  on  June  16th, 

*  Waterloo  Letters,  p.  165.  '' Vivorde"  or  "Voorde"  is  a  small 
place  west  of  Ninove. 

t  Lord  Uxbridge  had  on  the  march  ridden  on  to  Quatre  Braa,  where 
he  arrived  between  2  and  3  p.m. 

t  Waterloo  Letters,  p.  194. 

§  This  appears  an  excessive  estimate^  according  to  other  acooants. 
With  respect  to  distancee  generally^  see  note  at  top  of  Map  XIL,  fiicing 
coDcluding  page. 
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and  after  a  long  march  through  Braine-le-Comte 
and  Nivelles,  halted  for  the  night  in  a  wheatfield.* 
Captain  William  Hay,  C.B.,  12th  Light  Dragoons, 
in  Vandeleur's  cavalry  brigade,  writes  t:  "We 
marched  from  our  quarters  at  VolselJ  at  about 
6  a.m.  (on  the  16th),  with  directions  to  assemble 
in  brigade  at  Enghien  .  .  •  arrived  there  about 
9  a.m.  .  .  .  remained  till  nearly  12  awaiting  orders  ; 
the  Toad  literally  choked  with  troops,  artillery,  and 
ammunition/'  The  brigade  was  directed  to  separate, 
to  be  led  through  unfrequented  paths  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  each  regiment,  and  to  meet  at  a 
rendezvous  fixed  on  by  the  Quartermaster-General. 

From  the  above  statements  we  are  able,  apart 
from  the  question  of  the  exact  time  at  which  tlie 
orders  from  Brussels  were  received,  to  arrive  at  this 
— that  the  Guards  got  off  in  brigade  about  4  a,m. ; 
and  the  cavalry  from  points  near  Ninove  and 
Grammont,  not  later  than  7  a.m.  on  the  16th, 
some  possibly  earlier;  that  the  march  was  then 
continued  towards  Quatre  Bras;  that  during  it 
there  was  great  jamming  and  crowding  in  the 
villages  and  on  the  road ;  some  loss  of  time 
through  misdirection ;  and  that  the  last  few  miles, 
from  Nivelles  on,  were  done  at  a  quick  trot'' 

The  11th  Hussars  are  mentioned  by  Lord 
Uxbridge§  as  being  the  first  regiment  to  reach 

♦  BcUtle  of  Waterloo^  by  a  Near  Observer,  publisbed  shortly  after  the 
battle. 

t  BenUniicenoeSf  1808-15,  edited  by  his  daughter,  Mr&  S.  C,  I. 
Wood  (1901),  p.  161. 

%  VoLsel  (or  Volzel)  is  east  of  Grammont 

§  Waterloo  LeUeri,  p.  3.  Lord  Uxbridge  writes  in  1842,  boing  then 
Marquis  of  Anglesey. 
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Quatre  Bras,  **at  about  8  p.m.,"  and  as  the  last 
few  miles  were  done  at  a  trot,  this  regiment 
probably  passed  through  Nivelles  (seven  miles  short 
of  Quatre  Bras)  at  about  7  p.m. 

Lord  Uxbridge  places  the  distance  from  "  Ninove 
and  environs**  to  Quatre  Bras  at  "between  80 
and  40  miles  '* ;  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  that  from 
Grammont  to  Nivelles — 7  miles  short  of  Quatre 
Bras — at  86  miles.  We  cannot  therefore  be  fer 
wrong  in  placing  the  average  distance  marched  by 
the  cavalry  between  their  cantonments  and  Nivelles 
at  not  over  86  miles.* 

The  time  taken  to  cover  this  by  the  regiment 
first  to  pass  through  Nivelles  seems  to  have  beai 
about  twelve  hours,  including  halts ;  that  by  other 
regiments  rather  more. 

In  the  Cavalry  Journal  for  January,  1906,t  the 
rate  of  march,  including  all  halts  to  feed,  etc.,  is 
placed  for  a  long  distance  ride  (such  as  60  miles) 
at  about  five  miles  an  hour — ^the  pace  kept  up 
while  on  the  move  being  about  six  miles  an  hour. 
But  in  this  march  from  the  Dender,  made  when 
time  was  an  object,  and  the  distance  under  40 
miles,  the  rate  of  march,  including  halts,  was  at, 
or  imder,  three  miles  an  hour.  Such  a  pace  is 
wearisome  to  men  and  horses  on  the  march ;  it  is 
never  adopted  from  choice. 

The  question  then  arises — ^What  was  the  cause 
of  this  ? 

*  We  consider  the  distance  to  NioeOei  in  connection  with  WelHng- 
ton's  letter  to  Blucher  (see  p.  657). 

t  ''Horsemanship  for  Long  Distance  Ridingj"  by  W.  Vtg^ 
Tomlinson. 
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The  chief  cause  could  scarcely  have  been  the 
heat  of  the  day,  the  heavy  state  of  the  roads  deep 
in  dust,  or  the  weight  carried*;  for  although  all 
these  may  have  been  very  trying,  the  horses  are 
said  to  have  arrived  fresh.  Their  condition,  by  what 
was  accomplished  on  the  17th  and  18th,  seems  to 
have  been  good;  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
marching,  for  it  is  mentioned  that  Lord  Uxbridge 
assembled  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  frequently  for 
exercise,  when  they  sometimes  covered,  in  going, 
drilling,  and  returning,  80  miles ;  and  the  Foot 
Guards,  carrying  packs,  marched  nearly  27  miles 
over  the  same  roads,  on  the  same  day,  in  fifteen 
hours.  All  ranks  also  must  have  been  keen  to  push 
on,  for  they  were  concentrating  with  the  possibiUty 
of  meeting  the  enemy. 

It  seems  that  one  great  cause  of  delay  was  the 
jamming  in  the  streets  of  villages,  and  the  blocking 
of  the  roads  by  guns,  troops,  and  vehicles.  The 
cavalry,  in  short,  and  other  arms  as  well,  were 
perpetually  checked,  and  could  not  get  on. 

It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  much  surprise  that  in 
the  mixed  Anglo-Allied  army,  hastily  got  together, 
this  delay  should  not  have  been  guarded  against  by 
staff  supervision,  and  the  arrangement  of  routes, 
etc.,  beforehand.  The  direction  which  the  army 
might  have  to  march  in  was  uncertain,  and  the 
move  in  the  end  sudden. 

So  far  as  Wellington  and  his   Quartermaster* 

*  Sir  Hassey  Vivian,  in  liis  journal  (June  3rd,  18 15)^  expresses  hia 
disapproval  of  the  order  that  shabraqnes  (weight  7  lbs,)  were  to  be 
carried  on  the  march  {Life  of  Lard  Vivian,  by  the  Han.  Claud  Vivian, 
1897). 
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General  (De  Lancey)  are  concerned,  no  one  can 
read  the  detailed  instructions  for  the  marches  of 
columns  in  the  Peninsula  —  at  Vittoria,  the 
Bidassoa,  Nivelles,  etc. — ^without  seeing  that  they, 
at  all  events,  were  thoroughly  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  supervision  of  details  on  the  march 
of  troops ;  but  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that,  in 
the  British  portion  of  the  force,  what  was  practi- 
cally a  new  organization — viz.  that  of  "corps 
d'armde  " — ^had  been  introduced.  In  the  Peninsula, 
between  Wellington  and  his  divisional  com- 
manders there  was  no  intervening  head,  except 
when  divisions  were  put  together  for  a  temporary 
purpose  (as  they  were  under  Hill  or  Beresford). 
In  this  campaign,  however,  there  were  permanent 
leaders  of  corps,  with  a  corps  staff,  and  the  cavalry 
was  massed  together  in  a  large  body  of  several 
brigades. 

Thus  many  details,  which  in  the  Peninsula 
would  have  naturally  fallen  within  the  province 
of  the  headquarter  staff,  here  fell  within  that 
of  the  corps  staff.  With  a  hastily  improvised 
army,  a  new  staff,  and  a  new  staff  system,  there 
can  never  be  perfection.*  This  is  one  lesson  this 
campaign  teaches.  Another  is  that  the  detailed 
arrangements  for  the  march  of  all  large  bodies  in 
the  field  are  of  much  consequence,  and  concern  not 
only  the  headquarter  staff,  but  also  the  staff  of 
the  whole  army — ^that  is,  of  corps,  divisions,  and 
brigades. 

It  is  a  very  dii&cult  matter  to  organize  the 

*  From  this  not  being  realised^  the  British  Army  has  on  some  other 
occasions  been  placed  in  positions  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
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march  -of  large  bodies  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  all  moving  at  a  different  pace,  without 
clashing  and  delays  upon  the  road ;  and  especially 
so  where  there  are  few  roads,  and  some  villages 
to  pass  with  narrow  streets.  It  requires  experi- 
ence and  training,  as  all  know  who  have  had 
much  to  do  even  with  the  conduct  of  peace 
manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale. 

But  why  we  more  especially  allude  here  to  the 
delay  which  took  place  upon  the  march  is  to  show 
that  it  added  to  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  de- 
fective transmission  of  reports  fix)m  the  front ;  by 
the  bridges  over  the  Sambre  not  having  been 
blown  up;  and  by  the  orders  from  Brussels  on 
June  15th  having  to  be  sent  out  at  night 

In  spite  of  these  many  drawbacks  to  the  execution 
of  his  plans,  Wellington  assembled  a  sufficient 
force  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16th  to  defeat  Ney ; 
but  had  the  cavalry  arrived  earlier  the  battle  would 
have  ended  sooner,  the  victory  been  more  com- 
plete, and  the  Allied  loss  less. 

In  connection  with  the  disposition  of  his  troops 
in  cantonments,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that, 
had  the  delays  we  have  mentioned  not  happened, 
a  sufficient  force  (including  cavalry)  could  have 
been  at  Quatre  Bras  in  time  to  oppose  Ney,  even 
had  the  latter  closed  up  his  extended  columns  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  These  were  scattered 
14  miles  from  front  to  rear  on  the  night  of  the  15th. 

It  is  reasoncJble  to  consider  that  in  any  ex- 
pectation that  the  greater  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Allied  army  could  be  assembled  on  its  left  within 
twenty-four  hours,  Wellington  did  not  include  his 
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out-lying  infantry  on  *  the  Scheldt,  such  as  the  4th 
Division  (Colville)  at  Audenarde,  and  the  Belgians 
between  Grammont  and  Ghent  ITiese  certainly 
were  to  be  closed  in  from  the  right;  but  the 
distance  (about  40  miles)  made  it  impracticable 
that  they  could  reach  Nivelles  in  24  hours,  mudi 
less  Quatre  Bras.  We  also  see  that  by  the  10  pan, 
orders  from  Brussels  of  June  16th,  the  4th  Division 
was  directed  to  Enghien  only,  and  by  the  7  a,m. 
orders  of  the  16th  merely  to  BraineJe-Comtct 
From  thence,  when  it  could  have  been  brought  to 
Waterloo,  it  was  sent  to  Hal.  J 

Some  have  held  that  headquarters  should  have 
been  moved  from  Brussels  to  Nivelles  on  June 
16th,  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  front;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  up  to  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
Napoleon  had  not  crossed  the  frontier ;  that  there 
might  have  been  many  reasons  why  Wellington's 
presence  at  Brussels  up  to  the  last  was  desirable ; 
and  that,  as  Sir  F.  Maurice  points  out,  moving  the 
headquarters  of  a  large  army  without  previous 
arrangement  is  apt  to  cause  confrision  and  delay,  both 
in  the  reception  of  news  and  the  issuing  of  orders  J 

An  examination  into  all  that  took  place  on  June 
16th  and  16th,  1816,  tends,  it  is  submitted,  to  this 
conclusion, — ^that  it  was  not  the  disposition  of  the 
Anglo- Allied  troops  in  their  cantonments  on  June 
14th  which  of  itself,  or  necessarily,  made  the  army 
so  late  in  concentrating  at  Quatre  Bras ;  and  that 

*  And  some  beyond. 

t  See  ''Disposition  of  the  Army  at  7  ft.m.  on  June  16th.* 

X  From  Genappe^  after  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  it  was  directed  on 
Nivelles ;  but  the  bulk  of  it,  next  day,  was  ordered  back  to  Braine-le- 
Comte  (page  535). 

$  ''Waterloo,"  United  SentUse  Magazine,  September,  1890. 
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what  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  "  surprise  "  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon,  did  not  arise  from  Napoleon's 
movements  having  beien  unforeseen  and  un- 
provided for,  or  from  false  information  credited 
by  Wellington,  or  mainly  from  the  strategical  plans 
of  either  Wellington  or  Napoleon,  but  from  occur- 
rences in  the  defending  armies  unconnected  with 
those  plans,  and  which  we  have  described. 

With  respect  to  Wellington's  letter  to  Bliicher, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  in 
Germany,*  we  give  a  facsimile  of  it  opposite  page 
562,  taken  from  the  photograph  in  Geschichie  des 
Feldzuges  von  1815,  by  General  von  Ollech  (1876). 

The  translation  is  as  follows : — 

Upon  the  heights  behind  Fra^neSj 
Jane  16tb^  1815^  at  half-paat  ten. 

My  dear  Prince, — 

My  army  is  situated  as  follows.  Of  the 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  one  division  is  here 
and  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  remainder  at  Nivelles, 
The  reserve  is  on  the  march  from  Waterloo  to 
Genappe,  where  it  will  arrive  at  noon.  The 
English  cavalry  will  be  at  the  same  hour  at 
Nivelles,     Lord  Hill's  corps  is  at  Braine-le-Comte. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  force  of  the  enemy  in 
front  of  us,  and  I  await  news  from  Your  Highness, 
and  the  arrival  of  troops  to  decide  upon  my 
operations  for  the  day. 

Nothing  has  appeared  in  the  direction  of  Binche, 
nor  on  our  right. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Wellington- 

*  See  anU,  pages  446,  446. 
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When  Wellington  left  Brussels  at  between  7  and 
8  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  June  16th,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  known  the  exact  position  on  the  line 
of  march  of  troops  miles  away,  moving  undv 
orders  sent  out  between  10  p,m.  and  midnight  of 
the  15th ;  but  he  knew  what  those  orders  were. 

Let  us  consider  the  above  letter  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  The  first  paragraph  is,  **  Of  the  corps 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  one  division  is  here* 
and  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  remainder  at  Nivelles." 

Now  of  this  corps,  the  Dutch-Belgian  divisions 
were  as  stated,  except  that  Chass^'s  division,  though 
no  doubt  momentarily  expected  at  Nivelles,  did 
not  actually  march  in  till  an  hour  or  so  later — 
"  nearly  noon."t  It  had  been  ordered  (from  Roeulx, 
etc.)  to  Nivelles  by  the  5  p.m.  orders  of  June  15th. 

The  1st  Division  (Guards)  were,  by  orders  of 
10  p.m.  on  June  15th,  to  march  from  Enghien  to 
Braine-le-Comte,  and  were  afterwards  moved  on 
to  Nivelles.  The  distance  may  be,  in  all,  about 
18  miles  by  Steenkerque. 

Wellington  might  well  have  anticipated  that, 
marching  early  in  the  morning,  they  would  have 
been  approaching  Nivelles  by  10.80  a,m.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  did  march  at  between  8  and 
4  a.m.,  and  were  within  half  a  mile  of  Nivelles 
at  8  p.m.,  having  had  many  delays,  and  one  halt 
of  three  hours  near  Braine-le-Comte,  where  the 
road  was  crowded  with  "  numberless  waggons  and 
^^g^g^  confusedly  huddled  together  in  the  street  **{ 

*  i.«.  north  of  Frasnes. 

t  i.e,  shortly  after  Blucher  must  have  received  the  letter. 

t  Waterloo  Letters,  p.  250. 
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The  8rd  Division  (Alten)  had  been  directed  by 
the  5  p.m.  orders  on  the  15th  to  assemble  that  night 
(from  Soignies,  etc.)  at  Braine-le-Comte,  and  by 
the  10  p.m.  orders  to  move  to  Nivelles.  From 
Braine-le*Comte  to  Nivelles  is  under  ten  miles. 
This  division,  by  10.80  a.m.  on  the  16th,  might 
well  have  been  at  NiveUes.     It  did  arrive  at  noon.* 

The  next  paragraph  is,  "  The  reserve  is  on  the 
march  from  Waterloo  to  Cienappe,  where  it  will 
arrive  at  noon." 

We  know  that  Picton's  division  left  Brussels  at 
about  4  a.m.  t ;  and  that  Wellington  rode  past  it 
when  it  was  halted  near  the  village  of  Waterloo^ 
As  Wellington  was  certainly  at  Quatre  Bras  before 
10.80  a.m.,  he  probably  passed  this  division  at  about 
9  a.m.  or  a  little  later. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  W.  Gomm,  then  Assistant 
Quartermaster-General  of  the  6th  (Picton's) 
Division,  writes  §  that  the  reserve,  after  it  had 
halted  at  Waterloo,  "  moved  on  at  1  p.m.  through 
Genappe  to  Quatre  Bras."  This  has  been 
frequently  interpreted  ||  to  mean  that  it  moved  on 
from  Waterloo  at  1  p.m. ;  but  Quatre  Bras  is  10 
or  11  miles  from  Waterloo  {i.e.  a  march  of  some 
four  hours),'and  the  head  of  Picton's  division,  had  it 
left  Waterloo  at  1  o'clock,  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  Quatre  Bras  when  it  did  (about  2.80), 

*  Shortly  after  Blucher  must  have  received  the  letter. 

+  Almost  all  acoounts  say  4  a.m.^  hnt  some  5. 

X  Account  of  Major  Forbes,  79th  Highlanders,  and  Major  Winchestci*^ 
92nd  Highlanders.  Waterho  Letters,  pp.  357  and  385  The  historical 
records  of  the  79th  (Cameron)  Highlanders  (1887,  p.  54)  say  that  they 
halted  at  Waterloo  at  8  a.m.,  having  lefl  Brussels  at  4  a.m« 

§  Waterloo  Letters,  Major-General  H.  T.  Sibome,  p.  23. 

II  Houssaye,  p.  53 ;  ftopea,  p.  112,  note. 

36 
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The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  that  Sir  William 
GU)mm  really  means  that,  fix>m  a  later  halt  than  that 
at  Waterloo — ^and  we  know  fiom  the  accounts  of 
other  officers  that  there  was  one  near  Genappe — 
they  "  moved  on  at  1  p.m,  through  Genappe." 

But,  however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  not  Wellington's  understanding  that  the 
resen'e  was  to  halt  as  long  as  it  did  at  Waterloo.^ 
Had  it  moved  on  soon  after  he  passed  it,  it  would 
have  been  on  the  march  to  G^appe  when  he 
wrote  this  letter ;  and  as  the  distance  to  Genappe 
is  between  eight  and  nine  miles,  it  would  have 
been  nearing  the  latter  place,  at  aU  events,  by  noon. 

The  next  paragraph  is,  "The  English  cavalry 
will  be  at  the  same  hour  at  Nivelles "  {i.e.  by  12 
noon). 

The  Duke  probably  expected  the  cavalry  to  get 
off  on  its  march  before  7  a.m.  As  we  have  said 
(page  552),  the  march  to  Nivelles  was  about  36 
miles.  Had  they  got  off  at  5  a.m.,  a  rate  of  march 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  including  halts,  would  have 
brought  them  to  Nivelles  at  about  noon. 

There  seems  nothing  over-sanguine  in  the  sup- 
position that  they  would  be  there  at  noon,  nor 
any  ground  for  the  Duke  to  anticipate  that  their 

*  See  ''  Memorandum  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  SupplemaUofy 
Despatches  (1868).  There  was  evidently  a  misimderstanding  in  M»ne 
way.  The  10  p.m.  order  from  Brussels  directed  the  reserve  to  march 
by  the  road  to  Namur  to  the  point  where  the  road  to  Nivelles  separates, 
lliis  would  be  to  Waterloo.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  ''  Dis- 
position  of  the  Army  at  7  a.m.  on  June  16th,"  the  reserve  appears  as 
ordered  on  to  Genappe ;  and  General  Lettow-Vorbeck,  on  the  authority 
of  General  DOmberg's  manuscript,  states  that  he  (General  Domberg), 
on  returning  from  Brussels  to  Mens  at  4  or  6  a.  m.  on  the  16th,  was 
desired  by  Wellington  to  order  it  on  towards  Qoatre  Braa. 
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rate  of  march  (including  halts)  would  be  at,  or 
under,  three  miles  an  hotu*. 

The  last  paragraph  is,  "  Lord  Hill's  corps  is  at 
Braine-le-Comte." 

Of  course.  Hill's  entire  infantry  corps  could  by 
no  possibility  be  at  Braine-le-Comte  at  10.80  a,m. 
on  the  16th  ;  for  the  distance  (about  40  miles)  pre- 
cluded that  the  4th  Division  (though  ordered  to 
Braine-le-Comte),  and  the  Dutch-Belgians  towards 
the  Scheldt,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
there  until  hours  later.  Wellington  wrote  this  letter 
hurriedly  in  the  field,  and  in  the  most  general  terms ; 
but  for  reasons  which  we  have  already  touched 
upon  (see  pages  555, 556),  it  is  improbable  that  Hill's 
troops  towards  the  Scheldt  were  in  his  mind. 

The  2nd  Division  of  this  corps  (Clinton's), 
about  Ath,  Lens,  etc.,  had  been  directed  by  the 
5  p.m.  orders  of  June  15th  to  assemble  at  Ath ; 
by  the  10  p.m.  orders  to  move  to  Enghien ;  and  by 
written  order  at  7  a.m.  to  Braine-le-Comte.  From 
Ath  to  Braine-le-Comte  is  about  20  miles.  Had 
this  division  marched  from  Ath  at  8  a.m.,  it  would 
have  been  nearing  Braine-le-Comte  at  10.30  when 
the  Duke  wrote,  but  something  went  wrong  with 
its  orders  (see  pages  547,  548). 

The  above  details  have  occupied  more  space 
than  the  matter  perhaps  calls  for,  since  no  one  in 
England  doubts  the  good  faith  in  which  any 
letter  of  Wellington's  would  be  written ;  but  with- 
out giving  them  it  is  impossible  to  show  on  what  an 
incomplete  knowledge  of  actual  circumstances,  and 
what  unsubstantial   grounds,  certain  Continental 
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writers  (see  pages  445,  446)  have  made  the  imputa- 
tions which  they  have  ;  and  on  this  accoimt  it  may 
be  well  to  place  them  before  British  officers. 

With  regard  to  the  letter  above  discussed  having 
induced  Blucher  to  fight  at  Ligny,  an  assertion 
made  of  recent  years,  the  official  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  Prussian  Army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  signed  by  General  Gneisenau,  by  order 
of  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  runs  thus :  ''  On  June 
16th  only  three  corps  of  the  army  had  joined; 
nevertheless,  Field-Marshal  Blucher  resolved  to 
give  battle;  Lord  Wellington  had  already  put 
in  motion  to  support  him  a  strong  division  of 
tiis  army,  as  well  as  his  whole  reserve  stationed 
in  the  environs  of  Brussels;  and  the  4th  Corps 
of  the  Prussians  being  also  on  the  point  of 
arriving." 

There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  that  Blucher 
was  misled  into  fighting  at  Ligny  by  imperfect 
information  as  to  the  position  of  Hill's  corps,  the 
cavalry,  or  other  portions  of  Wellington's  army ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  "strong  division"  and 
*'  reserve  "  which  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Duke  had 
"  put  in  motion,"  a  greater  force  than  this  did 
support  the  Prussians  by  sustaining  the  attack  of,  or 
occupying,  40,000  men  of  Napoleon's  force  under 
Ney,  at  Quatre  Bras — ^though  it  did  not  take  part 
in  the  fighting  three  miles  beyond  at  Ligny. 

Before  Wellington's  letter  could  have  reached 
Blucher  the  Prussian  troops  were  forming  up  at 
Ligny,  and  the  French  columns  advancing ;  it  was 
ako    anticipated    that    Billow's    corps    was    ap- 


"^ ywiiije  c//^^^  it,*yiB^  *«^>^S^i^ 
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proaching.  Bliicher  (writes  Ropes  *)  had  long  since 
fixed  upon  Sombref  as  the  point  of  concentration 
for  his  army,  and  **  had  even  chosen  the  line  of  the 
brook  of  Ligny  as  a  possible  battlefield.  To  say  that 
his  decision  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  French  at 
Ligny  was  based  upon  any  promise  of  support  made 
by  Wellington  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  evidence.** 
Horsburgh  also  says,  "  Where  are  the  documents 
to  support  such  a  contention  [viz.  that  a  definite 
promise  unfulfilled  induced  Bliicher  to  fight  at 
Ligny]  ?  this  letter  [that  of  Wellington  which  we 
have  been  discussing]  not  being  sufficient**  f 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  paper,  *^  Disposition  of 
the  British  Army  at  7  a.m.  on  June  16th** 
(see  pages  448  and  570). 

It  has  perhaps  attracted  more  notice  and 
comment  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case, 
because  some  have  considered  that  it  probably 
misled  Wellington  to  write  the  letter  to  Blucher 
above  discussedl  The  Duke  may,  of  course,  have 
seen  it  before  he  wrote  to  Bliicher,  but  there  can 
be  no  certainty  that  he  did.  With  his  excellent 
memory,  he  could  have  written  the  letter  from 
a  recollection  of  his  own  orders,  and  it  is  couched 
in  very  general  terms.  This  memorandum  has 
been  also  condemned  as  an  unintelligible  as  well 
as  confusing  document,  not  very  creditable,  as  an 
official  paper,  to  the  staff  of  the  army. 

*  Ropes,  p.  70  and  150.    See  also  Siborne,  L  39. 

f  Waterloo,  a  NtuMraiive  md  a  CriiicUm,  by  JB.  L,  8.  Horsborgb 
(1000),  p.  fi^ 

t  From  bis  possibly  sitppttring  that  tlM  troops  ff«n  at,  or  very  elosa 
to,  the  places  named  in  the  second  column. 
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But  its  real  object  and  intention  have  been  most 
probably  misunderstood,  and  an  importance  has 
been  assigned  to  it,  which  it  would  not  have 
possessed  at  the  time  in  the  eyes  of  those  by 
whom,  or  for  whom,  it  was  dtawn  up. 

It  is  signed  by  no  one ;  it  is  not  in  any  respect 
of  the  character  of  an  Instruction  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  army ;  it  is  made  out  without  headings 
to  the  top  of  the  columns,  and  the  place  where,  or 
date  when,  it  was  put  together  are  not  mentioned. 
It  did  not  appear  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Welling- 
ton  Despatches^  but  was  apparently  found  by  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  at  a  subsequent  period,  among  his 
own  (not  the  Wellington)  papers,  and  sent  by 
him  as  of  interest,  with  an  explanation  of  it,  to 
Colonel  Gurwood,  the  editor  of  those  despatches,* 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  above  points 
because  in  the  edition  of  the  Wellington  Despatches 
of  1852  t — ^though  not  in  the  supplementary  ones 
(1868) — ^it  is  placed  between  instructions  for  the 
movements  of  the  army  which  are  signed  by  Sir 
W.  De  Lancey,  Deputy  Quartermaster-GeneraL 

Probably  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been 
occasionally  assumed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  one 
of  these  signed  instructions ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
merely  an  unsigned — or  copy  of  an  unsigned — 
Q.M.G.'s  memorandum. 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  was  most  likely  the  only 
person  living,  when  he  sent  it  to  Colonel  Gurwood, 

*  See  Weaington  Despatch^  (Ed.  1852),  vol.  viii.  pp.  142,  143 ; 
especially  the  note,  p.  142.  The  memorandum,  a  copy  and  suggested 
explanation  of  which  is  given  on  pp.  570  and  571,  is  not  among  the 
archives  at  Apsley  House,  hut  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  copied  several 
of  Sir  W.  De  Lancey's  papers  (see  p.  566). 

t  Vol.  viii.  p.  143. 
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years  after  Waterloo,  who  really  knew  what  its 
purpose  was,  and  he  appended  to  it  the  explanation 
of  its  columns  which  appears  at  its  foot,  signed 
by  him.  Therefore,  it  should  not,  in  justice  to  Sir 
W.  De  Lancey,  be  discussed  apart  from  that  ex- 
planation, or  as  if  it  meant  that  the  troops  in  the 
left  column  were  all  at  the  places  named  in  the 
central  one.*  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  states  that 
the  paper  was  "written  out  for  the  information 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces  by  Colonel  Sir 
W.  De  Lancey.**  It  may  be  accepted,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  so;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
had  Sir  De  Lacy  imagined  when  he  sent  it 
to  Colonel  Gurwood,  that  it  would  have  been 
criticised  as  it  has  been,  he  would  have  added  to 
it  some  more  particulars,  such  as  the  place  and 
time  at  which  it  was  drawn  up,  whether  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  ever  saw  it  and  the  date  at 
which  his  own  explanation  was  inserted  upon  it. 

As  matters  stand,  and  without  even  the  original 
paper  to  refer  to,  much  respecting  it  must  be 
simply  conjecture. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that  Sir 
William  De  I^ancey  would  have  put  together  for 
Wellington's  information  any  paper  which,  for  its 
purpose,  was  a  confusing  and  misleading  one. 
Though  a  young  man  for  his  position — ^for  he  was 
<Mily  thirty-four  when  killed  at  Waterloo — ^he  was 
one  of  the  most  experienced  staff-officers  in 
Wellington's  Army,  and  had  been  in  the  Quarter- 
master-General's    Department     for     ten     years. 

•  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  says,  "At,"  or  '^moving  on"— an  important 
distinetian.  See  copy  of  the  memorandum  with  Sir  De  Lacy's  state- 
ment npon  itj  given  on  p.  570. 
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Wellington  thought  so  highly  of  him  that  he 
successfully  pressed  his  appointmwit  to  his  staflF 
again  in  1815.  From  Corunna  to  Vittoria  he  had 
gained  much  credit  in  the  field,  having  the  gold 
cross  for  nine  general  actions  up  to  1814.  Sir 
Augustus  Frazer  *  writes  of  his  death  at  Waterloo, 
"This  is  oiu*  greatest  loss;  none  can  be  greater, 
public  or  private."  Sir  Harry  Smith  t  speaks  of 
him  as  "  that  gallant  fellow  De  Lancey  " ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  "This  officer  is  a  serious 
loss  to  His  Majesty's  service;  and  to  me  at  this 
moment."  J 

Again,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who  sends  the 
memorandum,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  Colonel  Gur- 
wood,  would  scarcely  have  added  his  "explana- 
tion "  to  the  paper  without  a  certainty  that  it  was 
correct.  How  he  came  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
copies  of  the  "Instructions  to  the  Army"  for 
June  15th,  16th,  and  17th  sent  out  by  Colonel 
De  Lancey,  and  the  originals  of  which  were  lost, 
appears  clearly  in  the  notes  to  the  WelUngtou 
Despatc/ies.l  He  was  with  Colond  De  Lanc^ 
when  these  instructions  were  issued  and  despatdied, 
and  took  copies  of  them,  and  probably  of  this 
paper  of  dispositions  as  welL 

Ropes  says,||  "  Evans,  who  became  afterwards  a 
distinguished  general  of&cer,f  was  in  Iglfi  a  major, 
and    was   serving   as    an   extra    aide*de-camp  to 

*  Letten  qfSir  Augmtw  Fraser, 

t  Autobiography  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 

t  WeiUngtan  Ds^peickes  (Ed.  1862),  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 

§  (Ed.  1862),  vol.  X.  p,  142. 

I  Ropes^  p.  86. 

f  He  commaDded  a  divimon  in  the  CmuMn  War. 
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Major-General  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
2nd  Brigade  of  Cavaby.  His  attestation  to  the 
memorandum,  therefore,  can  hardly  have  been 
made  at  the  time." 

There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  here.  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  appears  certainly,  by  the 
Waterloo  Letters^*  to  have  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  cavalry  upon  and  afier  the  retreat  from 
Quatre  Bras  on  June  17th ;  but  he  distinctly  says 
himself  that  he  was  with  Colonel  De  Lancey 
when  the  orders  fw:  June  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
were  issued.  In  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  he  is  stated  to  have  "returned  to 
Europe  (from  America)  just  in  time  to  join 
WdLlington's  army  in  Belgium,  and  was  at  once 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Picton's  division  (quartered 
in  Brussels)  as  Deputy  Quartermaster-General  *' — 
probably  the  correct  term  would  b©  Deputy 
Assistant  Quartermaster-General.  He  had  been 
employed  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Depart- 
ment in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  the  subsequent  war 
with  America ;  and  after  Waterloo  was  continued 
in  it  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-G«ieral  with  the  army  of  occupation. 

On  this  account  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  serving 
In  the  post  of  extra  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  W.  Pon- 
sonby for  more  than  some  very  temporary  purpose ; 
but  it  would  be  probable  that,  when  the  pressure 
of  work  in  issuing  the  orders  for  concentration 
occurred,  he  would  be  employed  by  Sir  William 
De  Lancey,  and  under  circumstances  which  would 

*  Edited  by  Major^^neral  H.  T.  Siborne,  p.  69.    See  i|ao  Siborpe's 
SUtary  of  the  Waterho  Campaign,  Appendix^  vol.  ii.  p.  606. 
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enable  him  to  know,  at  the  time  when  the  paper 
was  made  out,  what  its  meaning  was,  whether  he 

!^  entered  his  explanation  upon  it  then  or  afterwards. 

t  It  may  help  us  in  a  consideration  of  this  memor- 

|.  andum,  and  towards  its  solution,  to  note  that  it  was 

%,.,  at  all  events  put  together  after  7  a.nL  on  June  16th. 

At  that  hour  the  troops  had  left  Brussels  for  good 

^  for  Quatre  Bras,  and  Wellington  was  just  setting 

out  According  to  the  Oldfield  manuscripts,*  Sir 
W.  De  Lancey  did  not  accompany  the  Duke  out 
of  Brussels,  and  may  have  preceded  or  followed 
him.  He  is  not  mentioned  as  being  with  him  at 
the  interview  with  Bliicher  at  Bry. 

The  paper  was  apparently  either  jotted  downmost 

^  hastily  in  Brussels,  just  before  the  Duke  left  for 

the  front,  t  or,  which  is  also  possible,  made  out 
subsequently  and  hastily  by  De  Lancey  in  the 
field,  at  some  point  south  of  Waterloo,  to  g^ 
to  the  Duke  when  they  met,  or  send  to  him ;  its  pur- 
pose being  to  show  Wellington,  out  in  the  field,  the 

'\^  whereabouts  generally  of  the  troops  at  a  certain 

hour  (7  a.m.),  and  where  they  would  be  marching 
to  under  some  particular  orders  issued  at  that  hour. 
Possibly,  too,  it  was— or  was  meant  to  be — 
supplemented  by  word  of  mouth. 

The  expression  which  occurs  in  the  paper  four 
times^  of  "  Beyond  Waterloo,*'  and  which  has  been 
viewed  as  clearly  incorrect,J  would,  to  any  one 
south  of  Waterloo,  mean  north  of  that  point ;  and, 

J  so  tmderstood,  would  be  correct 

%  *  Ropes^  pp.  89  and  106.    The  Oldfield  MSS.  were  written  by  Major 

^^  Jolin  Oldfield^  Brigade-Major  R.E.,  daring  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 
|:>.  t  He  rode  quickly  to  Quatre  Bras^  and^  almost  at  once^  on  to  Biy, 

^,  t  Hoiuaaye^  pp.  6S,  54.    Ropes,  p.  112. 
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It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  in  the  right-hand 
column  of  the  paper  we  find  the  troops  entered  as 
marching  to  places,  such  as  Genappe  and  Quatre 
Bras,  to  which  they  had  not  been  directed  under 
the  orders  or  instructions  of  which  we  have  written 
copies — viz.  those  of  5  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  of  June 
15th,  and  to  Hill  of  7  a.m.  on  the  16th;  but 
ever3rthing  entered  in  the  central  column  is 
provided  for  under  those  orders,  of  which  we  do 
possess  written  copies  signed  by  Sir  W.  De  Lancey.* 
Why  the  columns  were  kept  distinct  we  cannot 
now  say  with  certainty,  but  can  understand  that 
it  was  considered  at  the  time  convenient 

Doubtless,  wherever  this  memorandum  was 
jotted  down,  there  was  no  time  for  its  compiler  to 
make  detailed  calculations  of  times,  distances,  and 
so  on.  Most  of  the  troops  were  miles  away,  and 
all  was  hurry.  Hence  the  very  general  character 
of  the  entries  in  the  central  column,  explained  by 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  to  mean  **at''  a  place,  or 
"moving  on"  it. 

What  is  said  above  is  put  forward  solely  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  paper ;  and  we  place, 
opposite  the  memorandum  (on  page  571),  a  table 
showing  how  it  would  read  if  the  columns  were 
headed  as  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  says  they  should 
be — certain  notes  being  added. 

*  See  WaUngton  Despatches  (Ed.  1852)^  voL  viii.  pp.  14£,  143. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMY  AT  7  O'CliOCK 
JUNE  1«TB* 


Irt  Diviaion  • 

.  Braine-l&X;omte .  Marching  to  NiveUes  and 

QuatreBrss. 

2nd       „ 

•               M                    9$         • 

99 

toNiveUw. 

3rd       „ 

,    NiveUes      .        . 

W 

toQoatreBiM. 

4th       „        . 

.    AQdenarde. 

99 

to      BtaiD64A- 
Comte. 

5th        ,, 

•    Beyond  Waterloo 

99 

toGenappe. 

6th       ,, 

•    Assche        , 

99 

toGou^peaod 
QnatreBras. 

6th  Hanoverian  Brigade 

>.    Hal     • 

99 

toGenappe  and 
Qnatrefim. 

4th         „ 

» 

.    Beyond  Waterloo 

99 

to  Genappeand 
QntftareBna. 

*  Conntries  J 


ard 


rAt  Nlvelles  and  Quatre 
\    Bras. 


Sotteghom^  maieUng  to  Knghicw, 


Igt  IHvieion  \ 
Indian  >  j 

Brigade    / 

Major-GeneralDOmberg'fi^  

Brigade  and   Cumber- [Beyond Waterloo {**^2^  JJ^^^^ 
land  Hqasan  ^^  wnasro  itjaa* 


Remainder  of  the  cavalry   Brainfr4e-Comte .  Maiehing  toNi^dkBand 

Quatre  Braa 

Duke  of  Brunswick's  Corps  Beyond  Waterloo  Marchiof  to  Geoappe^ 
Nassau  Corps.        •        .         ^  w  m  «i 

The  above  disposition  written  out  Am*  the  infonnatioB  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  by  Colonel  Sir  W.  De  Lancey.  The  centre 
colunm  of  names  iudiealee  the  places  at  which  the  troops  had  arrived^ 
or  were  moving  on.  The  column  on  the  right  of  the  paper  indicates 
the  places  the  troops  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  at  7  o'clock  a.nL, 
June  16th^  pre^dous  to  any  attack  on  the  British. 

(Signed)  Db  Laot  Evans. 


*  Given  in  the  Supplementary  Wellinffton  Dtepatehn  (Ed.  1863),  vol.  z. 
p.  496;  and  in  Wdlviiuin  l>4»patohei  (Ed.  1862),  voL  viii.  p.  143. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PAPER  OPPOSITE 

OoliUDiiB  b«Ing  heftded  aooordkig  to  the  poetscript  signed  by  Sir  De  Imoj  Etuib,  uid 
notes  added 


Txoop«, 


Flaoes  at  irbioh  the 

troops  had  arrived,  or 

were  moTing  on. 


Flaoes  the  troops  were  ordered  i 

proceed  to  at  7  a.]n.  on 

June  16th. 


Ist  Division^ 


2nd* 
3rd* 

5th » 
6tli« 


» 
99 


£th  Hanoverian  Brigade^ 
4th»       ,, 

^^     w      ICotmtriesJ 

IftDivisioii^ 

Indian         V^      ,, 
Brigade  J 

Majop^jleneral  DOm-l 
berg's  Brigade  and  | 
Cumberland  Hussars"  J 

Remainder  of  cavidry  " 

Dnke    of    Brunswick's 

Corps"     . 
Nassau  Corps  "     . 


Braine-le-Comte . 

Nivelles 
Audenarde . 

Beyond  Waterloo 
Assche 

Hal    .        .        . 

Beyond  Waterloo 


Sottegbem  .        • 

Beyond  Waterloo 
Braine-le-Comte . 

Beyond  Waterloo 


Marching  to  Nivelles  and 

Quatre  Bras. 
Marching  to  Nivelles. 

^j  Quatre  Bras. 

Marching  to   Braine-Ie- 

Comte. 
Marching  to  Genappe. 
Marching    to    Glenappe 

and  Quatre  Bras. 
Marching     to    Genappe 

and  Quatre  Bras. 
Marching    to     Genappe 

and  Quatre  Bras. 

{At  Nivelles  and  Quatre 
Bras. 

Marching  to  Eughian. 

{Marching    to    Genappe 
and  Quatre  Bras. 

Marching  to  Nivelles  and 
Quatre  Bras. 

Marching  to  Genappe. 


1  Moving  on  Braine-l^Comte,  by  10  pbin.  order,  June  15th. 

*  Moving  on  Bralne-le-Comte  by  written  order  to  Hill,  7  a.m.,  June  16th. 

*  Moving  on  NiveJles  by  10  p.m.  order,  June  16th. 

*  Directed  to  move  on  Enghien  from  Audenarde  by  10  p.nu  order,  June  IStb, 
but  probably  still  (7  a.m«)  at  Audenarde. 

*  It  was  '^Beyond  Waterloo, '^  if  "beyond"  means  north  of ;  marfthing  from 
Bruiselsi  under  10  p.m.  order  of  June  loth  (Fioton*s  diviaion). 

^  Was  near  Assohe.  By  orders  of  5  p.m.  of  June  15th,  plaoed  "  in  readinesa 
to  march."    See  also  orders  to  Lambert  at  Aseohe  (pa^  535). 

*  Ordered  to  Hal  by  5  itkm.  order  of  June  15th  (Sibome^  voL  L  App.  and 
446).    It  was  in  the  5tn  (Pioton's)  Division,  with  the  reserve* 

®  It  was  "  Beyond  Waterloo,"  If  "  beyond  "  means  north  d,  with  the  reserve. 

*  Were  to  aasemble  at  NiveUes  by  order  of  5  p.m.  of  June  15th ;  and  were,  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  assembling  there  and  at  Qoatie  Bras. 

^  Movinig  to  Sottegbem  bjr  5  p.m.  order  of  June  15th,  and  to  Enghien  \js 
written  order  to  Hill  on  morning  of  June  ISth. 

"  It  was  "  Beyond  [«.«.  north  of]  Waterlooi"  following  reserve  by  10  p.m« 
order  of  June  16to. 

**  Moving onBraine-le-Comte{BO  stated in7a.fn.  written  order  toHiU,  Junel6th). 

<*  They  were  "  Beyond  [t.e.  north  of]  Waterloo,"  following  reserve  by 
10  p.B.  order  of  June  16th. 

F.B.  With  referenoe  to  Notes  5,  8,  11,  and  15^  it  should  be  noticed  that, 
aooording  to  the  right-hand  column  of  this  paper,  Fioton's  Division  (the  5th), 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  reserve,  had,  at  7  a.m.  on  June  16th,  been  ordered 
to  march  past  Waterloo  to  Genappe.  Thos  Sir  William  De  Lanoey  did  not 
QDsider  that  the  reserve  was  to  remain  halted  at  Waterloo. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  BELGIUM,  OR  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN,  1815 

(Continubd) 

ARMIES  OF  WELLINGTON  AND  NAPOLEON  ON  THE  MORN- 
ING OF  JUNE  18th— WELLINGTON'S  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH  BLUCHER,  AND  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN 
ARMY- POSITION  TAKEN  UP  BY  WELUNGTON- 
BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 


Wellington,  in  taking  up  a  defensive  position 
south  of  Waterloo  in  order  to  give  battle  to 
Napoleon,  did  so  in  the  ftiU  expectation  that 
Bliicher  would  respond  to  the  request  which  he 
had  made  to  him  from  Quatre  Bras,  on  the 
morning  of  June  17th,  that  he  would  come  to  his 
support  from  Wavre. 

His  troops  occup)dng  this  position  numbered 
about  68,000,  of  whom  12,000  were  cavalry,  with 
156  guns.*  Little  more  than  one-third  of  this 
force  were  British, 

Napoleon's  army,   not  including   the  corps  of 

*  This  does  not  include  over  17,000  men  placed  near  Hal  to  watch 
the  right  Charraa  makes  it  about  70,000,  with  over  13,000  eavalrj 
and  169  guns. 

67% 
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Grouchy  (88,000),  which  had  been  detached  from  J^^e  18, 
Ligny  to  follow  the  Prussians,  was  about  72,000 
strong,  of  whom  about  16,000  were  cavalry,  with 
246  guns.* 

Thus,  even  without  Grouchy,  upon  whose  absence 
from  the  field  Wellington  could  not  count. 
Napoleon  was  rather  stronger  than  his  adversary 
in  each  of  the  three  arms,  but  especially  in 
artillery.  With  Grouchy  he  would  have  been 
far  superior  in  infantry  also;  and  in  its  com- 
position, his  army,  for  reasons  which  we  have 
already  explained,  was  in  certain  respects  more 
formidable,  t 

From  the  very  first  Wellington's  plan  was  to 
fight  in  conjunction  with  Bliicher ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  no  positive  information  that  the  Prussians 
would  or  could  come  to  his  support  appears  to 
have  been  received  by  him  before  the  early 
morning  of  June  18th.  Thus,  in  awaiting 
Napoleon's  attack  instead  of  falling  back  towards 
Brussels,  he  showed  great  resolution,  and  confidence 
both  in  himself  and  in  his  ally. 

Bliicher  could  not  give  any  assiu*ance  as  to  what 
he  could  do  until  his  ammunition  columns  had 
joined  him  at  Wavre ;  and  his  various  corps,  after 
the  retreat  from  Ligny,  had  been  put  into  a  con- 
dition to  fight  again.     But  at  between  midnight  on 

*  Chamui  says  240  gang. 

t  See  pages  473-80.  Kennedy^  Notes  on  the  Battle  qf  Waterloo, 
p.  67>  estimates  the  force  with  which  Wellington  fought  as  far  from 
equivalent  to  one  of  68^000  British  troops.  Against  it  Napoleon  fought 
up  to  6  p.m.  with  ahout  61^000  French  troops^  not  including  those  with 
which  he  opposed  the  Prussians  towards  Planchinoit.  After  6  p.m.^  as 
the  Prussians  came  closer^  the  preponderance  against  Napoleon  hecame 
great 
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1815  ^^'  the  17th  and  2  am  on  the   18th>*  he  wrote  m 
follows    to    Muffling,    for    the    information     of 
Wellington : — 
\  "  I  have  made  the  following  dispositions  for  the 

L  movements  of  my  troop&     The  corps  of  BUlow 

S  will  mareh  at  the  break  of  day  from  Dion  le  Mont, 

by  Wavre^  upon  St  Lambert,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  right  flank  The  2nd  Corps  will  follow  it 
immediately.  The  1st  and  8rd  Corps  will  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  continue  the  movement. 
*'  The  exhausted  condition  of  the  troops,  of  which 
a  portion,  especially  the  rear  of  the  4th  Corps, 
has  not  yet  arrived,  will  not  permit  me  to  com* 
mence  the  movement  sooner." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  letter  com- 
pletely meets  the  request  of  Wellington  to  the 
extent  of  two  corps— the  remainder  being  **held 
in  readiness."  But  the  gallant  Bliicher,  shaken 
though  he  was  from  his  fall  at  Ligny,  chafed  at 
the  thought  that  a  great  battle  might  be  fought 
with  Napoleon  south  of  ^Waterloo,  at  which  he  and 
a  large  portion  of  his  army  were  not  present ;  so 
that,  at  about  9.80  a.m.  on  the  18th,  he  ordered 
his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Nostitz,  to  write  finther 
from  him  to  Miiffling  in  the  foDowing  words, 
which  have  become  famous  wherever  the  story  of 
Waterloo  is  told : — 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  beg  you  to  say  in  my 
name  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that,  ill  as  I  am, 
I  will  march  at  the  head  of  my  army  to  attack  at 
once  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  if  Napoleon 

*  Von  Lettow-Vorbook^  in  Napoiwn*i  Uf^ergang  (1904)^  Sftys  S  a.nL  { 
other  accounts  earlier. 
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attempts  anything  against  the  Duke.  In  case*^wei8> 
the  enemy  should  attempt  nothing  to-day,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  should  together  attack  the  French 
anny  to-morrow.  I  charge  you  to  communicate 
this  to  the  Duke,  as  the  result  of  my  heart-felt 
conviction.  I  consider  this  plan  as  the  best,  and 
most  adapted  towards  the  end  in  view  in  our 
present  situation." 

We  know  now  that  Count  Nostitz,  before  des- 
patching this  letter,  showed  it  to  Gneisenau,  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  who,  with  a  perfectly  proper 
regard  for  the  safety  of  the  Prussian  army,  desired 
him  to  add  this  postscript  * : — 

"General  Gneisenau  agrees  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter.  He  has  the  honour  to  beg 
that  you  will  carefully  examine  whether  it  is  the 
Duke's  real  intention  to  fight  in  his  position ;  or 
if  it  is  a  question  of  a  mere  demonstration  which 
might  become  very  dangerous  to  our  army.  I  beg 
of  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  with  respect  to 
this ;  for  it  is  of  the  most  extreme  importance  that 
our  movements  should  be  based  upon  what  the 
Duke  will  really  do." 

The  above  letter  and  postscript  are  very  inter- 
esting. They  show  Bliicher  determined  to  join 
Wellington  with  his  main  army;  but  also  that 
his  Chief  of  the  Staif,  while  concurring,  was  keenly 

*  NapokoftCi  Untergang,  Von  Lettow-Vovbeck^  Berlin  (1904),  p.  397. 
Siborne,  voL  i.  p.  279,  makes  this  letter  reach  Wellin^^ton  on  the 
evening  of  June  17th ;  but  it  is  generally  considered  that  this 
is  owing  to  some  confasion  between  the  above  letter  and  the  first 
one  despatched,  stating  that  Blucher  would  send  two  corps  (Ropes, 
pp.  237>  238).  Sibome  states  that  the  Prussian  officer  bearing  the 
letter  was  met  and  brought  to  headquarters  by  an  escort  of 
Vivian's  cavalry,  which  was  patrolling  towards  Ohain. 

87 
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Jane  18,  alivc  to  the  danger  in  which  the  Prussian  army 
might  be  placed,  should  Wellington  retreat  towards 
Brussels ;  and  Napoleon  attack  it  as  it  emerged 
from  the  broken  country  bordering  the  Dyle. 

As  the  Prussians  advanced  towards  the  Lasne, 
they  reconnoitred  most  carefully,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  true  position  of  the  troops,  both  of 
Wellington  and  Napoleon ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  difficult  character  of  the  ground  they  had  to 
traverse  and  other  accidental  causes  of  delay,  much 
retarded  their  arrival  upon  the  battlefield. 

Under  Bliicher's  orders  the  Prussian  army  was, 
on  the  morning  of  June  18th,  moving  as  follows  :— 

The  4th  Corps  (Biilow) — ^the  one  furthest  off, 
unfortunately — ^was,  as  the  least  fatigued,  appointed 
to  lead,  and  a  portion  of  it  passed  through  Wavie 
about  7  a.m,,  making  for  St.  Lambert ;  but  the 
remainder,  followed  by  the  2nd  Corps  (Pirch  I.)» 
were  much  delayed  by  a  fire  in  the  town,  and 
by  a  report  that  Grouchy  had  attacked  the 
Prussian  outposts. 

The  1st  Corps  (Ziethen)  did  not  get  ofi*  till 
nearly  noon,  and  then  marched  towards  Ohain. 

In  the  account  of  the  battle  we  shall  see  how  they 
all  came  upon  the  scene. 

Blucher  joined  Billow's  corps  upon  the  march; 
the  8rd  Corps  (Thielemann)  was  left  to  defend 
Wavre ;  and  the  baggage  was  sent  to  Louvain. 

On  the  night  of  the  17-18th  Wellington  had 
communicated  by  patrols  through  Ohain  with  the 
Prussians  at  Wavre;  and  writes*  th^t  on  the 
morning  of   the    18th   he  saw  Prussian  cavalry 

*  '' Memorandum  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo." 
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collected  on  the  high  ground  on  the  Waterloo  June  is, 
side  of  the  defile  of  St.  Lambert,  at  least  one  hour  ^®^^ 
before    the    battle    had    commenced — i.e.    about 
10  a.m.* 

Thus,  early  upon  this  eventful  day,  Wellington 
no  doubt  felt  confident  that  in  the  battle  he 
-would  have  effective  Prussian  support,  and  probably 
earlier  than  he  actually  received  it. 

Napoleon's  chief  fear  was  that  Wellington  would 
retire  and  not  give  battle.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained little  or  no  apprehension  that  the  Prussians 
could  intervene,  believing  that  their  defeat  at 
Ligny  had  been  too  complete;  and  he  looked  tp 
Grouchy  to  occupy  them,  should  they  attempt  to  do 
so. 

His  plan  of  attack  was  to  force  the  Anglo- AUied 
centre  and  left,  and  thus  interpose  his  army  between 
Wellington  and  Blucher. 

The  rain  had  ceased  towards  daylight;  but  the 
ground  had  become  so  spongy  and  wet,  that 
guns  could  not  readily  move  over  it. 

Napoleon  therefore  postponed  his  attack  imtU 
the  sun  had  slightly  hardened  the  siurface  of  the 
fields ;  and,  pending  this,  held,  with  much  pomp, 
a  parade  of  his  army — ^possibly  with  the  object  of 
impressing  his  opponents  with  a  sense  of  its  power. 

Wellington,  during  this  pause,  visited  the  entire 
Anglo-Allied  position  (see  plan  facing  page  616), 

*  This  was  no  doabt  the  advance-guard  of  Billow's  corps^  which  had 
passed  through  Wavre  before  the  fire  broke  out;  but  a  long  delay 
occurred  before  the  main  body  came  up.  There  is  a  story  that 
Wellington  rode  himself  to  Wavre^  having  only  an  orderly  with  him^  to 
confer  personally  with  Blucher  on  the  night  of  the  I7th  ;  but  this  is 
now  generally  considered  to  be  unfounded  (see  Ropes^  Prefiice,  p.  vL  $ 
Hersburgh^  p,  312). 
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June  18   making  careful  dispositions  for  its  defence,  and  he 

*^*^       thus  describes  it  ♦ : — 

"The  position  which  I  took  up  in  front  of 
Waterloo  crossed  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi 
and  Nivelles,  and  had  its  right  thrown  back 
to  a  ravine  near  Merbe-Braine,  which  was 
occupied)  and  its  left  extended  to  a  height  above 
the  hamlet  Ter  la  Haye,t  which  was  likewise 
occupied.  In  front  of  the  right  centre,  and  near 
the  Nivelles  road,  we  occupied  the  house  and 
gardens  of  Hougoumont,  which  covered  the  return 
of  that  flank ;  and  in  front  of  the  left  centre  we 
occupied  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  By  our 
left  we  communicated  with  Prince  Bliicher  at 
Wavre,  through  Ohain;  and  the  marshal  had 
promised  me  that,  in  case  we  should  be  attacked, 
he  would  support  me  with  one  or  more  corps  as 
might  be  necessary/' 

We  may  supplement  the  above  brief  description 
with  the  following  details-l  The  position,  which 
barred  the  approach  to  Brussels,  was  in  many 
respects  an  excellent  one.  It  ran  along  the  crest 
of  a  low  ridge  close  to  the  road  from  Wavre  to 
Merbe-Braine,  which  road,  sunken  in  parts  and 
bordered  by  hedges,  offered  in  itself  defensive 
advantages.  The  ridge,  though  of  no  great  width, 
was  practicable  for  all  arms.     Towards  the  south 

*  Despatch  to  Lord  Bathont— Waterloo,  Jnne  iMi,  leiS. 

t  Ter  la  Haye  was  north  of  the  village  of  La  Haye. 

X  Bir  James  Shaw-Kennedy,  Assistant  Qoartermaster-General  to 
the  drd  Division  at  Waterloo,  considers  (Notet  on  Waierioo,  p.  97) 
that  the  Belgian  map  of  Craan  best  shows  the  details  of  the  groond ; 
and  the  pkns  of  Sibome  the  position  of  the  troops.  In  this  accoont 
these  have  been  usually  followed. 
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it  descended  gradually,  affording  the  defenders  a  June  is 
good  field  of  fire ;  while  its  northern  slopes  and  ^  ^^ 
undulations  gave  concealment  and  cover  to 
Wellington's  troops,  and  particularly  those  in 
reserve — ^a  point  to  which  he  carefully  looked  in 
all  his  defensive  battles,  for  it  enabled  him  both 
to  protect  his  men  from  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
also  to  make  unexpected  coimter-attacks. 

The  right  was  strongly  posted  behind  the  steep 
ravine  of  Merbe-Braine.  The  left  was  less  so,  but  it 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  broken  country  towards 
Ohain,  from  which  direction  the  support  of  the 
Prussians  was  looked  for. 

In  front  the  villages  of  Hougoumont,  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  La  Haye  (south  of  Ter  la  Haye)  were 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  advanced  posts,  as 
they  were  close  to  the  main  position,  which  over- 
looked them,  and  so  could  be  readily  reinforced. 
Hougoumont  was  of  special  importance.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  ch§.teau  with  outbuildings,  a  walled 
garden,  and  orchard ;  and  to  the  south  a  thick  wood, 
screening  the  occupants  from  observation  and  fire. 

A  glance  at  the  plan  shows  that,  from  the  ridge 
north  of  Hougoumont  (which  bulges  out  to  the 
south)  and  the  enclosures  of  the  ch&teau,  a  flanking 
fire  could  be  brought  against  an  enemy  attacking 
tiie  right  and  centre  of  the  position  to  the  west  of 
the  Charleroi  road. 

As  far  as  the  very  limited  time  would  allow, 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  defence — loopholes  were  made ;  platforms 
from  which  to  fire  through  them  erected;  and 
abattis  placed  across  the  Nivelles  and  Charleroi 
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June  18,  centre,  and  consisted  of  the  Brunswick  corps— 
^®^*  cavalry  and  infantry— near  Merbe-Braine ;  the 
Dutch-Belgian  cavaliy  under  CoUaert,  of  which  the 
brigade  of  Ghigny  was  near  the  Charleroi  road ;  and 
Lambert's  infantry  brigade  of  the  6th  (Cole's) 
Division,*  whidi  was   posted  near  the  farm  of 

Mont  St  Jean. 

The  artillery  was  distributed  along  the  main 
ridge — 80  guns  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi  road, 
26  to  the  east,  and  the  rest  in  reserve ;  but  all  tlie 
batteries  became  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  course 
of  the  battle. 

The  French  position  was  nearly  parallel  to  that 
occupied  by  Wellington,  and  was  under  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  it  From  the  right,  near  Frischermont,  it 
ran  along  aridge to  the  village  of  La  Belle  Alliance 
on  the  Charleroi  road,  and  thence  over  some  ridges 
south  of  the  wood  of  Hougoumont  to  the  Nivelles 
road.    Napoleon  disposed  his  troops  thus : — 

In  front  line,  beginning  from  the  right,  the  corps 
of  D'Erlon — divisions  of  Durutte,  Marcognet,  Allix, 
and  Donzelott  Next,  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi 
road,  the  corps  of  Reille — divisions  of  Bachdu, 
Foy,  and  JeromcJ  To  the  right  of  the  whole  line 
was  the  cavalry  of  Jacquinot ;  to  the  left  that  of 
Pir6,  each  throwing  out  vedettes  to  their  outer  flank. 

In  second  line,  to  the  east  of  the  Charleroi  road, 
was  the  cavalry  of  Milhaud ;  in  the  centre,  south  of 

*  Just  arrived  from  America. 

t  Houssaye  and  Lettow-Vorbeck  place  PonzeloVs  division  to  the  right 
of  Alliz ;  bat  Sibome^  Ropes^  and  several  others,  place  it  to  the  left. 

t  Jerome  was  wounded  early  in  the  battle,  and  his  place  taken  by 
GuiUemenot. 
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La  Belle  Alliance,  the  corps  of  Lobau,  with  the  June  is. 
cavalry  of  Domont  and  Subervie ;  to  the  west  of 
the  Charleroi  road,  the  cavahy  of  Kellermann.* 

The  reserves,  in  third  line,  consisted  of  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Imperial  Guard— the 
light  cavalry  (Lefebvre  Desnouettes)  being  in 
rear  of  Milhaud,  the  heavy  cavalry  (Guyot)  in 
rear  of  Kellermann.  The  infantry,  in  front  of  the 
farm  of  Rossomme,  consisted  of  24  battalions, 
formed  in  four  deep  columns,  t 

The  artillery  of  D'Erlon  and  Reille  were  in  the 
front  line.  The  remainder  of  the  guns  were  with 
the  various  corps  and  the  reserves. 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

Jum  18tt,  1816 

(See  plan  f aoing  page  616) 

The  conflict  opened  with  an  attack  by  Napoleon, 
at  about    11.80  a.m.:|; 

Wellington  writes  thus  from  Parison  AugustlTth, 

*  Ropes^  p.  801^  speaks  of  Kellermann  and  Milhandj  not  as  in  the 
second  line  bat  as  in  tbe  reserve ;  bnt  Hoasaaye,  p.  184,  and  Siborne, 
i.  p.  869,  place  tbem  in  the  second  line.  In  any  case^  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  Guard  were  in  reserve  behind. 

t  Eight  battalions  (Grenadiers  and  Chassenrs)  formed  the  Old 
Guard  imder  Comit  Friant ;  eight  battalions  (Grenadiers  and  Chasseurs) 
the  Middle  Guard  under  Count  Morand ;  eight  battalions  (Voltigeurs 
and  Tirailleurs)  the  Young  Guard  under  General  Duhesme.  The 
whole  were  under  General  Drouot,  in  the  absence  of  Marshal  Mortier^ 
left  sick  at  Beaumont  (Sibome^  vol.  i.  p.  870).  The  Young  Guard  were 
men  of  at  least  4  years*  service ;  the  Middle  of  8  ;  and  the  Old  of  12, 
with  distinguished  service. 

X  There  is  much  discrepancy  in  the  times  given  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  battle.  By  the  stop-watch  of  Lord  Hill  it  was  11.50  a.m  ; 
Wellington  says  in  one  letter  10^  in  another  11 ;  Kennedy,  11.80; 
Napoleon,  12.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  one 
person  considering  the  battle  to  commence  from  the  first  gun  fired ; 
another  from  the  first  serious  attack  upon  some  particular  part  of  the 
position  ;  or  another  from  the  first  advance  of  skirmishers,  and  so  on. 
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June  18^  1815 :    '^  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  each  impor- 
^®  *       taut  occurrence  took  place,  or  in  what  order.    We 

were  attacked  first  with  infantry  only ;  then  with 

cavaky  only ;  lastly  and  principally  with  cavalry 

and  infantry  mixed." 
Sir  James    Shaw-Kennedy  divides    Napoleon's 

attacks,    throughout    the   Imttle,  into    five  chief 

phases,*  viz.: — 

1.  The  preliminary  attack  upon  Hougoumont 
(about  11.80  a.m.). 

2.  The  infantry  attack  upon  the  centre  and  left 
(commencing  at  about  1.80  p.m.). 

8.  The  great  cavalry  attacks  upon  the  ri^t 
centre  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi  road  (from  4 
to  6  p.m.). 

4.  The  renewed  infantry  attack  upon  the  centre 
at  La  Haye  Sainte;  also  partial  attacks  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  between  the  Charleroi  and 
Nivelles  roads  (6  to  7*80  p.m.). 

5.  The  combined  and  final  attack  of  both  infantiy 
and  cavalry,  supported  by  a  powerful  artillery, 
upon  the  whole  line. 

He  adds  also:  ''All  the  published  accounts  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  have,  in  my  opinion,  the 
defect  of  not  separating  the  important  portions  of 
the  action  from  each  other.  Without  doing  so,  it 
cannot,  I  conceive,  be  understood.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  this  distinctive  character,  that  it  was 
divided  into  five  separate  attacks,  four  of  which 
were  isolated  attacks,  and  one  only  {i.e.  the  last) 
was  general  on  the  whole  Anglo- Allied  line; 
these  five  attacks  were  distinct,  and  clearly  separated 

*  Noie9  on  tks  BuUU  qf  Waterloo  (1865). 
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from  each  other  by  periods  of  suspension  of  any  ^^^  18* 
close  attacks.*  .  . .  The  battle  was  a  great  drama  in 
five  acts,  with  distinct  and  well-defined  intervals." 

We  propose  in  the  following  brief  description  of 
the  battle  to  consider  it  under  the  five  successive 
phases  indicated  above,  as  they  tend  to  keep  the 
sequence  of  the  main  attacks  clear  in  the  mind, 
and  should  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  desire  to 
follow  the  tactical  details  of  the  battle  in  larger 
works  relating  to  them. 

But  it  should  be  understood,  in  addition,  that 
throughout  the  entire  day  the  attacks  upon 
Hougoumont  were  more  or  less  continuous ;  that 
during  the  4th  and  5th  phases  the  pressure  of  the 
Prussians  upon  Napoleon's  right,  whidi  before  that 
had  caused  him  anxiety,  had  become  severely  felt, 
obliging  him  to  detach  largely  from  his  reserve  to 
meet  it ;  and  lastly,  that  a  general  advance  by 
Wellington  of  his  whole  line,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  5th  phase,  together  with  a  most  vigorous 
Prussian  piu*suit,  turned  the  French  defeat  into 
one  of  the  most  irretrievable  and  disastrous  routs 
recorded  in  history. 

1st  FHAfflB 

T%e  preBmmary  aUaek  upon  HougoumojU  (about  11.30  a.m. 

The  object  of  this  was  partly  to  gain  possession 
of  this  important  post  previous  to  an  advance 
on  the  main  position,  but  chiefly  to  divert  the 
attention  of  Wellington  from  his  centre  and  left, 
against  which  a  serious  attack  was  being  prepared. 

*  The  4t]i  phase^  or  attack^  however^  began  before  the  3rd  (cavalry) 
attack  was  entirely  over— though  they  were  distinct  in  character. 
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June  18,  Under  cover  of  a  general  cannonade  and  a  doud 
^^^^  of  skirmishers,  the  division  of  Jerome,  supported 
by  Foy  and  Bachelu,  attacked  the  chateau  and 
enclosures  of  Hougoumont.  After  repeated  onsets 
they  gained  possession  of  the  wood,  part  of  the 
orchard,  and  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Nivelles 
road,  but,  though  the  gate  of  the  ch&teau  was  for 
a  moment  entered,  they  could  not  carry  the  chateau 
itself,  nor  the  walled  garden. 

Probably  the  gallantry  of  the  defenders  of  this 
post  has  never  been  surpassed  on  any  battlefield.* 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  Guards,  reinforced  from 
the  ridge  by  Wellington,  who  withdrew  the  Nassau 
troops,  t  At  one  time  the  artillery  from  the  main 
position  shelled  the  wood,  over  the  heads  of  the 
garrison,  and  cleared  it  of  the  French;  the  out- 
buildings were  repeatedly  set  on  fire,  but  the 
flames  as  often  extinguished ;  and  it  may  be  said 
at  this  point  that,  throughout  the  day,  the  garrison 
of  Hougoumont,  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  to 
take  the  post,  held  it  with  the  greatest  gallantry. 

2nd  phase 

The  infantry  attack  upon  the  centre  and  left  {commencing  at 

about  1. SO  p.m.)  t 

The  object  of  this  was  to  pierce  Wellington's 

line,  gain  possession  of  the  road  through  Mont  St 

*  Within  half  an  hour  1,000  men  fell  in  the  orchard  of  Hougoumont ; 
and  throughout  the  day^  including  hoth  armies^  some  10^000  men. 

t  These  showed  unsteadiness,  and  their  sympathi^  were  possibly 
with  Napoleon.  The  same  troops  had  behaved  extremely  well  when 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  {OonvertatiimB  with  the 
Duke  of  WeUington,  by  Earl  Stanhope). 

t  Although  this  was  almost  entirely  an  !n&ntry  attack,  H  w«b 
supported  on  the  left  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  It  commenced,  powbly, 
nearer  2  p.m. 
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Jean  to  Brussels,  and  separate  Wellington  from  June  is, 
Blueher.  ^^^^ 

With  no  little  exertion  D'Erlon,  under  the 
supervision  of  Ney,  had  massed  nearly  80  *  guns 
upon  a  ridge  in  front  of  the  French  position,  which 
at  about  600  yards  from  Wellington's  line  runs 
out  east  of  the  Charleroi  road,  south  of  La  Haye 
Sainte  f ;  formed  his  columns  of  attack  behind  it ; 
and  awaited  Napoleon's  signal  to  advance. 

This  was  for  some  time  delayed  because — a  point 
to  be  noticed— the  appearance,  at  about  1  p.m., 
of  some  troops  at  a  distance,  beyond  the  wood 
of  Paris  towards  St.  Lambert,  had  disturbed 
Napoleon.  First  of  all  he  thought  they  might 
be  Grouchy's,  but  from  an  intercepted  despatch 
he  learnt  that  they  were  certainly  Prussians.  He  then 
detached  the  cavahy  of  Domont  and  Subervie 
to  observe  them»  and  subsequently  the  corps  of 
Lobau  (two  divisions),  and  also  wrote  to  Grouchy 
(Appendix  B,  XI.  PS.)  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
intercept  them.}: 

Having  done  this,  he  directed  D'Erlon  to  attack. 
But  in  the  meantime,  Wellington,  having  observed 
the  preparations  made,  had  proceeded  from  his  right 
towards  the  centre.  Lord  Uxbridge  also  had  warned 
the  cavahy  to  be  on  the  alert ;  and,  as  the  French 
advanced,  prepared  for  a  coimterstroke  with  the 
brigades  of  Somerset  and  Ponsonby. 

*  Many  accounts  say  80  guns ;  Ropes^  78  guns ;  Kennedy^  74  guns, 
t  On  the  last  of  the  two  plans  of  the  battlefield^  guns  are  shown  on 
this  ridge,  which  was  between  the  main  French  and  Allied  positions. 

t  This  letter  did  not  reach  Grouchy  (see  ''  Movements  of  Grouchy," 
farther  on)  till  too  late  for  him  to  be  of  any  service.  He  had  despatched  a 
previous  one  to  him  (Appendix  B,  X.)  at  10  a.m.  We  shall  refer  to  these 
in  the  '^  Movements  of  Grouchy^"  but  need  not  enter  into  them  here. 


p^ 
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June  18^  DIlrloD,  under  cover  of  his  massed  guns,  to  which 
^®^*  the  Allied  artillery  replied,  moved  forward  with  the 
divisions  of  Durutte,  Marcognet,  Allix.  and  Don- 
zelot,*  supported  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi  road 
by  Bachelu's  division  of  the  corps  of  Reille  and  a 
body  of  cavaliy  from  Milhaud's  Corps. 

As  he  drew  near  there  was,  according  to  the 
French  accounts,  *'  something  weird  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  position ;  for  except  Picton's 
skirmishers  and  Bylandt's  Bel^an  brigade,  no 
infrntry  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  guns  appeared  to 
be  entirely  unsupported/'  t 

As  the  French  got  closer,  however,  they  were  met 
with  a  heavy  fire,  and  a  hard  contest  began.  With 
great  bravery  Quiot's  troops  gained  possession  of  the 
orchard  and  garden  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  twice 
set  the  farmhouse  itself  in  flames  ;  |  the  French  also 
carried  the  village  of  Papelotte,  and  pushed  up  to 
the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Bylandt  fell  back,  but  the 
deadly  volleys  of  Kempt  and  Pack's  brigades  broke 
the  steadiness  of  the  French  columns ;  and  thai 
Ponsonby,  with  the  "Union  Brigade,"  passing 
through  the  infantry,§  swept  down  upon  the  shaken 
troops  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successfiol 
charges  recorded  in  the  annals  of  cavalry. 

The  French  fell  into  great  confusion.    The  whole 

*  Allix'g  Diyision  was  commatuded  hj  Quiot  apparentlf. 

t  Ckivalry  in  the  Waterloo  Oampaign,  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  (1896),  p.  131. 

X  Charras,  Hooper,  and  Ropes  make  the  &nnhotu9e  itself  fidl  also 
before  4  p.in.,  but  Kennedy^  Sibonie,  Chesney,  aad  HooBsaye  at  about 
6  p.in.  or  later.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  agreement  as  to  this  point; 
and  probably  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  &nnhotise,  and  the  capture 
of  the  garden  and  orchard,  led  to  the  contradictory  opinions  formed. 

§  It  was  at  this  moment^  as  the  Scots  Greys  passed  through  the  92nd 
Highlanders^  that  the  cry  of  ^'Scotland  for  ever"  was  raised— the 
subject  of  the  well-known  picture. 
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valley  between  Papelotte  and  La  Haye  Sainte  was  June  18, 
filled  with  fighting,  struggling  men.   Nearly  8,000  of  ^^^^ 
D'Erlon's  divisions  were  killed  or  wounded,  8,000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  two  eagles  were  captured.* 

In  the  meantime,  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi 
road,  Alten's  division,  formed  in  squares,  had 
received  the  Cuirassiers  as  they  appeared  upon  the 
ridge  with  a  very  telling  fire;  and  Somerset's 
heavy  cavalry,  taking  them  suddenly  in  flanks 
drove  them  in  disorder  down  the  slope. 

Then  Somerset's  brigade,  crossing  the  Charleroi 
road  to  the  east,  mingled  with  Ponsonby's,  and  all 
dashed  at  D'Erlon's  80  guns  massed  upon  the  ridge 
(see  page  587).  Killing  the  gunners  and  horses  and 
cutting  the  traces,  they  rendered  nearly  half  the  guns 
useless.  But  this  impetuous  attack  had  carried  them 
too  far;  and  the  cavalry  of  Milhaud  and  Jacquinot, 
coming  up  when  they  were  scattered  and  not  pro- 
perly supported,!  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  them. 

Picton,  Sir  W.  Ponsonby,  and  many  valuable 
officers  and  men  were  killed  at  this  period  of  the 
battle.  Throughout  the  attack  efforts  were  un- 
successfiilly  made  to  carry  Hougoumont ;  a  heavy 
cannonade   had   also  been  kept  up    against   the 

*  One  by  Captain  Clark — ^afterwards  Sir  James  Clark  Kennedy — 
of  the  Royals ;  and  one  by  Sergeant  Ewart,  of  the  Scots  Greys. 
Tbese^  witii  their  standards^  now  hang  in  the  chapel  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Chelsea.  The  capture  of  the  eagle  by  the  Scots  Greys 
is  the  subject  of  the  picture^  ''The  Fight  fbr  the  Standard."  Shaw^ 
the  Life  Guardsman^  havings  it  is  said^  killed  seven  of  his  opponents^ 
died  on  the  field  from  his  wounds  after  this  charge. 

t  Lord  Uxbridge's  candid  criticism  of  himself  in  later  years  is  valuable. 
''  I  committed^"  he  writes^ ''  a  great  mistake  in  having  myself  led  the 
attack"  (apparently  with  Somerset's  brigade).  He  considered  that  had 
lie  been  with  even  a  weak  second  line  in  hand^  some  loss  would  have 
been  avoided  and  the  guns  probably  secured  {Waterloo  Letters,  Sibome 
[18911  pp.  9,  10). 
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June  18,  right,  but  the  character  of  the  ground  greatly 
^^^^  protected  those  troops  of  Wellington's  not  closely 
engaged  from  its  effects- 
After  this  there  was  rather  a  prolonged  pause. 
The  corps  of  D'Erlon  had  completely  failed  in  its 
attack,  and  been  terribly  cut  up.  The  Prussians, 
also,  though  still  at  a  distance,  were  evidently 
approaching  in  force ;  and  Napoleon  hesitated  for 
a  time  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  followed  It 
was  4  p.m.  before  he  commenced  the— 


8rd  phase 

Cavdhy  attacks  against  the  right  centre  to  the  weH  of  the 
Charleroi  road  (from  4  <o  6  p.m.) 

The  first  of  these  was  made  under  Ney's  direction 
by  the  whole  corps  of  Milhaud,  followed  by 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes — ^in  all  40  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  Crossing  the  Charleroi  road  from  east  to 
west,  they  then  advanced  up  the  space  between  La 
Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont  in  many  lines  against 
the  right  centre — Alten's  division  and  the  Guards — 
who,  as  they  approached,  formed  squares,  or  what 
Sir  James  Kennedy  terms  "  oblongs,"  to  receive  thentL 

It  contributes  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  cavalry  attacks  in  the  battle,  to  say,  at  this 
stage,  that  the  French  squadrons,  in  closing  with 
infantry,  did  not  usually  do  so  at  any  great  speed ; 
also  that  the  Allied  position  gave  the  defenders  the 
advantage  of  the  ground.  The  French  had  to 
move  up  the  ridge,  while  the  Allied  cavalry  as  a 
rule  charged  down  it,  with  a  momentum  both 
from  the  slope  and  pace. 
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Wellington  says  that  Napoleon,  In  his  cavalry  June  le, 
attacks,  came  foi*ward,  "not  ftist,  but  in  great ^^^^ 
masses,  the  object  being  to  occupy  a  position  tiU 
the  infatttfy  came  up  afterwards.  They  received 
attacks  standing  still,  and  with  a  volley  of  carbines/'  * 
Lord  Uxbridge  also  writes  (as  to  Waterloo) :  "  No 
heavy  mass  having  a  well-formed  front  actually 
came  collectively  against  our  bayonets.  Constant  !y 
a  few  devoted  fellows  did  clash  with  them,  and  sairie 
pressed  between  the  squares.  They  were  always  in 
column,  and  they  never  charged  at  speed."  t 

Describing  MilhaUd's  advance  Sir  James  Shaw* 
Kennedy  writes :  "  They  did  not  gallop  on  to  tJie 
infantry,  but  made  every  other  effort  to  enter 
the  oblongs,  by  firing  into  them,  tutting  aside  tlie 
bayonets,  and  surrounding  them  to  obtain  a  point  of 
entrance.*'  i 

When  the  above  is  borne  in  mind,  and  also  tluit 
Wellington  had  given  orders  to  the  artillery 
to  leave  their  guns  at  the  last  moment  and  tiike 
refuge  in  the  infantry  squares,  opening  fire  again 
when  the  cavalry  were  driven  off,  §  one  can  better 
understand  the  onset  and  repulse  of  the  French 
squadrons,  which,  when  retiring  in  disorder,  were 
usually  charged  and  broken  by  the  Allied  horse, 

♦  PerwruU  Reminucmcei  if  the  Duke  qf  WelHrtgUm,  by  Lotd  Elles- 
mere  (1903)^  p.  98. 

f  Waterloo  Letteri, 

t  Notee  on  Waterloo,  p.  116. 

§  Wellington^  it  is  eaid^  had  given  instructions  to  take  off  a  Tisik 
wheel  of  each  gun  and  roll  it  into  the  sqtiare.  The  French  caralry  oarHed 
ropes  to  throw  round  captured  guns  and  drag  them  away,  and  this  ^vas 
to  prevent  that  (H.  R.  Clinton^  War  in  the  PiminnUa,  FrancCj  mid 
Belginm  [1878]^  p.  415).  lliey  never  spiked  the  gniis^  Which  would 
perhaps  have  involved  disroconting. 

88 
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June  18,  As  MUhaud's  cavalry  approached,  rounds  of 
grape  and  canister  made  havoc  in  their  ranks,  and 
the  Allied  gunners  took  refuge  in  the  squares ;  then 
the  volleys  of  the  infiEintry  threw  them  into  disorder ; 
then,  as  they  turned  to  escape.  Grant's,  and  the 
remnant  of  Somerset's,  cavalry  charged  and  routed 
them ;  lastly,  as  they  were  retiring,  scattered  and 
broken,  the  artillery  once  more  opened  upon  them. 

But  Milhaud  was  not  quickly  discouraged. 
Again  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  again  fell 
back  discomfited  before  Wellington's  immovable 
infantry.  "These  children  of  Albion,"  Foy  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "stood  as  if  they  had 
taken  root  in  the  ground."  * 

Then  a  Aui:her  and  supreme  effort  was  made. 
Once  more  what  remained  of  Milhaud's  and 
Lefebvre  Desnouettes'  cavalry,  together  with  that 
of  KeUermann  and  Guyotf  (77  squadrons  in  all, 
about  12,000  strong,  in  twelve  lines),  attempted 
to  break  through  the  Allied  infantry.  "The 
whole  groimd,"  writes  Kennedy  (who  witnessed 
the  attack), "  between  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougou- 
mont  was  covered  with  this  splendid  array  of 
horsemen.  Their  advance,  made  in  a  manner 
that  showed  the  highest  discipline,  was  majestic 
and  imposing  ...  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
efforts  ever  made  by  cavalry  against  infantry  in  the 
history  of  war." 

A  heavy  fire  of  artillery  supported  this  attack ; 

*  The  War  in  the  PentMula,  France^  and  Belgium,  by  H.  R.  dintoD 
1878),  p.  416. 

t  It  is  said  that  part  of  the  cavalry  joined  in  this  chai^  without 
he  orders  of  Napoleon. 
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but  though  carried  through  with  much  enthusiasm  Jnne  18, 
and  obstinacy,  it  completely  failed,  and  in  the  end 
was  overthrown  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  had 
been  the  previous  ones.  It  was  renewed  once  more 
for  the  last  time,  with  the  same  results :  so  that  by 
about  5,80  or  6  p.m.  almost  the  whole  of  Napoleon's 
heavy  cavaliy  (and  most  of  Wellington's  also)  had 
been  rendered  practically  ineffective  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  battle.  The  Cumberland  Hussars 
and  some  of  the  Belgian  cavalry  had  shown  a  very 
poor  spirit  in  these  attacks,  the  former  regiment 
galloping  off  to  Brussels. 

Throughout  these  cavahy  efforts  Wellington's 
close  supervision  of  the  battle  was  constant ;  he  was 
much  exposed  to  fire,  and  was  forced  occasionally 
to  enter  a  square  for  safety. 

During  them — ^to  turn  now  to  the  Prussians — 
Billow,  with  the  4th  Corps,  had  debouched  (at  about 
4.80  p.m.)  from  the  wood  of  Paris ;  and  by  the  time 
of  their  termination  (about  6  p.m.),  80,000 
Prussians,  advancing  between  Frischermont  and  the 
stream  of  the  Lasne,  had  driven  the  French  back 
to  Planchenoit,  their  near  approach  having  produced 
this  important  effect,  that  Napoleon, to  oppose  them, 
reinforced  Lobau  with  12  battalions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  thus  greatly  weakening  his  reserve. 

Throughout  the  march  from  Wavre,  Blucher — 
Marshal  Vorwarts  ("Forwards"),  as  his  soldiers 
called  him — ^had  urged  the  Prussians  on,  "The 
roads  were  so  narrow,  and  so  deep  in  mud,  that  the 
rate  of  marching  was  terribly  slow,  and  the  toil  ex- 
cessive; the  guns  sank  axle-deep  in  the  mire,  and  the 
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/Hue  18,  tilted  horses  tould  not  extrieftte  them.  The  tnen 
^®^*  took  their  places.  *  We  cawiot  get  on/  they  ex- 
ckimed,  as  they  tugged  in  vain  at  the  traces.  '  But 
jrou  must  get  on/  said  loyal  old  Blucher,  riding  along- 
side the  labouring  teams.  '  I  have  pledged  my  wotd 
to  Wellington;  you  will  not  let  me  bfeak  it'"* 
Thus  by  1  p.m.  a  large  portion  (thiiBe  brigades)  of 
BUlow's  corps  had  reached  St  Lambert,  although 
the  rear-guard  had  not  entirely  dosed  up  till  S  p.m. 
At  St  Lambert  there  was,  however,  a  delay ;  and 
so,  as  we  have  said,  tt  was  hdlf-past  four  before  the 
Prussians  had  issued  from  the  wood  of  ParLi. 

The  anxiety  of  Gtiieisenau,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
for   the   safety   of  the    Prussian   army,    should 

WeffingtOn  retreat,  and  his  distrust  of  the  latter,t 

may,  as  some  hold,  have  partly  occasioned  this ;  but 
in  any  case  the  Prussian  mardi  had  been  a  most 
arduous  one,  and  a  certain  delay  was  necessary 
before  moving  into  battle. 

Iii  a  comparatively  recent  Life  of  General  voti 
C^rolman>  Who  was  C^uartermaster-Cxcneral  of 
Bliicher's  army,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  halt 
at  St  Lambert  by  Geueral  E.  vou  Conrady.| 

He  writes  that  Major  von  LUtzow,  of  the  General 
St£^,  having  for  some  time  waited  impatiently  in 
the  wood  of  Prischermont  §  for  the  troops,  rode  back 
to    St  Lambert,  where  he  found   Bliicher  and 

*  the  Story  of  Waterloo,  by  Major-General  H.  D.  Hutchinson,  C.S.I. 
(1890),  p.  43« 

f  See  Ropee,  2e3;  011ech,p.  IQO ;  Rose  {Napoleonic  Studiee),  p.  287; 
also  ante,  page  444. 

t  Lifb  aM  Wotk^  {Leben  und  Wirken)  qf  Carl  wn  Orohnan,  hf 
Genei^  E.  voil  Conradjr,  Berlin  (1890)>  p*  000. 

f  The  wood  of  Paris,  east  of  Frischermont,  is  sometimeB  spoken  of, 
apparently,  as  the  wood  of  Frischennoni 
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Gneisenm,  He  urged  m  immediate  advance,  June  le^ 
mentioning  th^  heavy  attacks  being  then  made  on  ^^^^ 
Wellingtont  but  no  decision  wa3  arrived  at  Then 
Grolman,  coming  up  just  at  this  moment  from 
Wavre,  and  hearing  what  wan  said,  cut  the  matter 
short  with  the  words,  *'  Mareh,  mai'eh,  in  the  Field- 
marshal's  name  I  order  you  to  eross  the  defile 
at  onoe/'*  And  Bliieher  coneurring,  the  troops 
advanced. 

If  this  story  is  accurately  told,  it  is  probable  that 
General  von  Grolman  very  dearly  saw  that  he  was 
expressing  Blueher's  wishes,  restrained  ptarhaps  by 
the  not-unnatural  pnidence  of  Gneisenau. 

As  Bliicher  approached  the  field,  information 
reached  him  from  Thielemann  at  Wavre  that  he  was 
attacked  by  Grouchy,  and  asking  for  support ;  but 
Bliicher  replied  that  he  must  do  his  best  with  his 
own  corps,  as  the  contest  would  that  day  be  decided, 
not  at  Wavre,  but  at  Mont  St,  Jean. 

Before  the  cavalry  efforts  had  failed.  Napoleon, 
despairing  of  their  success,  had  directed  what  may 
be  termed  the-- 

4th  phase 

Rener^e^  vr\fantry  cUtacJfs  upon  the  centre  at  La  flay^  Smnia ; 
also  partigi  attacks  by  cavalry  and  ir^antry  between  the 
Charleroi  and  NipeUes  fva^s  (6  to  7.80  p.rn,) 

The  French  advance  was  now  made  against 
portions  of  the  position  by  the  remains  of  D^Erlon's 
corps  and  that  gf  Reille,  supported  by  cavalry, 

*  ''Aber  Marsch^  Marsch^  in  des  Feldmai!8c}ii^U'i  namen  befahle 
icb,  ap  fort  ubw  das  Dafil^  zu  sfehen."  Colonel  F.  N.  M^ude,  CB, 
(late  Rt£.)^  i^  ^vghUm  qf  Modem  ^r^m  (IdOd),  p.  33,  draive 
attention  to  this  pass^gq  in  Cqpr<^y')|  W^  qfQro^mmt 
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June  18,  Hougoumont  was  once  more  attacked,  and  the 
Allied  line  became  engaged  at  several  points. 

But  the  greatest  fiuy  of  the  attack  was  directed 
against  the  centre  at  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  was  most 
gallantly  defended  by  the  King's  German  Legion; 
and  at  length  the  divisions  of  Donzelot  and  Allix* 
succeeded  in  carrying  this  post,  about  6  p.m.,t  partly 
owing  to  the  supply  of  ammunition  having  failed. 

This  was  a  critical  period  of  the  battle.  The 
French  had  established  themselves  within  60  yards 
of  the  main  ridge,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire  upon 
Alten's  and  Kempt's  divisions,  which  had  suff<^ 
heavy  losses,  Alten  himself  being  wounded.  The 
brigades  of  Ompteda  and  Kielmansegge  were  so 
weakened  that  there  was  practically  a  considerable 
gap  in  the  Allied  centre;  and  had  Napoleon 
promptly  supported  his  success  with  a  powerful 
reserve  the  result  might  have  been  serious.  He 
had  not,  it  is  said,  perceived  the  advantage  which 
he  had  gained ;  but  even  had  he  done  so,  he  was 
hardly  now  in  a  position  to  act  with  great  prompti- 
tude. D'Erlon's  corps  had  suffered  very  severely,  the 
cavalry  terribly,  while  the  Prussians  were  closing 
on  his  right  flank.  Billow's  corps  was  attackuig 
Planchenoit,  Ziethen  coming  up  from  Ohain ;  and 
to  meet  the  Prussian  advance  12  battalions  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  (chiefly  the  Young  Guard) 
had  been  detached,  and  also  the  corps  of  Lobau. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  opportunity  for  French 
success    had     passed     away.     During     the    last 

*  Commanded  by  Qniot 

t  According  to  Kennedy  and  others.  There  ia,  however^  a  good  deal 
of  discrepancy  as  to  the  hour  when  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Salnte 
felL    Some  say  it  did  so  much  earlier  (see  note  to  page  6&S), 
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attacks  Wellington  had  made  several  movements  June  la, 
to  strengthen  his  centre  and  right*  Du  Plat's  ^^^^ 
brigade,  with  Hugh  Halkett's  in  support,  had  been 
pushed  forward  close  to  the  Hougoumont  enclosure, 
and  Adams'  brigade  brought  to  the  right  of  the 
Guards  and  thrown  forward,t  so  as  to  flank  a  French 
advance  against  the  right  Chassd's  division  had 
been  ordered  up  from  Braine-le-Leud,  the  brigade 
of  D'Aubremd  being  posted  behind  Adams.  The 
Brunswickers  and  Exuse's  Nassau  troops  were 
placed  on  Kielmansegge's  right;  and  Vandeleur's 
and  Vivian's  brigades  of  cavalry  brought  from  the  left 
(Ziethen's  Prussians  having  now  come  up  on  that 
flank)  to  between  the  Nivelles  and  Charleroi  roads. 

By  7.80  p.m.  the  immediate  danger  to  Welling- 
ton's line  had  been  met.  Still,  La  Haye  Sainte  way 
in  French  hands ;  and  the  Guard  and  Lobau  were 
holding  their  own,  after  very  hard  fighting,  at 
Planchenoit:  so,  although  Biilow,  Pirch  I.,  and 
Ziethen  (52,000  Prussians  with  104  guns)  were  now 
closing  in.  Napoleon  determined  to  make  one  bst 
effort  for  victory. 

Then  commenced  the — 

5th  phase 
Combined  attack  of  infantry  and  cavalry^  supported  hy  a 
powerful  artillery,  upon    the    whole    Anglo-Allied   line 
{commencing  about  7.80  p.m.) 
This  movement  was    covered  by  a    cloud    of 
skirmishers,  and  preceded  by  a  furious  cannonade- 
While  from  Hougoumont  to  Papelotte  the  French 
advanced  to  the  attack,  and  the  brigades  of  Best, 

"^  It  is  convenient  now  to  turn  to  the  last  of  the  two  plans  of  the 
battlefield, 
t  Sometimes  in  squares^  sometimes  four  deep  (KcnuedvV. 
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June  18,  Lambert,  and  Kempt  were  assailed  from  the  direc- 
tion of  La  Haye  Sainte,  Neyi  with  10  battalions*  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  (Middle  and  Old),  accompanied 
on  the  march  by  field-guns,  which  k^pt  up  a  heavy 
fire,  ipoved  from  La  Belle  Alliance  by  the  east  of 
Hougoumont  against  the  Anglo- Allied  right 

These  battalions,  according  tq  Kennedy,  Chesney, 
Hooper,  Sibome,  and  Haussaye^  t  wer^  formed  in 
two  columns ;  but  Jlopes  is  convini?ed  that  one 
column  only  advanced,  though  the  rear  battalions 
of  this  column  inclined  to  their  left  (they  moved 
in  Echelon),  and  thus  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  second  and  separate  column. 

In  any  case,  the  attack  was  piade  by  two  distinct 
bodies,  J  The  first  approached  Maitland's  brigade, 
lying  in  four-deep  formation,  concealed  along  the 
ridge.  Suddenly,  twenty  paces  ahead,  "  a  red  waU 
loomed  before  them,"  §  a3  the  British  Guards,  at 
Wellington's  order,||  rose  in  their  front  and  ponred 
in  a  volley  which  caused  them  the  Ipss  of  800  me« 

Shattered  by  grape  and  case  from  the  field  bat- 
teries, and  by  the  infantry  musketry-fir^,  the  column 
tried  in  vain  to  deploy ;  and  then,  as  Maitland's 
Guards  advanced  with  the  bayonet,  the  veterans 
of  Napoleon  gave  way  in  confusion. 

*  Two  were  left  in  reserve ;  the  remainder  were  engs^ied  with  the 
Prussians. 

t  Houssaye  saya  that  instead  of  forming  Q^e  single  colunui^  the 
marshal  (Ney)  left  the  hattalions  divided. 

$  Which  we  will  here  term  colimms. 

i  Houssaye^  p.  227. 

I  Wellington  disclaims  }iaying  8aid|  '^  V^,  Guards^  and  at  them/  as 
is  usually  stated.  *'  What  I  may  have  said  and  possibly  did  eay^'*  he  told 
Croker^  "  was  '  Stand  np^  Guards/  and  tJien  gave  the  oidar  to  attack." 
(Bow  Enghmd  taoed  Europe,  W.  Pitchett  [1902]). 
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The  second  column  advanged  rather  after  the  first,  June  is, 
supported  by  a  body  of  cavaby,  and  mounted  the 
ridge  between  the  brigades  of  Maitland  and  Adam.* 
Its  he^d  was  met  by  the  fire  of  the  former,  while 
the  38rd  Light  Dragopns  and  other  bodies  of  Allied 
cavahy  fell  upon  and  repulsed  the  French  horse. 

At  this  moment  Colonel  Colbome,t  of  the  52nd, 
in  Adam's  brigade,  greatly  distinguii^hed  himself. 
Wheeling  up  hii^  regiment,  he  poured  voUeys  into 
the  flank  of  the  column,  which  halted  and  en- 
deavoured to  deploy,  but  spon  broke  and  flcci 
before  a  bayonet  charge. 

Then  Adam,  with  the  whole  of  his  brigade-r,* 
52nd,  71st,  and  95th  liifles  {^followed  the  dis. 
ordered  battalions  diagonally,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
as  far  as  the  Charleroi  road.  Kennedy  writes  that 
the  march  was  directed  so  that  the  left  of  the  53nd 
came  upon  the  Charleroi  road  so  near  to  the  orchard 
of  La  Haye  Sainte  that  part  of  the  95th,  who  were 
on  Colbome's  left»  got  into  the  orchard. 

Finally,  the  cavalry  pf  Vandeleur  and  Vivian, 
moving  down  past  the  north-^east  comer  of  Hougou- 
mont,  dashed  at  various  bodies  of  the  French  which 
were  endeavouring  to  reform  and  renew  the  combitt ; 
and  now  commenced  what  may  be  termed  the— ^ 

6th  phase 

Advance  hy  Wellington  of  his  whole  Une^  atvd  pursuit  by  the 

Prussians 

Having    directed     this    advance,     Wellington 

♦  Both  in  four-deep  fonnation,  by  Wellington's  ordeir. 
t  Often  before  mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  who  8ub^e<j^ueiiUf 
became  Lord  Beaton, 
X  Npw  Uiiie  Brigade. 
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June  18^  galloped  off  to  Adam's  brigade ;  this,  as  it  neared 
the  Charleroi  road,  met  three  battalions  of  the 
first  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  had 
reformed;  and  Wellington,  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  ordered  the  52nd  to  attack  them.  They 
charged,  and  the  French  broke  and  dispersed. 

The  victory  was  now  won.  The  Prussians  were 
turning  the  French  right;  Ziethen  had  taken 
Smohain  and  Papelotte,  driving  Marcognet  and 
Durutte  before  him ;  and  his  guns  were  on  the 
ridge,  close  to  where  Pack's  brigade  had  stood  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle.  Billow  and  Pirch  I.  were 
heavily  engaged  at  Planchenoit,  where  Lobau, 
holding  out  gallantly  for  some  time  longer,  gave 
to  the  rest  of  the  French  army  an  opportunity  to 
retire,  though  in  great  disorder. 

Napoleon  left  the  field  under  cover  of  a 
determined  stand  of  two  battalions  of  his  Guard 
left  in  reserve ;  but  narrowly  escaped  capture, 
the  road  being  choked  with  guns,  waggons,  and 
retreating  troops.  He  reached  Charleroi  at 
about  6  a.nL  on  the  19th,  and  Paris  on  the  21st 
Ney,  too,  escaped,  having  had,  it  is  said,  six 
horses  killed  under  him  during  the  battle. 

As  darkness  was  closing  in,  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  met,  not  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  as  is  often 
stated,  but  four  miles  beyond  it,  after  10  p.m., 
at  Genappe* ;  and  the  piursuit  through  the  night 
was  entrusted  to  Gneisenau,  with  the  Prussians. 

It  was  so  energetically  conducted  that  probably 
no  beaten  army  was  ever  more  completely  routed. 

*  SupphmwUary  W$mngtcn  DMpatekes  (186dX  voL  x.  p.  60d. 
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**  Sometimes  with  horse  and  foot,  sometimes  with  June  i8, 
horse  alone,  always  with  drums  and  bugles,  he*^^^ 
[Gneisenau]  kept  close  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  sound  of  the  bugle  and  beat  of  the  drum 
alone  sufficed  to  drive  the  French  from  nine 
bivouacs.  When  his  in£Emtry  were  exhausted  he 
mounted  the  drummers ;  and  with  these  and  a 
few  squadrons,  went  clattering  along  the  pavi^ 
and  drumming  through  the  night.  At  dawn  he 
halted — ^the  French  had  disappeared."  *  Thus  were 
Ligny  and  Jena  fiilly  avenged. 

Only  40,000  of  Napoleon's  troops  escaped  across 
the  Sambre.  Two  eagles,  and  the  whole  of  the 
French  artillery,  mth  the  ammunition  train,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  very  great — ^that  of  the  French  about  80,000,  of 
Wellington's  army  15,000,  and  of  the  Prussians 
7,000.  Very  many  officers  of  rank  were  killed  or 
wounded,  including  almost  aU  of  Wellington's  staff. 
Sir  W.  De  Lancey  died  of  his  wounds.  Lord 
Uxbridge  had  a  leg  shattered,  and  Lord  FitzRoy 
Somerset  lost  an  ann.  Excepting  the  pursuing 
troops,  the  AUied  armies  bivouacked  on  the  field  ; 
and  Wellington  returned  for  the  night  to  his  head- 
quarters of  the  previous  evening  at  Waterloo. 

COM^CENTS 

As  an  illustration  of  tactics  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  must  always  be  specially  instructive  to 
soldiers.  The  superiority  in  fire-power  of  the  line 
over  the  colunm ;  the  combined  employment  of  the 
three  arms  (cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery)  upon  the 

*  Hooper,  p.  247* 
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June  18,  one  iside.  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  isolated 
^®^^  action  of  each  upon  the  other ;  the  value  of  veil- 
situated  advanced  posts ;  the  importance  of  rapidly 
following  up  a  success  when  gsiaed,  of  utilising 
ground  to  conceal  and  protect  troops,  and  of 
retaining  reserves  in  hand  as  long  as  drcunistances 
will  allow^^are  all  prominently  brought  out 

Waterloo  was  a  most  closely  contested  battle,  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle ;  and  this  £ftct,  together  with 
som@  of  Wellington's  own  expressions  with  regard 
to  it,  such  as,  ''  Never  did  I  see  such  a  pounding 
match ;  both  were  what  the  borers  call  'gluttons.' 
Napoleon  did  not  manopuvre  at  all,"*  have  con* 
tributed  to  create  with  many  an  impression  that  it 
was  simply  a  gigantic  stand-up  fight,  in  which  there 
was  little  scope  for  the  skill  of  any  general.  No 
idea  could  be  ftuther  from  the  truth.  The  battle 
was  won  by  the  way  in  which  Wellington  placed 
and  fought  his  troops,  even  more  than  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  troops  themselves*  At  this  period 
other  generals  did  not  dispose  their  line  of  battlei 
or  conduct  a  battla.  entirely  as  Wellington  did 

We  have  but  to  contrast  Ligny  with  Waterloo 
to  see  this.  In  the  former  battle  the  troops 
(Prussians)  were  exposed  to  view  and  fire,  in  the 
latter  they  were  concealed  and  protected;  in 
the  former  the  fire  of  columns  was  employed, 
in  the  latter  that  of  the  line;  in  the  former  the 
Prussian  reserves  were  rather  freely  expended,  in 
tlie  latter  Wellington's  were  cautiously  held  back, 

ISir  Harry  Smith,  who  wa^  present  at  the  battle, 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Bereeford,  July  2ud,  IQU^Weilinfftan  IkfpaiekBi 
(Ed.  1852),  vol  viii.  pp.  185,  186. 
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writes*  thAt  the  hdrd,  dose,  defensive  fighting Jtme 
which  distinguished  it  had  the  effect,  after  the  peace,  ^®^^ 
of  undoing  much  of  what  had  proved  valuable 
in  the  Peninsular  contest,  as  it  led  subsequently  to 
the  undue  employment  of  rigid  formations  in  drill, 
such  as  squai^s,  and  of  neglect  of  the  wotk  of 
light  troops  and  the  utilisation  of  cover-^a  point 
which  it  Is  Well  to  note,  although  what  Sir 
Hftrty  Smith  deplored  When  he  wrote  has  since 
been  corrected. 

At  the  tome  time,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
Waterioo  campaign,  as  far  as  Wellington  himself 
was  concerned,  there  was  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  a  due,  not  undue,  use  of 
cover.  We  see  also  that  his  subordinate  generals 
and  commanding  officers  were  not  afraid,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  to  take  responsibility  Upon 
themselves  ;  and  that,  when  he  deputed  authority, 
he  did  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  its  exercise. 

Baron  Marbot  writes  t  •  "  When  the  French 
have  to  defend  a  position  they  first  garnish  the 
ttont  and  flanks  with  skirmishers,  and  then  crown 
the  heights  conspicuously  with  their  main  body  and 
reserves-— which  has  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
letting  the  enemy  know  the  vulnerable  part  6t  the 
line.  The  method  employed  in  similar  cases  by  the 
English  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable,  as  it  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Peninsular  War.  After  having, 
as  we  do,  garnished  their  front  with  skirmishers, 
they  post  their  principal  forces  in  such  a  Way  as 

*  Auto^ographjf  qfSir  Harry  Smith,  by  G.  C.  Moore-Smiih. 
t  Memoirs  ^  Baron  Marbot,  tranBlat4ld  from  the  French  by  J.  A. 
Butler  (1892),  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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Jane  18,  to  keep  them  out  of  sight,  holding  them  all  the 
^®^^  time  sufficiently  near  to  the  key  of  the  position  to 
be  able  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once,  if  they  come 
near  to  reaching  if 

It  was  Wellington  who  principally,  at  all  events 
on  any  large  scale,  employed  this  system ;  and  its 
efficacy  has  been  illustrated  more  than  once  in 
the  campaigns  described  in  these  pages.  Can 
it  be  supposed,  had  his  army  been  drawn  up  on 
the  exterior  slopes  of  the  ridge  at  Waterloo,  exposed 
to  view  and  to  artillery,  that  Napoleon  would 
have  attacked  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  or  that, 
however  gallant,  it  would  have  been  victorious  ? 

At  the  same  time,  this  due  employment  of  cover 
certainly  did  not  lead,  in  the  Peninsula  or  at 
Waterloo,  with  Wellington's  troops,  to  its  abuse, 
which  must,  of  course,  be  guarded  against.  They 
were  ready  enough  to  come  out  for  a  counter- 
attack upon  the  enemy. 

With  respect  to  the  assumption  of  responsibility 
by  officers  under  Wellington,  we  find  Colonel 
Colborne,  of  the  52nd,  wheeling  up  his  regiment 
without  orders  fix>m  General  Adam  (though 
he  subsequently  approved)  to  attack  the  Imperial 
Guard ;  also  Baron  Constant  de  Rebecque  directing 
to  Quatre  Bras,  without  authority,  the  Belgian 
troops,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  retained  them. 
We  have  instances  also  of  this  assumption  of 
responsibility  by  senior  officers  in  the  Peninsula — 
s  viz.  by  General  Kempt  at  the  Nive,  as  weU  as  with 
Picton  and  Craufurd  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

With  junior  officers  he  did  not  allow  this  latitude, 
for,  at  the  period  of  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo, 
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it  was  seldom  necessary  to  do  so,  as,  owing  to  the  June  is, 
comparatively  short  range  of  firearms,  those  in^®^^ 
command  could  frequently  see  much  of  an  entire 
battlefield  for  themselves. 

The  difference  between  the  extent  of  the  battle 
front  {i.e.  the  usual  extent*)  in  the  present  day  and 
at  that  period  is  illustrated  in  the  following  words 
of  Lord  Roberts,  referring  to  Waterloo,t  where  the 
front  of  battle  did  not  extend  much  beyond  three 
miles.  "  It  was  possible,''  he  writes,  "  for  both  com- 
manders to  be  kept  fiilly  informed  throughout  the 
battle  [of  Waterloo]  of  all  that  was  going  on,  and 
from  first  to  last  they  had  complete  control  over 
the  troops.  ...  In  South  Africa,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  with  considerably  less  than  half  the 
number  of  troops  engaged  at  Waterloo,  the  front 
extended  for  more  than  20  miles." 

Regarding  the  fact  that  when  Wellington  de- 
puted authority,  he  did  not  interfere  with  its  full 
exercise,  we  have  this  statement  of  Lord  Uxbridge, 
commanding  the  cavalry  at  Waterloo :  "  I  received 
no  order  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  make  the 
first  charge,  or  any  other,  during  the  day.  I  felt 
that  he  had  given  me  carte  blanche^  and  I  never 
bothered  him  with  a  single  question  respecting  the 
movements  it  might  be  necessary  to  make."| 

At  the  same  time  the  entire  army  recognised 
that  it  was  Wellington  who  was  watching,  directing, 

*  At  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  however,  the  fighting  front 
extended  nearly  12  miles.  At  the  battle  of  the  Nive,  about  9 ;  at  the 
Nivelle,  more;  and  in  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees  mnch  mor^  than  this. 

t  "The  Army  as  it  was,  and  as  it  ia,"  HineteerUh  Century  JReview, 
January,  1005. 

{  Waterloo  Lettere,  pp.  3,  4 
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June  i8>  and  suj)etvisiiig  all ;  and  nothing  is  more  noticeable 
in  the  various  accounts  of  the  battle  than  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  his  subordinates  that 
the  result  of  the  day  was  mainly  attributable  to 
his  skill  and  personal  exertions. 

"  His  tactics  throughout  the  Whole  of  the  great 
battle ;  the  hatvkJike  vision  with  which  he  detected 
each  coming  attack;  thd  sWift,  unfailing  resource 
with  which  he  met  it  .  .  .  thete  is  nothing  finer 
than  all  this  in  the  histOty  of  war."  * 

We  need  not  enlarge  furthei*  upon  Wellington's 
Waterloo  tactics.  His  management  of  the  three 
arms  in  combination  has  been  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  masterly,  and  practically  no  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  directed  against  his  arrangements,  f 

It  was  somewhat  in  contrast  to  the  separate  use 
made  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  by  Napoleon,  who, 
by  not  fully  supporting  out  arm  with  the  other,  is 
considered  by  many  writers  upon  Waterloo  to  have 
acted  incomprehensibly,  and  by  it  to  have  wrecked 
his  chances  of  success.  D'Erlon's  first  infantry 
attack  was  not  duly  supported  by  cavalry,  and  the 
cavahy  attacks  not  duly  supported  by  infantry; 
the  consequence  being  that  the  French  squadrons 
were  used  up,  and  unable  to  give  due  aid  to  the 
last  final  effort  of  the  Imperial  Guard*  It  may  be 
added  that,  when  La  Haye  Sainte  was  carried,  no 
adequate  effort  was  made  to  secure  with  reinforce- 
ments the  success  obtained,  and  profit  by  it. 

*  Hwt>  tingland  saved  ]Su9i)p^,  hy  W.  Fltchett  (1902)^  p.  304. 

t  One  shonld  dxc^pt^  perhApB^  the  criticistn  that  the  troops  towards 
Hal  should  have  been  ordered  in^  to  take  part  in  the  battle ;  but  to 
this  we  shall  refer  later  on. 
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From  all  this,  the  conclusion  has  been  often  June  i8, 
drawn  that  at  Waterloo  Napoleon's  military  genius 
was  on  the  dechne. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  still,  to 
receive  it  as  a  full  explanation  of  his  tactics  at 
Waterloo  is  difficult.  No  one  up  to  the  dose  of 
1814  was  a  more  complete  master  of  the  art  of  war 
than  Napoleon ;  and  the  broad  principles  governing 
the  use  and  combination  of  the  three  arms  could 
scarcely,  within  those  few  months  of  1815,  during 
which  he  showed  such  energy  in  his  concentration 
upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  have  entirely  passed  from 
his  mind  under  the  influence  of  physical  weakness. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  he  was,  from  the 
first,  completely  surprised  and  disconcerted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Allied  position  was  occupied 
and  his  attacks  met  by  Wellington — as  well  as  by 
the  disquieting  approach  of  the  Prussians  towards 
his  right  flank* 

The  position  itself  has  been  a  good  deal  altered 
since  the  battle  by  the  removal  of  earth  along  the 
main  ridge  in  order  to  form  the  mound  upon  which 
the  Belgic  Lion  now  stands,  and  in  other  ways ;  but 
enough  of  its  former  character  remains  to  show 
that,  although  well  suited  to  Wellington's  system 
of  defence,  there  was  Uttle  in  the  ground  itself 
likely  to  impress  Napoleon  with  an  idea  of  its 
strength,  or  the  difficulty  of  forcing  it.*  He  may 
doubtless  have  heard  from  others  of  Wellington's 
method    of  concealing  and   handling  his   troops, 

*  At  the  present  time  (IW!)  a  movement  is  on  foot,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  he  carried  through,  to  preserve  this  historic  battlefield 
under  international  care,  and  restore  the  hollow  road  from  Ohaiu  to 
Braine4e-Leud  as  it  stood  in  1816. 

39 
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June  18^  but  he  had  no  personal  experience  of  it;  and 
^^^'  at  more  than  one  stage  of  this  campaign  the  con* 
viction  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been,  that  before 
the  French  legions,  led  by  himself,  Wellingt(m*s 
army  must  necessarily  give  way,  even  if  it  had 
(which  up  to  the  last  he  doubted)  the  resolution 
to  give  battle  before  the  Prussians  had  joined  In 
this  respect  it  was  probably  unfortunate  for  Fiance 
that  he  had  never  met  Wellington  in  Spain. 

If  he  exhibited  faihngs  and  short-comings  on  the 
day  of  Waterloo,  they  were,  it  would  seem,  less 
connected  with  strategy  or  tactics  than  with  his 
dominant,  self-confident  character,  which,  though 
it  had  contributed  to  his  success  on  many  other 
fields,  ruined  him  on  this.  It  did  not  permit  him 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  generals  who 
had  fought  long  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

Oman  writes  ♦  that  his  heavy  column  formations 
did  not  please  his  subordinate  leaders  as  a  mode 
of  attack  against  the  Enghsh  ;  but  that  he  replied 
to  Soult  with  an  insulting  outburst : — 

"  You  were  beaten  by  Wellington,  and  so  you 
think  he  is  a  great  general :  but  I  tell  you  that 
Wellington  is  a  bad  general,  and  the  English  are 
bad  troops;  they  will  merely  be  a  breakfast  for 
us.*" 

"  I  earnestly  hope  so,"  replied  Soult 

As  he  gazed  at  Wellington's  position  he  could 
see  very  little  of  the  troops  which  held  it  As 
D'Erlon's  dense  columns  mounted  the  slope  in 

*  The  Cambridge  Modem  Hwiofy  (1906),  '^The  Hundred  Days/'  181lj 
oh.  XX.  p.  634.  See  also  Houasaye  to  the  same  effect^  p.  178-  1^® 
statement  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  M3.  notes  of  lieut -Colonel 
Baudus^  on  the  slaff  of  Marshal  Sonlt 
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the  first  great  attack  of  infantry,  they  were  received  Jane  is, 
by  a  superiorityof  fire  which,  lliough  it  might  have  ^^^* 
been  anticipated  by  D'Erlon  himself,  who  had  been 
at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  Nivelle, 
and  Nive,  was  not  expected  by  Napoleon. 

Had  another  leader  of  another  army  held  that 
ridge,  D'Erlon's  columns  would  probably  have  been 
met  by  other  columns,  with  a  musketry  fire  no 
superior  to  their  own ;  and  judging  by  the  way  in 
which  D*Erlon*s  troops  attacked  Picton,  Kempt,  and 
Pack,  they  might  well  have  broken  those  columns. 

But  when,  under  the  volleys  of  the  Allied  infantry, 
the  sudden  rush  of  Ponsonby*s  cavalry,  and  the 
fierce  resistance  at  Hougoumont,  both  D'Erlon  and 
Reille  had  failed,  how  then  could  Napoleon  combine 
infantry  with  his  cavalry  to  any  great  extent, 
except  by  employing  his  reserve  ?  His  whole  first 
infontry  line  was  more  or  less  disorganised  and  re- 
quired time  to  rally,  while  the  corps  of  Lobau  had 
been  detached  towards  Planchenoit  against  Billow. 

But  it  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  can 
be  well  imderstood  that,  with  the  Prussians  closing 
upon  him,  he  would  be  most  reluctant  to  call  upon 
the  Imperial  Guard,  until  it  had  been  seen  whether 
his  massed  squadrons,  filling  the  entire  space  between 
the  Charleroi  and  Nivelles  roads,  could  not  ride  over 
the  thin  lines  which  appeared  to  occupy  the  ridge. 

The  failure  of  his  cavalry  attacks  upon  the  Allied 
squares  must  have  much  embarrassed  him ;  and  as 
it  was  during  the  confusion  consequent  on  their 
defeat  that  La  Haye  Sainte  fell,  his  attention  was 
probably  too  much  occupied  to  allow  him  to  benefit 
at  once  by  that  success. 
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/unois.  When  both  infantry  and  cavah-y  had  been 
^^^^  repulsed,  it  was  with  beaten  troops  that  he  had  made 
his  next  attack  with  these  two  arms  combined ;  and 
when  the  final  advance  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
closed  the  day,  it  was  caiTied  out  when  he  had  to 
face  in  two  different  directions  against  enclosing 
enemies. 

It  would  rather  seem  that  Napoleon  was  over- 
thrown with  a  great  defeat  in  June,  1815,  less 
because  he  had  lost  his  old  genius  and  energy,  than 
because  he  had  met  throughout  the  campaign,  in 
Wellington  and  Bliicher,  with  men  whom  he  had 
from  the  first  undeirated,  and  was  opposed  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo  itself  by  a  system  of  tactics  which, 
even  if  it  was  not  unknown  to  him,  he  was  unpre- 
pared for.  But  for  this  Great  Britain  is  mainly 
indebted  to  Wellington  and  his  talent  as  a  leader. 

The  close  manner  in  which  Wellington  watched 
every  phase  of  the  battle,  and  his  quickness  to  meet 
emergencies,  were  evinced  repeatedly  throughout 
the  day.  His  order  to  the  artillery  to  leave  their 
guns  and  take  shelter  temporarily  within  the 
infantry  squares  was  not  a  usual  one ;  neither  was 
that  to  the  Guards  and  d2nd  to  form  a  four-deep 
instead  of  a  two-deep  line,  before  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  French  cavalry  and  uifantry.  The 
fiill  object  of  this  last  order  has  scarcely,  perhaps, 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon. 

The  two-deep  line  was,  and  still  is,  the  normal 
formation  of  British  infantry.  Against  infantry 
alone  Wellington  would  have  employed  it,  as  he 
had  scores  of  times  before ;  against  cavalry  alone 
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he  would  as  a  rule  have  formed  square,  having,  June  is, 
if  possible,  his  own  cavalry  ready  to  follow  up  the 
repulsed  enemy  :  but  at  the  time  of  this  order 
his  infantry  lines  had  been  greatly  thinned,  and 
his  cavalry  had  suffered  heavily.  As  he  writes 
himself,  **  It  was  obvious  that  the  troops  would 
require  extension  of  line  [i.e.  something  more  than 
the  front  of  a  square]  to  engage  with  the  infantry, 
and  solidity  to  meet  the  cavalry,"  so  he  directed 
one  subdivision  of  each  company  to  move  behind 
the  other ;  the  companies  then  closed,  and  formed 
a  four-deep  line. 

Ropes,  in  alluding  to  Ney  not  having  sufficiently 
supported  the  last  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
with  cavalry,  says,*  "If  this  attack  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  had  been  supported  on  the  right 
by  cavalry,  this  resistance  on  the  part  of  Halkett's 
and  Maitland's  commands  could  not  have  been 
encountered  " ;  and  again,  "  A  charge  of  cavalry 
would  have  forced  the  52nd  to  form  square." 
The  idea  seems  to  be  very  generally  entertained 
that  the  whole  intention  of  this  four-deep  line 
was  that  square  to  meet  cavalry  could  be  more 
quickly  formed  from  it ;  also  that  the  flank  march 
of  the  62nd  would  have  been  frustrated  had  more 
cavalry  been  employed,  because  they  must  have 
stopped  and  formed  squares,  while  the  front 
of  their  fire  would,  moreover,  have  been  much 
reduced. 

But  is  this  idea  well  founded  ?  We  imagine 
that  the  52nd  might  not  have  formed  square ;  and 
that    Wellington's  order  was    meant  to  provide 

*  Ropes^  pp.  323^  324. 
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Jnne  18,  against  their  being  obliged  to  do  so»*  although  they 
^^       might,  if  necessary,  have  thrown  back  a  flank  com- 
pany temporarily, or  faced  about  the  two  rear  ranks.t 

With  regard  to  the  part  which  the  Anglo-Allied 
and  Prussian  armies  respectively  bore  in  the  great 
battle,  it  is  natural  that  some  misapprehension 
should  exist  in  both  England  and  Prussia.  Men, 
while  absorbed  in  their  own  duty  in  a  close  ccm- 
test,  see  little  of  their  comrades  to  the  right  and  left 
Many  in  the  Allied  army  did  not  know  when  the 
Prussians  arrived  on  the  field,  nor  of  the  hard  fight 
ing  at  Planchenoit,  nor  of  the  way  in  which  Napo- 
leon had  to  weaken  his  reserve  to  oppose  Biilow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussians  are  said  not  to 
have  been  aware  (fix)m  their  position  on  the  French 
right)  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  Welling- 
ton's final  attack,  or  advance,  of  the  whole  line ; 
or  of  the  movements  of  Adam's  brigade,  or  of 
Vivian's  cavalry  brigade. 

But  in  all  liiat  has  been  published  during  the 
last  ninety  years,  nothing  puts  the  share  borne  by 
the  Prussians  more  clearly  than  WelUngton's 
despatch,  written  immediately  after  the  battle : — 

"  Having  observed,"  he  writes4  "  that  the  troops 
retired  [this  was  after  the  last  French  attack]  in 

*  It  may  be  added  that^  although  the  front  of  fire  must  have 
been  diminished  by  the  four-deep  formation  as  compared  with  the 
tvro-deep  line,  its  volmne  would  not  have  been  so  wherever  the 
ground  permitted  of  the  third  and  fourth  ranks,  as  well  as  the  two 
ranks  in  front  of  them,  using  their  muskets. 

t  The  44th  Regiment,  when  attacked  suddenly  by  cavalry  at  Quatiie 
Bras,  fiiced  about  the  rear  rank  and  held  their  ground. 

t  To  Earl  Batiiurst— Waterloo,  June  19th,  1815  (the  italics  are 
ours). 
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great  confusion,  and  that  the  march  of  General  J«ne  is, 
Billow's  corps  by  Frisehermont  upon  Planchenoit 
and  La  Belle  Alliance  had  begun  to  take  effect 
and  as  I  could  perceive  the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and 
as  Marshal  Prince  Bliicher  had  joined  in  person 
with  a  corps  of  his  army  to  the  left  of  our  line  by 
Ohain,  I  determined  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and 
immediately  advanced  the  whole  Une  of  infantry, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The 
attack  succeeded  at  every  point;  the  enemy  was 
forced  £rom  his  position  on  the  heights.  •  •  . 

"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or 
to  Marshal  Bliicher  and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I 
did  not  attribute  the  mccessfidresuU  of  this  arduous 
day  to  the  cordial  and  timely  assistance  I  received 
from  them.  The  operation  of  General  Biilow  upon 
the  enemy's  flank  was  a  most  decisive  one;  and 
even  if  I  had  not  found  myself  in  a  situation  to 
make  the  attack  which  produced  the  final  result,  it 
would  have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  if  his 
attacks  should  have  failed ;  and  would  have 
prevented  him  from  taking  advantage  of  them,  if 
they  should,  unfortunately,  have  succeeded." 

Sir  Hussey  Vivian's  remarks,  also,  are  very 
valuable,  as  he  was  on  the  extreme  left  flank  of  the 
Allied  line,  from  whence  he  could  see  the  Prussian 
approach  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day  * : — 

"  That  the  Prussians  were  seen  advancing  to  our 
support  long  before  their  arrival  on  the  field  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  That  its  being  an  understood 
thing  between  the  Duke  and  Bliicher  that  they 

*  Letter  to  Captain  Sibome,  in  Waterloo  LeUers  by  Majoi-General 
H.  T.  Siborne  (1891),  pp.  160-62. 
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June  18,  were  to  support  us,  and  that  such  understanding 

^^^^       was  a  necessary  part  of  our  remaining  in  our 

position  and  risking  a  battle,  is  equally  certain. 

.   Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  throw  doubt  on  the 

combination  by  which  their  assistance  was  afforded 

to  us  is  quite  absurd. 

'<The  first  Prussians  that  came  into  action,  I 
should  say,  were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  corps, 
not  exceeding  two  regiments,  and  supported  by 
another;  they  passed  the  hedge  of  Papelotte, 
and  drew  up  across  the  valley  in  line  almost  at 
right  angles  to  us.  They  were  directly  under 
where  I  stood,  and  I  saw  the  operation  as  plainly 
as  if  at  a  field-day. 

"The  French  at  once  advanced  against  than 
[their  left  flank,  rather],  and  drove  them  back. 
They  then  occupied  the  '  village  of  Smohain  or 
Papelotte — I  forget  exactly  the  name.  This  must 
have  been  somewhere  between  5  and  6  o'clock— I 
should  say  nearer  5.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
after  this  that  the  Prussians  appeared  in  force.  We 
remained  long  enough  for  me  to  see  the  French 
reserve  and  right  form  line  en  potence  in  order  to 
meet  the  attack  on  Planchenoit,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  tremendous  fire  the  French  were  able  to 
direct  against  the  Prussians.  It  was  just  as  this 
took  place  that  I  moved  to  the  right. 

"  If  any  one  can  teU  you  exactly  about  the  time 
we  advanced,  it  will  give  you  the  time  of  the 
Prussians  being  generally  engaged;  but  I  should 
certainly  say  that  they  were  before  Planchenoit 
very  soon  after  half-past  seven,  if  not  as  early.* 

•  They  were  there  earlier. 
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**  In  truth,  I  care  not  what  others  say,  we  were  June  is, 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Prussians,  and  it  was  their  ^^^^ 
coming  on  the  right  and  rear  of  Napoleon  that 
gave  us  the  victory  of  Waterloo.     We  might  have 
held  OTU*  ground,  but  we  never  could  have  advanced 
but  for  the  Prussian  movement.'* 

When,  at  about  8  p.m.,  Wellington  moved 
forward  in  the  final  advance  of  his  army,  it  was  an 
attack,  not  merely  an  advance.*  Adam's  brigade, 
crossing  by  La  Haye  Sainte  to  the  east  of  the 
Charleroi  road,  met  three  formed  battalions  and 
broke  them;  Vandeleur's  and  Vivian's  cavalry 
attacked  and  dispersed  other  bodies  of  the  French ; 
and  the  reason  why  the  pursuit  was  not  kept  up 
longer  by  Wellington,  was  not  solely  that  the 
troops,  who  had  been  fighting  for  ten  hours,  were 
fetigued,  but  also  because  Marshal  Bliicher  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  following  the  enemy 
himself  throughout  the  nightf 

Houssaye  attributes  the  French  retreat  to  "  the 
check  to  the  Middle  Guard,"  the  "irruption  of 
the  Prussians,"  and  the  "forward  march  of 
Wellington."  Rose  also  writes  that  the  French 
"have  always  attributed  their  final  rout  to  the 
timely  and  spirited  advance  of  Vivian's  and  Vande- 
leur's cavalry."  J  Vivian  pursued  till  stopped  by 
Wellington  near  Rossomme. 

*  His  line  was  scattered  and  uneven ;  but  his  casualties  having  been 
15,000  out  of  68^000,  he  probably  had  at  least  40^000  men  able  to 
advance^  if  not  more. 

t  Supplementary  Wellington  Despatches  (1863),  p.  529. 

X  Houssaye,  p.  482 ;  and  Napoleonic  Studies,  by  J.  Holland  Rose 
1904),  p.  289. 
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Jane  18,       On  the  other  hand,  it  was  because  he  saw  the 
^®^*       Prussians  closing  in  force  on  the  French  right  that 
Wellington  (as  he  himself  says)  felt  in  a  position 
to  make  this  attack. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prussians  on  the  French  flank 
endangered  Napoleon's  retreat ;  and  compelled  him 
to  detach  Lobau  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Guard  to 
meet  it,  drawing  these  away  from  Wellington,  as 
Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras  had  kept  Ney's  troops 
away  from  Bliicher  at  Ligny. 

Thus  the  Prussians  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory,  which  their  pursuit  turned  into  disaster. 

Within  the  limited  space  of  a  short  despatch 
Wellington  could  not  duly  notice  many  of  the 
brilliant  actions  performed  by  the  troops ;  but  he 
says,  "The  army  never,  upon  any  occasion,  con- 
ducted itself  better,"  and  a  special  medal  (tibe 
Waterloo  Medal)  was  issued  to  all  ranks  present 
in  the  actions  of  June  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  1815. 

In  connection  with  the  eagles  taken  in  the  battle, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  reference  to 
them  made  by  Wellington  in  his  Waterloo  despatch 
is  made  to  run  thus  in  one  edition  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches*  \  "  I  send  with  this  despatch  8  eagles, 
taken  by  the  troops  in  this  action."  This,  perhaps, 
has  led  to  the  assertion  in  several  works  that  three 
eagles  were  captured,  and  in  some  to  statements 
as  to  how  and  when  three  were  taken ;  although 
in  other  accounts  but  two  eagles  are  alluded  to. 

At  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  two  eagles  only 

*  Despatch  from  Waterloo  of  June  19th,  1916—WelSn^m  JDto- 
patches  (£d.  1862),  vol.  x.  p.  160. 
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are  deposited  in  the  chapel;  and  there  being  an  June  18, 
uncertainty  as  to  what  might  have  become  of  the  ^^^ 
third,  the  writer,  who  was  then  there,  was  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  original  despatch.  In  this  what  is 
written  plainly — in  words,  not  figures — ^is  **two 
eagles,"  and  clearly  the  idea  that  three  were  sent 
arises  merely  from  a  copyist's  or  printer's  error.* 

Some  of  the  arguments  and  counter-arguments 
as  to  the  Waterloo  campaign  have  been  based 
upon  discrepancies  between  copies  of  instructions 
and  orders  as  given  in  various  works.  A  com- 
parison between  the  instructions  for  the  movements 
of  the  army  on  June  15th  (orders  of  5  p.m.  and 
10  p.m.  on  that  day),  as  given  in  Sibome,  App. 
pp.  446,  447,  t  with  those  given  in  the  Wellington 
Despatches fX  will  show  this.  In  the  former  no 
orders  appear  as  sent  out  to  the  2nd  (Clinton's) 
Division  at  5  p.m. ;  in  the  latter  they  are  given.  In 
the  former  no  orders  appear  as  sent  out  to  the 
reserve  in  Brussels  at  10  p.m.;  in  the  latter  they  are 
given, — ^and  so  on ;  and  occasionally,  variations  in 
different  editions  of  one  work  are  found. 

*  Sach  errors  will  occur  occasionally^  in  spite  of  the  care  of  authors, 
copyists,  and  printers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  that  Welling- 
ton says  in  one  letter  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo  began  at  10  a.  m.^ 
and  in  another  at  11  a.m.,  may  have  arisen  from  the  figure  0  in  one 
letter  having  been  written  like,  and  copied  as,  1. 

t  2nd  ed.  (1844),  vol.  i.     Possibly  altered  in  later  editiona. 

X  Ed.  1852,  voL  viii.  p.  142. 
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MOVEMENTS   OF  GROUCHY 

We  hftve  already  said,*  with  regard  to  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo,  that  there  is  no  other  in 
which,  as  to  many  incidents,  more  conflicting 
opinions  have  been,  and  are  still,  expressed ;  and 
we  might  add  that  in  this  campaign  the  remark  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  movements  of  Grouchy 
subsequent  to  June  16th,  1816.  As  carried  out, 
these  movements  affected  little  the  battle  of 
Waterloo — as  those  of  D'Erlon  had  affected  little 
the  battle  of  Ligny ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  them,  because  while  some  writers  have  entirely 
justified  Grouchy's  conduct,  and  exonerated  him 
from  all  blame,  others  have  stigmatised  him  as  a 
traitor,  or  as  incompetent;  and  attributed  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
interpreted,  and  acted  upon,  the  Emperor's  orders. 

*  PageiSa 
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Grouchy  left  the  field  of  Ligny  at  about  2  p.m,  June  17, 
on  June  17th,  1815,  under  instructions  to  pursue  the 
Prussians  and  ascertain  their  movements.  What- 
ever directions  may  have  been  given  to  him  verbally, 
he  certainly  left  under  what  is  termed  the 
"  Bertrand  order  "*  (Appendix  B,  VII.),  which  was 
a  written  one  dictated  by  the  Emperor  to  Marshal 
Bertrand,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Soult,  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff. 

This  order  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis* 
cussion,  that  it  should  be  considered  very  closely 
and  carefully,  and  especially  so  because  it  was  in 
reality  the  only  order  which  Grouchy  received 
between  the  time  he  left  and  the  afternoon  of  June 
18th  t — when  it  had  become  too  late  for  him, 
whatever  course  he  took,  to  reach  the  battlefield 
of  Waterloo  before  nightfall  He  received  it 
before  he  left  Ligny,  and  after  Napoleon  had  heard 
that  a  Prussian  corps  (no  doubt  Thielemann's)  had 
been  seen  at  Gembloux. 

It  directed  Grouchy  to  proceed  to  Gembloux ;  to 
explore  J  in  the  direction  of  Namur  and  Moestricht ; 
to  pursue  the  enemy;  and  to  communicate  with 
Napoleon,  who  was  to  be  at  Quatre  Bras,  by  the 
Namur — Quatre  Bras  road. 

It  was  (the  order  continued)  "  important  to  pene- 
trate into  what  the  enemy  wished  to  do — ^whether 

'"'  It  IB  stated  thftt  for  maay  years  Grouchy  denied  the  receipt  of  the 
Bertrand  order,  asserting  that  he  had  received  none  hat  rerhal  ones 
before  he  set  out  (Ropes^  pp.  208^  355,  etc.).  It  was,  however,  published 
in  1842,  and  has  since  1864  been  acknowledged  in  the  memoirs  of 
Marshal  Grouchy,  by  his  son. 

t  Ropes,  p.  250. 

I  "  Vous  vous  ferez  eclairer,"  are  the  words  used. 
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Jone  17,  to  separate  firom  the  English,  or  to  unite  with  them 
^*       in  order  to  cover  Brussels  and  Liege,  and  try  the 
fate  of  another  battle/*  ♦ 

It  is  clear  that  this  order,  although  it  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  ascertaining  where  the 
Prussians  were  and  their  intentions,  contains  a 
definite  instruction  to  explore  the  roads  to  Namur 
and  Moestricht ;  also  that  it  was  written  by  Napoleon 
without  any  conception  that  Bliicher,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  Prussian  army,  had  fidlen  back  from  the 
field  of  Ligny  upon  Wavre,  by  Tilly  and  Gentinnes 
— ^miles  to  the  west  of  Gembloux,  and  north  of 
where  he  himself  had  dictated  the  Bertrand  order. 

Grouchy  did  not  get  off  from  Ligny,  mainly 
owing  to  Napoleon's  delay  in  giving  him  his  instruc- 
tions, until  about  twelve  hours  after  the  Prussians 
had  commenced  their  retreat ;  and  rain  soon  began 
to  fell  heavily.  Fields  and  country  roads  which, 
even  in  that  low-lying  district,  had  been  compara- 
tively firm  and  hard,  when  the  Prussians  moved  over 
them,  soon  became  almost  impassable  for  the  French, 
and  thus  the  start  which  the  Prussians  had  obtained 
was  in  reality  greater  than  is  fiilly  represented  by 
twelve  hours  of  time.  This  again  illustrates  how 
materially  the  nature  of  this  section  of  the  Belgian 
country  influenced  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

Grouchy,  if  he  wished  to  catch  up  the  retiring 
Prussians  at  all  upon  the  road  to  Moestricht  (which 
also  branches  ofi^  near  Hannut  to  Liege),  or 
Namur,  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  owing  to  the  state 

*  It  18  not  easy  to  nndergtand  bow  a  pomtion  covering  both  these 
points  could  be  taken  up.  Possibly  the  reading  sboold  be  ''  Bmaaeb 
0f  Liege." 
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of  the  country,  it  took  him  till  nightfall  (9  p.m.) —  June  17, 
ue.  seven  hours — ^to  get  to  Grembloux,  being  a  dis-  ^^^^ 
tance  of  about  eight  miles.  From  thence  he  sent 
out  patrols  to  Sauvenieyes  and  Perwez,  on  the  road 
to  Liege  and  Moestricht ;  but  not— and  this  should 
be  noticed — ^towards  the  north-west,  where  the 
Prussians  had  passed  through  Mont  St.  Guibert, 
north  of  Gentinnes.  In  that  direction  he  did  not 
look  for  them  at  alL 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  June  17th,  he  did  not 
ascertain  their  true  line  of  retreat,  and  this  is  the 
first  point  for  which  he  has  been  blamed. 

But  at  Grembloux  he  heard  a  good  deal  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  as  to  the  Prussians. 
Thielemann  had,  as  a  fact,  passed  through  Gem- 
bloux  ;  Billow  through  Sauvenieres  to  the  north  of 
it,  towards  Dion  le  Mont;  Pirch  and  also  some 
small  bodies  of  Prussians  had,  after  Ligny,  been 
seen  on  the  Namur  road.  Incorrect  reports  were 
based  upon  this,  and  as  a  result  Grouchy  wrote 
to  Napoleon  at  10  p.m.  on  the  17th  from  Gembloux 
(Appendix  B,  VIII.),  that,  from  information  re- 
ceived, he  thought  the  Prussians  had  divided  into 
two  columns,  one  of  which  had  taken  the  road  by 
Sart  k  Walhain  to  Wavre,  and  the  other  that  to 
Perwez;  also  that  a  further  column,  with  some 
artillery,  had  retreated  to  Namur. 

**  It  may  perhaps,"  he  writes,  "  be  inferred  from 
this  that  one  portion  of  the  army  is  going  to  join 
Wellington,  and  that  another,  which  is  the  army 
of  Bliicher,  is  retiring  on  Liege."  He  adds  that, 
after  he  had  received  the  reports  of  his  cavalry  that 
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June  17,  night,  he  would  decide  how  to  act.  If  the  bulk  of 
^^^^  the  Prussians  had  fallen  back  on  Wavre  he  would 
follow  them,  ^*  so  that  they  should  not  gain  Brussels, 
and  in  order  to  separate  them  from  Wellington  '* ; 
if  they  had  faUen  back  on  Perwez,  then  he  would 
proceed  there. 

More  than  one  writer  upon  this  campaign  has 
dwelt  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  idea,  to  whieh 
Grouchy  here  gives  expression,  that  he  could, 
by  following  behind  the  Prussians  on  the  road 
to  Wavre,  prevent  their  reaching  Brussels,  or 
interpose  between  them  and  Wellington ;  and  it  has 
been  viewed  as  contrary  to  common  sense  that  he 
could  expect  to  intercept  the  Prussians  on  their 
march  by  pursuing  them  along  a  road  upon  which 
they  had  a  start  equivalent  to  over  twelve  hours  of 
time. 

But  admitting  the  full  force  of  this,  it  is  just  to 
Grouchy  to  consider  the  matter  in  other  lights. 

He  was  at  Gembloux  in  accordance  with 
Napoleon's  order,  and  it  may  be  here  said  that, 
though  he  only  arrived  there  at  nightfall  on  the 
17th,  and  some  have  accused  him  of  want  of 
energy,  there  is  no  proof  that,  with  his  tired  troops,* 
and  under  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  roads 
and  weather,  he  could  have  marched  more  rapidly. 
Being  at  Gembloux,  the  sole  question  for  him  was, 
what  course  could  he  now  best  pursue  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Prussians  reaching  Brussels  or  joining 

*  Grouchy's  commaud  had  been  heavily  engaged  at  Ligny  on  the 
day  previous  to  this  march^  bat  Napoleon  would  not  detach  fresher 
troopa  in  pursuit  of  the  Prassians — such^  for  instance^  as  the  corps  of 
Lobau — ^wishing  to  keep  these  with  him  during  his  operations  against 
Wellington  and  towards  Brussels. 
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Wellington.    There  was  but  small  chance  of  success  Jane  17, 
in  any  case,  but  he  could  not  stand  still,  and  he  had,  ^®^* 
at  some  point  or  other,  to  cross  the  Riv«  Jyyle. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  his  one  prospect 
of  attaining  his  object  was  to  make  immediately 
for  Moustier,*  and  the  passages  over  the  rive?  close 
to  that  point,  and  march  in  the  direction  of  Lasne 
and  St.  Lambert ',  and  it  has  been  also  urged  that 
he  should  have  iseen  move  dearly  that  this  was 
his  prefer  course  because,  by  a  lettar  writt^i  to 
Genaral  Pajol,  at  daybreak  pn  June  16th,  he  shows 
liiat  he  had  then  become  convinced  diat  Blucher's 
army  was  not  meaning  to  retire  towards  Liege,  but 
would  endeavour  to  join  Wellington.t 

It  can  be  seen,  with  the  knowledge  we  have  now 
of  the  intentions  of  Wellington  and  of  Bliicher, 
that  this  would  have  been  his  best  course ;  but  in 
examining  Grouchy's  movements  tibe  following  all- 
important  fact  must  /[constantly  be  kept  in  mind  t 
Grouchy's  impresiaon  no  doubt  was,  as  Napolemi's 
im^ession  had  been,  that  Wellington  would 
probably  not  stand  to  fight  where  he  did,  but  would 
take  up  a  position  further  ncMPtji.  That  this  was 
the  Emperor's  impression  is  to  be  dearly  gatliered 
from  his  letter  to  Ney  on  June  16th  (Appendix  B, 
II.),  in  which  he  evidently  expects  that  th^^  may 
be  but  slight  oppoi^tion  to  Ney's  advance  upon 
Brussels ;  and  states  that  he  wishes  to  arrive  there 
himself  the  following  morning.  His  surprised 
satisfaction  also  on  the  night  of  June  17th,  when 
he  found  that  Wellington  was  in  position  in  his 
fifoqt,  is  fuentioned  by  all  histpri^aas. 

*  See  map  facing  concluding  page  t  Ropes^  p.  251. 

40 
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Jane  17,  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  was  the 
^®^^  original  proposal  of  General  von  Kleist,  commanding 
the  Prussian  army  before  Bliicher  had  joined  it,  * 
that  Wellingtc»i  should,  on  Napoleon's  advance^  fall 
back  behind  Brussds ;  and  that  the  Prussian  army 
should  effect  a  junction  with  his  eoM  of  Brussels, 
Of  course,  when  this  proposal  was  made  the 
circumstances  were  different,  as  the  Prussian  army 
was  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Meuse ;  but  it  is  one 
worth  alluding  to,  because  it  indicates  that  the 
advisability  of  a  joint  position  being  taken  up  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Brussels  was  at  one  time 
entertained.  It  was  a  possible  plan  to  follow 
still. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  Prussians,  in  proceeding  fix>m 
points  near  Wavre  to  join  Wellington  east  of 
Brussels,  would  take  the  direct  Wavre — Brussels 
road,  the  answer  is,  not  necessarily ;  for  to  move 
through  Louvain,  or  some  point  south  of  it  but 
north  of  Wavre,  would  be  safer,  while  Louvain 
also  was  on  the  high  road  of  Prussian  communica- 
tion from  Brussels  to  Liege  and  MGestricht.t 

Now,  had  the  plan  alluded  to  been  adopted^ 
Grouchy  might,  by  at  once  passing  the  Dyle  at 
Wavre,  have  effected  what  he  aimed  at,  though 
the  chance  of  his  being  able  to  do  so  was  not  great ; 
but  in  any  case — and  this  is  the  real  point — ^there 
would  have  been  no  advantage  whatever  in  his 
marching  from  Grcmbloux,  through  the  country 
roads  by  Moustier,  south  of  Wavre. 

*  See  pages  468^  469. 

t  See  Qpera<t(m«<t/^K^fir,  by  Sir  KHamley,  on  thia  head,  ^.18^197. 
Ropes^  pp.  280^  281^  diffen  horn  Hamie/s  views. 
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Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  these  country  roads,  June  vj, 
and  the  chance  of  being  delayed  on  them,  or  at  the  ^^^ 
passages  of  the  Dyle,  by  the  Prussians,  the  distance 
from  Gembloux  to  Moustier  is,  as  the  crow  flies, 
not  three  miles  less  than  from  Grembloux  to  Wavre, 
and  this  last  road  was  good  and  less  intricate. 
There  was,  at  least,  a  possibility  also  that  the 
Prussians  might  have  halted  at  Wavre,  or  would 
delay  there  to  fight  him. 

Grouchy,  at  all  events,  determined  when  at 
Gembloux  to  march  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
not  towards  Moustier,  but  upon  Wavre.  This  is 
another  point  for  which  he  has  been  blamed ;  but 
whether  this  decision  of  his  was  an  absurd  or  wrong 
one,  under  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  must 
hang  a  good  deal  upon  whether  it  was  absurd  to 
imagine  that  Wellington  would  not  stand  so  far 
south  as  Waterloo,  but  would  retire  to  or  even 
behind  Brussels. 

It  will  be  seen  fiirther  on  (page  680),  that 
Napoleon  himself,  writing  to  Grouchy  from  the  field 
of  Waterloo  at  10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  June 
18th,  and  although  he  then  knew  (which  Grouchy 
did  not  know)  that  Wellington  meant  to 
stand  and  fight  there,  still  approved  of  Grouchy 
marching  upon  Wavre.  It  has  been  said  that 
Grouchy,  following  upon  the  track  of  the  Prussians, 
should  have  known  more  than  Napoleon  knew,  or 
could  know,  at  Waterloo,  of  their  intentions ;  but 
we  have  shown  under  what  circumstances  of 
difficulty  Grouchy  was  pursuing  the  Prussians  far 
behind  them. 

Setting    out   from    Gembloux    for. Wavre    at 
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Jano  IB,  between  6  and  7  a.m.,*  aad  having  arrived  at  Sart 
1815  1^  Walhain,  Grouchy  vno^e  from  thenee  to  Napoleon 
at  11  a.m.  the  letter  given  m  Appendix  B,  IX. 

In  this  he  reports  that  three  Pmsstan  eorps  were 
said  to  have  passed  through  that  place>  some 
making  for  the  plain  of  L#a  Chyse,  whieli  lies  about 
eight  miles  or  so  n<MUi-east  of  Wavre,  near  the 
road  to  Louvain.  He  adds  that  he  hopes  to  readi 
Wavre  in  the  evening,  and  tihus,  he  oootiaues, "  find 
mysdf  between  Wellington,  whom  I  presume  to 
be  retreating  helbre  Your  Majec^,  and  the  Prassiaa 
army.** 

Fcom  tihtis  it  may  lie  infeired  fJiat  he  then 
eo9%ceived  that  the  Prusskns  were  raakiag  for 
Lfouvain,  or  between  that  and  Brussels  f ;  ^said 
although  we  now  know  how  incorrect  t^  idea  wns, 
yet  what  has  been  already  said  ieAiows  that  there  was 
at  least  the  possibility  that  tbey  were  doing  soi, 
and  in  that  event  there  were  good  giiounds  w4iy 
be  €hould  march  on  to  Wa^vre.  When  at  :Sart  k 
Walhain,  or  at  Walhain,  J  a  villa^  to  ihe  west  of 
it,  -he  and  bis  staff  heasd  the  i^amnon  of  Wateiloo ; 
and  he  was  kiformed,  at  about  the  same  time,  4liat 
a  €trong  Prussiaai  force  held  Wavre  «6  a  rearguard. 

He  was  now  much  perplexed  as  to  the  line  4ji 
action  to  adopt  There  was  certainly  moopc  reason 
thaa  before  to  believe  l^at  a  4ecii^ve  battie  .might 

*  Possibly  he  might  have  got  off  earlier^  and  shonld  have  .done  so ; 
hat  his  troops  were  fatigued  hy  their  exertions  of  the  previous  days. 

t  Billow  having  moved  to  Dion  le  Mont  might  have  ^ven  daae  to  tiiis 
idea.  The  information  that  the  Prussians  were  at  Xa  XJt^^  ikDpeara  to 
have  heen  imparted  to  Grouchy  by  a  retired  French  officer  (aee 
Houssaye^  pp.  388,  889). 

it  Rofee-oQiltends  that 'lA;  was  at  W^IhaiB. 
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be  going  on  in  the  direction  of  the  gun&  Some  June  is, 
of  his  staff  were  in  favour  of  m wching  towards  the 
sound  of  the  cannonade,  but  others  were  opposed 
to  it,  on  account  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the 
interrening  country:  there  was  also  no  certainty 
that  the  firing  did  not  proceed  from  Wellinghnx's 
rearguard,  covering  the  retreat  to  Brussels  and 
pvessed  by  Napoleon. 

GfOtichy  decided  to  press  on  to  Wavre*  This 
is  another  point  for  which  he  has  been  most 
severely  blamed ;  and  because  he  did  not,  at  this 
juncture,  proceed  towards  the  sound  of  the  guns, 
in  the  direction  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  has 
been,  by  some,  held  responsible  for  Napoleon's 
defeat,  and  practically  accused  of  treason.  In 
justification  of  this  decision  he  has  stated  that  he 
felt  certain  that  he  could  not  arrive  where  the 
firing  was  going  on  in  time  to  be  of  any  service  to 
Napoleon  there — an  opinion  in  which  many  others 
consider  that  he  was  right  * ;  and  therefore  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  march  to  attack  the  Prussians 
where  he  believed  he  could  reach  them — ie.  at 
Wavre. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  sound  general  principle  that^ 
when  one  force  is  endeavouring  to  join  another  in 
order  to  aid  it  in  battle  against  a  common  enemy, 
it  should  march  to  the  sound  of  the  guns  which 
marks  the  position  where  the  battle  is  being  waged; 
it  is  usually  the  bold  and  proper  course  to  take. 
But  Grouchy's  situation  was  exceptional:  he  was 
not  marching  to  join  Napoleon ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  ordered  away  by  him  to  reach  and 

*  See  page  632. 
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Jnneid-  fight  the  Prussians:    he  was   not,  in    takipg   a 
^•'^®^*  direction  from  the  guns,  shirking  battle;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  marching  to  attack  the  Prussians, 
as  he  did  at  Wavre, 

From  Walhain  to  Wavre  is  ten  miles ;  and  as 
Grouchy  drew  near  at  about  4  p.m.,*  Thielemann, 
who  had  retired  to~  Wavre  ftom  La  Baxaque^ 
defended  the  bridges  over  the  rivor.  This  brought 
on  what  is  occasionally  termed  the  ''Battle  of 
Wavre,**  and  by  some  the — 

COMBATS  OF  WAVBE 
June  18th  and  19<&,  1816 

The  French  numbered  in  these  combats  about 
82,000,  the  Prussians  under  16,000,  and  the 
contest  was  fierce.  On  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  June  18th  the  French  were  repulsed  eleven 
times  in  their  eflforts  to  carry  the  bridges.  On 
the  19th  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  left  bank  of 
the  Dyle;  and,  after  hard  fighting,  Thiel^nann 
was  forced  back  along  the  road  to  Louvain,  halting 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  at  St  Achtenrode, 
Grouchy  piursuing  him.  y,  r 

At  about  11  a.m.  on  June  it^  Grouchy  was 
informed  by  a  despatch  from  Napoleon  of  the 
destruction  of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo.  He 
then  acted  with  much  decision,  marching  at  once 
for  Namur,  which  he  occupied.  The  Prussian 
corps    of   Pirch   I.,  which,   after  Waterloo,  had 

*  Thia  is  the  hoar  givea  hj  Ropes.  Houssaye  SKja,  '*  between 
3.30  and  4  p.in./'  pp.  266,  447.  So  do  the  Grouchy  memoirs.  Sea 
note  also  on  next  page.    Some  aoeonnts  make  its  receipt  earlier. 
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mardied  to  cut  him  off,  assaulted  the  town,  and  June  i8- 

21    1815 

lost,  in  an  attempt  to  cany  it,   1,500  men;  but    ' 
Grouchy  made    good    his    retreat,    and    reached 
France,  at  Givet,  on  June  21st. 

Thus  ended  the  operations  of  Grouchy ;  and  it 
may  be  repeated  here  that  it  will  assist  any  one 
towards  their  just  consideration  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was,  up  to  the  moment  when  he  was  about 
to  attack  Thielemann  at  Wavre,  acting  solely 
upon  the  order  (Appendix  B,  VII.)  termed  the 
**Bertrand  order,"  under  which  he  had  set  out 
from  Ligny;  and  that  Wellington's  intention  to 
give  battle  at  Waterloo  was  not  known  to  him. 

But  we  should  add,  before  making  more  com- 
ments upon  Grouchy's  movements,  that  as  he  was 
about  to  attack  Thielemann  at  Wavre  on  June  18th, 
he  received  a  letter*  from  Soult  (Appendix  B, 
X.),  written  by  Napoleon's  order,  which  is  of 
some  interest  in  association  with  his  movements, 
though  it  Apparently  did  not  influence  them.  It 
was  written  from  the  farm  of  CaiUou,  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  at  10  a.m.  on  June  18th,  and 
in  it  Soult  says  that  information  had  been 
received  that  a  fairly  strong  column  of  Prussians 
had  retired  after  the  battle  of  Ligny  by  Gentinnes 
upon  Wavre,  distinct  from  any  columns  which 
Grouchy  had  mentioned  in  his  letter  from  Gembloux 
of  10  p.m.  on  June  17th  (Appendix  B,  IX.),  the 
receipt  of  which  letter  he  acknowledges.  This  is 
the  first  intimation  we  have  that  the  French  had 

*  Zenowicz^  the  bearer,  says  that  he  handed  this  to  Grouchy  at 
between  3.30  and  4  p.m. 
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become  aware  that  any  of  the  Prussians  had  retired 
m  this  direction. 

Soult  further  says,  ''His  Majesty  desires  that 
you  direct  your  movements  upon  Waxrre  in  order 
to  draw  near  us,  and  connect  our  communications, 
driving  before  you  the  Prussiaa  corps  which  have 
taken  that  dkection,  and  may  have  halted  at 
Wavre,  where  you  should  arrive  as  soon  as  possible." 
This  letter  shows  that  Soult»  and  it  may  be 
assumed  Napoleon  also,  in  whose  name  he  wrote, 
thought  at  10  a.m«  on  the  18th,  with  Grouchy, 
that  his  proper  course  of  action  was  to  press 
on  to  Wavre ;  and  this^  although  Napoleon  then 
knew  what  Grouchy  did  not,  that  part  of  the 
Prussian  army  had^  after  Ligny,  retired  by 
Gentinnes,  and  that  he  (Napoleon)  was  about  to 
attack  Wellington,  who  was  in  position  in  his  front 

Grouchy,  when  he  received  this  letter  (or  order, 
or  instruction,  whichever  it  may  be  termed),  just  as 
he  was  about  to  attack  Thielemann,  must  have  felt 
that,  in  acting  as  he  had  done,  he  had  anticipated 
the  Emperor's  wishes;  and  that,  had  he  taken 
another  course,  he  would  have  acted  at  variance 
with  them. 

Subsequently  he  received  a  further  letter  from 
Napoleon  (Appendix  B,  XI.)  written  from  the  field 
of  Waterloo  at  1  p.m«  on  June  18th,  directing 
him  to  manoeuvre  towards  him,  and  fall  upon  the 
corps  of  Billow,  which  had  then  be^i  perceived 
upon  the  heights  of  St.  Lambert ;  but  this  did  not 
reach  him  until  between  6  and  7  p.m.,  too  late  for 
him  to  act  upon  it  with  any  effect* 

*  Ropes,  p.  271. 
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COMMENTS 

It  can  be  seen  that  what  led  chiefly  to  the  non- 
success  of  Grouchy's  movements  was  that  he 
was  despatched  from  the  field  of  Ligny  too  late^ 
under  dijSiculties  of  bad  roads  and  bad  weather, 
and  under  a  false  impression  as  to  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  Prussians.  Next  to  this,  that  he 
did  not,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  or  early  on 
tibe  18th,  reconnoitre  westward  £rom  Gembloux^ 
as  well  as  towards  Namur^  Moestricht,  and 
Iiege« 

Whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  order  under 
which  he  acted  (the  Bertrand  order,  Appendix  B| 
VII.),  he  should  unquestionably  have  done  so,  or 
might  clearly  have  been  expected  to  do  so,  is  a 
point  upon  which,  for  now  over  sixty  years,* 
historians  of  repute,  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  have 
continued  to  differ. 

Putting  everything  else  aside,  what  does  this 
imply,  except  that  the  order  dictated  to  Marshal 
Bertrand  might  reasonably  at  all  events  be  inter- 
preted in  the  way  which  Grouchy  did  interpret  it. 
Had  there  been  any  idea  that  the  Prussians  might 
have  retired  from  Ligny,  by  Tilly  and  Gentinnes, 
as  they  had,  why  should  Grouchy  have  been 
ordered  to  G^mbloux  at  all?  Gembloux  was 
altogether  away  from  this  line.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  at  first  no  such  idea. 

It  is  clear  that  the  dominant  thought  throughout 
the  order  is  that  the  Prussians  would  be  found  in 
the  direction  of  Namur  or  Moestricht,  and  that  by 

*  llie  fiill  Bertrand  order  VM  published  in  1848. 
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exploring  those  roads  he  would  ascertain  their 
intentions-  Of  course,  Grouchy's  discretion  to  re- 
connoitre other  rpads  was  not  shut  out,  and  he 
might  have  reconnoitred  that  through  Gaatinnes 
and  Mont  St.  Guibert,  though  his  troops  ware 
tired  and  the  weather  bad.  It  is  true  also  that 
a  man  of  great  intuitive  grasp  and  exceptional 
energy  might  possibly  have  ascertained  the  move- 
ments of  the  Prussians  with  greater  correctness 
than  Grouchy ;  but  more  it  seems  un&ir  to  say. 

As  to  the  decision  of  Grouchy,  on  hearing  at 
Walhaui  (at  11  a.m.  on  June  18th)  the  cannon  of 
Waterloo,  not  to  march  in  that  direction,  we  must 
touch  upon  what  were  then  the  chances  of  his 
bemg  able  to  eflfect  anything  at  Waterloa 

Respecting  this,  authorities  materially  differ. 
Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy  holds  that,  owing  to 
the  intricacy  and  state  of  the  roads,  as  well 
as  the  opposition  he  would  almost  certainly 
have  met  with  from  Thielemann,  who  was 
aware  of  his  vicinity,  he  could  have  effected 
littie  or  nothing.  Wellington  is  stated  to  have 
expressed  the  same  opinion.* 

Ropes,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  view  that 
he  might  have  been  of  service,  t 

Having  closely  considered  roads,  time,  and 
distance,  he  believes  that,  had  Grouchy  sent  Pajol's 

*  Diary  of  tlie  Hon.  J.  H.  Stanhq^^e— quoted  by  Sir  F.  Maiirice  in 
paper  upon  Waterloo,  United  Service  Magaxinef  September,  1890. 
Wellington's  opinion  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  amount  of 
time  which  the  Prussians  took  to  reach  the  field  of  Waterloo  &om 
Wavre—A  point  much  closer  to  it  than  Walhain  is ;  but  some  writan 
regard  this  time  as  having  been  excessive. 

t  Ropes,  pp.  279  et  teq,,  and  dd9. 
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cavalry  and  a  division  of  infantry  to  threaten 
Thielemann  at  Wavre,  and  taken  himself  the  high 
road  to  Wavre  as  far  as  La  Baraque  (so  as  to  avoid 
the  intricate  ground  by  Mont  St.  Guibert)  he 
could  then,  without  much  difficulty,  have  crossed 
the  Dyle  at  Moustier  by  4  p.m.,  at  which  hour 
Billow's  corps  was  part  in  the  wood  of  Paris,  near 
Frischermont,  and  part  between  Lasne  and  St 
Lambert  Grouchy  could  then,  he  thinks,  although 
he  would  have  been  far  outnumbered  by  the 
Fnissians,  have  so  delayed  their  advance  that  they 
would  not  have  carried  Planchenoit  before  dark. 

If  this  view  is  correct  it  would  mainly  show  that, 
had  Grouchy  been  aware  of  the  situation  of  the 
Prussfans,  of  the  bridges  they  held  over  the  Dyle, 
of  the  intention  of  Wellington  to  stand  at  Waterloo, 
and  of  the  comparative  character  of  the  various 
country  roads  leading  to  these  bridges,  he  could, 
had  he  marched  without  hesitation,  have  delayed 
the  Prussian  attack  on  Planchenoit  He  was  not, 
we  know,  in  possession  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  act  thus  promptly,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
presumed  that  he  would,  had  he  moved  upon 
Moustier,  have  advanced  slowly,  reconnoitring  the 
coimtry,  as  Billow  had  done.  Moustier  is  some 
miles  from  the  wood  of  Paris,  or  Lasne ;  and  it  must 
in  consequence  ^be  most  uncertain  whether  his 
appearance  upon  the  field,  at  the  horn*  he  really 
would  have  reached  it,  could  have  effected  much  * 
With  respect  to  the  charge  that  Grouchy  could 
have  prevented  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 

*  Charras  considers  that  it  would  only  have  involved  him  m  the 
French  rout  of  Waterloo. 
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a  very  recent  Fr^ieh  writer  on  this  campaigB  says 
that  to  blame  him  for  this  defeat  i»  '^  one  of  the 
greatest  iniquities  of  history."* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  letter 
written  by  Napoleon  to  Grouchy  (Appendix  B,  X.) 
on  June  18th  at  10  a.m.  from  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
that  although  that  letter  did  not  reach  Grouchy  id 
time  to  allow  of  his  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle 
at  Waterloo,t  still  it  has  been  discussed  by  more 
than  one  writer  as  if  it  had  done  so ;  and  that  he 
had  disregarded  Napoleon's  desire,  expressed  in 
it,  that  while  moving  to  Wavre  he  should  do  it 
by  a  road  nearer  to  him  than  the  one  he  took 

Sir  James  Shaw-Kennedy  considers  |  that  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  this  letter^  to  the  effect  that  while 
moving  upon  Wavre  Grouchy  should  keep  towards, 
and  in  close  communication  with,  the  Emperor, 
'*  have  been  absurdly  construed  into  an  instruction 
to  march  towards  Napoleon,  while  they  simply  and 
clearly  meant  that  he  should  keep  up  his  communi- 
cation with  him  by  patrols,  as  was  evidently  proper ; 
and  by  no  possible  perversity  of  construction  will 
it  bear  the  other  meaning."  This  is  the  view  of  a 
soldier  who  both  served  in  the  campaign,  and  who 
wrote  in  1865,  after  many  works  discussing  the 
operations  of  Grouchy  had  been  published. 

Houssaye  also  writes §:  "Napoleon,  blinded  as 
Grouchy  was,  imagined  that  the  Prussians  were 

*  La  crkiquB  tie  la  Oampagne  di  1815^  pa,t  Lieut-CoL  A.  Groiiard 
(1904),  p.  204. 
t  See  notes  to  pages  628,  629. 
t  Note9  on  the  Batik  of  Waterloo,  p.  162. 
$  Houssaye,  p.  181. 
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going  to  halt  at  Wa\Te,  or  that  they  would  make 
for  Brussels,  and  not  for  Mont  St.  Jean.  .  .  . 
Ingaiious  effOTts  have  been  made  to  read  more  into 
this  letter  [Appendix  B,  X.]  than  it  ever  meant — 
viz.  an  order  to  Grouchy  to  manoeuvre  upon  his 
left,  so  as  to  draw  nearer  to  the  bulk  of  tiie  French 
army.  The  Emperor  does  say,  ^  in  order  that  you 
may  draw  closer  to  us^;  but  it  is  dbvious  that,  in 
marching  from  Gembioux  to  Wavre,  Grouchy 
must  draw  nearer  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Emperor,  at  10  in  the  morning  [of  the  IStJi], 
neiHier  summoned  Grouchy  to  his  battlefield  nor 
expected  him  to  appear  there.'* 

It  has  been  <x)ntended  that  he  did  expect  him  on 
liie  field,  and  gave  orders  to  Baron  Marbot  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  to  patrol  towards  Moustier, 
to  look  out  for  him;  but  it  is  not  generally 
accepted  that  to  watch  for  Grouchy  was  the 
object  of  the  orders  to  Marbot  * ;  neither  is  it,  as 
Houssaye  asserts,  to  be  gathered  from  Napoleon's 
letter  of  10  a.m,  on  June  18th  (Appendix  B,  IX.) 
that  he  then  expected  him  vid  Moustier. 

TVE  MARCH  XO  1?AJ^S 

Alliiough  the  battle  of  Wavre  and  the  reteeat 
of  Grouchy  closed  the  militwy  operations  in 
Bdgium,  and  iStie  canqpaign  of  1^15  was  decided 
upon  the  field  of  Waterloo,  hostilities  did  not  cease 
immediately  after  that  battle. 

It  was   n^eessary  to    prevent  Napoleon  from 

*  HousBs^^  pp.  *181  aad  407* 
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Jnne  19- regaining  his  power ;  to  place  in  other  hands  the 

^'  ^^^^  supreme  authority  in  France ;  and  to  exact  from 

the  French  nation,  which  had  welcomed  his  return 

from  Elba,  compensation  for  the  bloodshed  and 

heavy  expense  which  this  had  entailed  upon  Europe. 

To  this  end,  the  armies  of  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  at  once  entered  France,  and  marched  upon 
Paris ;  while  those  of  the  other  European  Powers 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
began  also  to  pour  across  the  Frendi  border  at 
several  points. 

On  June  10th,  1815,  Bliicher  was  at  Gosselies, 
and  Ziethen  at  CharleroL  On  the  20th  they  were 
across  the  French  frontier,  the  corps  of  Pirch  I. 
having  been  detached  (but  unsuccessfully,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned)  *  to  endeavour  to  cut  off 
Grouchy  retreating  from  Wavre.  Wellington  was 
at  Nivelles,  and  the  army,  mardbdng  by  Mons  and 
Binche,  entered  France  at  and  west  of  Malplaquet. 

The  dispersed  troops  of  Napoleon's  beaten  army 
had  now  begun  to  get  together  again  at  Avesnes 
and  Philippeville,  and  on  the  22nd  some  20,000  had 
collected  at  Laon,  where  the  corps  of  Grouchy  was 
soon  to  join  them. 

On  June  28rd  Wellington  was  at  Cateau 
Cambresis,  and  Bliicher  at  Catillon-sur-Sambre ; 
at  which  last  place  they  met  together  to  concert 
further  operations. 

It  now  became  a  question  for  decision  whether 
to  turn  aside  towards  Laon,  and  attack  the  rallied 
French  troops  in  that  direction,  over  whcnati  Soult 
had  assumed  chidf  command ;  or  to  pass  them  by, 

*  Pa|re639. 
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and,  crossing  the  Oise  below  its  confluence  with  June  24- 
the  Aisne,  inteipose  between  them  and  Paris.  ' 

It  was  determined  to  follow  the  latter  course, 
leaving  in  rear  a  considerable  force  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  blockade  the  frontier  fortresses 
frt>m  the  Scheldt  eastwards,  and  trusting  to  the 
probability  that,  with  the  armies  of  the  Coalition 
threatening  France  at  so  many  points,  the  rallied 
troops  of  Napoleon  would  not  act  with  any  energy 
on  the  offensive. 

On  the  night  of  June  24th  Cambray  was  carried 
by  escalade  by  the  4th  Division  (Colville),  with  a 
loss  of  85  men;  and  on  this  day  a  message  was 
received  from  the  governor  of  Valenciennes  that 
Napoleon  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  re- 
questing that,  as  a  provisional  Government  had  been 
formed,  there  might  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

Sut  the  onward  march  of  the  Allies  was  not 
stayed  on  this  account.  Wellington  on  the  right, 
and  Bliicher  on  the  left,  they  moved  towards  Paris. 
Peronne  was  stormed  by  the  1st  Division  (the 
Guards),  and  Ham  taken  by  the  Prussians. 

By  June  26th  Soult  and  Grouchy  had  moved  to 
Soissons,  Wellington  was  at  Mattignies,  and  the 
Prussians  at  Noy  on. 

Grouchy  had  sent  D'Erlon  to  occupy  the  bridge 
over  the  Oise  at  Compiegne ;  but  Ziethen,  by  a 
forced  march,  forestalled  him  at  that  point  Then 
Grouchy,  with  Vandamme's  corps,  occupied  Villers 
Cotterets,  where  his  rear-guard  on  the  28th  had  an 
action  with  the  Prussians,  losing  many  prisoners. 
Eventually  Grouchy,  with  the  remains  of  D'Brlon's 
and  Reille's  corps,  falling  back  by  Nanteuil  and  Le 
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Jnnaftd,  BouFffet,  reached  Paris  on  June  29tfa.  On  tiiis 
day  the  advanced  guard  of  Wellington  was  at 
Senlis,  and  his  headquarters  west  of  Noyon: 
Bliicher  being  more  forward  at  Gonesse,*  near 
St.  Denis,  whence  he  seized  Aubervilliers,  an 
outpost  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 

On  the  evening  of  June  29th  Wellington  again 
conferred  personally  with  Bliicher. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  allude  briefly 
to  the  political  events  which  had  occurred  in 
Paris  fa^ween  June  21st,  when  Napoleon  re- 
^itered  the  capital,  and  June  29tfa,  when 
Wellington  and  Bliichar  arrived  foelbre  its  walls. 
Napoleon,  who  had  at  first  hoped  that  the  Frendi 
nation  would  continue  him  in  power,  had  to 
experience  the  bitter  truth  that  a  crown  whieh  rests 
mainly  on  military  success  must  foe  maintained  by 
it.  For  the  tliird  time  he  had  returned  to  Paris, 
leaving  behind  him  a  defeated  army — viz.  after 
the  retreat  from  Moscow  in  1612,  aftar  Leipi^c  in 
1818,  and  now  after  Waterloo  in  1615. 

The  representatives  of  the  French  nati<m  were  in 
no  mood  at  the  moment  to  trust  the  fiEtte  o(  the 
country  further  to  his  hands ;  an(|  knew  also  that 
the  Powers  of  Europe  would  make  no  peace  witli 
France,  while  he  remained  at  her  head. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies — the  chief  <^cial 
body  now  existing  in  Paris — gave  him  one  hour  ia 
which  to  send  in  his  abdication ;  on  failure  to  do 
whidi  his  deposition  would  be  declared. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  what  the   fedinff  of 

*  Bee  fiiiviron9  of  Paris,  on  map  ftciog  page  646L 
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Napoleon    must    haVe    beeii    otl    receiving    thiSjimeM 
ultinlatumi    For  a  motneUt  hfe  is  sttid  to  have  ^^^^ 
hesitated  whether  to   dissolve  the  Chaknber    hy 
military  force,  with  the  aid  of  his  troops  in  Paris, 
or  to  obey  its  decision ;  but  in  the  end  he  yielded 
and  abdicated^ 

The  Chamber  would  not  directly  recognise  his 
son  as  his  suc^essor^  though  they  did  so  to  a 
qualified  extent;  and  in  reality  the  days  of  the 
]^im  Elnpfa*  were  numbered. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  of  Wellington  and 
Bliidher^  at  the  very  gates  Of  Paris,  the  AustriartS, 
Russians^  Germans,  Pledmontese,  and  Spaniards 
were  invading  France  $  and^  by  the  middle  of  July, 
1815,  800,000  men  of  the  armies  of  the  Coftlition 
were  on  French  territory,  quartered  upon  its 
inhabitants^ 

In  did  not  in  truth  rest  witii  the  Chamber  to 
nominate  a  successor  to  Napoleon  on  the  throne, 
for  the  Allies,  althou^  anxioui  in  the  interests  of 
tranquillity  to  consult  the  Wishes  of  the  French 
nation^  were  yet  det^mined  to  insist  on  that 
succession  which  would  o£t)^r  to  Europe  the  best 
guarantee  for  a  lasting  peace ;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Wellington  this  peace  would  most  probably  be 
secured  in  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII^  who 
had  now  left  Ghent  and  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris, 

On  June  29th  the  Commiissioners  sent  from  the 
Chamber  were  informed  thAt  a  suspension  of  HJlftts 
would  be  sanctioned  solely  on  the  condition  that 
the  French  regular  troops  marched  out  of  Paris 

41 
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June  30-  and  retired  behind  the  River  Loire,*  leaving  the 
July  1,    National  Guard  to  hold  the  city  until  King  Louis 
XVIII.  should  order  otherwise. 

Pending  a  reply  to  the  conditions  offered,  the 
Allies  continued  their  military  operations,  Kiicher^ 
for  his  part,  being  much  disinclined  to  grant  any 
terms,  short  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Paris  and  the  army. 

Wellington  and  he,  being  now  in  front  of  Paris, 
on  the  north  side,  had  to  determine  whether  to  (1) 
attempt  to  carry  the  northern  defences  of  the  city,  or 
(2)  cross  the  Seine  to  the  south  side.  The  northern 
defences,  from  Charenton,  above  Paris,  to  St.  Denis 
below  it,  were  formidably  strong,  and  to  man  them 
70,000  regular  troops  of  various  descriptions  were 
available,  in  addition  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
southern  side  of  the  city  was,  however,  almost  open. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  Prussians 
should  cross  the  Seine ;  but  this  operation  involved 
some  risk,  as  not  only  might  the  French  ob- 
stinately defend  the  bridges  over  the  river,  but  the 
Prussian  army,  when  across  it,  would  be  divided 
by  the  broad  and  winding  Seine  from  that  of 
Wellington. 

To  lessen  the  chance  of  the  Allied  intentions 
being  discovered,  Thielemann  and  Ziethen  marched 
at  night  towards  St.  Germains,  and  a  bridge 
below  it  at  Maisons,  which  the  French  had  left 
undestroyed,  and  here  the  passage  of  the  Seine 
was  safdy  effected  on  June  80th;  on  July  1st 
BUlow  followed,  and  Wellington,  having  relieved 

*  South  of  Paris.    See  map  faciiig  page  468. 
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Billow,  took  up  a  position  towards  Bondy.     Some  Joiy  2-7, 
French   cavalry  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine  ^^^^ 
came  into  collision  with  the  Prussian  cavalry  near 
Versailles,  and  the  Prussian  loss  was  here  rather 
severe,  two  squadrons  of  Hussars  being  cut  up ; 
but  beyond  this,  little  opposition  was  made. 

On  July  2rid  Bliicher  moved  to  Versailles^ 
pushing  on  from  thence  towards  St.  Cloud,  and 
Wellington  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Seine  at 
Argenteuil,  thus  establishing  better  communica- 
tion with  Bliicher.  The  Prussian  army  now 
stretched  from  Plessis- Piquet  to  Meudon  and  Les 
Molineaux,  with  advanced  posts  at  Catillon  and 
Issy,  air.d  a  reserve  at  Versailles. 

On  July  8rd  Vandamme  attacked  the  Prussians 
at  Issy,  and  there  was  some  loss  on  both  sides, 
but  this  was  the  last  encounter  of  the  campai^rn, 
A  suspension  of  arms  was  upon  this  day  agreed 
upon  at  St  Cloud,  between  Commissioners  repre- 
senting the  French  and  the  Allies.  It  is  termed 
"The  Convention  of  Paris,"  and  was  signed  by 
Wellington,  Bliicher,  and  Marshal  Davoust. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  convention  were 
that  the  French  army  should,  within  eight  days, 
withdraw  to  the  south  of  the  River  Loire,  and 
that  Paris  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies.  This  secured  to  the  latter  the  power  of 
exacting  such  securities  for  fiitiu-e  peace  as  they 
deemed  essential. 

Between  July  4th  and  6th  the  French  army 
marched  out  of  Paris  towards  the  Loire;  on 
the  7th  the  Allies  took  possession  of  the  city  j 
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/diys-*    and   on  the  8th   Louis  XVIII.   re-entered  the 
14, 1816  Tuilleries,  and  was  restored  to  the  French  throne. 

Napoleon,  while  the  Allied  were  3ret  at  some 
distance  from  Paris»  had  left  the  capital  for 
Malmaisotti  a  oountrjr  house  about  seven  miles 
distant  from  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

On  July  2nd  he  set  out  for  Rocheforti*  where 
on  July  I4th,  as  he  was  about  to  be  arrested 
by  the  Bourbon  Government,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  Captain  Maitland^  oomnumding  H.M.S. 
Seller ophon,  off  that  port 

Subsequently,  by  decision  of  the  Alhed  Powers, 
he  was  conveyed  to  St  Helena,  where  he  landed 
on  October  16th,  18l£,  and  remained  until  his 
death  on  May  fith,  1821,  his  body^  in  1840,  b^g 
removed  to  Paris,  where  it  was  re-interred  under 
the  dome  of  the  Invalidesi 

By  the  conditions  of  peace,  afterwards  ratified 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris^  signed  in  November, 
181051  the  French  frontiers  were  limited  to  those  of 
the  year  1790,  and  a  large  indemnity  was  required 
from  France«t  While  the  rest  of  the  troops 
returned  to  their  respective  countries,  an  Army  of 
Occupation,  numbering  150,000  men  (of  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  command  of  which  was  conferred  upon 
tHe  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  to  occupy  the  French 
frontier  for  five  years,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the 

*  We6t  coast  of  l^'rance^  between  tlie  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 

t  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  frAtioa,  of  ahoiit  thirtjr 
million  ponnds  sterling,  with  the  I'estoratiita  of  the  troris  of  art  Which 
Napoleon  liad  removed  from  the  cities  of  Europe. 

t  Thirty  thousana  trofn  eacli  of  the  tout  great  Pow6l«,  and  fitM  the 
minor  Genuan  states. 
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French  Government.  Ultimately,  under  the  C  on-  c^l- 
vention  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  October  9th,  1818,  ^^^^^ 
the  Allied  troops  farming  the  Army  of  Occupation 
were  withdrawn  after  three  years,  and  on  Noveinber 
80th,  1818,  they  evacuated  French  territory*  For 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo  Wellington  was  created 
Prince  of  Wat«loo  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlniuis,* 

After  peace  had  been  made  under  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  it  was  deemed  essential  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  Louis  XVIII,  to  bring  to  trial 
some  of  the  most  prominent  gf  those  in  high 
oflScial  position  who,  upon  Napoleon's  escape 
from  Elba,  had  betrayed  the  trust  confided  to 
them  by  the  King  and  joined  him, 

Ney  was  one  pf  these.  He  had  voluntarily 
entered  the  service  pf  King  Louis,  and  had  beun 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  sent  to  oppose 
Napoleon  on  his  entry  into  France.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  him  back  to  Paris 
in  chains  (or  in  a  cage) ;  but  in  the  end,  finding 
that  his  troops  were  determined  to  join  the 
Emperor's  standard,  he  did  so  likewise* 

His  treason,  therefore!  was  clear;  and  having 
been  arraigned  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death, 

On  December  6tb,  1815,  he  was  shot  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  Labedoyere  wa.s  also 
executed,  and  Lavalette  was  sentenced  to  deuth, 
but  escaped  by  contriving  to  change  clptlies  in 
prison  with  his  wife. 

There  is  no  more  tragic  history  than  that   of 

*  He  had  also  conferred  upon  him  at  Tariaoa  |iii|f)l  tbe  Garter ^  and 
the  high  orders  of  almost  all  the  European  Powers. 
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Oct-  Ney  during  the  last  nine  months  of  1816,  The 
^''  temptation  to  which  he  succumbed  was  great,  and 
carried  away  others,  though  not  all,  as  it  did  him.* 
From  the  time  he  yielded  fortune  apparently  de- 
serted him ;  the  failure  of  Napoleon's  plans  was, 
by  many,  laid  upon  his  shouldars ;  and,  in  the  end, 
he  was  condenmed  and  put  to  death  by  his  own 
countrjrmen,  though  he  had  so  largely  contributed, 
on  a  score  of  battlefields,  to  the  triumph  of  the 
French  arms. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  question  of  his 
treason  and  of  its  marked  character. 

Wellington  has  been  occasionally  blamed  for 
not  having  interfered  officially  to  prevent  his  exe- 
cution ;  but  sympathy  with  Ney's  heroic  conduct 
as  a  soldier  tends,  perhaps,  to  blind  some  to 
Wellington's  position,  its  duties,  and  its  limits. 

In  that  position  he  had  no  standpoint  from 
which  to  concern  himself  with  Ney's  sentence. 
The  King  of  France  was  now  an  independent 
sovereign ;  and  Wellington,  commanding  the 
bayonets  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  had 
to  bear  this  in  mind :  the  more  so  as  his  inter- 
ference in  French  affairs  had  become,  it  is  said, 
somewhat  unwelcome  to  the  King. 

What  he  could  fittingly  do  privately  he  is  stated 
to  have  done ;  but  having  been  met  by  a  refrisal  of 
the  King's  ministers  to  advise  the  King  to  show 
clemency  to  Ney,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  properly 
act  further,  and  that  to  do  so  would  have  been  an 

*  Marshal  Macdonald  was  one,  among  others,  who  reidsted  it ;  and 
who,  though  a  strong  Napoleonist,  would  not  hreak  his  allegianeai 
once  iciven,  to  the  King. 
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undue  official  interference  between  the  Eang  and 
his  ministry,  as  well  as  useless. 

COMMENTS 

We  need  comment  little  upon  the  operations 
connected  with  the  march  to  Paris.  They  were 
Steadily  and  firmly  carried  out,  and  involved,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  reduction  of  more  than  one  fortress 
and  some  loss  of  life. 

On  certain  occasions,  also,  the  situation  called 
for  the  exercise  of  much  decision  and  military 
judgment  as  to  the  course  to  he  piu^ued. 

One  of  these  was  when,  on  June  28rd,  1815, 
Bliicher  and  Wellington  had  to  determine,  at 
Catillon-sur-Samhre,  whether  to  turn  aside  to 
attack  and  disperse  the  rallied  French  army  under 
Soult,  or  to  march  on,  without  doing  so,  to  Paris. 
Another  was  when,  on  reaching  Paris,  they  had 
to  decide  whether  to  attack  the  city  from  the 
north,  or  cross  the  Seine  with  pMt  of  their  joint 
force  to  the  south  bank. 

On  both  occasions  the  bold  course  was  adopted 
and  was  successful  It  had  been  realised  by 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  that  irresolution  and 
divided  coimsels  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  both 
in  the  rallied  army  of  Napoleon  and  in  the  capital ; 
and  they  therefore  judged  that  the  measure  of 
crossing  the  Seine,  approaching  Paris  on  its  weak 
side,  and  cutting  it  off  from  supplies  and  succour 
from  without,  was  the  one  best  calculated  to 
lead  quickly  to  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and 
the  termination  of  the  campaign. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


CAMPAIGN  IN  BELGIUM,  OR  WATE?lLOO  CAMPAIGN,  im 

(Conolctdbd) 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN 


In  these  ccmeludlng  comments  upon  the  campaign 
it  is  desirable  to  revert  occasionally  to  certain 
points  already  touched  upon  in  previous  chapters. 

Considering  the  campaign  of  Watwloo  as  a 
whole,  we  see  that  there  were  two  or  three  periods 
in  it  of  special  importance  as  regards  their  bearing 
upon  its  course  and  issue. 

One  of  these  was  the  early  morning  of  June  16th, 
when  Wellington's  force  at  Quatre  Bras  was  greatly 
inferior  in  strength  to  that  of  Ney,  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  army  at  a  distance  from  that  point 

Another  was  the  early  morning  of  June  17th, 
when  the  Prussians  were  withdrawing,  unobserved 
and  unpursued,  from  the  field  of  Ligny  in  the 
direction  of  Wavre. 

Another  was  when,  late  at  night  on  June  lyth,* 
it  was  decided  by  Bliicher  to  march  with  his  whole 
available  army  upon  Ohain  and  St  Lambert  to 
support  Wellington. 

It  can  be  confidently  said,  that  had  Wellington's 
concentration  at  either  Nivelles  or  QuatrQ  Bras 

*  Or,  poasibly  (eee  page  574),  between  midnight  of  the  17th  and 
2  a.m.  of  the  18th. 
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been  effected  1^  hours  sooner  than  it  was ;  had 
the  Prussians  been  kept  in  view  and  pursued 
through  Tilly  and  Gentinnes  after  Lignjr;  op 
b^d  Blucher  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  support 
Wellington  as  he  did  at  Waterloo-— the  whole 
ebaract€»r  and  course  of  the  camp^gn,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  final  issue,  must  have  been 
affected.  For  this  reason  we  refer  again  more 
especially  to  these  periods. 

Oman,  who  has  given  much  consideration  to 
Wellington's  campaigns,  says*  with  respect  to  the 
concentration  of  the  Anglo- Allied  army  at  Quatre 
Bras  on  June  16th,  "If  the  troops  from  Ghent, 
Audenarde  and  Ath  had  started  IjJ  hours  earlier. 
Nay  must  have  been  destroyed  " ;  and  it  is  at  all 
events  probable  that  had  they  so  started,  Welling- 
ton, after  defeating  Ney,  would  have  attacked 
Napoleon  at  Ligny. 

In  Chapter  XIX.  we  have  entered  into  the 
causes  pf  the  delay  in  Wellington's  concentration 
and  how  far  these  were  unconnected  with  the 
disposition  of  his  troops. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  primary  cause, 
leading  to  others,  was  the  defective  transmission  of 
reports  from  the  advanced  posts  to  Brussels  on 
June  15th  (see  pages  508-5  and  511),  To  refer  once 
more  to  this,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig  writes  t  --^ 

^^  An  orderly  dragoon  whom  Ziethen  had  early 
despatched  to  announce  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  lost  his  way ;  and,  but  for  the  delivery 
pf   despatches  from   Prince  Bliicher  to   General 

♦  Oambridge  Modem  History  (1906),  "The  Hundr^  Days,"  p.  029. 
t  Waterloo,  by  the  Rev.  6.  R.  Gl^^  p.  306. 
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Mufiling,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  when  the 
trae  state  of  the  case  might  have  been  com* 
municated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington";  and 
Oman*  adds  that  after  sending  the  message* 
Ziethen,  ''  engrossed  in  the  details  of  the  fighting, 
forgot  to  keep  the  British  headquarters  informed 
of  the  developments  of  the  French  attack." 

Every  military  student,  in  considering  Welling- 
ton's plan  for  the  defence  of  Belgium,  with  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  on  June  14th,  1815,  which 
formed  part  of  it,  should  examine  into, — 

1st,  How  far  that  plan  was  the  one  which  best 
safeguarded,  upon  the  whole,  all  the  interests 
of  the  Allies — ^not  merely  into  what  risks  were 
involved  in  it. 

2nd,  How  far  the  delays  in  the  concentration  of 
the  Anglo-Allied  army  on  June  16th  resulted  from 
the  plan  itself,  and  how  &r  from  defects  and  mis- 
chances in  its  execution,  hardly  to  be  anticipated. 

8rd,  Whether,  if  the  time  lost  from  defects  or 
mischances  in  execution  had  been  saved,  the  fiiU 
design  of  the  plan  would  have  been  attained — ^viz. 
the  concentration  of  the  armies  of  Wellington  and 
Blticher,  in  close  touch  with  each  other,  by  the 
Nivelles — ^Namur  road. 

Upon  these  points  it  may  be  expected  that 
opinions  will  differ  ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least 
advantages  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  as  a  study 
for  soldiers,  that  upon  these  and  other  matters  oc- 
curring in  it  (such  as  the  movements  of  Groudiy) 
there  has  been  so  foil  a  criticism  in  so  many  works. 

*  Cambridge  Modem  HUtory  (1900),  ''llie  Hundred  Days/'  p.  626. 
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From  this  criticism  and  the  facts  upon  which  it 
has  been  based,  students  can  form  their  own  inde- 
pendent judgment,  and  this  it  is  one  great  object 
of  the  study  of  military  history  to  elicit  and  foster. 

In  Chapters  XVIII.  and  XIX.  the  above  points 
have  been  discussed,  and  the  view  expressed  for 
what  it  may  be  worth,  that  the  imperfect  execution 
of  the  plan  of  concentration,  and  not  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  troops  on  June  14th,  prevented  the 
design  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher  from  being  fully, 
though  it  was  to  some  extent  partially,  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  Prussians  having  been 
permitted  to  retreat  from  Ligny  unobserved,  and 
so  long  unpursued,  with  all  the  after-consequences 
which  this  involved,  most  historians  have  concurred 
in  the  view  that  Napoleon,  in  not  completing  his 
victory  by  a  more  active  pursuit,  made  his  greatest 
error  in  this  campaign.  It  has  been  said  that 
**  it  was  rather  at  Ligny  than  at  Waterloo  that  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  was  decided.* 

In  endeavouring  to  find  out  some  better  reason 
for  this  inactive  pursuit  than  the  somewhat  dis- 
puted one  of  the  failure  of  mental  or  physical 
power,  we  must  recollect  that  the  strategic  plan 
of  campaign  which  Wellington  and  Bliicher 
jointly  adopted  and  followed  was  not  one  which 
Napoleon,  from  his  experience  of  the  effect  in 
Continental  warfare  of  his  own  method  of  offensive 
attack,  would  probably  have  anticipated. 

That  method  is  referred  to  by  Wellington 
himself  in  an  interesting  memorandum  upon  the 

♦  Strategis  Napoleonienne — La  Critique  de  la  Campagne  tie  181&,  Uy 
Lieut -Colonel  A.  Groaard  (Paris,  1904),  p.  230. 
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campaign  in  Russia  of  1813.*  Without  enteHng 
into  details,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  Napoleon  s 
method  was  to  fall  in  strength  suddenly,  and  by 
forced  marches,  upon  his  enemy;  endeavouring 
frequently  to  separate  his  oj^nent'a  force.  This 
vehement  onset  usually  succeeded;  but  after 
it  there  was  a  necessary  pause  to  prepare  for  a 
further  advance,  and  a  certain  reaction  after  the 
tension  of  a  great  effort  In  the  meantime  his 
adversaries  fell  back,  generally  upon  their  line  of 
supplies  and  reinforcemoits.  It  was  not  in  the 
Waterloo  campaign  only,  or  for  the  first  time,  that 
Napoleon  resorted  to  this  general  method  of  attack. 

General  von  Casmmerer,  speaking  of  the 
Napoleonic  strategy,  writes  t :  *' As  soon  as  Napoleon 
once  got  between  two  army  portions  or  corps,  their 
fate  was  sealed  as  a  rule.  He  deceived  one  of 
his  adversaries  by  a  weak  but  resolutely  acting 
detachment,  and  fell  upon  the  other  witli  united 
forces  in  such  a  determined  manner  that  the  enemy 
was  unable  to  resist.  If  this  one  was  beaten  he 
turned  against  the  enemy  whom  he  had  hitherto 
only  held  in  check.  In  this  way  he  began  in 
1706,  and  he  still  acted  in  accord  mth  the  mm 
principles  in  18ia." 

The  Waterloo  campaign  forms  but  one  illustra- 
tion among  others  of  Napoleon's  method  of  war,  as 
above  described,  although,  as  his  ultimate  object  in 
this  campaign  was  to  march  upon  Brussels,  he  made 

*  Memorandum  upon  the  War  in  RusHa,  by  the  Dake  of  WeUingfton, 
piven  1b  Appendix  to  Ferm^al  BenHnUcencsi  9/  the  Duke  qf  WeiM^S^ 
by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig^  published  in  1904. 

t  LwelajmeiU  of8traUgital  ScUnee  dwmg  ike  likk  OmUunf^  by  lieat- 
Genoral  von  CaemmeTer  )  traufikted  by  lUri  von  Donat  (IdO^), 
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Ney's  fttf de,  detached  towards  Wellington,  stronger 
than  a  mere  detachment. 

Aftei*  his  success  at  Ligny  he  had  feir  reasons, 
from  former  experience—to  say  nothing  of  Pajors 
report  and  the  capture  of  the  Pi*ussian  battery 
on  the  Namur  ro^  (see  page  582),  to  suppose  that 
Blucher  would  retire  upon  his  communications. 
Further  than  this  how  could  he  reasonably  have 
foreseen  that  the  Prussian  army  would  entirely 
escape  as  it  did,  even  fi^om  his  very  late  pursuit 
on  June  17th? 

Is  there  another  example  in  history  of  a  beaten 
army  of  over  60,000  men  *  being  able  to  draw  oflPin 
this  way  without  the  line  they  had  taken  being  left 
unmistakably  clear  ?  It  is  now  known  that  under 
a  combination  of  skill  and  energy,  with  special 
conditions  of  weather,  they  did  so  draw  off:  but 
without  tiiat  knowledge  it  seems  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 
Colonel  F.  N.  Maude,  in  referring  to  the  little  fear 
that  Napoleon  appears  to  have  entertained  that  the 
Prussians,  after  Ligny,  would  be  any  real  danger 
to  his  flank  at  Waterloo,  says  t  s  "  Hitherto  when 
operating  against  allies,  the  defeat  of  one  had 
almost  invariably  led  to  the  sympathetic  retreat 
of  the  other;  and  having  already  failed  to 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  Prussians  had 
profited  by  his  teaching,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 


*  The  Prnssiaii  strengtii  at  Ligny  was  about  87^000^  and  their 
easoalties  12^000.  Therefore  it  is  allowing  a  large  mar^  to  pldce 
the  amnber  retreating  towards  Wavre  at  60,000. 

t  Paper  (MS.)  upon  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo,  by  Colonel 
F.  N.  Maade,  C.B. 
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at  if,  at  first,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  threat 
of  their  presence  on  his  flank." 

Although  Napoleon  did  not  at  first  expect  that 
Bliicher  had  retreated  to  Wavre,  he  afterwards, 
as  the  following  extract  firom  his  M^mres^  put 
together  at  St  Helena,  shows,  considered  that  the 
course  which  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
Allies  was  one  comprising  this  retreat 

"  What  ought,"  he  writes,*  "  the  English  general 
to  have  done  after  the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  the 
combats  of  Quatre  Bras?  There  cannot  be  two 
opinions  on  the  subject.  He  ought  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  and  18th  [June]  to  have  traversed  the 
forest  of  Soignies  by  the  Charleroi  high  road, 
while  the  Prussian  army  was  traversing  it  by  the 
Wavre  one :  the  two  armies  could  then  unite  at 
daybreak  before  Brussels,  leaving  rear-guards  to 
defend  the  forest;  gain  some  days  to  give  those 
of  the  Prussians  who  had  been  dispersed  by  the 
battle  of  Ligny  time  to  rejoin  the  army;  obtain 
reinforcements  from  the  14  English  regiments 
which  were  either  in  garrison  in  Belgium  or  had 
just  landed  at  Ostend  on  their  return  from 
America;  and  leave  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
to  manoeuvre  as  he  liked.  Would  he,  with  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  have  traversed  the  forest  of 
Soignies  to  attack  on  the  other  side  of  it  the  two 
hostile  armies  united,  more  than  200,000  strong 
and  in  position  ?  " 

These  remarks  of  Napoleon  are  of  great  interest 
The  plan  he  suggests  as  being  better  than  that 
which  Wellington  and  Bliicher  did  follow,  is  one 

*  See  Ropefl,  p.  243,  on  Correspondance  de  NapoUen,  toI.  81^  p.  258. 
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which  General  von  Kleist  would  almost  certainly 
have  adopted  (see  pages  468,  469) ;  which  many  ' 
critics  of  this  campaign  have  given  approval  to ;  and 
which  on  several  grounds  was  the  safest  It  was 
natural  that  Napoleon,  who  had  never  been  opposed 
to  Wellington,  should  imagine  on  the  morning  of 
June  17th  that  the  AUies  would  follow  it ;  and 
that,  if  endeavouring  to  unite  again,  they  would  not 
seek  to  do  so  as  far  south  as  Waterloo. 

But  nevertheless,  Wellington's  Peninsular  cam* 
paigns  show  us  that  with  the  exception  of  his 
occupation  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  in  1810 — 
for  the  special  purpose  of  retaining  a  permanent 
position  in  Portugal — ^his  system  of  defence  was 
never  a  passive  one  of  the  above  description. 

His  construction  of  those  Lines,  and  their  success, 
may  have  given  rise  to  a  different  impression  in 
some  minds ;  but  Wellington  on  all  occasions 
assumed  the  offensive  immediately  he  could — 
struck,  and  struck  hard. 

"  He  did  not  enter  upcm  a  campaign  with  the 
idea  of  awaiting  attack  in  a  strong  position.  At 
Waterloo,  as  elsewhere,  his  strategy  was  the  result 
of  profound  calculation.  It  was  undoubtedly  risky, 
but  if  risk  is  to  be  always  avoided,  nothing  great 
will  be  achieved."  * 

In  other  words,  that  description  of  judgment 
which  merely  enables  a  leader  to  choose  correctly 
the  safest  course,  does  not  of  itself  make  a  great 
conunander,  but  rather  that  insight  which,  among 

*  Some  Notes  on  Wellir^ton,  by  lient -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson 
(author  of  Life  of  StanewaU  Jackson)  :  paper  read  before  the  Military 
Society  of  Ireland,  1897. 
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various  riskSi  Can  deeida  upon  th6  one  which, 
when  faced  successftilly,  tvUl  lead  most  isurdy 
to  the  desired  end« 

The  risks  involved  in  the  Allied  tfti*ategy  iil 
this  campaign  were  certainly  not  i^light  One 
Was  that,  at  the  Outset^  the  line  of  concentratioti 
(the  Nivelles — Namur  Wiad)  Wss  far  advanced 
towards  the  enemy ;  it  would  have  been  much  safa^ 
to  have  concentrated  further  back 

Another  was  that  at  Waterloo  the  Fhissians 
might  not  have  been  able  to  arrive  on  the  field  in 
sufficient  time ;  it  would  have  been  sitffer  to  have 
united  further  north. 

Buti  on  the  other  haadi  this  strategy  had  these 
advantages,  which  were  great :  it  was  not  what  may 
be  termed  a  normal  form  of  strategy--^*^.  not  one  to 
be  anticipated,  and  not  the  one  which  Napoleott 
expected ;  it  gave  him  no  time  to  arrange  his 
plans  and  manoeuvre ;  it  disconcerted  him,  and  it 
brought  him  quickly  to  a  decisive  battle  which 
crushed  hinL  Surely  a  strategy  which  does  this 
(and  succeeds  even  under  certain  defects  in  its 
execution)  is  a  good  strategyi 

From  the  first  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of 
Wellington  and  Bliieher  to  bring  on  a  decisive 
battle  with  Napoleon  as  rapidly  as  possiblei  if  they 
could  do  so  with  reasonable  prospect  Of  success. 

Wellington,  though  Napoleon  did  not  understand 
this,  was  quite  as  anxious  as  Bliichtf  to  come  to 
battle ;  and  there  is  little  question  that  had  the 
Allies  been  able  to  concentrate  sooner  on  the  16th 
they  would  have  attacked  Napoleon,  had  he  not 
attacked  them. 
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Wellington,  as  his  correspondence  shows,*  was 
aware  that  the  plan  of  campaign  which  Napoleon 
has  indicated  as  the  one  which  the  Allies  should 
have  adopted,  would  "  have  left  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  manoeuvre  as  he  liked."  He  further  saw 
that  the  latter's  policy,  were  he  permitted  to  collect 
his  army  south  of  the  forest  of  SoignieSj  might 
possibly  be  not  to  seek,  but  even  to  avoid  a 
decisive  battle,  while  the  Allies  united,  and  waited 
for  him  north  of  it  But  he  considered  that  this 
would  give  the  French  an  undesirable  advantage. 

There  were  many  good  reasons  for  the  Allied 
desire  to  come  to  battle.  One  was  that  Napoleon, 
though  cireumstances  had  made  hini  the  aggressor 
in  this  campaign,  had  nevertheless,  for  the  moment, 
not  desired  war.  In  the  interests  of  liis  dynasty 
he  had  sought  for  peace,  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  position  in  France ;  and  he  was  now  facing  an 
almost  overwhelming  coalition  of  the  Powers,  who 
had  declared  war  upon  him.t 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  told  the 
simple  and  whole  truth  when,  on  the  voyage  out 
to  St.  Helena,  he  said  to  Rear- Admiral  Cockburn  J 
that  on  entering  upon  this  campaign  his  chief  hope 
was  that,  by  a  success  (especially  against  theEnglish), 
he  mi^t  be  able  to  create  a  situation  which  would 
lead  to  the  chance  of  a  general  truce,  or  produce  a 
change  of  administration  in  England  which  would 

*  '^  Memorandum  upon  the  Battle  of  Wateiloo,"  by  tbe  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

t  See  page  456. 

t  Bwmaparte^t  Voyage  to  1^,  Helena,  compTiBiiig  the  diarf  of  Reai^ 
Admind  Sir  George  Cockburn,  1815.    Boston  (IU3d). 

42 
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terminate  the  war.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  (he 
said)  was  really  his  "  first  object,'*  for  France  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  effort  which  she  was  then 
making. 

Napoleon's  genius  shone  conspicuously  in  the 
initiative,  and  in  rapid  movements,  and  his  army 
was  more  capable  of  manoeuvring  quickly  than 
those  of  the  Allies.  Had  he  been  permitted  to 
gain  time  after  Ligny  to  ascertain  more  exactly 
the  Allied  strength  and  positions,  to  formulate  his 
own  plans,  and  intrigue  in  Belgium,  he  might 
have  increased  his  prestige,  and,  after  gaining  some 
successes  against  Wellington  or  Bliicher,  have 
possibly  attained  his  "  fibrst  object,"  "  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,"  but  not  in  a  manner  which  would  have 
been  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  Allies. 

Wellington  also  sought  a  cessation  of  hostilities^ 
but  knew  that  no  lasting  peace  could  be  attained 
except  by  a  decisive  victory,  which  in  his  judgment 
would  be  rendered  less  probable  by  delay. 

To  show  that  the  Allied  strategy  at  the  outset, 
though  it  certainly  involved  risks,  was  not  what  may 
be  termed  rash,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  under 
the  defects  which  marked  the  execution  of  his  con- 
centration, Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras  maintained 
his  ground  against  Ney  and  drove  him  back,  while 
Blucher's  troops,  under  great  tactical  disadvantages 
(see  pages  524  and  602),  and  without  tiie  corps  of 
Billow,"^  nearly  maintained  his  at  Ligny. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon  did  not 

*  BQlow's  oorpB  (see  pages  600  and  608),  through  some  mLamnder- 
Btanding  in  the  orders  sent  him,  took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  ligny. 
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attack  Wellington  early  on  June  17th  at  Quatre 
Bras,  the  natural  explanation  is  that  he  ai^sumed, 
though  it  would  have  been  safer  to  have  made 
sure,  that  Wellington  would  have  known  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  of  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians 
from  Ligny,  and  fallen  back  himself.  Napoleon 
could  not  have  anticipated  that  through  the 
mischance  of  the  officer  despatched  by  Bliicher  to 
Wellington  being  wounded,  Wellington  would  be 
left  in  some  uncertainty  of  the  Prussian  intentions 
until  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

The  final  triumph  of  the  Allied  strategy  took 
place  at  Waterloo,  and  was  the  result  of  Bliicher's 
resolution  to  march  with  his  whole  available  army 
to  support  Wellington. 

Whatever  its  risks,  it  forms  an  instance  of  a 
most  successful  concentration  from  separate  points 
upon  the  battlefield  itself  (see  pages  429-31). 

The  divergent  lines  of  communication  of  Wel- 
lington and  Bliicher  (page  492)  now  enabled  them 
"  to  deliver  their  blows  in  the  most  fatally  decisive 
manner  against  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear."  * 

The  complete  success  of  this  movement  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  resolute  determination  of  Bliicher 
to  mardi  with  his  whole  available  force  from  Wavre 
to  co-operate  with  Wellington;  and  his  orders 
in  pursuance  of  this  determination  have  been  given 
in  Chapter  XX.  (pages  678-6). 

Gneisenau,  Bliicher  having  been  unliorsed  and 
left  for  a  time  upon  the  field  of  Ligny  incapable  of 
giving  his  orders,  had  conducted  the  retreat   by 

♦  Hamley's  Operationa  qf  War,  p.  1»9. 
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Tilly  towards  Wavre  with  much  ability ;  and  by 
taany  Writers  it  has  been,  not  unnaturally,  asserted 
that  to  him  Was  due  the  credit,  not  only  of  ordering 
this  line  of  retreat,  but  also  of  having  taken  this 
important  and  bold  step,  with  the  formed  intention 
not  merely  of  marching  on  Warre,  but  of  marching 
from  Wavre  to  support  Wellington,  thus  abandon- 
ing the  idea  of  retreating  towards  the  Rhine,  "^ 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  opinion  has  gained 
ground  that  this  assumption  was  an  unjust  one 
to  Bliicher.  General  von  Lettow-Vorbeck,  a 
very  recent  writer  upon  the  Waterloo  campaign, 
fiays*  that  at  earliest  dawn  tm  June  17th  an 
tofficer  of  the  Pmssian  staflf  (Lieutenant  von 
Wtissow),  who  had  been  estaUishing  order  in  the 
retiring  colunms,  wrote  from  a  few  miles  south  of 
Wavre  to  General  Grolman,  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  army,  asking  him  for  instructions,  as  it  was 
"  perhaps  of  importance  to  pass  through  the  defile 
of  Wavre  in  good  time,**  Upon  his  letter  itself 
Grolman  wrote  at  once  the  following  answer:— 

**  The  1st  Corps  to  bivDuac  at  Bierges ;  the  2nd 
Corps  before  Wavre,  at  St  Anfte ;  the  «rd  Corps 
at  Lft  Bavctte ;  the  4th  at  Dion  le  Mont  t  [all 
thfese  points  are  ai^otmd  Wavre}  Hw  reserve 
ammunition  column  to  MtestrichfJ 

*  Napoleon^i  UrUergang,  by  Mjgor-Oenenl  von  Lettow-Vorbeck 
(19M),  p.  $44. 

t  Bierges  is  about  1^  miled  somtHi-weBt  «f  Wavi^ ;  St.  Aime  b  ikboit 
2  miles  soutb-east  of  Wavre ;  La  Bavette  is  about  1  mile  north  and  a 
little  ^est  of  Wavre ;  Dion  le  Mont  is  about  3  miles  to  the  east  and 
A  Httle  ttfutii  <if  Wanm.  Thus  the  i#my  ^ivbs  £reoted  to  atssmblfi 
around  Wavre ;  and  not  to  pass  through  it  retre*tiDg  by  the  road  to 
McBStricht  which  was  still  open. 

t  Afterwards  brought  to  W^vie. 
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"From  this,"  Lettow-Vorbeck  continues,  "re- 
sults the  undeniable  proof  that  this  ever-memorable 
resolution,  decisive  of  the  entire  campaign — Le.  of 
assembling  the  whole  army  at  Wavre,  and  re- 
nouncing the  retreat  homewards — ^was  taken  not 
on  the  evening  of  June  16th  by  Gneisenau,  but 
first  of  all  on  the  night  of  the  16-17th,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  army  command ;  and  therefore  with 
the  concurrence  of  Bliicher"  ("von  dem  armee- 
kommando,  also  unter  mitwirkung  von  Bliicher ''). 

And  he  further  adds,  alluding  to  the  letter  (see 
page  575)  which  Bliicher  had  directed  Count 
Nostitzs,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  write  to  Wellington  at 
9.80  a.nL  on  the  18th,  and  which  was  afterwards 
shown  to  Gneisenau :  "  This  letter  enables  us  to 
recognise  in  an  undoubted  manner,  that  Marshal 
Bliicher  alone,  without  any  previous  agreement 
with  Gneisenau,  took  this  decision— of  grave  impor- 
tance as  respects  the  issue  of  the  war — of  marcliing 
[to  join  Wellington]  with  his  whole  army."  * 

General  Zurlinden,  in  commenting  upon  General 
von  Lettow-Vorbeck's  views,  says  t :  "  Lettow  has 
been  forced,  by  deep  and  conscientious  study,  to 
diminish  a  Uttle  the  influence  of  Gneisenau  upon 
the  march  of  events,  which  hitherto  had  been 
looked  upon  as  preponderant ;  and  to  raise  still 
higher  the  part,  already  so  glorious,  played  by 
Marshal  Bliicher." 

Gneisenau  unquestionably  directed  the  retreat 
after  Ligny  on  the  evening  of  June  16th,  first  upon 

*  Le,  hia  whole  available  army. 

t  "  Idgny  and  Waterloo,"  review  by  General  Zorlindea  of  Napokons 
Unlerffong,  by  General  von  Lettow-Vorb^ck.  Bmame  def  Dwuf  Mond&t^ 
January,  1906 
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TUly  and  then  upon  Wavre*;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  was  done  with  any  definite  intention 
of  afterwards  joining  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 
In  fact,  under  the  knowledge  probably  possessed 
at  that  moment  of  Wellington's  own  plans,  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  so. 

A  letter  from  Thielemann  (commanding  the  9cd 
Prussian  Corps)  to  Billow,  written  at  6  a«m.  on  June 
17th,  contains  these  words :  "I  have  no  order  fi^m 
Prince  Blucher,  but  I  assume  he  is  retreating  by 
Wavre  on  St.  Tron."  t  This  shows  that  General 
Thielemann,  at  all  events,  did  not  consider  that  a 
retreat  on  Wavre  would  mean  that  the  idea  of 
falling  back  further  through  StTroud  toMcestricht 
had  been  abandoned.  Colonel  Sir  H.  Hardinge, 
British  Commissioner  at  Bliicher's  headquarters,  says 
also  that  as  he  was  lying  wounded  on  his  bed  on 
June  17th,  Bliicher  burst  into  his  room^  ex- 
claiming, "  Gneisenau  has  given  way.  We  are  to 
march  to  join  Wellington." 

But  though  the  evidence  seems  to  prove  that  it 
was  owing  chiefly  to  Bliicher's  determination  that 
the  whole  available  Prussian  army  joined  Wellington 
upon  the  field  of  Waterloo,  it  is  still  due  to  Gneisenau 
to  remember  that  it  was  he  who  directed  the  army 
to  Tilly  and  Wavre.  What  more,  undar  the  cir- 
cumstances,  could  any  Chiefofthe  Staff  have  done? 

This  step  left  open  to  the  Conunand»-in-Chief 

^  It  hafi  been  said  that  Wavre  was  mentioned  becauBe  Tillf  was  not 
marked  npon  the  map  ;  bat  at  all  events  the  march  vWas  ordered  to  b§ 
by  the  road  to  Wavre. 

t  Sir  F.  Maurice^  United  aertjke  MagaziM,  July,  1890;  article 
on  Waterloo  and  responsibility  for  French  failure. 

t  This  was  probably,  but  not  certainly,  at  Wayce  on  the  night  of 
the  17th  (Ropes,  p.  230^  note)^ 
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(Bliicher)  the  final  decision  of  whether  to  retire 
further  along  the  Lou  vain — Moestricht  road  towards 
the  Rhine,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  uniting  ^vith 
Wellington.  What  that  risk  was  it  was  Gneise- 
nau's  duty  to  point  out,  as  he  did,  and  to  emphasise, 
as  he  did  ;  hut  it  was  Blueher*s  pFovince  to  decide 
whether  he  should  incur  or  avoid  it 

Passing  from  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  to 
the  tactics  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  we  have 
already  remarked  (pages  601-12)  that  Wellington's 
occupation  of  the  groimd,  and  handling  of  the 
troops,  was  decidedly  calculated  to  disconcert 
Napoleon ;  and  in  the  latter*s  attack  upon  the 
Allied  position  at  Waterloo  there  seems  very 
little  to  denote  any  important  departure  from  his 
previous  tactical  methods,  or  to  p?*ove  any  failure 
of  former  tactical  ability.  We  may  add  that  this 
view  has  struck  some  French  writers,*  and  is 
expressed  in  a  paper  by  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude, 
C.B.,  upon  this  campaign.t  Speaking  of  Napoleon's 
general  t)^  of  attack,  in  his  many  battks,  he  says 
that  as  a  rule  the  attack  opened  by  his  first  line 
engaging  the  enemy  along  the  whole  front, 

"This  stage,"  he  writes,  "has  generally  been 
considered  as  a  reconnaissance  in  force  to  de- 
termine the  enemy's  weakest  point ;  but  in  reality 
it  was  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the  word 
would  indicate,  being  designed  to  compel  him  to 
expend  his  reserves  prematurely-     Into  this  trap 

*  See  Houssaje^  pp.  176,  269,  293.  Defeat  is  attributed,  not  to 
Napoleon's  tactics,  but  to  Wellington's  occupation  of  ground,  etc*j 
and  to  defective  execution  of  orders. 

t  Paper  (MS.)  by  (Jolonel  F.  N.  Maude^  C.B,  (kto  ILE.),  «pon  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo^ 
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his  adversaries  invariably  felL  The  first-line  troops 
were  fought  to  the  last  ounce,  Napoleon  sternly 
refusing  all  requests  for  reinforcements.  By  degrees 
the  enemy's  reserves  were  weakened,  whilst 
Napoleon  still  held  the  mass  of  his  own  in  band." 

Then  came  "a  concentrated  artillery  fire,  the  horse 
artillery  dashing  to  the  front.  •  •  •  A  great  gap  was 
torn  out  of  the  human  target  through  which  the 
cavalry  charged,  followed  closely  by  the  Imperial 
Guard,  the  latter  marching  in  heavy  masses,  ready 
to  form  front  in  any  required  direction  to  meet 
any  possible  counter-attack.  Such  was  the  broad 
idea,  and  its  success  was  in  proportion  to  the  local 
circumstances  enabling  him  to  conform  to  it.  Of 
his  many  battles,  Ligny  approximates  most  closely 
to  the  type." 

At  Waterloo,  after  a  parade  of  the  army  which 
must  have  been  to  a  great  extent  in  full  view  of 
the  Allies,  we  have  the  "reconnaissance in  force  '*— 
in  reality  a  heavy  attack — designed  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  show  his  position  and  expend  his  reserves 
prematurely.  This  occurred  in  the  1st  and  2nd 
phases  of  the  battle  (pages  685-90) — i.e.  in  the 
advance  of  ReHle  and  D'Erlon ;  but  it  did  not 
lead  Wellington  to  support  his  advanced  posts 
imduly,  or  to  disclose  his  occupation  of  the  ground, 
or  to  weaken  his  reserves.  As  Colonel  Maude 
writes,  "  the  tactical  skill  of  Wellington  began  to 
tell."  It  threw  out  the  calculations  of  the  French 
Emperor,  based  as  they  were  on  the  experience,  not 
of  Peninsular,  but  of  other  battlefields  in  Europe, 

The  attacks  of  D'Erlon  and  ReiDe  were  com- 
pletely repulsed  by  the  tactics  explained  on  pages 
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608,  604  and  609,  610,  and  nearly  half  the  former's 
guns  were  put  out  of  action. 

The  French  artillery,  though  its  fire  was  heavy 
throughout  the  day,  foimd  no  massed  and  exposed 
ccdumns  to  tear  a  gap  through  ;  and  subsequently, 
in  the  8rd  phase  of  the  battle,  the  infantry,  success- 
fid  on  so  many  other  fields,  having  failed  and 
suffered  severely,  Napoleon  resorted*  before  dra^ving 
further  upon  his  reserves,  to  those  great  attacks  of 
cavalry  (see  pages  590-8)  described  by  Sir  James 
Shaw-Kennedy  as  "the  most  powerful  efforts 
ever  made  by  cavalry  against  infantry  in  the  history 
of  war/* 

But  the  French  squadrons  could  not  break  Wel- 
lington's squares,  acting  in  combination  with  the 
other  arms,  or  clear  the  groimd,  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  for  the  Imperial  Guard.  They 
also  failed. 

Then,  at  the  close,  came  the  normal  advance  in 
heavy  columns  of  the  celebrated  Guard,  shorn  of 
half  their  strength  to  meet  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians ;  and  not  now,  as  on  many  previous 
battlefields,  to  follow  up  a  success,  or  turn  a 
doubtful  day  into  victory  as  at  Ligny, 

Once  more  the  Peninsular  tactics  of  Wellington 
were  repeated.  The  English  Guai-ds  sprang  up  from 
under  cover;  their  destructive  volleys^  and  those 
of  Adam's  flanking  brigade,  were  poured  in ;  the 
bayonet  charge  was  delivered;  and  finally  the  pursu- 
ing cavalry  of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur  were  let  loose- 
It  was  thus  at  Waterloo  that  the  army  of 
Napoleon  was  defeated  by  another  which,  in 
composition,  and  perhaps  also  in  manoeuvring  power, 
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was  scarcely  its  equal ;  and  this  view  seems  to  be 
embodied  in  such  expressions  of  Wellington  *  as, 
''Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  alL  He  just 
moved  forward  in  the  old  style  in  columns,  and  was 
driven  off  in  the  old  style."  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  "  old  style  "  of  Wellington  meant 
simply  hard  blows ;  it  was  the  embodiment  of 
tactics  not  at  that  period  generally  adopted.t 

With  respect  to  the  view  occasionally  met  with, 
that  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  itself  Napoleon  showed 
a  want  of  personal  energy,  indicating  physical  failure, 
it  should  be  noticed  that,  after  the  exertions  of  June 
14th,  16th,  16th,  and  17th,  he  retired  late  to  bed  at 
the  farm  of  Caillou  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  having 
previously  dictated  the  order  of  battle  to  Soult  for 
the  following  day;  rose  at  1  o'clock  a.m.  on  the 
18th,  and  made  with  Bertrand  the  round  of  his 
outposts  in  pouring  rain  (chiefly  to  assure  himself 
that  Wellington  was  still  in  position  in  his  front) ; 
and  only  returned  to  his  quarters  at  dawn-J 

From  all  accounts  he  had  certainly  been  subject, 
since  1806,  to  sudden  fits  of  weakness,  lethargy,  and 
prostration ;  but  it  is  to  be  gathered,  at  all  events,  that 
he  was  not  suffering  from  one  of  these  on  the  18th, 
and  that  the  delay  in  opening  the  French  attack 
was  not  due  to  lethargy,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  state  of  the  ground  after  the  continuous 
rain  made  delay,  in  his  opinion,  advantageous. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Beresford,  Gonesse,  July  2nd,  1815. 

t  In  the  Oldfield  MSS.,  Major  Oldfield,  Brigade-Major  R.E.,  who 
fought  in  the  hattle,  attributes  the  victory  to  Wellington's  skill,  as  well 
as  the  extraordinary  bravery  of  his  troops. 

t  HoossayOj  pp.  156  and  392. 
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Portions  of  the  French  corps,  writes  Gleig,* 
"  were  at  work  all  night  on  June  17th,  bringing  up 
ammunition  and  even  cannon,  which  came  in  but 
slowly,  and  were  still  out  of  gear  for  action  long 
after  the  dawn  of  the  18th  broke." 

To  compare  great  things  with  smaller,  the  truth 
which  Napoleon  was  forced  to  realise  too  late  at 
Waterloo  was,  it  seems,  much  of  the  same  character 
as  that  which  has  been  brought  home  to  us  by  our 
campaigns  in  South  Africa, — viz.  that  where  our 
tactics  are  unsuitable  to  those  of  the  enemy  we 
have  to  meet,  as  at  Isandahlwana  in  1879  ;  our 
marksmanship,  and  thus  our  fire-power,  inferior  to 
that  of  our  adversaries,  as  in  the  contests  with 
the  Boers  in  1881 ;  or  our  skill  in  utilising  or 
improvising  cover  not  so  great  as  that  of  our 
opponents,  as  was  occasionally  illustrated  in  our 
latest  campaign — ^we  may  have  to  pay  heavily 
for  it. 

It  has  been  related  that  Wellington,  when  asked 
in  Paris,  shortly  after  Waterloo,  how  he  should 
have  attacked  had  he  been  in  Napoleon's  place, 
replied,  "  I  should  have  tiuned  the  flank — the  right 
flank.  I  should  have  kept  the  English  army 
occupied  by  a  demonstration  to  attack,  or  perhaps 
by  slight  attacks,  whilst  I  was  in  fact  moving  the 
main  body  by  Hal  on  Brussels "  t ;  and  to  this 
opinion  he  appears  to  have  adhered  tluroughout  his 
Hfe. 

*  Life  of  WelHnfftan,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  p.  315. 

t  Sir  F.  Maurice,  United  Service  Magazine,  September  lat,  IflOO, 
p.  589,  on  the  anthority  of  the  MS.  diary  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  J,  H, 
Stanhope. 
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He  was  convinced  that  the  French  ought  to  have 
advanced  by  other  lines  than  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse ;  and  we  gather  that»  even  up 
to  the  last  moment  previous  to  the  attack  on  his 
position  at  Waterloo,  he  anticipated  as  probable 
that  Napoleon  might  endeavour  to  turn  it  in  the 
direction  of  Hal.  He  held  that  after  the  battle 
of  Quatre  Bras  the  French  should  have  marched 
along  the  chauss^e  from  Mons  to  Hal  and 
Brussels**  His  orders  to  Prince  Frederic  of 
Orange  also  on  June  17th,  when  directing  him  to 
occupy  with  his  corps  the  position  between  Hal 
and  Enghien,  were  that  he  was  ^*  to  defend  it  as 
long  as  possible." 

There  seems* no  doubt  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  close  of  the  campaign,  what  WellingtoD 
was  most  anxious  to  prevent  was  a  tiuming  move- 
ment round  his  right ;  and  he  probably  considered 
that  the  most  serious  danger  to  the  Allies — more 
serious  than  a  pitched  battle — lay  in  Napoleon's 
manceuvring  power,  which  he  always  recognised 
as  exceptionally  great. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  aUude  to  what  to 
several  historians  of  this  campaign  has  appeared 
unaccountable — viz.  that  Wellington  left  at  Hal 
and  Tubize,  throughout  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
nearly  18,000  men,  including  part  of  the  4th 
(ColviUe's)  Division  (pages  685  and  572). 

The  reason  why  this  force  was  posted  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  double  one : — 

*  ''  Memorandom  upon  the  Battle  of  Waterloo^"  drawn  up  in  1842. 
Personai  Eeminmeneet  qf  the  Duke  qf  WeUmtfUm,  by  Lord  Ellesm^e 
(1903), 
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1st,  To  guard  against  a  turning  movement  round 
the  Anglo- Allied  right,  from  Mons  towards  Brusseh, 

2nd,  To  cover  and  secure  Wellington's  retreat  in 
case  he  fell  hack,  after  the  battle,  towards  Ostend 
and  not  towards  Brussds. 

Wellington  is  reported  to  have  spoken  thus,  in 
relation  to  his  arrangements  for  a  retreat  if  necessary 
— in  the  hearing  of  Lord  Hatherton  and  Croker, 
and  in  a  conversation  noted  down  at  the  time  * : — 

"  I  knew  that  every  yard  of  the  plain  beyond 
the  forest  [of  Soignies]  on  each  side  of  the  chaussee 
was  open  enough  for  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
even  for  artillery,  and  very  defensible.  Had  I 
retreated  through  it,  could  they  have  followed  me  ? 
The  Prussians  were  on  their  flank,  and  would  have 
been  in  their  rear.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Prussians  in  the  operations  which  I  undertook  was 
part  of  my  plan.  Mid  I  was  not  deceived.  But  I 
never  contemplated  a  retreat  on  Brussels.  Had  I 
been  forced  I  should  have  retreated  by  my  right 
towards  the  coast,  the  shipping,  and  my  resources. 
I  had  placed  HiUt  where  he  could  lend  me 
important  assistance  in  many  contingencies  that 
might  have  been.  And  again  I  ask— If  I  had 
retreated  on  my  right,  could  Napoleon  have 
vaitured  to  follow  me  ?  The  Prussians  already  on 
his  flank  would  have  been  in  his  i-ear*  But  my 
plan  was  to  ke^  my  ground  till  the  Prussians 
^pe£u*ed,  and  then  to  attack  the  French  position — 
and  I  executed  my  plan.'' 

♦  Links  wUh  the  Past,  Mrs,  CLarles  Baget  (190l)> 
t  Colville's  division  was  in  the  corps  of  ffiH.    It  was  at  first  (irdomd 
to  Hal^  bat  in  the  end  halted  at  Tubize. 
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Too  much  weight  is  not  to  be  placed  on  recorded 
conversations  of  the  above  description  ;  still,  in  this 
one,  we  have  an  intelligible  reason  given  for  the 
posting  by  Wellington  of  these  troops  at  HaL  It 
was  not  solely  to  prevent  his  right  from  being 
turned,  but  to  support  a  retreat  to  Ostend— a 
measure  of  prudence  in  case  it  was  desirable,  or 
necessary  (in  the  event  of  Napoleon  obtaining  the 
command  of  the  Brussels  road),  to  fall  back  in  that 
direction. 

Napoleon  made  no  decided*  attempt,  at  all 
events,  to  turn  the  Anglo- Allied  right,  and  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  battle  in  piercing  their  centre 
or  gaining  the  Brussels  road.  In  consequence, 
perhaps,  WeUington  has  been  criticised  the  more 
for  having  left  a  strong  force  throughout  the  day 
at  Halt  It  can,  however,  be  seen,  by  reference 
to  the  map,  that  after  Wellington's  retreat  from 
Quatre  Bras  on  June  17th,  it  was  perfectly  in 
Napoleon's  power,  had  he  so  determined,  to  move 
a  large  force  to  his  left  for  the  Hal — Brussels  road 
Therefore,  comparatively  few  have  contested  the 
wisdom  of  the  disposition  made  by  Wellington  up 
to  June  18th. 

But  by  several  who  do  not  do  this  it  has  been 

*  It  is  curious  that  Napoleon^  in  his  Mimaire9,  compiled  at  St  Helena 
and  published  in  1820^  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  he  did 
detach  5,000  cavalry  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  roads  from  £nghien  and 
firaine-le-Comte  to  Brussels ;  and  in  the  Additional  Particukcn  of  the 
Battle  qf  Waterloo,  by  Booth  (1817),  a  similar  statement  is  made. 
See  Waterloo,  a  Narrative  and  a  Oriticitm,  by  £.  L.  S.  Horsbnjqgh 
(1900),  pp.  277,  278.  The  Allies,  however,  never  encountered  this 
cavalry,  and  if  it  really  ever  went  out,  which  is  doubted^  it  must 
have  Mien  back  on  finding  the  roads  occupied. 

t  Chesney,  Kennedy,  and  others.  Ropes  gives  no  opinion  on  this 
tubject. 
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contended  that  by  10  or  11  a.m.  on  the  18th,  when 
the  battle  commenced,  it  had  become  so  evident 
that  no  attack  was  contemplated  against  the  right, 
that  the  troops  from  Hal  and  Tubize  should  have 
been  called  in ;  or  that  Colville  should  have  been 
given  orders  tor  move  towards  Wellington  as  soon 
as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  would  not  be 
attacked  from  the  direction  of  Mons. 

Under  the  above  contention  the  question  seems 
narrowed  to  this.  At  what  time  on  June  18th 
had  it  become  impossible  for  Napoleon  to  have 
tinned  Wellington's  right  with  a  force,  mainly  of 
cavalry,  say,  by  the  Braine-le-Chateau,  Hal,  and 
Brussels  road,*  had  the  latter  been  left  unoccupied  ? 
And  at  what  hour  on  the  18th  could  Wellington 
have  been  certain,  or  could  Colville  at  Tubize  or 
the  troops  at  Hal  have  been  certain,  that  no  such 
movement  was  practicable  ?  This  is  a  difficult 
point  for  any  one  to  decide  with  confidence, 
criticising  after  the  battle;  but  we  can  see  this, 
that  Hal  was  nearly  ten  miles  from  Mont  St.  Jean 
— Le.  about  a  four  hours'  march — and  therefore 
fit>m  the  time  when  Wellington  might  despatch 
a  messenger  to  Hal,  ordering  the  troops  there  to 
join  him,  nearly  six  horn's  must  elapse  before  their 
arrival.  To  bring  them  to  the  field  much  before 
7  p.m.,  the  order  must  have  been  sent  off  by 
1  p.m. — i.e.  before  D'Erlon's  first  attack  had  been 
delivered. 

But  before  7  p.m. — indeed,  much  before  7  p  m> — 
Wellington  expected  the  Prussians  on  the  field. 
On  their  arrival  he  probably  felt  confident  that  he 

*  From  Napoleon's  left  at  Waterloo  to  Hal  was  under  10  mileB. 
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could  hold  his  ground  without  the  troops  at  Hal; 
and  before  their  arrival  he  was  principally  anxious 
that  his  right  by  Hal  should  not  be  turned,  and 
that  his  retreat  through  that  point  should  be 
secured  by  their.presence  there.  Horsbur^  writes*: 
**  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  authority,  there 
was  much  force,  it  is  contended,  in  the  Duke's 
apprehensions ;  and  much  caution  and  good  sense 
displayed  in  the  measures  which  he  took  to  allay 
them." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Wellington's  pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  his  right,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  some  have  held  that  it  should  have 
been  clear  that  Napoleon  would  not  attempt  to 
turn  that  flank,  because  his  object  was  to  separate 
Wellington  from  the  Prussians,  who  were  upon  his 
left;  and  also  that,  had  Napoleon  moved  rouad 
Wellington's  right,  he  would  have  exposed  his 
own  line  of  communications  through  CharlooL 
But  had  Napoleon,  on  the  night  of  June  ITth, 
moved  round  Wellington's  right,  he  would  certainly 
have  placed  a  greater  distance  between  himself  and 
the  Prussians ;  and,  had  there  been  no  force  near 
Hal,  could  probably  have  forced  Wellington  to 
draw  away  from  his  ally,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Hal — Brussels  road. 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  had  he  secured  the  roads 
leading  through  Braine-le-Comte  and  Nivelles  to 
the  French  frontier,  to  have  changed  his  own  line 
of  communications  to  one  further  west. 

*  Waterloo,  a  NarraHtje  and  a  Oritioism,  by  E.  L.  S.  Hoimbmyli 
(1900),  p.  282. 
t  Of  those  who  oondemn  the  retention  of  the  troope  st  HaL 
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It  was  a  cardinal  point  of  Wellington's  plan  of 
battle  to  remain  immovable  in  his  position*  mitil  the 
Prussians  could  come  up  and  attack  Napoleon  in 
conjunction  with  him.  Could  he  have  done  this 
with  Napoleon  moving  round  his  right  flank  in 
the  direction  of  Brussels?  Apparently  he  could 
not  have  done  so ;  and  to  have  been  obliged  to 
move  to  his  right,  to  manoeuvre  against  Napoleon 
for  the  protection  of  the  Hal— Brussels  road,  would 
have  entirely  disarranged  his  plan  for  the  junction  of 
the  Prussians  on  his  left.  Under  those  circumstances 
some  other  plan  for  that  junction  must  have  been 
adopted  and  in  dangerous  Iiaste, 

All  these  considerations  tend  to  explain  why 
Wellington  may  have  determined  to  leave  the 
force  he  did  at  Hal ;  and  moreover,  as  Sir  F, 
Maurice  has  pointed  out,  a  large  portion  of  these 
troops  were  Dutch-BelgianSjf  and  it  might  not 
have  been  viewed  as  desirable  to  mass  all  these  in 
the  line  of  battle  at  Waterloo.  Many  were  doubtful 
as  to  their  sympathies  being  with  the  Allies, 

The  weather,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
country,  especially  about  the  River  Dyle— to 
which  we  have  already  sufficiently  alluded— had  a 
decided  influence  upon  this  campaign. 

The  heavy  rain  which  fell  on  the  afternoon  and 
during  the  night  of  June  1 7th,  making  the  ground 
difficult  to  traverse,  was  an  element  in  favour  of 
the  Allies,  insomuch  as  it  much  hampered  Napoleon 
in  his  movements  during  Wellington's  retreat  from 

•  "  To  keep  my  ground  till  tlie  Prussians  Appeared  "  {see  i^ige  6tS7). 
t  "Waterloo/'  by  Sir  F.  Maurice^  United  Service  Magazine,  fjeptem- 
ber,  1800,  p.  539, 

43 
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Quatre  Bras  to  Mont  St.  Jean ;  and  Grouchy,  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  after  Ligny. 

On  June  1 8th,  also,  it  had  so  affected  the  surface  of 
the  fields  that  it  caused  Napoleon  to  delay  his  attadk. 

On  the  other  hand — ^and  this  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  French — it  greatly  retarded  the  Prussian 
march  fix)m  Wavre  to  Ohain  and  St.  Lambert  on 
the  18th,  to  co-operate  with  Wellington. 

It  thus  affected  both  sides  materially,  but  which 
to  the  most  adverse  extent  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
determine,  and  various  views  have  been  held  re- 
specting it. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Henderson,  whose  comparatively 
recent  death  has  been  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Army,* 
writes  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  Peninsular 
and   Waterloo   campaigns: — 

"I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  exceedingly 
unpractical,  lagging  hopelessly  in  rear  of  modem 
thought  and  modem  progress,  if  I  say  that  in  my 
humble  opinion  the  campaigns  of  Wellington,  not 
in  strategy  alone,  but  in  tactics  also,  are  prolific  in 
instruction.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  both  in 
strategy  and  in  tactics,  important  modifications  have 
been  brought  about  by  modern  science ;  but  steam 
and  the  telegraph  have  scarcely  touched  the  grand 
principles  of  strategy — ^they  have  only  introduced 
new  means  of  applying  them ;  nor  have  modem 
weapons  wrought  a  complete  change  in  tactics.  .  .  . 
To  define  my  meaning  exactiy,  in  the  selection 

*  lieut-Colonel  6.  F.  R.  Hendencm,  saihor  of  StmrnmaUJadeion  aad 
the  American  Cfwil  War  (1898),  after  Beiring  in  SovLth  Africa  on  tibe 
stai£f  of  Field-Manhal  Lord  Roborts^u  Director  of  Intelligoioey  diodin 
£|^ypt  at  Assouan,  March,  1903. 
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of  a  defensive  position  we  look  for  exactly  the 
same  features  as  in  the  days  of  Brown  Bess,  with 
the  one  exception  that  we  demand  a  wider  field  of 
fire.  Otherwise,  as  regards  cover,  the  protection  of 
our  flanks,  lines  of  retreat,  and  lines  of  com- 
milnication,  we  are  guided  by  the  same  principles 
as  our  forefathers.  .  .  .  Outposts  are  still  established 
on  the  system  which  obtained  in  the  Peninsula ; 
and,  above  all,  the  enemy  is  deceived,  outwitted, 
and  out-manoeuvred  by  exactly  the  same  means  as 
were  adopted  by  the  great  generals  of  the  pre- 
breechloader  era.  I  would  lay  special  stress  on  the 
fact,  which  none  can  gainsay,  that  human  nature, 
the  paramoimt  consideration  of  aU  questions  of 
either  tactics  or  strategy,  remains  unaltered. 

"  And  the  art  of  generalship,  the  art  of  command, 
whether  the  forces  be  small  or  great,  is  the  art  of 
dealing  with  human  nature.  Human  nature  must 
be  the  basis  of  every  leader's  calculations.  ,  .  . 

"  When  once  an  officer  has  mastered  the  theory 
of  formation,  and  understands  the  effects  of  fire, 
the  means  of  producing  those  effects  and  also  of 
reducing  them,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  the 
Indian,  and  the  Peninsular,  and  the  Waterloo 
campaigns.  Then  he  will  learn  how  to  outwit,  to 
out-manoeuvre,  to  deceive,  and  in  one  word  surprise 
his  enemy ;  and  as  has  been  well  said,  surprise  is 
the  deadliest  of  all  foes. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  useful  to  a 
soldier  than  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
methods  of  Wellington."  * 

♦  Same  NoUs  on   WeiHnffton,  read  before  the  Militttry  Society  of 
Ireland,  March  dlst,  1897,  pp.  15-7. 
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How  completely  Wellington's  tactics  as  regards 
cover  and  reserve-fire  are  applicable  to-day  appears 
in  the  following  remarks  from  (rcneral  Joubert  to 
Assistant-General  Botha,  made  in  December,  1899*: 

"It  was  always  my  endeavour  as  long  as  the 
enemy  blustered  with  his  guns  to  conceal  my  men 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  strengthen  them  in 
then:  positions  till  the  enemy's  guns  were  tired  and 
they  then  advanced  and  attacked  us ;  then,  and  not 
before,  when  they  were  between  their  own  guns 
and  our  men,  the  burghers  sprang  forwards,  and 
shot  them  away  by  batches." 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  conjecture  how  far  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo  might  have  been  altered  in 
c'haracter  had  railways,  motors,  the  field  telegraph, 
etc.,  been  in  existence  in  1815  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Sir  Edward  Hamleyt  has  entered  into 
this  with  respect  to  the  question  of  railways,  his 
conclusions  being  that,  although  they  certainly 
would  have  enabled  Napoleon  to  concentrate  and 
advance  even  more  rapidly  than  he  did,  yet,  as 
they  would  also  have  enabled  both  WelUngton 
and  Blucher  to  do  the  same,  they  would  on  the 
whole  have  favoured  the  defence.  It  can  be 
seen,  also,  that  many  of  those  dangerous  misunder- 
standings which  resulted  through  the  non-arrival  of 
officers  and  others  bearing  messages,  might  possibly 
have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  field  telegraph. 

There  is,  however,  no  certainty  that  at  times 
modem  improvements  in  commimication  may  not 
fail  us ;  and  orders  in  the  ftiture,  as  at  pres^it, 

*  Official  HiHafy  of  the  War  in  South  Afirioa,  1899-1902^  by  Sir  F. 
Maurice  (1906),  vol.  i.  p.  S44,  note, 
t  Hamley's  OperaiUm$  of  War,  pp.  48,  48. 
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will  probably  have    continually  to   be  conveyed 
by  staflF-officers,  mounted  orderlies,  and  cyclists. 

But  to  soldiers  of  the  present  day  the  most 
valuable  teaching  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign  is  the  importance  of  arrangements  for  the 
rapid  and  secure  transmission  of  reports ;  of  staff 
supervision  over  the  march  of  large  bodies  of  troops  ; 
of  sending  more  than  one  messenger  in  the  ca^e  of 
orders  of  great  consequence ;  of  the  clear  wordii:ig 
of  orders ;  and  of  the  clear  writing  of  orders.* 

If  any  one  reflects  upon  the  occurrences  which 
either  bore  gravely  upon  this  campaign,  or  might 
easily  have  done  so,  he  must  be  struck  with  the 
fact  that  events  upon  which  the  fate  of  Europe 
might  have  turned,  were  not  great  movements 
alone,  but  small  matters  of  miUtary  detail. 

Prominent  among  these  were  the  miscarriage 
of  Ziethen's  message  to  Wellington  on  the  early 
morning  of  June  16th ;  the  delay  in  transmitting 
the  reports  from  Mons ;  the  miscarriage  of 
Bliicher's  message  to  Wellington  after  Liguy  (the 
officer  bearing  it  being  wounded) ;  the  crowding 
and  jamming  of  the  troops  on  the  march  to  Quatre 
Bras ;  disputes  as  to  the  receipt  of  orders,  or  as 
to  the  meaning  of  orders,  on  the  part  of  Ney, 
D'Erlon,  and  Grouchy;  and  also  illegible  hand- 
writing in  orders.     It  is  a  good  adage, — 

For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost. 

For  the  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost. 

For  the  want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  K^st, 

For  the  want  of  a  rider  the  battle  wai^  loat.f 

*  See  note,  page  527. 

t  What  to  observe,  and  how  to  obwrv  U,  by  Colonel  LousdAlo  Haiti, 
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Houssaye*  says  that  Soult's  weak  point  (as 
Chief  of  the  Staff)  was  that  he  wrote  his  orders 
without  precision  and  clearness,  so  that  they  were 
not  always  understood.  It  is  also  said  occasionally 
that  Napoleon  constantly  forgot  what  verbal  orders 
he  had  actually  given,  remembering  only  what  in 
his  own  mind  he  had  meant  to  say,  although  he 
might  not  have  said  it ;  and  that  it  was  one  of 
Berthier's  strongest  points,  when  chief  of  Ins  staff, 
that  he  could  intuitively  judge  the  Emperor's  real 
wishes  and  convey  them  more  clearly  than  others 
could ;  also  that  he  (Berthier)  sometimes  sent  several 
officers  with  the  same  message  of  importance  to 
ensure  its  receipt. 

We  can  see  that  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  much 
hung  upon  the  orders  sent  out,  their  clearness 
or  the  reverse,  and  the  measures  taken  to  ensure, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  they  were  safely  delivered 

Houssaye  attributes  the  wanderings  of  D'flrkm 
partly  to  bad  handwriting,  which  pencilled  notes  on 
the  field  are  apt  to  accentuate.! 

In  an  article  on  Lettow-Vorbeck*s  work,  iVapo- 
leon's  Unterga7iff^  1815,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says| 
that  the  writing-master  of  Alexandre  Dumas  used 
to  tell  his  pupil,  "  The  Emperor  never  lost  a  battle 
except  by  his  bad  handwriting  § :  his  officers  could 
never  make  out  what  he  meant.*' 

*  Houasaye^  p.  318. 

f  D*£rlon  read  (see  note^  page  627)  ^'sar  les  hauteurs"  as  ''ii  la 
hauteur  "  ;  aud  Grouchy  states  that  he^  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  his 
aide-de-camp  all  read  the  words  in  Letter  X.,  Appendix  B,  **  Bataille 
engagee  "  (Battle  now  in  progress),  as  '^  BataiUe  gagn^  "  (Battle  has 
been  won). 

X  Article  in  M<miing Po»t,  February  9th,  1906,  "Ligny  and  Watarioo." 

}  Hie  remark  applies  rather,  perhapsj  to  his  staff,  who  wrote  his  letters. 
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Wellington's  writing,  though  it  wsls  occasionally 
difficult  to  read  in  later  years,  was  not  so  at  tliis 
period,  and  his  orders  and  dispatches  are  remarkable 
for  their  clearness. 

There  is  no  practical  training  for  the  soldier  like 
that  of  war ;  but  nevertheless,  the  study  of  hiistory, 
practice  in  writing  orders  on  staff  rides,  and  the 
lessons  of  field  manoeuvres  in  peace,  should  tend  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  certain  mistakes  being  com- 
mitted in  war  ;  and  it  is  of  more  value  to  British  mUi- 
tary  students  to  realise  this,  than  to  weigh  whether 
Napoleon,  Ney,  or  Grouchy  were  most  responsible  for 
certain  movements  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
criticism,  interesting  though  these  questions  may  be. 

The  campaigns  of  Wellington,  while  prominently 
illustrating  the  paramount  importance  of  sea-power, 
show  us  also  its  necessary  limitations.  The  former 
is  brought  out  continually  in  the  Peninsular  War ; 
the  latter  in  this,  that  although  the  French  navy 
was  practically  destroyed  at  Trafalgar  in  1805^  tlie 
freedom  of  the  Peninsula  was  only  achieved  by  Wel- 
lington in  1814 — i.e.  nineyears  later — at  Vittoria,  and 
the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  power  at  Waterloo, 

A  great  empire  must  have  an  adequate  army  as 
well  as  navy,  or  it  cannot  strike  that  final  blow 
against  the  enemy's  land  forces,  or  at  the  seat 
of  his  miUtary  power,  which,  when  war  has  once 
broken  out,  makes  most  certainly,  most  rapidly,  most 
economically,  and  most  humanely  for  peace. 

An  examination  of  the  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
campaigns  must  convince  many  that  the  military 
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genius  of  Wellington  has  scarcely  be^i  sufficiently 
recognised  by  all  his  countrymen. 

Two  of  our  most  distinguished  conrnianders-in- 
chief  since  Wellington's  day  bear  their  testimony  to 
thi&  Lord  Wolsdeywrites,*  "What  Wellington  did 
for  the  Empire  is  not»  I  think,  sufficiently  remembered 
in  these  days  " ;  and  Lord  Rob^rts^f  "  As  a  com- 
mander, Wellington  has  been  greatly  underrated." 

In  the  language  of  Sir  A.  Alison  and  Sir  K 
Hamley,  "Long  and  severe  was  Wellii^itoii's 
trial,  but  great  and  glorious  was  his  reward.  He 
found  it  in  the  smiling  and  prosp»ous  realms 
which  he  had  protected  by  his  aims ;  he  found  it  in 
the  wasted  and  desolate  kingdoms  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  enemy;  he  found  it  in  the 
universal  gratitude  of  the  world."  J 

"  For  posterity,  Wellington  will  always  live  most 
vividly  in  the  events  of  Waterloo,  succouring  the 
hard-pressed  garrison  of  Hougoumont,  encouraging 
with  word  and  look  his  shattered  squares,  calling 
on  the  Guards  to  arise  and  charge,  leading  his 
diminished  line  in  the  final  advance,  and  embracing 
Blucher  in  the  twilight  while  the  last  remnants  of  the 
foe  were  swept  from  the  darkening  field.  .  .  .  The 
great  hereditary  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  leading 
hosts  into  France ;  but  no  eye  regarded  them  or 
anything  else,  except  the  great  Englishman  before 
whom  the  world's  incubus  had  vanished  into  night"§ 

*  Introdoction  by  Lord  Wolaeley  to  WdRngUm  und  WaUrioo,  hj 
Major  Arthur  Griffitha  (ISdS). 

t  The  SUe  of  Wellington,  by  Lord  Roberta^  p.  186. 

X  Eeeayt^^PoUHoal,  Hietorieal,  and  MUcelkmeoM,  by  Sir  A.  Alistm 
(1850),  voL  iii.  p.  168. 

J  Welkngton't  Oareer,  by  Sir  £.  B.  Hamley  (1864). 
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FRENCH    ARMY 

Umsbb  Napolbok 
Headquarlert :  Beaumont 


Oanm 

d'AnSt. 

DiTiatMM. 

Bast- 

BMOtei 

Bftttar 
lion>. 

BtM^ttU 

Podtlonof 

eortsin 
the  Add  on 
•vnfaigof 
JaMl4tii. 

QnlMstoeatpi 

on  evening  of 

JuMUth,oroa 

JnmlUh. 

Irt 
Gen.AlHx. 

4 

8 

To    moye 
early    on 

2nd 

4 

8 

16th     ap 
rightbank 
of     the 

Irt  Corps 
d'Ann^ 

Gen.  DoDselot 

aoseto 
Solr». 

sur- 

Sambre 

Lt-Gen. 

drd 

4 

8 

Sambre. 

and  cross 

Count 

Gen.  Marcognet 

at     Mar- 

d'Erlon. 

chienne, 
orbetween 

Hadbeen^ 
previ-C 

4th 

4 

8 

that    and 

Gen.  Durntte. 

Thain. 

oualT  at 
Lille 

17,000 

and  had 

marched 

CavalzY 

from 

Irt  Division 

4 

thence. 

Lieut.-Gen. 
Jaqtdnot 

Artillery  Bfetts.t 

1,400 

6  Foot^  1  Horse. 

1,664 

Total 

»        •        ■ 

20,664,  with  46  g 

tins. 

32  Battalions,  11  Squadrons^  6  Batteriea. 


*  Theinftotry  regiments  eonsirted  QBiuJly  of  two  battalions^  eaoh  battsSon 
being  between  600  and  600  strong.    They  thus  oorreapand  to  weak  Bnnab 

t  The  fool  batlsiifis  of  artillery  had  generally  8  gnns,  the  horse  & 
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FRENCH  ARMY  (amiinued) 


COTM 

d'An£!a. 

DiTtaiODl. 

mento, 
etc 

Batta. 
liooi. 

Streogtl. 

roaitlon  or 
corps  in 
.be  fleUl  im 
ereoiiifi  of 
Tune  li(b. 

Orden  to  corpe 
DD  aretiiiig  at 

2nd  Corps 

d'Annee 

Lt-Gen. 

Count 

ReiUe. 

Had  been 
previ- 
ously at 
Valen- 
ciennes 
and  bad 
marched 
from 
thence. 

f            5th 
Gen.  Bachelu. 

eth 

Prince  Jerome 
Napoleon. 

Gen.  Girard. 

9th 

Gen.  Foy. 

Cavalry 

2nd  Division 

Lieut-Gen,  Pird. 

Artillery  Batts. 
6  Foot,  1  Horse. 

4 
5 

4 
4 

4 

9 
13 

8 
10 

19,436 
1,866 

1,861 

Close  to 

Solr*i- 

sur- 

Sambre. 

To  move 
early  on 
15tli  op 
ri^ht  harik 
of  the 
8amb  re 
and  croas 
at  Mar- 
cbienne^ 
or  between 
tbat  and 
Thuiu, 

Total      .        .        . 

23,161,  with  46  ^hb. 

40  Battalions,  16  Squadrons,  6  Batterira. 


Corpe 
d'Arm^ 

DiTiaioiift. 

Regl- 

mento, 

etc 

Batta- 
Uoni. 

Stiengtb. 

Poeitloii  at 
eorpe  in 
theflnMoQ 
ereninie  at 
Jnofl  Uih. 

Orden  lo  oor|iB 

on  Gteuiait  of 

Jtine  14Uit  aTQa 

June  ]i5ib. 

drd  Corps 
d'Arm^ 

r 

10th 

4 

12 

To  march  at 

Lt-Gen. 

Gen.  Hubert. 

3  a.m.  on 

Count 

11th 

4 

8 

Beau- 

15th   and 

Van- 

Gen.  Berthezene. 

mont. 

cross     the 

damme. 

8th 

4 

11 

Sambre  at 

Had  been 
previ- 

Gen. LefoL 

13,200 

Charleroi. 

ously 

Cavalry 

in   and 

3rd  Division 

3 

1,400 

around 

Lieut. -Gen. 

Mezieres 

Domont 

and  had 

marched 

Artillery  Batts. 

from 

4  Foot,  1  Horse. 

1,292 

thence.    ) 

i 

Total 

.        • 

• 

16,892,  with  2B  fpms. 

31  Battalions^  9  SquadronSj  6  Batteries 
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FRENCH 

ARMY 

(continued) 

Oorpt 

DItWoAs. 

Baito. 

UODft. 

Oragth. 

^jSSi^n     Oidmtooorpi 

4th 

Corps 
d*Arm^e 

12th 
Lieut. -Gen. 

3 

6 

Fhilippe- 
ville. 

Cross     the 

Sambre  at 

Lt.-Gen. 

Pecheux. 

butnot 

Charleroi; 

Count 

13th 

4 

8 

a    1    1 

afterwards 

Gerard. 

lieut-Gen. 

quite 

altered  to 

Had  been 

Vickery. 
14th 

4 

8 

CO  n- 
0  en- 

Chatelet 

previ- 
0  usly 

Gen.  Hulot 

trated 

12,100 

at  that 

about 
M  ete. 

Cavalry 

point 

Thion- 

6th  Division 

3 

ville, 

Lieut, -Gen. 

1,400 

etc^and 

Morin. 

had 

marched 

Artillery  Batts. 

from 

4  Foot,  1  Horse. 

1,292 

thence. 

i 

1 

Total 

•        • 

• 

14,792,  with  38  ( 

funs. 

22  Battalions,  12  Squadrons,  5  Batteries. 


Corpi 

DlTklOOIk 

menta. 

Batte. 

Strongth. 

Portion  of 

oorpt  in 
thafladon 
ttTeningof 

Ore[«»to«w« 

onweningrf 

Jwiel«li,oro" 

eth 

Corps 
d'Armde 
Lt-Gen. 

Count 

Lobau. 

Had  been 
pre  vi-( 
ous  ly 
in  and 
around 
La  on, 
and  had 
marched 
from 
thence.    ^ 

19th 

Lieut-Gen. 

Simmer. 

20th 

Lieut-Gen. 

Jeannin. 

2l8t 

Lieut -Gen. 
Teste. 

Cavalry 
None. 

Artillery  Batts. 
^4-Foot,  1  Horse. 

4 
4 
4 

8 
8 
8 

9,900 

1,292 

Beau- 
mont 

Maieh     •* 
4  a.m.  on 

16th   and 
croa  the 
Sambre 
at    Chsr- 
leroL 

Total      •        .        . 

11,192,  with  38  guns. 

24  Battalions^  6  Batteries. 
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FRENCH  ARMY  {continued) 

RESERVE  CAVALRY 

Marshal  Gbouoht 

The  Reserve  Cavalry  had  been  previously  between  the  River  Abne 
and  the  frontier^  and  had  assembled  from  thence. 


Regi. 

mente, 
etc. 

Position  of 

Olden  to,  on 

OOXpB. 

DiTisioiia. 

Strength. 

Bas.  Caya]i7 

on  erening  of 

JoneUOi. 

eyening  ot 

June  14th,  ox  oa 

June  ibik. 

' 

4th 
Lient.4^n. 

3 

••_•-♦ 

Soult. 

Ist 

6th 

3 

Lient-Oen.' 

Lieut  ^en. 

Pajd. 

Subervie. 

ArtiUery  Batts. 
2  Horse. 

2,500 
800 

Lieut-Gen. 
Strolz. 

4 

2nd 

10th 

4 

lient-Gen/ 

Lieut-Gen. 

Ezcelmans. 

Chastel. 

2,500 

Cross  the 

Artillery  Batts. 
2  Horse. 

300 

Beaumont 

Sam  b  re  at 
Charier  oi ; 
afterwards 
altered    to 

3rd 

11th 
lieut-Gen. 

4 

Chatelet 

L'Heritier. 

Uent-Gen. 

12th 

4 

Kellermann.* 

Lieut. -Gen. 

(Connt  de 

Roussel. 

3,300 

Valmy). 

Artillery  Batts. 
2  Horse. 

13th 
Lieut -Gen. 

4 

300 

4th 

Wathier. 

Uent-Oen. 

Count 
Milhand. 

14th 
lieut-Gen. 

4 

Delort 

3,300 

Artillery  Batts. 

2  Horse. 

300 

Total    . 

• 

12,800,  with  48  guns. 

87  Squadrons,  8  Batteries. 
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FRENCH  ARMY  {cotMitued) 

IMPERIAL    GUARD 

Mabshai.  Hobitbb* 

Had  beea  prei^ndy  in  Paris  aitd  had  marchbd  from  tliaaeeu 


Dirisiona. 

RegUnonta,  etc 

BAttar 

Straogth. 

PodUoilQf 

theGiundoa 
eveniairof 
JxkM  14th. 

Ord«Nfeo,oii 

JllBSl4t&,ud 

ooJnmUyt 

The  Old  Guard 

Lieut -Gen. 

Count  Friant 

The  Middle 

Guard 

Lieut-Gen. 

Count  Morand. 

The  Voung 

Guard 

Lieut -Gen. 

Duhesme. 

Cavalry 

Ist 

Gen.  Guyot 

2nd 
Gen.  Lefebvre 
Desnouettee. 

Artillery  Batta. 

Gen.  Devaux. 

9  Foot,  4  Horse. 

4 
(2  Grenadiers^ 
2  Chasseurs) 

4 

(2  Grenadiers^ 
2  Chaseeurs) 

4 
(2  VoltigeurB, 
2  TiruUeurs) 

13  Squadrons 

(Grenadiers  a 

Cheval  and 

Dragoons) 

19  Squadrons 

(Chasseurs 
and  Lancers) 

8 
8 

8 

4,000 
4,000 

4,000 

2,000 
2,000 

2,400 

Beaumont 

To  mareh  at 
various 
hours  be- 
tween 4 
and  6  a.in. 
onthel5th; 
the  cavalry 
at  8.  To 
cross  the 
Sambre  at 
CharleniL 

Total    . 

18,400,  with  96  guns. 

24  Battalions,  32  Squadrons,  13  Batteries. 


*  Mortier  was  left  sick  at  Beaumont^  so  that  General  Drouot  snbaeqoBotiy 
oommanded  the  Imperial  Guard. 
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NOS.  I-VI 
ORDERS   OR    INSTRUCTIONS    TO    MARSHAL    NEY    FROM 
NAPOLEON,  OR  SOULT  (HIS   CHIEF   OF  THE  STAFF), 
DUKE  OF  DALMATIA 

NOS.  VII-XI 

ORDERS    OR    INSTRUCTIONS    TO     MARSHAL     GROUCHY, 

AND   REPORTS    FROM    HIM 


To  Ney  from  Soult 
A     M.    LE    MARjfiCHAL 

P&mCE   DB  LA   MOSKOWA 

Charleroi,  le  16  juin  1815. 

Monsieur  le  marshal,  rempereur  vient  d'ordonner  k  M.  le 
comte  de  Valmy,  commandant  le  8^  corps  de  cavalerie,  de  le 
r^unir  et  de  le  dinger  sur  Gosselies,  ou  il  sera  k  voire  dia* 
position. 

Uintention  de  Sa  Majesty  est  que  la  cavalerie  de  la  garde, 
qui  a  i\/k  port^  sur  la  route  de  Bruxelles,  reste  en  arri^  et 
rejoigne  le  restant  de  la  garde  imp^riale ;  mais,  pour  qu^elle 
ne  fasse  pas  de  mouvement  retrograde,  vous  pourrez,  apr^s 
Favoir  fait  remplacer  sur  la  ligne,  la  laisser  un  peu  en  arriere, 
ou  il  lui  serva  ^ivoy^  des  ordres  dans  le  mouvement  de  la 
joum^  M.  le  lieutenant  g^^ral  Lefebvre  Desnoettes 
enverra,  k  cet  effet,  un  of&cier  pour  prendre  des  ordres. 

Veuillez  m^instruire  si  le  1^  corps  a  op^r^  son  mouvement, 
et  quelle  est,  ce  matin,  la  position  exacte  des  1^  et  V  corps 
d^arm^,  et  des  deux  divisions  de  cavalerie  qui  y  sont  attach^, 
en  me  faisant  connaitre  ce  qu^il  y  a  d'ennemis  devant  vous,  et 
ce  qu^on  a  appris. 

Le  major  g^n^ral. 

Due  de  Dauiatub, 
W 


To  ^BY  Jrom  Napoleon 

AU  MARlfiCHAL  NEY 

M on  cousin,  je  vous  envoie  mon  aide  de  camp,  le  g^n^ral 
flahaut,  qui  vous  porte  la  presente  lettre.  Le  major  g^ral 
a  du  vous  donner  des  ordres ;  mais  vous  recevrez  les  miens 
plus  t6t,  paroe  que  mes  officiers  vont  plus  vite  que  les  siens. 
Vous  recevrez  Tordre  de  mouvement  du  jour,  mais  je  veux  vous 
en  ecrire  en  detail  parce  que  c^est  de  la  plus  haute  importance. 
Je  porte  le  mardchal  Grouchy  avec  les  3®  et  4®  corps  d'infanterie 
sur  Sombref.  Je  porte  ma  garde  k  Fleurus  et  j'y  serai  de  ma 
personne  avant  midi.  J*y  attaquerai  Fennemi  si  je  le  rencontre, 
et  j'^airerai  la  route  jusqu'^  Gembloux.  Li,  d'apres  ce 
qui  se  passera,  je  prendrai  mon  parti,  peut-etre  k  trois  heures 
apr^  midi,  peut-etre  oe  soin  Mon  intention  est  que, 
immediatement  api*^  que  j'aurai  pris  mon  parti,  vous  soyez 
pret  k  marcher  sur  Bruxelles.  Je  vous  appuierai  avec  la 
Garde,  qui  sera  k  Fleurus  ou  k  Sombref,  et  je  d&irerais  arriver 
k  Bruxelles  demain  matin.  Vous  vous  mettriez  en  marche  ce 
soir  meme,  si  je  prends  mon  parti  d'assez  bonne  heuie  pour  que 
vous  puissiez  en  etre  informe  de  jour  et  {aire  ce  soir  3  ou  4 
lieues  et  etre  demain  k  7  heures  du  matin  k  Bruxelles.  Vous 
pouvez  done  disposer  vos  troupes  de  la  maniei^e  suivante. 
Premiere  division  k  deux  lieues  en  avant  des  Quatre-Chemins, 
s'il  n'y  a  pas  d'inconv^nient.  Six  divisions  d''infanterieautour 
des  Quatre-Chemins  et  ime  division  k  Marbais,  afin  que  je 
puisse  Fattirer  k  moi  k  Sombref,  si  j^en  avais  besoin.  Elle  ne 
retarderait  d'*ailleiu:s  pas  votre  marche.  Le  corps  du  comte 
de  Valmy,  qui  a  3,000  cuirassiei's  d'elite,  k  Tintersection  du 
chemin  des  Romains  et  de  celui  de  Bruxelles,  afin  que  je 
puisse  Tattirer  k  moi,  si  j'en  avais  besoin ;  aussitot  que  mon 
parti  sera  pris,  vous  lui  enverrez  Fordre  de  venir  vous  rejoindre. 
Je  ddsirerais  avoir  avec  moi  la  division  de,la  Garde  que 
commande  le  g^n^ral  Lefebvre  Desnoettes,  et  je  vous  envoie 
les  deux  divisions  du  corps  du  comte  de  Valmy  pour  la 
remplacer.  Mais,  dans  mon  projet  actuel,  je  prefere  placer 
le  comte  de  Valmy  de  maniere  k  le  rappeler  si  j^en  avais 
besoin,  et  ne  point  faire  faire  de  fausses  marches  au  g^n&al 
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Lefebvre  Desnoettes,  puisqu^il  est  probable  que  je  me  deciderai 
ce  soir  a  marcher  sur  Bruxelles  avec  la  Garde.  Ceix^ndant, 
couvrez  la  division  Lefebvre  par  les  deux  divisions  decavalerie 
d'*£rlon  et  de  Reille,  afin  de  menager  la  Garde ;  s^il  y  avait 
quelque  ^chaufiburt^  avec  les  Anglais,  il  est  preferable  que  ce 
soit  sur  le  ligne  que  sur  la  garde,  tTai  adopte  comme 
principe  general  pendant  cette  campagne,  de  diviser  man 
arm^  en  deux  ailes  et  une  reserve.  Votre  aile  sera  composee 
des  quatre  divisions  du  1"  corps,  des  quatre  divisions  du  2* 
corps,  de  deux  divisions  de  cavalerie  l^gere,  et  de  deux 
divisions  du  corps  du  Comte  de  Valmy.  Cela  ne  doit  poA 
etre  loin  de  45  ^  50  mille  hommes. 

La  marechal  Grouchy  aura  k  peu  pres  la  meme  force,  et 
commandera  d'aile  droite.  La  Garde  fomiem  la  reserve,  et 
je  me  porterai  sur  Time  ou  Tautre  aile,  selon  les  circonstances. 
Le  major  general  donne  les  ordres  les  plus  pr&is  pour  qu'il 
n'^y  ait  aucune  difficult^  sur  Tob^issance  k  vos  ordres  lon^ue 
'  vous  serez  d^tache  ;  les  commandants  de  corps  devant  prendre 
mes  ordres  directement  quand  je  me  trouve  present*  Selon 
les  circonst€inces,  j^affaiblirai  Time  ou  Fautre  aile  en  aiig- 
ment€int  ma  reserve.  Vous  sentez  assez  Timportance  attacliee 
k  la  prise  de  Bruxelles.  Cela  pourra  d'ailleurs  donner  lieu  k 
des  incidents,  car  un  mouvement  aussi  prompt  et  aussi 
brusque  isolera  Tarm^  anglaise  de  Mons,  Ostende,  etc<  Je 
desire  que  vos  dispositions  soient  bien  faites  pour  qii'au 
premier  ordre,  vos  huit  divisions  puissent  marcher  rapidcment 
et  s€uas  obstacle  sur  Bruxelles. 

Charleroi^  le  16  jniu  IJ^lfi* 

N. 
Ill 

To  l^EYfrom  Soult 

A  M.  LE  MARlfiCHAL 

Prince  db  la  Moskowa 

Charleroi^  le  16  juiu  1815. 
Monsieur  le  Mar<k;hal,  Tempereur  ordonne  que  vous  niettiez 
en  marche  les  2®  et  1'*'  corps  d'armee,  ainsi  que  le  3^  corps 
de  cavalerie,  qui  a  ^t^  mis  k  votre  disposition,  pour  les  diriger 
sur  rintersection  des  chemins  dits  les  Trois-Bras  *  (route  de 
*  This  is  '^  Quatre-Bras "  or  ^'Les  Quatre  Chemins/'  termed  in 
some  maps  '^  Les  Trois  Bras." 
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Bruxelles),  ou  tous  leur  ferez  prendre  position,  et  vous 
porterez  en  meine  temps  des  reconnaissances,  aussi  avant  que 
possible,  sur  la  route  de  Bruxelks  et  sur  NiveUes,  d'ou 
probablement  Tennemi  s^est  retir^. 

S.M.  d^re  que,  s^il  n^y  a  pas  d'^inconv&iient,  vous 
etablissiez  une  division  avec  de  la  cavalerie  k  Genappe,  et 
elle  ordonne  que  vous  portiez  une  autre  division  du  cote  de 
Marbais,  pour  couvrir  Tespace  entre  Sombref,  et  les  Trois- 
Bras.  Vous  placeres,  prte  de  ces  divisions,  la  divisicm  de 
cavalerie  de  la  garde  imp^riale,  commandee  par  le  geDerel 
Lefebvre  Desnoettes,  ainsi  que  le  1^  raiment  de  hussaids, 
qui  a  ^t^  d^tache  hier  vers  Gosselies. 

Le  corps  qui  sera  k  Marbais  aura  aussi  pour  objetd^appayer 
les  mouvements  de  M.  le  marshal  Grouchy  sur  Sombref,  et 
de  vous  soutenir  k  la  position  des  Trois-Bras,  si  cela  devenait 
neoessaire.  Vous  recommanderez  au  g^dral,  qui  sera  k 
Marbais,  de  bien  s^ckdairer  sur  toutes  les  directions,  par- 
ticulierement  sar  celles  de  GemUoux  et  de  Wavre. 

Si  cependant  la  division  du  g^n^ral  Lefebvre  Desnoettes 
^tait  trop  engagee  sur  la  route  de  BruxeUes,  vous  la  laisseriez 
et  vous  la  remplaceriez  au  corps  qui  sera  k  Marbais  par  le 
3°  corps  de  cavalerie  aux  ordres  de  M.  le  comte  de  Valmy,  et 
par  le  1*'  regiment  de  hussards. 

JTai  riionneur  de  vous  prevenir  que  Tempereur  va  se  porter 
sur  Sombref,  ou,  d^apr^  les  ordres  de  Sa  Majeste,  M.  le 
marechal  Grouchy  doit  se  diriger  avec  les  8®  et  4*  corps 
d^infanterie  et  les  1%  2*,  et  4^  corps  de  cavalerie.  M.  le 
marechal  Grouchy  fera  occuper  Gembloux. 

Je  vous  prie  de  me  mettre  de  suite  k  meme  de  rendre 
compte  k  Tempereur  de  vos  dispositions  pour  ex^cuter  Tordre 
que  je  vous  envoie,  ainsi  que  de  tout  ce  que  vous  aurez  appiis 
sui*  Fennemi. 

Sa  Majesty  me  charge  de  vous  recommander  de  prescireaux 
g^neraux  commandant  les  corps  d^arm^  de  faire  r^unir  leur 
monde  et  rentrer  les  hommes  isoles,  de  maintenir  Fordre  le  plus 
parfait  dans  la  troupe,  et  de  rallier  toutes  les  voitures  d'artil- 
lerie  et  les  ambulances  quails  auraient  pu  laisser  en  arriere. 
Le  marechal  d^empire,  major  general, 
Due  de  Dalmatib. 
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IV  ; 

To  N^Y  Jrom  Soult 
A  M.  LE  MARl^CHAL 

i 

P&INCE   DE  LA   MOSKOWA. 

Charleroi^  le  U 
MOKSIEUE   LE   MaBECHAL, 

Un  officier  de  lanciers  vient  de  dire  k  Yeu 
rennemi  pr^ntait  des  masses  du  cot^  des  Q 
Reunissez  les  corps  des  comtes  Reille  et  d'Erlon, « 
comte  de  Valmy,  qui  se  met  i  Tinstant  en  route 
rejoindre  ;  avec  ces  foix!cs,  vous  devre^  battre  et  dti 
les  corps  ennemia  qui  peuvent  se  presenter*  Bl 
hier  a  Namur,  et  il  n'est  pas  vraisemblable  qu'il  ai 
troupes  vers  lea  Quati-e-Bras ;  ainsi,  vous  n^avez  i 
ce  qui  vieut  de  Bruxelles, 

Le  marechal  Grouchy  va  faire  le  mouvement  su 
que  je  vous  ai  annonc^,  et  reoipereur  va  se  rendre 
c''est  li    ou   vous   adresserez   vos  nouveaus    rapp 
Majesty. 

Le  mar^-hal  d'empire,  major  gcue, 
Due  de  Da 

t 

To  Ney  from  Soult 
A   M,   LE   MAR]5CHAL 

PttlNCK   DE   LA    MOSKOWA 

En  av^nt  de  I 
le  16  juju  H 
Monsieur  le  Marshal,  Tempereur  me  charge 
prevenir  que  reimemi  a  reuni  un  corps  de  troi 
Sombref  et  Bry,  et  qu'a  deux  heures  et  deniie  M,  le 
Grouchy,  avec  les  b^oisieme  et  quatri^me  corps,  Yi 
Tiutention  de  Sa  Majeste  est  que  vous  attaquiez  ax 
est  devaut  vous,  et  qu'apres  Tavoir  vigoureuseme 
vous  rabattiez  sur  nous  pour  concourir  k  enveloppe 
dont  je  viens  de  vom*  parler. 


ferait  manoeuvrer  dans  voire  direction  pour  hater  ^galement 
V08  operations. 

Instruisez  de  suite  Tempereur  de  vos  dispositions  et  de  ce 
qui  se  passe  sur  votre  front. 

Le  msLT^al  d^empire,  major  g^^ral. 
Due  de  Dalmatie. 
Au  dos  de  cet  ordre  est  ^rit : 

A  M.  le  Mai*^hal  Prince  de  la  M oskowa, 
A  Gosselies,  sur  la  route  de  BruxeUes. 
Et  au  crayon  :  Wagnfe 

Bois  de  Lombuc. 
Un  dupHcata  de  cet  ordre  porte 

A  M.  le  Mar^chal  Prince  de  la  Moskowa, 
A  Gosselies,  sur  la  route  de  BruxeUes. 

WagniSe, 
Ransabt. 


VI 

To  ll^isY  from  Soult 

Monsieur  le  Marshal,  je  vous  ai  &rit,  il  y  a  une  heme, 
que  Fempereur  ferait  attaquer  Tennemi  k  deux  hemes  et 
demie  dans  la  position  qu^il  a  prise  entre  le  village  de  Saint- 
Amand  et  de  Bry:  en  ce  moment  Tengagement  est  tres 
prononc^ ;  Sa  Majesty  me  charge  de  vous  dire  que  vous  devez 
manoeuvrer  sur-le-champ  de  mani^re  k  envelopper  la  droite 
de  Tennemi  et  tomber  k  bras  raccourcis  sur  ses  derrieres; 
cette  arm^  est  perdue  si  vous  agissez  vigoureusement ;  le  sort 
de  la  France  est  entre  vos  mains.  Ainsi  n^h&itez  pas  un 
instant  pour  faire  le  mouvement  que  Tempereurvousordonne, 
et  dirigez  vous  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Bry  et  de  Saint-Amand, 
pour  concourir  k  une  victoire  peut-etie  d&isive.  Kennemi 
est  pris  en  flagrant  delit  au  moment  ou  il  cherche  a  se  reimir 
aux  Anglais. 

Le  major  g^n&ul. 
Due  de  Dalhatds. 

En  avant  de  Flenros,  le  10  join  1815^  k  3  henres  un  quart 
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vn 

To  Grouchy /rom  Napoleon* 

"Rendez-vous  k  Gembloux  avec  Ic  corps  de  cavalerie  de 
general  Pajol,  la  cavalerie  legi^re  du  quatrieme  corps,  le  corps 
de  cavalerie  du  general  Excclmans,  la  division  da  general 
Teste,  dont  vous  aurez  un  soin  particulier,  etant  detachee  de 
son  cor]>s  d'armee,  et  los  troisieme  et  quatrieme  corps 
d^'infanterie.  Vous  vous  ferez  eclairer  sur  la  direction  de 
Namur  et  de  Macstricht,  et  vous  poui-suivrez  Tennemi, 
Eclairez  sa  marche,  et  instruisez-nioi  de  ses  manoeuvres,  de 
manicre  que  je  puisse  penetrer  ce  qu'il  vent  faire.  Je  porte 
mon  quartier-gen^ral  aux  Quatre-Cliemins,  ou  ce  matin 
etaient  encore  les  Anglais.  Notre  communication  sera  done 
directe  par  la  route  pavee  de  Namur.  Si  Tennemi  a  evacue 
Namur,  ecrivez  au  general  commandant  la  deuxieme  division 
militaire  a  Charlemont,  de  faire  oecuper  Namur  par  quelques 
bataillons  de  Garde  Nationale,  et  quelques  batterjeff  de  canons 
qu^il  form  era  a  Charlemont.  D  donnera  ce  commandcment 
a  un  mar echal-de -camp, 

n  est  important  de  penetrer  ce  que  rennemi  veut  faire  ;  ou 
il  se  s^pare  des  Anglais,  ou  ils  veulent  se  reuntr  encore,  pour 
couvrir  Bruxelles  et  Liege,  en  tentant  Ic  sort  d'une  nouvelle 
bataille,  Dans  tous  les  cas^  tenez  eonstamment  vos  deux 
corps  d'infanterie  r^unis  dans  une  lieue  de  terrain^  et  occupez 
tous  les  soii^  nne  bonne  position  militaire,  ay  ant  plusieurs 
debouches  de  retraite,  Placez  dt^tachemens  de  cavalerie 
intermediaires  pour  eommuniquer  avec  le  quartier-geneiaJ. 

Ligny,  le  17  juin  1815, 

(Diet^  par  Tempereur,  en  Tabsence  du  major-general,  au 
grand-maiechal  Bertrand,) 

viir 

To  Napoleon  fjom  Grouchy 

"Sire: 
"  tTai   1  honneur   de   vous    rendre    compte    que    j"^occupe 

Gombloux,  et  que  ma  cavalerie  est  k  Sauvenieres.     L'ennemi^ 

fort  d'environ  trente  mille  hommes,  continue  son  mouvement 

*  DLctatod  to  Marshal  Bertrand  (the  ^'Bertrand  Order") 

45 
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de  retraite ;  on  lui  a  saisi  id  un  pare  de  400  betes  k  carnes, 
des  magasins  et  des  bagages. 

"  n  parait  d'apres  tons  les  rapports,  qtfarrivA  k 
Sauveni^res,  les  Prussiens  se  sont  divis^  ^i  deux  colonnes : 
Tune  a  du  prendre  la  route  de  Wavres,  en  passant  par  Sart- 
ii-Wallain  ;  Tautre  colonne  parait  s^etre  dirigee  sur  Perwes. 

"On  peut  peut-etre  en  inferer  qu'une  portion  vajoindre 
Wellington,  et  que  le  centre,  qui  est  Tarmee  de  Bludier,  se 
retire  sur  Liege :  une  autre  colonne  avec  de  rarfillerie  ayant 
fait  son  mouvement  de  retraite  par  Namur,  le  g^eral 
Excelmans  a  ordre  de  pousser  ce  soir  six  escadrons  sur  Sart-it- 
Wallain,  et  trois  escadrons  stu:  Perw^  D^apr^  leur  rapport, 
si  la  masse  des  Prussiens  se  retire  sur  Wavres,  je  la  suivrai 
dans  cette  direction,  afin  quails  ne  puissent  pas  gagner 
Bruxelles,  et  de  les  s^parer  de  Wellington. 

"  Si,  au  contraire,  mes  renseignements  prouvent  que  la 
principale  force  prussienne  a  marche  sur  Perw&i,  je  me 
dirigerai  par  cette  ville  k  la  poursuite  de  Tennemi. 

"Les  g^n^raux  Thielman  et  Borstell  faisaient  partie  de 
Tarm^  que  Votre  Majesty  a  battue  hier ;  ils  etaient  encore 
ce  matin  a  10  heures  ici,  et  ont  annonc^  que  vingt  mille 
hommes  des  letirs  avaient  ^te  mis  hors  de  combat.  Os  ont 
demands  en  partant  les  distances  de  Wavres,  Perwes  et 
Hannut.  Blucher  a  ^t^  bless^  Idgerement  au  bras,  ce  qui  ne 
Fa  pas  empeche  de  continuer  k  commander  apres  s'etre  fiut 
panser.    II  n^a  point  passe  par  Gembloux. 

Je  suis  avec  respect 
de  Votre  Majeste, 
Sire,  Le  fidele  sujet, 

(Sign^)         Le  M ar^chal  Comte  de  Grouchy.** 

IX 

To  Napoleon /rom  Grouchy 

Sart-A-Walhain  le  18  join,  onze  heures  da  matin. 
Sirs: 

Je  ne  perds  pas  un  moment  k  vous  transmettie  les  renseigne- 
ments que  je  recueille  ici^  je  les  regarde  comme  positi6,et 
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afin  que  Voire  Majesty  les  re9oive  le  plus  proniptcment 
possible,  je  les  liii  exp^e  par  le  major  La  Fresnaye,  son 
axicien  page ;  il  est  bien  mont^  et  bon  ^uyer. 

Les  1",  8*  et  8*  corps  de  Bliicher  marchent  dans  la  direction 
de  Bruxelles.  Deux  de  ces  corps  ont  pass^  k  Sart-4-WallmtTi« 
ou  k  peu  de  distance,  sur  la  droite ;  lis  ont  defiU^  en  trois 
colcmnes,  marchant  k  peu  pres  de  meme  hauteur.  Leor 
passage  a  dure  six  heures  sans  interruption.  Ce  qui  a  defile 
en  vue  de  Sart-it-Walhain  peut-etre  evalu^  k  treiite  mille 
hommes  au  moins,  et  avait  un  materiel  de  cinquante  k 
soixante  bouches  k  feu. 

Un  corps  venant  de  Li^ge  a  effectu^  sa  jonction  avec  ceux 
qui  ont  combattu  k  Fleurus.  (Ci-joint  une  r(?quisition  qui  le 
prouve.)  Quelques-uns  des  Prussiens  que  j'ai  devant  mot  se 
dirigent  vers  la  plaine  de  la  Chyse,  situee  pr^  de  la  route  de 
Louvain,  et  k  deux  lieues  et  demie  de  cette  ville. 

11  semblerait  que  ce  serait  k  dessein  de  s^y  masser  ou  de 
combattre  les  troupes  qui  les  y  poursuivraien^  ou  enfin  de  se 
r^unir  k  Wellington,  projet  annonc^  par  leurs  officiers,  qui, 
avec  leur  jactanoe  ordinaire,  pr^tendent  n^avoir  quitte  le 
champ  de  bataille,  le  16,  qu^afin  d'^operer  leur  reunion  avec 
Tarm^  anglaise  sur  Bruxelles. 

Ce  soir,  je  vais  etre  mass^  a  Wavres,  et  me  trouver  atnsi 
entre  Wellington,  que  je  presume  en  retraite  devant  Votre 
Majesty,  et  Tarm^  prussienne. 

JTai  besoin  d'instructions  ult^eures  sur  ce  que  Voire 
Majesty  ordonne  que  je  fasse.  Le  pays  entre  Wavres  et  la 
plaine  de  la  Chyse  est  difficile,  coup^,  et  marecageux. 

Par  la  route  de  Wivorde,  j^arriverai  facilement  k  Bruxelles 
avant  tout  ce  qui  sera  arrets  k  la  Chyse,  si  tant  il  y  a  que  les 
Prussiens  y  fassent  une  halte. 

Daignez,  Sire,  me  transmettre  vos  ordres ;  je  puis  les 
recevoir  avant  de  commencer  mon  mouvement  de  demain. 

Jja  plupart  des  renseignements  que  renferme  cettc  lettre 
me  sont  foumis  par  la  propri^taire  de  la  maison  ou  je  me  sms 
arrets  pour  ecrire  k  Votre  Majesty ;  cet  officier  a  ser^n  dans 
Tarmde  fran9aise,  est  decor^,  et  parait  enti^rement  devout  k 
DOS  interets.    Je  les  joins  k  ces  Ugnes. 


To  Grouchy /rom  Soult 

En  ftvant  de  la  ferme  de  Caillou^  le  18  join  1815, 
k  dix  henres  da  matan. 

Monsieur  le  mar^chal,  rEmpereur  a  re9u  votre  dernier 
rapport,  dat^  de  Gembloux. 

Vous  ne  parlez  a  Sa  Majesty  que  de  deux  colonnes  prus- 
siennes  qui  out  passe  k  Sauveni^re  et  k  Sart-^-Walhaia, 
Cependant  des  rapports  disent  qu'une  troisieme  colonne,  qui 
^tait  assez  forte,  a  pass^  par  Gdrjr  et  Grentines,  se  dirigeant 
Bur  Wavres. 

L^mpereur  me  charge  de  vous  pr^venir  qu'^en  ce  momait 
Sa  Majesty  va  faire  attaquer  rarm^  anglaise,  qui  a  pris 
position  k  Waterloo,  prfas  de  la  foret  de  Soignes.  Ainsi,  Sa 
Majeste  d&ire  que  vous  dirigiez  vos  mouvement  sur  Wavres, 
afin  de  vous  rapprocher  de  nous,  vous  mettre  en  rapport 
d^opdrations  et  lier  les  communications,  poussant  devant  vous 
les  corps  de  Tarm^  prussienne  qui  ont  pris  cette  direction  et 
qui  auraient  pu  s'arreter  k  Wavres,  o\x  vous  devez  arriver  le 
plus  tot  possible. 

Vous  ferez  suivre  les  colonnes  ennemies,  qui  ont  pris  sur 
votre  droite,  par  quelques  corps  l^ers,  afin  d'observer  leurs 
mouvements  et  rcunasser  leurs  trainards.  Instruisez-moi 
immediatement  de  vos  dispositions  et  de  votre  marcbe,  ainsi 
que  des  nouvelles  que  vous  avez  sur  les  ennemis,et  ne  negligea 
pas  de  lier  vos  communications  avec  nous.  L'Empereur 
d&ire  avoir  tres-souvent  de  vos  nouvelles. 

Le  mar^chal  due  de  Dalmats. 


XI 

To  Grouchy /rom  Soult 

Da  champ  de  bataille  de  Waterloo,  le  18  jain, 
k  una  heure  apres  midi. 
Monsieur  le  Mar^chal, 

Vous  avez  &rit,  ce  matin  k  deux  heures,  a  PEmpereur,  que 
vous  marcheriez  sur  Sart-lez-Walhain ;  done  votre  projet  etait 
de  vous  porter  k  Corbais  ou  k  Wavre.     Ce  mouvement  est 
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conforme  aux  dispositions  de  Sa  Majesty,  qui  vous  ont  et^ 
communique.  Cependant,  TEmpereur  m'ordonne  de  vous 
dire  que  vous  devez  toujours  manoeuvrer  dans  notre  direction. 
(Test  k  vous  de  voir  le  point  ou  nous  sommes  pour  vous  regler 
en  cons^uence  et  poiu:  lier  nos  conimunicatioDs^  aiiisi  que 
poiur  etre  toujours  en  mesure  de  tomber  sur  lej  traupes 
ennemies  qui  chercheraient  k  inqui^ter  notre  droite  et  de  les 
^aser. 

Dans  ce  moment,  la  bataille  est  engagce  sur  la  Hgne  de 
Waterloo;  le  centre  ennemi  est  k  Mont-Saint-Jean;  ainsi 
manoeuvrez  pour  joindre  notre  droite, 

P.S.  Une  lettre  qui  vient  d'etre  interceptee  porte  que  le 
g^n^ral  Biilow  doit  attaquer  notre  flanc.  Nous  croyons 
apercevoir  ce  corps  sur  les  hautetms  de  Saint-I^mbert ;  ainsi, 
ne  perdez  pas  un  instant  pour  vous  rapprocher  de  nous  et 
nous  joindre,  et  pour  Eraser  Biilow^  que  vous  preiidrtiz  en 
flagrant  deliU 

Le  marechal  due  de  Dalmatdc 


APPENDIX  C 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CERTAIN  SPANISH  OPERA- 
TIONS, AND  SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  IN 
SPAIN,  UPON  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  MOORE 
AND  WELLINGTON  IN  THE  PENINSULA 

It  has  been  said  in  the  Introduction  to  these  campaigns* 
that  their  chief  aim  was  to  bring  together,  adding  full 
military  comments,  all  the  mean  ^*  British  operations  ^  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  meaning  by  this  the  operations  conducted 
by  British  leaders  (although  in  them  Portuguese  and  Spanish, 
as  well  as  British,  troops  took  part),  the  reason  being  that 
they  convey  the  chief  military  lessons. 

But  there  were  also  certain  purely  Spanish  operations, 
under  Spanish  leaders,  which  were  distinct  from,  or  in  com- 
bination with,  those  of  the  British  commanders,  and  which 
exercised  at  times  an  important  influence,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  war,  over  the  plans  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  action  of  Moore  and  Wellington. 

It  has  seemed  desirable,  therefore,  although  these  Spanish 
operations  have  been  often  touched  upon  in  the  prodding 
pages,  to  explain  here  the  nature  of  this  influence  and  refer 
to  some  special  circumstances  thai  prevailing  in  Spain,  more 
fiilly  and  in  a  more  connected  form  than  it  has  been  possible 
to  do  it  in  brief  allusions  scattered  throughout  the  story  of 
the  campaigns. 

To  imderstand  this  influence  is  to  obtain  the  key  to  much 
that  is  otherwise  somewhat  diflicult  to  comprehend. 

♦  Pago  14 
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How  important  it  was,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  great 
strategical  or  tactical  combinations,  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  results  <jf  the  Spanish  victory  of  Baylen.* 

By  the  date  of  this  victory,  July  19th,  1808,  Spain  and 
Portugal  seemed  to  be  entirely  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon  : 
Joseph  was  on  the  Spanish  throne ;  Junot  in  Lisbon  ;  the 
Regent  of  Portugal  had  fled  to  South  America ;  the  Portu- 
guese troops  had  been  disbanded  or  sent  abroad;  and  of 
the  Spanish  army,  16,000  /nen  (the  flower  of  it)  under  the 
Marquis  of  Romana  had  been  shipped  to  the  Baltic,  f 

There  remained,  however,  still  in  Spain  some  TOjOOOJ 
regular  Spanish  troops,  for  the  most  part  ill-organized^ 
officered  and  equipped,  scattered  over  the  coimtry  chiefly 
in  Galicia  and  Andalusia,  and  forming  the  garrisons  of  cities 
and  seaport  towns. 

The  Spanish  General  Cuesta,  with  15,000  of  these,  had 
been  defeated  by  Bessieres  at  Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  July  14  th ; 
Saragossa,  where  Palafox,  another  Spanish  general  (routud 
in  battle),  had  taken  refuge,  was  invested  by  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes,  July  16th ;  Dupont  had  been  detached  by 
Napoleon,  through  Cordova,  to  subdue  Andalusia ;  Mancey 
towards  Valencia  and  Carthagena ;  and  a  French  force  was 
also  in  Catalonia. 

Although  local  patriotic  governments,  termed  ^^  Juntafj^"* 
were  being  formed  in  many  provinces  to  organize  resistance 
to  the  French,  and  a  fierce  guerilla  warfare  was  breaking  out, 
it  was  not  then  considered  possible  that  the  Spanish  troops 

*  See  pages  16,  46. 

t  See  pages  18,  19.  Romana's  force  subseqaently  escaped  from 
Jutland  on  board  British  vessels,  and  reached  St  Ander,  m  the  tiorth 
of  Spain,  in  October,  1808.  Romana  was  then  called  to  Madrid  for  a 
time;  but  his  army  joined  Blake's,  and  afterwards  under  Romana  liitDself 
was  associated  with  Moore's  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  Sir  A.  Welleslcy's 
operations.  The  manner  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  pri^  Jomea 
Robertson,  a  secret  agent  of  the  British  Government,  disguised  m  a 
German  pedlar  of  cigars  and  chocolate,  contrived  its  withdrawal  from 
Jutland  is  very  interesting  (Oman,  vol.  i.  p.  370  ei  nq,,  and  A  Secrei 
Miswm  to  the  Daniik  Uies  in  1808,  by  Alexander  Eraser,  1869]. 

X  Oman  makes  the  number  greater  (86,000), 


Mapoleons  army;  and  the  Jbrench  £imperor,  despising  the 
provincial  risings  as  mere  riots  to  be  easily  put  down,  had 
left  Madrid  for  Paris  before  the  news  of  Baylcn  reached  him 

But  between  June  and  December,  1808,  the  sudden  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  military  situation  of  Spain  may  with 
but  slight  exaggeration  be  likened  in  their  variety  and 
rapidity  to  those  of  a  kaleidoscope.  /t,x4*t— a. 

As  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  leave  MmKb^  the  disaster 
of  Baylen  overtook  Dupont  in  Andalusia.  Having  ruthlessly 
sacked  Cordova,  he  allowed  his  army  (20,000X  when  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  that  city,  to  get,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Baylen,  between  22,000  Spanish  troops  and  30,000  armed 
peasants,  under  the  chief  command  of  Castaiios,  and  after 
some  sharp  fighting,  his  position  appearing  hopeless,  capitu- 
lated with  his  entire  force. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  Spanish  victory,  together  with  that 
of  a  gallant  stand  being  made  at  Saragossa,  was  incalculable. 
Castanos  marched  on  Madrid ;  Joseph  fled  from  the  capital 
in  alarm ;  and  the  French  closed  up  to  protect  their  com- 
munications with  France. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  war  was  raised  by  it  throughout  Spain 
to  red  heat.  In  Portugal — the  citizens  of  Oporto  having 
already  overpowered  the  French  garrison  there  and  appointed 
a  patriotic  Junta  under  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  f — considerable 
districts  in  the  south  were  recovered  from  French  occupation ; 
supplies  of  money,  cams,  and  ammunition  were  sent  from 
England ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  successes  was  twofold 
On  the  one  hand,  they  strengthened  the  determination  to 
resist  Napoleon;  on  the  other,  they  produced  a  dangerous 
over-confidence  in  what  Spanish  levies  could  of  themselves 

*  He  left  Madrid  July  21st,  1808,  and  Baylen  was  fought  July  19th ; 
but  in  those  days  the  telegraph  did  not  exist,  and  the  intelligence  of 
Dupont's  defeat  only  reached  him  at  Bordeaux, 

t  Friction  between  this  Junta  and  the  Portuguese  Council  of  Regency 
in  Lisbon  was  later  on  the  cause  of  a  ^ood  deal  of  delay  and  obstruction. 
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accomplish ;  and  this  was  not  confined  to  the  Spanish  pe 
liut  extended  to  the  Bntish  Govemment  in  England 
British  officials  in  Spain,  i 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Spanish  armies  le^ 
British  Cabinet  to  make  those  arrangements  to  supporf 
co-operate  with  them,  wliieh  are  embodied  in  the  plans 
down  for  Moore  *  and  which  obliged  him  to  enter  upon 
campaign  in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter  IV, 

ITie  influence  of  Baylen  was  also  great  in  other  resp 
Sir  Arthur  Welleslej,  when  he  beard  of  it  on  reaching 
mouth  of  the  Moiidego  (Augmt  1st,  1808),  felt  able  at  i 
ta  order  up  Spencer  from  Cadiz,  as  Andalusia  seemed 
the  time  isafe,  and  Junot  could  look  for  no  rcinforcem^ 
from  Spain. t 

This  reverse  to  his  arms  deeply  affected  Napoleon  1 
It  filled  him  with  burning  anger,  and  the  desire  to  rest 
as  soon  as  possible  the  French  prestige  in  the  Peninsi 
"  The  moral  effect  of  this  catastrophe  "  he  exclaimed,  ''*  ^ 
be  teirible "  }  ;  and  Oman  mentions  §  his  wild  outbui 
during  the  next  few  days  :  "  Has  there  ever  been,  since  I 
world  began*  such  a  stupid,  cowardly,  idiotic  business?^' 
"A  machination  paid  for  with  English  gold  "^ — "T 
cowards  capitulated  to  save  their  baggage" — ''These  ii 
beciles  are  to  sutler  on  the  scaffold,''''  etc,  etc.  He  wrote 
Joseph,  "  Such  events  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  go 
Paris,  for  Germany^  Poland,  Italy,  and  all,  are  tied  up 
the  same  knot  ^ ;  hut  he  was  soon  back  again  with  a  lar 
hostll 

Thus  the  victory  of  Baylen  was  extremely  far-reachin 
It  showed  that  Napoleon's  forces  were  not  invincible,  ai 
that  the  feet  of  the  Colossus  were  of  clay, 

*  That  he  should  from  Uaboa  join  Baird^  then  at  Coruuna.  £ 
pag^  m  and  79- 

+  See  pa^e  46. 

t  Hki<mf  qf  Europe^  Alison^  vol.  xiL  p.  8a 

5  Vol  i.  p,  mB. 

II  He  never  forgave  Dupont,  and  althougTi  he  subsequently  enw  tli 
t<>  inflict  death  niHiii  him  would  he  nujuat  or  iinpolitiCj  he  depriv 
^m  of  rank,  title,  and  peimoUj  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  tiU  the  lall 
tliB  Empire. 


Then,  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1808,  after  Wellington 
had  returned  to  England,  came  the  campaign  of  Conmna; 
and  if  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  Spanidi  and  French 
armies  on  October  S6th,  1806  (see  map  £Bu:ing  page  7S1X  when 
Moore  set  out  from  Lisbon,  we  shall  better  realize  the  manner 
in  which  the  Spanish  victories  affected  Mooters  operations. 

By  this  time  some  further  Spanish  successes  had  been 
gained;  more  Portuguese  forces  had  been  raised;  and  ihe 
siege  of  Saragossa  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French 
(August  15thX  after  a  Spanish  defence  of  a  det^mined 
character,  to  be  surpassed  ev&i  at  a  later  siege. 

The  French  armies  had  been  withdrawn  bdiind  the  Ebro,* 
and  the  Spanish  were  facing  and  overlapping  them. 

The  disposition  of  the  latter  was  understood  to  be  as 
follows,  and  in  reality  was  so,  except  that  they  were  already 
beginning  to  move  forward  from  tiieir  flanks  in  anticipation 
of  further  victories. 

The  whole  force  was  divided  into  three  armies,  formidable 
in  numbers,  if  not  in  training  and  organization. 

The  Right,  under  Palafox  (chiefly  AragoneseX  about 
20,000,  was  near  Saragossa,  and  thrown  partly  across  the 
Ebro  towards  Sanguessa, 

The  Centre,  imder  Castanos  (including  the  victors  of 
Baylen),  about  34,000,  to  the  west  and  south  of  Tudela, 
and  towards  Logrono. 

The  Left,  under  Blake  (Asturians  and  Galidans),  about 
32,000,  near  the  source  of  the  Ebro  in  the  mountains  east 
of  Reynosa,  and  having  captured  Bilbaa 

A  considerable  gap  intervened  between  the  Centre  and 
Left,  but  this  was  being  partially  filled  by  a  body  of  about 
11,000  imder  the  Cond^  de  Belvedere,  near  Boigos,  and 
which  was  to  be  further  reinforced. 

Reserves,  67,000  strong  on  paper,  were  collecting,  though 
not  yet  formed,  towards  Segovia,  Talavera,  and  Cordova, 
north,  west,  and  south  of  Madrid ;  and  23,000  men  bad  been 
detached  towards  Catalonia. 

Facing  the  Spanish  armies  along  the  Ebro,  the  French 
occupied  a  contracted^  but  central,  position : 
*  See  page  62. 
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Bessieres  (2nd  Corps)  was  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria,  observing 
Blake. 

Ney  (6th  Corps)  north-west  of  Logrono  on  the  Ebro. 

Moncey  (3rd  Corps)  higher  up  the  Ebro,  with  his  left 
thrown  back  towcurds  Sanguessa  and  covering  Pampelima. 

The  above  troops,  with  the  garrisons  in  Biscay  and 
Navarre,  amounted  in  all  to  about  65,000,  and  there  was  a 
reserve  of  over  10,000  at  Bayonne. 

Considering  the  situation  then  prevailing — i.e.  at  the 
moment  when  Moore  and  Baird  were  about  to  leave  lii^bon 
and  Corunna  respectively — it  is  not  surprising  that  there  were 
very  many  in  and  out  of  Spain  who  held  the  sanguioe  belief 
that  a  small  British  force  such  €is  Moore^s,  acting  in  support 
of  these  large  and  recently  successful  Spanish  armies,  would 
soon  drive  the  French  eagles  from  the  Peninsula. 

It  also  can  be  well  understood  that  Moore  reasonably 
anticipated  that  behind  this  Spanish  advanced  line  he  could 
concentrate  his  columns  safely  and  in  time,  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  Salamanca- Valladolid-Burgos ;  and  looking  to 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  freer  marching  of  his  troops, 
determined  to  send  his  cavalry  and  artillery  under  Hope  by 
a  separate  road  through  Almai'az  and  Talavera.* 

But,  as  Moore  was  marching  on,  there  came  another  sudden 
change  in  the  situation.  This  time  Napoleon  shook  the 
kaleidoscope,  and  the  result  was  even  more  rapid  and  startling 
than  when  Castaiios  had  done  so  at  Baylen.  The  baseless 
expectations,  built  ^uppn  the  shifting  foundation  of  Spanish 
success,  were  at  once  dashed  to  the  gi'ound,  to  the  immtnent 
peril  of  Moore^s  force ;  and  the  Spanish  levies  melted  rapidly 
away  as  Napoleon^s  Grand  Army  came  pouring  aeross  the 
Pyrenees.! 

Castanos  was  defeated  at  Logrono  October  £7th,  1808; 
Castanos  and  Palafox  at  Tudela  November  2Srd;  Blake  at 
Zomosat  October  81st,  at  Espinosa  November  10th,  and  at 
Reynosa  November  18th ;  the  Cond^  de  Belvedere  at  Burgos 
November  10th ;  and  Joseph  re-entered  Madrid.     It  may  be 

*  See  pages  62-6.  t  Pages  63,  66. 

X  Sometimes  called  Tomosa. 


said  also  at  this  point  that  a  little  later  on,  after  Moore 
had  fallen  at  Corunna,  Cuesta  was  overthrown  at  Medellin, 
March  28th,  1809,  and  that  the  French  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  almost  all  the  strongholds  of  Catalonia. 

This  sudden  collapse  of  the  Spanish  armies  and  the  way 
it  affected  Moore  has  been  told  in  the  story  of  the  Ck)runna 
Campaign  in  Chapter  IV. ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  again 
upon  Moore^s  difficulties  and  anxieties,  his  achievements 
and  his  death.  But  it  can  be  seen  that  the  influence 
of  the  position,  successes,  and  defeats  of  the  independent 
Spanish  forces  was  deeply  felt  at  various  stages  of  the 
Corunna  Campaign. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Romana^s  independent  Spanish 
force  (see  note,  page  709),  then  in  the  province  of  Leon,  was 
of  little  or  no  service  to  Moore.  Romana  was  without  doubt 
an  able  and  honourable  soldier,  for  Wellington,  later  in  the 
war,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  him,  and  expresses  his 
gratitude  for  his  assistance  and  advice  * ;  but  at  this  period 
he  had  just  succeeded  (December  4th,  1808)  to  the  command 
of  the  remnants  of  Blake^s  dispersed  army,  which,  having 
undergone  much  hardship,  were  many  of  them  without  arms, 
shoes,  or  clothing.  Out  of  a  nominal  effective  strength  in 
the  middle  of  December  of  over  22,000,  only  about  7,000  or 
8,000  were  even  fairly  equipped. 

During  the  retreat  to  Corunna  Moore  begged  of  Romana, 
having  first  blown  up  the  bridge  over  the  Esla  at  MansiUa, 
to  fall  back  through  the  town  of  Leon,  so  as  to  leave  Astoiga 
clear  for  other  troops ;  but  these  requests  he  could  not,  or 
did  not,  comply  with,  and  arrived  at  Astorga  on  Decem- 
ber 30th  with  under  10,000  men,  of  whom,  fix>m  misery  and 
fever,  about  5,000  only  were  efFective.t 

Before  passing  on  from  the  Corunna  Ccunpaign  we  must 
add  that  Falafox,  after  his  defeat  at  Tudela,  having  retreated 
to  Saragossa,  made  that  gallemt  stand  (from  December  20th, 

*  Wellington  Despatches  (edition  1838)^  vol.  vi.  p.  26 ;  also  voL  vii* 
p.  190.     Letter  of  January  26th,  1811. 
t  Oman,  History  of  the  Peninsukir  War^  vol.  i.  pp.  615,  534-5^  553. 
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1808,  to  February  20th,  1809)  when  soldiers,  peasants,  and 
citizens  defended  every  house  and  wall,  where  women  fought 
by  the  side  of  the  men,  and  which  is  connected  in  history 
with  the  deeds  of  "  The  Maid  of  Saragossa." 


On  April  22nd,  180Jj(,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  once  more 
landed  in  Portugal.  By  this  time  further  progress  had  been 
made  by  General  Cradock  and  others  in  the  organization  of 
Portuguese  troops,  and  (a  matter  particularly  to  be  noted,  as 
it  influenced  the  whole  war)  the  Portuguese  authorities* 
had  ofiered  the  command  of  their  land  forces  to  a  British 
officer. 

Major-General  Beresford,  with  the  title  of  Marshal  and 
British  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  was  appointed,  f  He  \vtvi 
directly  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley;  and  henceforward  tlje 
relations  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  troops  becanio 
very  dose,  and  more  intimate  than  between  the  British  aud 
Spanish  at  any  period  of  the  contest. 

British  officers  filled  various  staff  appointments,  and  held 
high  rank  in  the  Portuguese  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillc  ry  ; 
while  in  every  Portuguese  regiment  there  were  British  lieu- 
tenant-colonels, majors,  captains,  or  lieutenants. 

Spanish  troops  were  beginning  at  this  time  to  assemble 
once  more  in  strength  under  Cuesta  south  of  the  Tagus 
under  Venegas  in  Andalusia,  and  elsewhei'e. 

Then  came  the  campaign  of  Talavera.  It  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  in  this  campaign  again  the  early  successes  of 
the  independent  Spanish  armies,  although  they  had  been 
followed  by  reverses,  had  their  influence  in  leading  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  hope  for  more  efficient  aid  from  Cuesta  than  he 
received. 

The  result  of  his  expectation  that  Cuesta  would  hold  thii 
mountain  passes  on  his  left  and  provide  certain  transport  imd 
supplies  for  his  men  is  nctrrated  fully  in  Chapter  VI.  ;t  and 
his  disappointment  finds  expression   in  his   letter  to  Lord 

*  A  Council  of  Regency  had  been  established  in  Lisbon. 

t  Pages  90,  91. 

t  See  especially  pages  114, 115,  and  122. 
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Castlereagh.*    His  army  was  with  difficulty  rescued  fiom  its 
dangerous  position,  and  he  retired  into  PortugaL 

After  this,  in  1810  and  1811,  the  more  important  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  Portugal,  or  on  its  borders,  and  with 
British  and  Portuguese  troops ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa, 
near  Cadiz,  in  which   the   Spanish  Greneral  La  Pena  had 
chief  command,  General  Graham  found  it  impracticable  to 
co*operate  with  him  (see  Chapter  VIII.). t    "In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war,^  writes  Oman,  J  **  there  were  some  incidents 
that  happened,  when  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  lay 
together,  which  our  countrymen  could  never  forgive  or  for- 
get.""    And  Sir  Edward  Hamley  says  of  the  Spanish  leaders: 
"  Their  talk  was  like  the  maddest  boastings  of  Don  Quixote^ 
their  conduct  was  that  of  his  squire.^    The  haughty  pride 
and  inexperience  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  their  jealousies,  and 
tendency  to  procrastination,  formed  formidable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  co-operation  with  them,  but  nevertheless,  in 
1811,  Spaniards,   under  the  guerilla  chief  Julian  Sanchez, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d^Onor,§  and  Spanish 
troops   fought    bravely    at    Albuhera||   also,  though   they 
were  somewhat  immobile.    The  guerilla  bands  made  it  most 
dangerous  for  the  French  to  move  in  small  bodies,  kept  them 
occupied,  and  caused  them  heavy  losses  IT;   and  when  the 
campaign  of  181 S  opened,  Spanish  armies  had  proved  useful 
auxiliaries  in  many  quarters,  maintained  the  field  in  various 
districts,  and  were  employed  in  diversions  towards  the  coast 
(see  page  288).    The  French,  howev^ ,  were  in  possession  of 
nearly  aU  the  strong  posts. 

In  1812,  during  the  operations  previous  to  and  the  pursuit 

*  Pag«  127. 

t  Especially  pages  157-8.     La  Pena  is  6«d  to  have  behaved  in  a 
very  timid  manner  also  at  the  battle  of  Tadela  in  1808. 

t  History  of  ike  Pmmsukir  War,  vol.  L  p.  101. 

§  Pages  180,  184. 

II  Page  109. 

H  It  has  been  estimated  that  throughout  the  war  &6  French  lost 
more  by  this  gnerilla  warfitre  than  in  all  the  battles  in  the  open  field. 
It  formed  a  constant  drain  apon  their  strength. 
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following  the  important  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  evacuation 
by  the  Spanish  of  the  fort  at  Alba*  interfered  much  with 
Wellingtons  movements ;  but  after  this  victory  an  alteration 
of  great  consequence  took  place  in  the  relatione  between 
Wellington  and  the  Spanish  Government  and  armies  which 
forms  another  point  to  be  especially  noted. 

The  hard  teaching  of  accomplished  facts,  their  own 
failures,  the  success  of  the  British  and  Portuguese,  the  defeat 
of  Massena,  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  tlie 
triumph  of  Salamanca,  the  entry  into  Madrid,  and  the 
Frendi  evacuation  of  Andalusia,  had  convinced  the  Spanish 
Cortes  of  the  wisdom  of  placing  their  armies  under  one  single, 
skilful  head,  and  they  appointed  Wellington  on  September 
22nd,  1812 — but  not  before — ^to  the  supreme  command  of 
them. 

British  officials  in  Spain  had  by  this  time  become  so 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  co-operating  with  the  Sfianish 
authorities,  that  Wellington's  brother,  Henry  Wellerjley(  Am- 
bassador at  Madrid),  advised  him  not  to  accept  the  post; 
the  democratic  press  of  Spain  inveighed  against  hi.s  appoint- 
ment as  illegal  and  unconstitutional;  and  the  disfavour  with 
which  it  was  regarded  in  certain  quarters  of  the  Spanish 
army — and  of  this  he  was  no  doubt  aware — are  well  illustrated 
by  the  action  of  General  Ballasteros,  who  refused  to  obey  his 
first  order,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Wax  Minister,  in 
which  he  said :  ^^  Have  we  not  the  honour  to  lielong  to  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  ?  Can  we  give  the  cuinmand  of 
our  army  to  a  foreigner,  whatever  be  our  political  situation, 
without  disgracing  the  nation  ?    No !  ^ 

But  Wellington  accepted  the  command  upon  certain  cWi' 
conditions ;  and  the  fact  that  he  did  so  shows  not  only  his 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  but  also  pretty  plainly  that  he 
entertained  the  opinion  that  if  well  fed,  well  equipped,  and 
under  a  firm  and  just  head,  the  Spanish  armies  would  be 
valuable  allies. 

But  his  imperative  conditions  were  that  *^  officers  should 
be  appointed  to  command  solely  upon  his  recommendation ; 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  absolute  power  of  dismissal ; 
*  Pages  257,  268. 
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and  that  thn^  resources  of  the  state  which  were  applicahle 
to  the  pay  and  support  of  the  troops  diould  be  applkd  m  he 
might  direci.^  * 

After  some  opposition,  delay,  aod  intri^ie,f  consequent 
on  Welliiigtoirs  faikire  before  Burgos  J  in  the  autumn  af 
1812,  the  Cortes  yielded  to  his  stipuktions,  tliough  they 
after wanl.s  endeavoured  to  evade  them,  ^^They  could  not 
condone  the  outburst  of  Ballasteroa  against  their  own  deri- 
sion ;  he  was  siiperse<Ied,  and  from  this  date  the  opt^rations 
of  the  Spanish  annies  become  the  operations  of  Wellington, 
thus  ceasing  to  be  independent  Spanish  ones;  but  this  brings 
us  to  the  close  of  1812. 

Before  the  campaign  of  Vittoria  opened  in  May,  181S, 

it  is  of  interest  to  add  that  ^VeUingto^  had  organized  the 
Spanish  forces  into  four  armies,  with  two  reser\es, 

One^  under  Castanos,  called  the  Army  of  Eatreniadura, 
consisting  of  troops  from  that  province,  Leon,  Galicia,  and 
tlie  Asturiiis,  with  the  guerilla  bands  of  Miua,  Longa^  and 
others  (about  40,000),  com^wsed  the  foix?e  with  which  Graham 
formed  a  junction  in  order  to  tnm  the  French  line  upon 
the  Douro  and  Ebro,  and  which  operated  directly  witli 
Wellington.! 

OtJiers  were  posted  in  various  provinces^  to  observe  and 
occupy  the  French  there,  Copons,  with  10,000,  was  in 
Catalonia;  EHo,  with  ^0,000,  in  Murcia  ;  Del  Paix|ue,  who 
had  succeeded  Ballasteros,  with  12,000  in  the  Sierra  Morena  ; 
and  O'Donnell,  with  15,000,  in  Andalusia. 

At  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  if  w^e  include  Giron's  Corps 
(20,000),  II  nearly  one-fourth  of  Wellington's  force  was  Spanish* 

There  were  difficidties  later  on^  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 

*  Alison  J  History  of  Kurope^  vol.  xvi.  p.  SOL 

t  HTiich  led  to  Wdlhigton  i^roceetlhig  personally  to  Cadiz^  autl 
subsidod  chietly  owing^  to  Napoleon's  reverses  in  Russia. 

%  Pa^  20t>* 

§  Chapter  XJl.  pp.  285-7. 

II  Page  200  ami  note. 

1'  See  pages  071-3.  Dtfficultieg  with  the  Portugo  ese  Government  alsoj 
who  J  now  that  Portugal  appeared  safe,  was  becoming  forgetful  of  its 
obljgationi  to  the  army. 
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ment  and  armies  which  led  Wellington  to  resign  the  Spanisli 
command,  and  contemplate  certain  strong  measures ;  but  his 
resignation  was  not  accepted.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  this, 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Nivelle,  the  tendency  of 
the  Spanish  troops  to  retaliate  for  the  outrages  wliich  their 
countrymen  had  suffered  in  person  and  property  for  long 
years  at  French  hands  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
policy  for  Wellington  to  send  20,000  of  them  bat  k  from 
France  into  Spain. 

The  good  services,  however,  which  Spanish  troops  rendered 
at  the  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  passages  of  the  Bida^^scm  and 
Nivelle,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Sebastian  and  Panipeluria, 
are  nan'ated  in  Chapters  XII.  to  XIV.  inclusive ;  and  that 
Wellington  recognized  the  valuable  assistance  they  had  given 
at  Vittoria  and  in  the  above  operations  appears  from  \m 
correspondence  in  November  ISlrf^^when  he  felt  conij>elIed 
to  abstain  from  taking  them  on  with  him. 

**  If,''  he  wrote,  «  I  had  20,000  Spaniards,  paid  and  fcni,  I 
should  have  Bayonne ;  if  I  had  40,000,  I  do  not  know  where 
I  should  stop/'  • 

In  1814,  before  Toulouse  was  fought,  he  had  brought 
some  of  them  forward  again,  and  in  that  closing  battle  of  the 
war  Freyre's  Spaniards  suffered  severe  losses,  in  their  some- 
what premature  assault  on  the  northern  end  of  Mont  Have,  t 

Speaking  broadly  6ts  to  the  influence  which  the  Spanish 
operations  exercised  \ipon  British  movements  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  it  seems  just  to  say  that,  in  1808-9,  when, 
in  the  campaigns  of  Ck>runna  and  Talavera,  these  opera  tioii^s 
were  under  independent  Spanish  leaders,  Moore  and  Wel- 
lington derived  (to  say  the  least)  little  or  no  advantage  from 
them,  but  that  after  the  campaign  of  1812,  when  they 
became  operations  under  the  more  direct  control  of  Welling- 
ton, he  did  derive  from  them,  though  their  command  caused 
him  some  anxiety,  great  advantage  upon  many  occ&sioiis. 

In  1810  and  1811  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  opei-atlous 
on  the  main  contest  was  comparatively  little  marked,  though 
Spanish  troops  did  good  work  in  many  quarters. 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Batliurst.     See  page  391.  f  See  pa^  420, 

40 


and  of  great  value. 

It  FemainB  now  to  explain  certain  special  circuniatances  of 
Spain  wbich  formed  really  the  primal  cause  of  the  diffi^niltv 
which  British  leaders  met  with  in  concerting  operations  with 
the  Spanish  civil  and  military  autliorities.*  WTien  these  are 
understood,  this  difficulty  ceases  to  be  very  surprising. 

They  may  almost  be  summed  up  by  saving  that  for  some 
time  after  Napoleon's  troops  had  overthrown  the  normal 
government  of  the  country,  and  were  in  occupation  of  many 
portions  of  Spanish  soil,  there  wa^  no  centi-aJ  Spanish  executive 
either  civil  or  militaiy;  and  that  among  the  provincial 
patriotic  Juntas,  as  well  as  in  the  army,  there  existed  much 
jealousy,  distrust,  corruption,  and  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
individuak.  No  machinery  was  provided  to  secure  unity  of 
action  ;  no  one  placed  in  chief  command  of  the  forces. 

The  local  Juntas  were  indispased  to  work  together  or  with 
the  Spanish  generals,  and  were  inclined  to  retain  the  troops 
under  their  control  for  the  protection  of  their  own  provinces. 
The  Juntas  of  Leon,  Old  Castile,  and  Galicla  put  forth 
supreme  pretensions  in  Northern  Spain,  which  other  Juntas 
would  not  concede;  while  among  the  military  leaders, 
Cuesta  WBB  at  daggers  drawn  with  CastafLos  and  Blake,  and 
there  was  no  one  with  sufficient  claims  to  be  generally 
acceptable  to  the  other  commanders  as  their  head. 

It  was  not  until  September,  1808»  after  Roleia  and 
Vimiera  had  been  fought,  that  the  provincial  Juntas  agreed  to 
elect  a  Supreme  Junta,  in  order  to  promote  co-operation; 
and  in  this  delay  we  see  again  the  influence  of  the  early 
Spanish  successes,  which  led  to  their  armies  being  regarded  as 
invincible^  and  haste  appear  unnecessary. 

The  Supreme  Junta  met  on  September  25th,  1808,  at 
Aranjuess,  composed  of  deputies  t  from  all  the  provinces  ;  but 

•  And  also  with  the  Portii|fueee,  but  to  a  lesser  extent^  partly  becau^^ 
Wellhigtou's  connection  with  the  Portugueea  army  was  of  a  closer  kind. 

t  Two  from  each  of  seventeen  prorinceai  and  on©  repreaenting  tbo 
Canary  lalandsj  Le,  thirty-five  in  all. 
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its  members,  consisting  chiefly  of  Churchmeiij  politicians,  and 
Grandees,  were  more  experienced  and  intci£>3ted  in  con- 
stitutional and  ecclesiastical  questions  than  in  military  one^; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  one  pressing  consideration  should 
have  been  how  to  expel  the  French  from  Spain,  discusssed 
measures  of  commerce,  education,  and  points  of  precedence, 
but  were  n^ligent  of  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  would  not 
appoint  any  single  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  soon  became  split  up  into  factions  and  unpopular  ;  and 
in  1810,  when  the  French,  under  Soult,  moved  upon  Seville, 
took  refuge  in  Cadiz.  Here  it  passed  a  decree  vesting  the 
interim  Government  in  a  regency  of  six  persons,  and  arrang- 
ing for  a  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  the  ancient  National 
Assembly  of  Spain. 

This  was  a  step  which  should  have  tended  more  than  it 
did  towards  unity  of  action ;  and  the  Cortes  met  together  in 
Cadiz  on  September  24th,  1810.  Owing,  however^  to  the 
fact  that  its  members,  elected  meanly  in  Cadiz,  could  not 
duly  represent  many  of  the  provinces;  to  the  weight  exercised 
by  the  Municipal  Junta  of  Cadiz — a  commercial  city  in  which 
democratic  feeling  was  very  strong — and  to  the  constant 
intrigue  and  friction  between  the  Regency,  the  Municipal 
Junta,  and  the  Cortes  itself,  it  was  foimd  impracticable  by 
British  civil  or  military  officials  to  get  many  measures  or 
suggestions  for  the  due  supply  or  benefit  of  the  army  attended 
to  at  all.  "  It  appears  (wrote  Wellington  to  his  brother)  as 
if  they  (the  Cortes)  were  all  drunk,  thinking  and  speaking 
of  any  other  subject  than  Spain.* 

As  we  have  said,  it  was  not  until  September,  181S,  that 
the  Cortes  conferred  upon  WelHngton  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  army,  or  placed  any  general  at  its  head. 

Owing  to  what  has  been  pointed  out,  although  the  Spanish 
troops  proved  their  bravery  on  many  occasions  and  rendered 
good  service,  yet  the  full  extent  to  which  they  would, 
under  reasonably  favourable  circumstcmces,  have  become 
valuable  and  effective  allies,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this 

♦  Letter  to  H.  Wellesley^  November  let,  1812.  Despatches^  vol  ix- 
p.  624. 
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war.  When  it  began,  the  army,  under  the  corrupt  rigime 
at  the  King  and  his  favourite  Godoy,*  had  been  i  eglected  in 
many  particulars,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Juntas  and  the  Cortes  until  the  peace. 

It  is  an  iUustration  of  Wellington's  administrative  power 
that  he  was  in  the  end  able  to  no  small  extent  to  overcome 
the  exceptionally  great  obstacles  placed  in  his  way  by  the 
want  of  >any  effective  central  government  in  Spain.  Writing 
of  the  inadequate  resources  in  many  particulars  with  whidi 
he  commenced  the  task  of  freeing  the  Peninsula,  Sir  Edward 
Hamley  says,  ^*  The  fortune  which  Alnaschar  promised  him- 
self from  his  basket  of  glass  seems  scarcely  more  visionaiy 
than  this  design,"'  but  worked  with  the  brain  and  by  the 
arm  of  Wellington  it  proved  "a  grand  scheme" — ^"grandly 
executed.""  t 

•  Page  17. 

t  WMngUnCs  Career,  Sir  £.  B.  Hamley  (1860),  p.  2a 
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Adam,  Col.  F.,  on  the  battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  344 

Adams,  Major,  446 

Adour,  passage  of  the,  300 

Advanced  posts,  value  of  weU- 
situated,  602 

Africa,  South,  references  to  war 
in,  83,  432,  605,  665 

Aire,  combat  of,  407 

Albuhera,  battle  of,  disposition 
of  opposing  forces,  186  ;  crisis 
of  the  battle,  187  ;  casualties, 
188;  comments,  188-01 

Aldea  de  Ponte,  combat  of,  108, 
100 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald  (historian), 
quoted,  81,  241,  262,  330,  346, 
423,  457,  530,  678 

Almaraa^  importemce  of,  in  1800, 
126,  127;  in  1812,  240;  sur- 
prise of  in  1812,  236,  237 

Almeida,  capitulates  to  Key 
(1810),  134;  captured  by  Wel- 
lington (1811),  177  ;  its  strate- 
gical importance,  245 

Alten,   Gen.,  at  Albuhera,    186 ; 


on  the  Nivelle,  362-4;  on  tho 
Nive,  376 ;  at  Orthes,  403  ;  at 
Toulouse,  415  ;  at  Quatre  Bros, 
531 ;  at  Waterloo,  580,  589, 
500,  506 

Amarante,  importance  of,  in  1600, 
102 

Amotz,  bridge  of,  importnnt 
point  in  1813,  361  et  acq,,  Zm 

Anglesey,  see  Uxbridge 

Anson,  Gen.,  at  Salamancck,  203« 
267 

Anstruther,  Gen.,  40,  60 

Arcanguee,  fighting  at,  in  181 3» 
370,  378-80,  385 

Arentschildt,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo, 
681 

Armies,  the  contending,  thoir 
strength,  etc.,  at  opening  of 
Peninsular  War,  26,  27  ;  juBt 
before  the  Waterloo  campajgn, 
457-0  ;  in  the  field,  June,  1815, 
473  et  eeq..  Appendix  A 

Arms,  British  superiority  in,  in 
Peninsula,  348-50 

Aroyo  dos  Molinos,  surprise  of, 
201 

Arthur,  Port,  importance  of  for- 
tress of,  to  Japanese,  240 

Artillery,  services  of,  borne  teeiU 
mony  to  by  Wellington,  300, 
366, 383 ;  see  aUo  Fire  (effect  of 
artillery) 
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Anobispo»  impoiiaaoeof^ln  1809, 

12e,  127 
Ashworth,  OoL»  wounded  at  St. 

Piem,  S83 
A«ault»    umul    method    of    at 

siegee  in  Peninsula*  221,  222 
Ayhner,  Lord,  at  the  passage  of 

the    Bidnesna,    880;     on    the 

Nivelle,  302 

Baohelu,  Oen.,  at  Quatro  Bras, 
530 :  at  Waterloo,  582,  580»  588 

Badajoa,  taken  by  Soult  (Firanoh 
mege),  152 ;  flnt  EngUah  siege, 
185,  180 ;  aeoond  EngUah  siege^ 
101,  102  s  third  Sngliah  siege, 
227;  deeoription  of  works, 
ibid. ;  assault  and  capture, 
220-33;  its  strategical  im- 
portanoe,  243  M  nq. 

Bagot,  Bfrs.  C,  quoted,  007 

Baird,  Sir  David,  ordered  to  land 
at  Corunna,  00,  70 ;  advances 
to  Astorga»  05;  Joins  lioore 
at  Mayorga,  08;  wounded  at 
Corunna,  74 

Balagny,  Commandant^  70,  71 

BafioB,  Pass  of,  importance  of, 
in  1800,  100,  115,  120 

Baro^na^  surprise  of  fortress  of 
(1808),   18 

Barclay  deToUy,  Qen.,  commands 
Russian  Army  of  Reserve,  457 

Barnes,  Qen.,  wounded  at  St. 
Pierre,  383 

Banosa,  battle  of ;  events  preced- 
ing it,  152;  opposing  forces  at, 
and  description  of  position,  153, 
154;  character  of  the  battle,  154 
d  Hq, ;  casualties,  150 ;  com- 
ments, 158,  150 

Barrouilhet,  fighting  at^  in  1813, 
378-81 

Base^  definition  of  term,  23; 
change  of,  80,  335,  330;  see 
also  Communioationa,  change  of 

Bayonet,  value  of  the,  55,  137, 
138,  310,  349,  599,  000,  003 

Bayonne,  Battles  before,  in  1813, 


377    et  seq,  ; 
French  sortie  from,  425;   im- 
portance of,  in  1814,  433 

Belgian  troops,  473,  531  593 

Belgium,  iapognphy  d  Rvnoo- 
Belgian  frontier,  402 

Benavente,  important  point  in 
1808,  09,  70 ;  combat  of,  Md. 

Beresford,  Marshal,  13;  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief  cf 
Portugueee  army,  90 ;  oooupies 
Amacante,92,95;  pursues  Soult, 
97 ;  comments  on  his  operations, 
101 ;  positicQ  shortly  before 
Talavera,  105;  detadied  to 
recapture  BadajoE,  104;  at 
Badajos,  174,  185;  at  Albu- 
hera,  180;  on  the  Nivelle,  30^5; 
near  Urdains,  370;  on  the 
IHve,  874-0;  before  Bayonne, 
379,  H  Bsq.;  on  the  Adour, 
388 ;  at  pasBage  of  the  Gaves, 
390-401;  at  Orthes,  403-0;  at 
Bordeaux,  408;  on  the  Ga- 
ronne, 412,  413 ;  at  Toulouse, 
415-22,  424;  raised  to  the 
peerage,  430 

Bessierds,  Marshal,  on  tiie  cam- 
paign of  1811,  200 

Best,  CoL,  at  Waterloo,  581,  597 

Bidassoa,  passage  of  the,  320  el 
seq. ;  deeoription  of  the  country, 
320;  disposition  of  French 
forces,  327 

Blucher,  Marshal  (Prince  von 
Wahlstadt  ),commands  the  Army 
of  the  Lower  Rhine  (1015),  457 ; 
composition  of  his  army,  477, 088 
et  ssq, ;  his  loyalty  to  Welling- 
ton, 478,  574,  694,  057,  058 ; 
position  of  his  army,  June  14th, 
487  ;  orders,  night  of  June  14th, 
600;  movements,  June  15th, 
502,  503;  position,  evening  of 
June  15tb,  508;  position, 
morning  of  June  10th,  523 ; 
interview  with  Wellington,  524  ; 
wounded  at  Ligny,  528  ;  letters 
to    Miiffling  as  to  his  deter- 


w. 


I 
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wrtinafclon  to  Join  Wellington  on 
June  18th,  674,  675;  his 
nndftiinted  spirit^  694;  his 
servioee  at  Waterloo,  613,  616 ; 
after  the  battle  meets  W^- 
iington  at  Qenappe,  600 

Book,  Qen.,  at  Salamanoa,  267 

Bonnet,  Qen.,  224,  236 ;  Joins 
Harmont  on  the  Douro,  263 

Bourmont^  Gen.,  601 

Bowes,  Gen.,  60 

Boyalva  Pass,  importance  of,  in 
ISIO,  136-40 

Brennier,  Gen.,  61 

Brialmont,  Gen.,  446;  on  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  266;  as 
to  Wellington's  siege  opera- 
tions, 276 

British  campaigns,  importance  of 
study  of,  0-14,  432,  672,  673 

British  cavalry,  distinguished  at 
Sahagun  and  Benavente,  68, 
70;  at  Salamanca,  263,  266, 
267 ;  at  Waterloo,  688 

British  iaroops,  marching  power  of, 
in  1809,  123 ;  their  superiority 
in  arms,  348-60 ;  gallantry  and 
determination  of,  etc.,  63,  111, 
166,  168,  166,  178,  187,  198, 
200,  230,  380,  384^  418,  437, 
531,  692 

Bromhead,  Col.,  at  El  Bodon,  200 

Brown,  Major,  at  Barrosa,  166 

Bmnswiok,  Duke  of,  killed  at 
Quatre  Bras,  631 

Brunswick  troops,  at  Quatre  Bras, 
531 ;  at  Waterloo,  682,  697 

Bry,  meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Bliioher  before  Ligny  at,  624 

Billow,  Goi.,  commands  4th  Corps 
of  Bliioher*s  army,   488,   600; 
his  services  in  Waterloo  cam- 
paign,     676,    693,     694,    696, 
697,  600,  609,  613 
Biirgos,  aioge  of,   268;    WeHing- 
ton*a    retreat    from,    269 ;     its 
itratogicfll     importance,     273  ; 
oommeaitfl   on    eieg©  of,  274-8 
Buigoyae,  ^  john^  13 ;  wound- 


ed in  the  assault 

tian,  326 
Burrard,  Sir  Harry,        1 

of  Roleia,  60,  66, 

home  from  Portug       I 
Busaco,  battle  of,  J3 

tion  of   ground,^       ; 

ties,  138 ;  common       1 

etaeq, 
Butler,  Capt.  L.,  on  ;      1 

discord    among    Fi 

manders,  124 
Bylandt,     Gen.     Cou 

Waterloo,  681,  688 
Byng,   Sir  John,   at 

382;    his  gallantry 

Waterloo,  680 

Cadiz,    selected    as    f     | 
attack  in  1808,  19 ;     I 
gical  importance,  40 
of,  162 

CsBmmerer,  Lt.-Gen.  v 
394,  429,  640;   on      1 
strategy,  660 

Cambray,    capture    o] 
British  in  1816,  631 

Cameron,    Col.,    9th      I 
coolness  of  on  Decei   I 
1813,    in    batties    1 
yonne,  384 

Cavalry,     British,    die  i 
itself,  see  British  ca\  . 

Cavalry  screen;  covers  \  1 
from  Quatre  Bras,  6 

Cazal  Nova,  engagemei  ; 

Central  position,  advai  < 
386;  danger  of,  386, 

Chapman*  Col.,  R.E.,  4  i 

Charleroi,  letter  from  A  ' 
to  officer  command!  1 
1816,  489,  490;  rep  1 
Napoleon's  attack  \ 
et  0eq, ;  important 
1S15,  491  €i  seq. 

Charles  IV.,  King  of  Spg. 

Chariot,  Qen.,  51 

Chj*rrafl,  CoL,  446  ;    qmi 
4S6,  572,  673,  68S,  6:i 


tttJly  wounJ^wl  nt  Barroaa,  156 
Chofltic^y,  Col.  C.  C-,  445  J  qimted, 
451,    400.    im,    6(>3.    &IK   il4, 
535«  5Sg,  598,  638 
Qiouniiyiw  T,,  on  Tuulooio,  ^S 
CUtitnw    Cofiv<>ntitjn    of,    57t   68 1 

il«  rasuTtii,  58,  59 
CitRbuURodrigp^     Hurre^deini     to 
Koy,   133;    8Jt»go   of,    in    1812, 
21U;    jtorming    of,     2^2-2*    223; 
t^AQiialtiofl,  2^!.i  -    ita  strKktegtCAl 
importance*  i^3  c/  *cf. 
CimisoL  Gi^n.,  at  8iUa]i>imc%  2G2« 
*20a,  26C  J    oa  tlio  Doaro,  26S  j 
pa  thtJ  BiJiissoa,  327,  328  ;   on 
tJw    Nivdlo.     360,     301,     SeS; 
on     the     Nive,     374 ;      b&fore 
B»yonne^     37& ;      fit     Ortlioa, 
402;    At  Toatoiis«>»  414 
Cloro,  Commancloiit,  3oiJ,  3S5 
Climate  and  weathor   i%8  at!f<*cting 
military     opordtions,     70,     84* 
SS,  166,  187,  mK  201,  202.  200, 
320,   370,   381,   397,   3i>9,   407. 
412,  413,  577,  693,  631,  671 
Clinton,  Sir  Homy,  ftt  Watodoo^ 

580 
CUnton,  H.  R.,  quoMsd,  691,  693 
CockUurn,  Sir  George,  quote^^  655 
Coimbra,      importtmt     point     in 

campaign  of  1811,  167 
Colborue,  Sir  Jolm  (Lord  Seeton), 
13;    eiipturofl    Fort    Francisco, 
Ciuddd-Rodrigo,   220 ;    on   the 
Ntvolle,  S67;    at  Orthee,  404, 
406  ;    at  Watodoo,  69&.   604 
Colo,  Sir  Lowry,   13  ;    at  Bueaco, 
137  ;  at  Albuhera,  187;   in  the 
battles  of  tho  PyronoeSf   316 ; 
at  Watorloo,  581 
Colloort,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo,  682 
Colours  captured,  *ae  Trophies 
Column  «,  line,  53-6,  74,  113,  34&, 

428,  601,  602 
Columiu^,   tin    to  cant'ort  betWO^u 
m>piu-4tod»  30 Ip  343,  368 


485,  5ft4  mi,  0+i6,  609 

Oonimftud,  oviJ  *if  frn^uont  chanp 
of,  56,  58  J  ovil  iif  iiiviil***!,  124 

ComtneditB  on  the  vari'^ua  opyn*- 
Uone— for  the^o*  mm  tht\  di>*» 
of  e^eh  bAttlo  onri  <:^anj)'.    . 

ComnTiunjcation,  arfangemt! 
beiwoou  AUiod  c-onnnjic  ' 
WftteFrloo  cwnpaEgn,  iiufi' 
of,  Ac,  488^90,  49B,  503^ i  im 
J»m0  Ifitb,  18!5,  m  1,  633h   534 
644,  645.    647,    648,    674;    all 
Jtjno  1 6th,  nth,  683^  684 

Ctfrnmunication,  lina^  of,  Knpo* 
leon  &B  to,  10,  24  rJ  v*t  :>.  Ta.  R2. 
206;  WollingtoQ*a   i 

270-2.  393,  488;     \\\ ^ i 

daro  for  his«  428,  432 ;  cliAngoe 
of,  \h  12,  80,  2m  434,  558.  ftafii 
doublo  lines  of,  77,  125 

Couoontration,   valuo  of 
troops  astioiniilad,  21,  SS 
disAdvaniAgcid    and    diHlctilli' 
in  tliiH  for  tlm  Frenoh  in  Spmij, 
205,206,208,215  4  ^ 
of  masaifig  Against  t 
point,  367,  368,  42S 
eausea  of  dolay  inW  > 
at  Qaati>^   Brae,    644 
552  tt  atq.,  647  ;  o^  to  del 
of  point  for,  77*  78 

Cond©l3£%  N^  ftb&ijdoni^  163  j 
ifojxirtaaije  of,  in  eftsnpttigtt«i 
ISM,  107 

CcinjoGiiiro,  dAOgn  of  acting  on* 
65,  631  «i  «eg* 

Conraay,  Gen.  vcin,  qui>t«!,  5H 
606 

Oooko,  Major-Gem.,  *fc  Wfttortd<i» 
580 

C^-oporation  in  tlie  ^d»  ^baeaim 
of  and  ©xamplon  uf,  48,  88, 15^ 
301,  422,  5S1»,  <i01.  602,  OOdi 
m  to  nayal  and  mihtwy,  ISft. 
341,  342,  364,  400,  431.  677 

Commit  bijttb  of,  72;  ^^p 
poaisg  foroee  aiid    dosorititiwn 
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of  ground,  72-4;  casualties, 
76  ;   comments  on,  75  el  seq. 

Cotton,  Stapleton,  264 

Ck>unter-attaok  (or  counterstroke), 
76,  111,  165,  262,  265,  368, 
404,  406,  428,  631,  687,  615 

Cover,  value  of,  on  battlefield, 
62,  63,  154,  187,  428,  637,  588, 
602-4,  663,  674 

Craufurd,  Qen.,  commanding 
Light  Division,  123 ;  retires 
before  Ney  advancing  to  the 
investment  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
133  ;  engaged  with  Ney's  forces 
on  the  Goa,  133 ;  at  Busaco, 
137,  138 ;  his  eagerness  en- 
dangers Wellington's  position, 
198;  mortally  wounded  at 
Ciudad-Kodrigo,  223 ;  his 
character,  224 

Cuesta,  Gen.,  commands  a  Spanish 
army,  105;  joined  by  Wellington 
at  Oroposa,  107;  his  jealousy  and 
obstruction  of  Wellington,  ibid., 
121,  122,  124  ;  at  Talavera,  116, 
117 

Cumberland  Hussars,  leave  the 
battlefield  of  Waterloo,  693 

Dalrymple,  Sir  Hew,  with  army 

in  Portugal,  66  ;  ordered  home, 

69 
Damitz,  Major  von,  441 
Daricau,   Qen.,   at  battle  of  St. 

Pierre,  382  ;   at  Toulouse,  414 
D'Armagnac,   Gen.,   at  battle  of 

St.  Pierre,  382  ;  at  Orthes,  402, 

405 
D*Aubrem6,   Gen.,   at  Waterloo, 

697 
Defeat,    repeated,     disheartening 

effect  of,  369 
Defence,    principles   of  effective, 

76 ;     Wellington's    usually    an 

active  (or  offensive)    one,  111, 

214,  262,  406,  653 
De  Lancey,  Sir  Wm.,  439, 440, 443, 

450, 474 ;  ability  ets  a  staff-officer, 

554,    665 ;     his    memorandum 


as  to  disposition  of  the  army, 
June  16th,  1816,  563  et  »eq.; 
died  of  wounds,  601 

De  Lanoey,  Lady,  quoted,  606 

Delbrttck,  Dr.  Hans,  446 

Depots  on  lines  of  comraunieation, 
23 

D'Erlon,  Qen.,  at  Vittoria,  291» 
292,  296,  298;  at  Maya,  317; 
at  Orthes,  402,  40^-6;  at 
Toulouse,  414  ;  on  the  NiveUo, 
360,  361,  363,  364;  on  the 
Nive,  374;  at  BayoTino,  309, 
379,  382;  in  command  of  iBt 
French  Corps  in  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, 490,  600,  601,  507,  518, 
519,  621,  622;  movenientB  on 
JunelOth,  1815,  627  ;  ftt  Water- 
loo, 582,  587-90,  695,  596,  606. 
608,  609 

Despatches,  «ce  Wellington 

Details,  small,  infiuenee  of,  in 
war,  675 

Devastation  of  district  a^  defc^nsive 
measure,  159  et  acq. 

Dickson,  Col., R.A.,  13j  at  Vittoria, 
300 ;  on  the  deficient  gtiite  of 
ordnance  and  stores  for  the 
siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  330  ;  on 
the  Nivelle,  366 

Discipline,  value  of,  in  battle, 
111,  418;  circumstances  detri- 
mental to,  269,  324,  38^ 

Discord  and  jealousy  botwoen 
commanders,  89,  107,  UQ,  121, 
122,  124,  148,  158,  IBS,  168, 
183,  207,  253,  304,  306,  308, 
401,  479,  645 

Dispersion  of  troops,  diaadvan* 
tages  of,  22,  208,  242,  213,  284 

Distance  between  Liguy  and 
Quatre  Bras,  542  i  of  battle 
front  in  the  PeninsuJa,  at 
Waterloo,  and  in  South  AMca, 
642,    606 

Domont,  Qen.,  at  Waterloo,  853, 
687 

Donzelot,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo, 
582,  588,  596 


ioo,  &aO,  581 
BcMfaGfluiD^  Qen.,  at  E]  Bodon,  197 
Dotmi^  poiisageof  tbcr,  and  deacrip- 

tion  of  ground^  93,  &4 
DritI,   Sir  Joha  Moopo*a  sytteiD* 

190 ;    chiMigefl  which  imp^ovi*- 

iti^iii  in  fireariufl    b&ve   Oidoet- 

titated^  ifcid. 
Drouot,  Gon.,  at  Waterloo.   583 

DiUieflino,  QeiL*  at  Waterloo,  fi83 
Dimcaat  Major,  at  Bam^ia^  15(1 
Du  Pliit.  Col.,  at  Waterloo,  580,  597 
Diirutto,  Crt>ii„  at  Waterloo,  582, 

68S,  000 
Ehitch- Belgian    tfoopfl*    doubtful 

synipatliy  with  Allied  oaiiao  in 

I8ia,  473,  671 

Eaglee,     Fronch,    ient    to    d«p5t 

from  Spain  in  lil3,  306  (nofe); 

JM  Trophitw  alao 
Edward,  the  Black  Prmc©,  377 
Eighty-eovfliith      Eegt,       (B*    I. 

Fu8iU«rt)»    captures    a    Franch 

eagle  at  Barrosa,   1&6  i    in  the 

dafenoe  of  Tarifa,  203 
El  Bodon,  combat  of,  197 
Eleventh    Light    Dragoona    (now 

Huuaei),       gallantry      at    B\ 

6odoii«  201  ;    their  march    to 

Quatre  Braa  in  1B15,  551 
EIovDuth  (Devonsliira)  Eegt.,  at 

Toulouae,  410 
ElliMmoro,  Earl  of,  quoted,  475, 

511,  515,  525.  533,  D42,  501,  665 
Elvaa,  strategical  importanoa  of, 

245 
England,  military  strength  of|  in 

1808,  26 
EngUdi   people,    their   ohnra^^ter^ 

jatics,  340 
Kntrencluiients   and  earth  wo  rka, 

their  value,  and  Emitatiotia  of 

this.  344,  345,  3U7  ;  at  Toulouse, 

414,  415 


tion  with    the     ^*  Da    Ltaustf 
Memoraodum,"  536  «l  ««g. 
Ewart,   dergt.»   Soota  Om^  «ap* 
turea  Freneh  eagle  at  Waiarl^t 

Bxoelmnai^  Q«ci-,  onmniMixk  ■ 
oavahy  diviaioiL  la  the  Waterloo 
campaign^   491 

Eyiau,  NapoleQii  after  tNlttlt  ^ 
530 


Fane.  Oea.,  50 

Fordma^  VII.»  G^ng  of  Spain* 

17.  18 
Ferguson,  Qmk.,  50 
Ferraris  and  Cafiitaiii«i,  Mapi 

481.493.  G43 
FiXit^nth    Hujaam,    in     Coruaoa 

campaign,  68,  70.   75  ;    at  VA* 

toria,  29e 
Fifth     Begt.      (Northumherlaod 

Fuatliere),  r^ant    iM^ndooi   al 

El  Bodon«  IQB^  200 
Fiftieth    (R.  W,    Rent)  EUvt  al 

Almaraz,    237 ;     dislingutfJiod 

conduct  al  St.  Pi^rr<s  384 
Fiity^aecond  Regt.    (Oxfordahfrn 

hX}   diatijaguyihed  at  Ortltaii» 

404,    405;    at   Waterloo,   599, 

600.  010,  611 
Ftguera£»,  fortrem,  surpmo  of,  1ft 
Fire,  m  to  reMTvation  of*  674 1  dS 

Ime     V.     column*     53-5,     S49^ 

350,    609;    effect    of    aruUitfy, 

53,  156,  300.  323 ;  over  h^adiof 

attacking  tniK>pa,  323,  324,  566^ 

591,  592 
Firat  (Oenuan)  Huisai^  gaUaolff 

at  El  Bodon.  201 
Fitchett,  W;,  quot«4  S$%  «<W 
Fl^aut.       Gen,,        A.IXa       to 

Hapoteon^  519,  ^$ 
Flanldng  roovemonta.  47,  4d,  SSMH 

386^   403,   405,    416,   417,   ^9> 

430  ;   «dvaQtag«iii  of,  540 
Flfttehor,  Sir  lUchard,  13;   in  the 

Linoa  of  Torr^  Vedriia,    141 ; 
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womuled  at  Badajoz,  228; 
killed  in  assault  of  St.  Sebastian, 
325 

Fontainebleau,  Treaty  of  (1807), 
17 

Forbes,  Major,  quoted,  559 

Fort  Napoleon  (Almaraz)  sur- 
prised, 237 

Fortresses,  considerations  govern- 
ing the  blockctde  of,  246  ;  object 
and  influence  of,  39,  243  el  aeq,^ 
307,  337  433,  466,  479,  492 

Forty-eighth  (1st  Northampton) 
Begt.  restores  the  day  at 
Talavera,  111 

Forty-fourth  (Essex)  Regt.»  cap- 
tures French  eagle  at  Salamanca 
264 ;  coolness  at  Quatre  Bras, 
612 

Forty-second  Highlanders,  galleoi- 
try  at  Toulouse,  418,  420,  424 ; 
at  Quatre  Bras,  531 

Forty-seventh  (Loyal  North 
Lancashire)  Begt.  distinguished 
at  defence  of  Tarifa,  203 

Four-deep  formation  at  Waterloo, 
610,  611 

Foy,  Qen.,  on  the  Nivelle,  360, 
361 ;  at  Bayonne,  369  ;  on  the 
Nive,  374 ;  at  St.  Pimre,  382 ;  at 
Orthes,  402,  405;  at  Quatre 
Bras,  530;  at  Waterloo,  582, 
586 

Foz  d*Arouce,  engagement  afc»  164, 
165 

France,  military  strength  of,  in 
1808,  26  ;  topography  of,  460 ; 
invasion  of,  by  the  AUies  in 
1816,  636  et  seq, 

France,  south-west  frontier,  topo- 
graphy of,  362-7;  comments 
as  to,  357,  358 ;  topography 
of  borders  of  France,  460; 
comments  as  to,  461,  462 

Franco-Belgian  frontier,  topo- 
graphy of,  462-7;  comments 
as  to,  481 

Frazer,  Sir  Augustus,  R.A.,  13; 
quoted,  566 


French  troops;  their  resource 
in  the  field,  241 

Frere,  Hookham,  82 

Freyre,  Qen.  Don  M.,  on  the 
Nivelle,  362»  363 ;  on  the  Adour, 
401 ;    at  Toulouse,  415 

Friant,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo,  533 

Front,  di£Bcult  change  of,  at 
Fuontes  d'Onor,  177,  178^  and 
at  Salamanca,  260,  261  ;  ^^rtent 
of,  at  Waterloo,  605 

Frontal  attacks,  Moltke  a^  to,  429 

Fuentee  d'Onor,  battle  of,  and  de- 
scription of  ground,  175 ;  dotoils 
of  the  fighting,  176 ;  casual  tim, 
177  ;  comments  as  to,  173-85 

Qaronne,  River,  operations  on,  4 11 

Oarris,  combat  of,  396 

Oazan,  Gen.,  at  Vittoria,  290,  20*2, 
295,  296,  298,  302,  303 

Gaves,  passage  of  the,  395  et  eeq. 

Gerard,  Gen.,  commands  4th 
French  Corps  in  Waterloo  c^m- 
pikign,  490  ;  his  movements  on 
Jime  15th,  501 ;  position  evening 
of  June  15th,  508 ;  at  Ligny,  626 

Girard,  Gen.,  at  Aroyo  dos 
Molinos,  201 ;  in  Waterloo 
campaign,   518 

Giron,  Gen.,  at  Vittoria,  293 ; 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bidiiesoa/ 
329,  331 ;  on  the  NiveUo,  302 

Gleig,  Rev.  R.  G.,  445;  quoted, 
240,  647,  650,  665 

Gneisenau,  Gen.,  Chief  of  the  Staflf, 
to  Blucher,  1816,  478,  524,  625  ; 
distrust  of  Wellington,  444,  478, 
594;  conducts  retreat  from 
Ligny,  657 ;  and  pursuit  after 
Waterloo,   600 

Godoy,  Manuel,  Minister  to 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  17 

Gough,  Viscount,  at  Barro^a,  156 

Graham,'Sir  Thomas,  sets  out  from 
Cadiz  (1811),  152;  at  BtirroBa, 
153  et  seq, ;  bold  action  of,  165  ; 
difficulties  with  the  Spaniaftlii, 
155,  156,  158  ;  at  VittoHii,  293, 
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204,  297,  298,  300,  301,  302; 
marchee  against  Foy,  306;  at 
the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  310^ 
318;  at  Sorauren,  320;  at 
the  passage  of  the  Bidaasoa, 
329  ;  peerage  coDferred  on,  436 

Qrant»  Sir  Colquhoun,  daring 
character  of,  410 ;  at  Waterloo, 
581,  692 

Griffiths,  Major  Arthur,  432,  446; 

Qrolman,  Gen.  ron,  441 ;  at 
Waterloo,  594,  595 

Grouard,  CoL,  447 ;  quoted,  634, 
649 

Grouchy,  Marshal,  oommands  re- 
serve cavalry,  Waterloo  cam- 
paign, 400 ;  movements  on 
June  15th,  1815,  501 ;  at  ligny, 
626 ;  pursuit  of  Prussians  after 
Ligny,  618-28 ;  as  to  orders 
to  and  reports  from,  etc.,  587, 
619-23,  629^35,  703-7;  at 
Wavre,  628,  620;  retreats  to- 
wards France,  620 ;  comments 
on  movements  of,  620-636 

Guards,  British  Foot,  at  Oporto, 
05  ;  gallantry  at  Burgos,  277  ; 
on  the  Adour,  800;  at  St. 
Etienne,  425 ;  at  Quatre  Bras, 
631;  at  Waterloo,  586,  590, 
598 ;  at  the  storming  of  Peronne, 
637 

Guerilla  levies  and  warfare,  43, 
62,  105,  152,  213,  284,  388,  391 

Guillemenot,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo, 
582 

Gurwood,  Col.  (editor  of  Weliing' 
ton  Despatohes),  442,  443;  at 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  223 

Guyot,  Gen.,  at  Watwloo,  583, 
692 

Hal,  reasons  for  Wellington  leaving 
force  at,  on  June  18th,  1815, 666 
e$  eeq. 

Haldane,  Col.,  on  absence  of 
jealousy  and  self-seeking  in 
the  Japaaeso  army,  479 

Hale,  Col.  Lonsdale,  676 


Halkett,  Gen.  Hugh,  at  Waterloo, 
680,  697,  611 

Ham,  takm  by  the  Praastaiis, 
637 

Hamley,  Sir  Edward,  445 ;  quoted, 
391,  466,  637,  624,  667.  «74» 
678 

Handwriting,  as  to,  675,  676 

Hardinge,  Sir  H.,  on  the  diffi 
culties  of  supply  in  Belgium 
(1815),  471;  attac^ied  to 
Blucher*s  hec^quarters,  4SS, 
489;    after  ligny,  660 

Harispe,  Gen.,  at  Orthes,  402; 
at  Toulouse,  414 

Hay,  Gen.,  wounded  at  siege  of 
Bayonne,  426 

Headquarters,  unexpected  re- 
moval of,  may  cause  confusion, 
556 

Henderson,  Col.  G.  F.  R,  quoted, 
637,  653 ;  on  the  lessons  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Waterloo  cam- 
paigns,   672,    673 

Heym^  A.D.C.  to  Ney,  602,  627 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  13 ;  at  Vimiera, 
50 ;  at  Busaco,  137 ;  at  Tala- 
vera,  110  ;  his  able  support  of 
Wellington  in  the  1810  cam- 
paign, 140,  147 ;  at  sur- 
prise of  Aroyo  dos  Molinos, 
201 ;  created  K.B.,  202;  sur- 
prises Almaraz,  236;  joins 
Wellington  at  Salamanca,  270 ; 
at  Vlttoria,  292,  294,  296,  298, 
301,  302;  on  the  Nivelle, 
362-5,  367;  takes  Cambo, 
370;  on  the  Kive,  874-6; 
before  Bayonne,  378-80,  382-4, 
388 ;  on  the  Pau,  and  at  Orthes, 
401,  403,  406 ;  at  the  combat 
of  Aire,  407 ;  orosBes  the 
Garonne,  412;  at  Toulouse, 
416,  419;  commands  a  corps 
in  Waterloo  campaign,  477, 
486 ;  raised  to  peerage,  436 

Hinuber,  Gon.,  at  BayoruoA,  426 

Hooper,  G.,  445 ;  quoted,  614,  629 
688,  698,  601 
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Hope,  Sir  John,  commands  a~ 
division  of  Moore's  cirmy,  64 ; 
mcurches  to  join  Moore,  65 ; 
embarks  the  army  ctfter  CSorunna, 
74;  on  the  Nivelle,  362,  363, 
365,  367,368;  on  the  Nive,  374, 
376,  377 ;  before  Bayonne, 
37a-81,  386,  388;  wounded 
at  St.  Pierre,  384 ;  passes  the 
Adour,  399-401 ;  wounded  at 
Bayonne,  425 

Horsburgh,  E.  L.,  447 ;  quoted, 
663 ;  677,  668,  670 

Hougoumont,  579  ;  att€u;k  on,  in 
1815,  585;  gallantry  of  de- 
fenders, 586;  597,  678 

Houssaye,  Henry,  447  ;  quoted, 
481,  490,  496,  527,  629,  536, 
559,  568,  582,  583,  588,  698, 
608,  615,  626,  628,  634,  635, 
660,  664,  676 

Hutchinson,  Major-Gen.  H.  D., 
447;  quoted,  594 

Iberian  Peninsula,  its  position 
with  respect  to  France,  16 ; 
topography  of,  28-39 ;  com- 
ments on,  41-3,  82,  103,  106 

Infantry,  British,  firmness  of,  54 ; 
at  Quatre  Bras,  521 ;  at  Water- 
loo, 592 

Information,  importance  of,  in 
war,  etc.,  55,  79,  83,  122,  145, 
197-9 ;  Wellington's  before 
Waterloo,  497,  499.  506,  511; 
Napoleon's  imperfect  in  Water- 
loo c€unpaign,  509  ;  after  Ligny, 
532 

Initiative  assumed  by  Welling- 
ton's subordinates,  378,  523, 
640,  603-5 

InniskiUing  (6th)  Dragoons,  at 
Waterloo,  581 

Interior  lines,  definition  of,  79 ; 
as  to  adveuitage  of,  cmd  limits 
of  this,  80,  385,  386 

Issy,  combat  of,  641 

Jackson,  Col.,  quoted,  506,  548 


Jacquinot,  Qen.,  at  Waterloo,  582, 
589 

James,  Col.  W.  Hill,  as  to  Battles 
before  Bayonne,  382 

Jealousy,  see  Discord 

Jerome,  Prince,  at  Quatro  Bras, 
530  ;  at  Waterloo,  582,  586 

Jomini,  Gen.,  441  ;  in  praise  of 
British  valour,  113,  114 

Jones,  Sir  John,  13,  141^1  ;  on  tho 
campaign  of  1811,  200  ;  on  tho 
assault  of  Badajoz,  232 ;  on 
Wellington's  difficult] ob  in  tko 
Feninsul6^  248 ;  on  siogo  c>pc»ra- 
tions,  276 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  plac^  upon 
the  Spanish  throne,  VJ  ;  retires 
from  Madrid,  62 ;  at  T^lavera, 
108, 109, 113,  116;  retires  \joIotg 
Wellington  and  abandons  Ma- 
drid, 267  ;  at  Vittoria*  200,  300  ; 
superseded  by  Soult,  311,  315 

Joubert,  Gen.,  on  Boer  tactica,  674 

Jourdan»  Marshal,  at  Talavora, 
110;   at  Vittoria*   300 

Junot,  Mcurshal,  14 ;  opor^tions 
in  Portugal,  18,  27  ;  joins 
Laborde  at  Torres  Vedn^g,  49  ; 
at  Vimiera,  51  ;  retirus  upon 
Lisbon,  56 ;  evacuates  Portu- 
gal, 57 ;  at  Busaco,  137 ;  in 
Massena's  retreat,  161 

Kellermann,  Marshal,  U  i  at 
Vimiera,  51 ;  commnntl^  a 
cavalry  division  in  Watorloo 
campaign,  491,  518^22,  583, 
692 

Kempt,  Gen.,  before  Bayonne, 
378 ;  assumption  of  responsi* 
bility,  384;  at  Waterloo,  581, 
588,  596,  597,  609 

Kennedy,  Capt.  Clark,  of  the 
Royals  (afterwards  Sir  J*  Clark 
Kennedy),  captures  a  Fronch 
eagle  at  Waterloo,  539 

Kennedy,  Sir  Jas.  Shaw-,  445 ;  as 
to  Wellington's  dispositions,  in^ 
1815,  514  et  seq,,  573  ;    as    to 
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Kieknansegge^  Ck>xint,  at  Water- 
loo, 580»  596,  697 
King,  Captain  Cooper-,  446 
King's   Qerman    Legion,    gallant 
charge  of,  after  Salamanca,  267 ; 
at  Burgoe,  277 ;  Hinuber's  Bri- 
gade   of,    gallant    conduct    at 
Bayonne,    426;    at   La  Haye 
Sainte,  Waterloo,  696 
ELleist,  Qen.,  bis  scheme  of  opera- 
tions for   the   Waterloo   cam- 
paign, 468,  470 
Koeniggratz,  as  to  battle  of,  83,  394 
Kruse,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo,  681,  697 

Labedoyire,  Qen.,  627 

Laborde,  Gen.,  47-9 

La   Haye   Sainte,   attack   on,  in 

1816,  696-7 
Lambert,  Sir  John,  at  Waterloo, 

682,  697 
La  Pena,  Gen.,  in  chief  command 

at  Barrosc^  162 ;  fails  to  support 

Graham,  164-7' 
Lapisse,  Gen.,  joins  forces  with 

Victor  at  Merida,  90 
Laurent^  Col.,  627 
Lavat  Gen.,  at  Barrosa,  164 
Le   Cor,    Gen.,    wounded   at   St. 

Pierre,  383 
Lefebvre,  Marshal,  66,  69 
Lefebvre    Desnouettee,    Gen.»  at 

Waterloo,  683,  690,  692 
Leith,    Gen.,    at    Busaco,     137; 

at    assault   of    Badajoz,    232; 

wounded    at    assault    of    St. 

Sebastian,  326 
Le  Marohant,  Gen.,  at  ScJamanoa, 

263 
Lettow-Vorbeck,       Gen.,        446 ; 

quoted,  447,  560,  674,  676,  682, 

668,  669 
Light,  Capt.  W.,  daring  act  of,  409 
Ligny,  battle  of,  448,  626  et  aeq. ; 

opposing  forces,   626;  decisive 

moment    at,    628;    casualties. 


vnereana  at  Waterloo  comparoo, 
602;  influence  on  Waterloo 
campaign,  649 

Line  v.  column,  966  Colunm 

Lines  of  communication,  «m 
Communication 

Lisbon,  selected  as  a  point  of 
attack  in  1808,  19;  its  im- 
portance in  the  Peninsolsr 
campaigns,  40;  Wellington's 
advance  on,  46 

Literature  of  Waterloo  campaign, 
418,  441  6<  9tq. 

Lobau,  County  commands  Oth 
Corps  of  French  army  in  Water- 
loo campaign:  its  position  on 
June  14th,  490 ;  movements  on 
June  16th,  601;  at  Ligny,  628; 
at  Waterloo,  683,  693,  696, 
697,  600,  609,  616 

Loison,  Gen.,  abandons  Amarante, 
96, 102  ;  at  Fuentes  d'Onor,  175 

Longa,  Gen.,  at  Vittoria,  293, 
297 ;  on  tiie  Kivelle,  362,  363 

Louis  XVIIL  restored  to  Rench 
throne,  427;  flight  to  Ghent, 
466 ;  re-enters  Paris,  642 

LQtaen,  Napoleon  after  battle  of, 
639 

Liitzow,  Bfajor  von,  at  Waterioo, 
694 

Lynedoch,  Lord,  162;  «e6  Gra- 
ham 

Macdonald,  Marshal,  loyalty  to 

Louis  XVm.,  644  (noU) 
Maodonell,  Col.,  at  Waterloo,  580 
BiacGregor,  Col.  H.  G.,  283,  299 
McKinnon,  Geo.,  kiUed  at  Ciudad- 

Rodrigo,  223 
Madrid,  French  occupation  of 
(1808),  18 ;  evacuated  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  62;  reoocupied  by 
the  French,  68;  Altered  by 
Wellington,  1812,  267 
Magazines  of  food,  etc,  as  to,  23-6, 
64;  influence  of,  in  campaigns 
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of  181 1»  12;  French  system  of, 
205-7,  209,  215,  240  et  aeq, 

liagaire,  Dr.  T.  M.,  as  to  for- 
tressee,  walls,  etc.,  338 

Jdaitland,  Gen.,  commands  Bri- 
gade of  Guards  at  Waterloo, 
580,  598,  599,  611 

MazuBuvring  power,  necessity  of, 
to  an  army»  189 ;  that  of  French 
curmy  in  Waterloo  campaign, 
656 ;  see  dUo  Mobility 

Maransin,  Gen.,  at  St.  Pierre,  382 

Marbot,  Baron  de,  on  the  battle 
of  Bosaoo,  349 ;  on  Frendh  and 
Bnglish  tactical  methods,  603 ; 
at  Waterloo,  635 

Marches,  remarkable  ones,  69,  70, 
84,  123,  288  ;  of  Allied  army  on 
Quatre  Bras,  543  et  seq, ;  of 
Prussians  on  Wavre,  573  e<  acq., 
658  et8eq,;to  Paris,  635  et  aeq,  ; 
of  Grouchy  on  Wavre,  627  et  seq. ; 
importance  of  detailed  arrange- 
ments for,  and  supervision  of, 
554,  555 

Marcognet,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo, 
582,  588,  600 

Marengo,  Napoleon  alter  battle  of, 
539 

Marmont,  Marshal,  14 ;  supersedes 
Massena,  191 ;  joins  Soult,  192 ; 
movenents  during  September, 
U811,  195,  196 ;  relieves  Ciudad- 
Bodrigo,  197 ;  at  El  Bodon, 
197  ;  at  Aldea  de  Ponte,  199 ; 
his  view  of  the  French  S3r8tem 
of  supply,  242 ;  on  the  Douro, 
252 ;  movements  before  and  at 
Salamanca,  255  et  eeq, ;  opera- 
tions against  Wellington  on  the 
retreat  from  Burgos,  271 

Massena,  Marshal,  14;  ordered 
to  the  Peninsula,  129 ;  disposi- 
tion of  his  troops,  August;  1810, 
134;  at  Busaco,  136;  baffled 
by  lanes  of  Torres  Vedras,  139; 
comments  on  movements  of, 
143-5;  retreat  from  before 
Toiree    Vedras,     159    et  eeq.  ; 


finally  f  aUs  back  on  Salam« 
165;  endeavours  to  rel 
Almeida,  175;  at  Fue 
d'Onor,  176 ;  superseded 
Marmont,  191 

Masterton,  Sergt.,  87th  R. 
Fusiliers,  clotures  a  Fre 
eagle  at  Barrosa,  156 

Maude^  CoL  F.  N.,  quoted,  ( 
661 

Maurice^  Sir  J.  F.,  on  value 
study  of  Napoleon's  oampai^ 
13 ;  as  to  Corunna  campaign, 
61,  71.  76,  81 ;  as  to  Watei 
campaign,  447,  496,  499,  t 
666,  632,  660,  666,  671 ;  674 

Maya»  action  of,  317 

Metz,  invested  in  1870,  246  (n< 

Milhaud,  Gen.,  14;  comma] 
a  cavalry  division  of  tho  Frei 
army  in  1815,  491 ;  at  Wat 
loo,  582,  583,  588,  589,  590,  ( 

Alina,  guerilla  chief,  208 

Mitchell,  Col.,  in  1815.  548,  5 
597 

Mobility,  value  of,  to  an  army, ! 
22,  189  et  seq.,  216 

Moltke»  Count  von,  his  strate^ 
views,  393, 394, 429;  on  the  val    i 
of  flanking  positions,  540  {no    \ 

Money,  influence  of,  in  war,  4   , 
61,  66,    88,  391,  470,   471 ;  e 
penditure  of,  by  Great  Britcun    i 
1815,  467 

Montalegre,    importance    of,    i  i 
1809,  102 

Montbrun,    Gen.,    in    Massena  i 
retreat,  161 ;  at  El  Bodon,  19' 

Moore,  Sir  John,  lands  at  Lisbo  i 
emd  assumes  command,  60  ; 
his  instructions,  plans  an  I 
difficulties,  61  et  seq, ;  dispoa 
tions  for  an  advance^  63 1 
hampered  by  want  of  transpori , 
65 ;  at  Salamanca,  ibid. ;  hears  c  I 
Napoleon's  approach,  change  i 
his  plans,  11,  12,66;  prepared 
to  attack  Soult,  68 ;  falls  baol; 
to  Corunna,  69,  71 ;  dispositionfi 


ationa.  61;  raiUt4iry  quftlitioSp  75» 
84;  system  of  training,  75,  76» 
190,  451 

Morand.  Oen»,  at  Watorloo.  583 

MoriUo^  Gen,,  at  Vittwria,  292, 
296;  on  th«  Nive,  372,  376; 
before  Bajonne,  3S2 

MorriB,  W.  O.,  446 

MortiOT,  Marshal,  at  Talaveroi 
104,  106,  116,  117;  in  Watefloa 
oampaiRTi,  490,  583  {note) 

MoveriHinta  (BtratCgical  dnd  tacti- 
cal), ttt&  Flanking,  Tuniiniarp 
Envt^loping ;  aUo  urtdcr  Stratt^gy 
and  Tactics 

Mount4iin(.iua  frontier,  as  to  defanco 
of,  343,  344 

Miiffliiig.  GonoraJ  Baron  von, 
as  to  charactfT  of  Wellington, 
444;  on  thodifficiiltit^a  of  supply 
in  Btflghim,  181l>,  470,  471 ;  on 
staff  tntiniug,  473  ;  aLtach^Hl  to 
Wellington^B  headquarters,  488 ; 
on  lino  of  domaroation  Jjotwoon 
Allied  andPriiisisian  iiimiif<a(  1 8 1 5), 
etc.,  493^  495  ;  on  Napnloon'fl 
usual  cufitoiu  aftor  a  borttl©^ 
63  S  ;  on  WoUingt-on^a  ofTt^nsive 
movomentat  Qaatre  Brus,  541  ; 
quoted^  605  ;  506,  611,  524,  534 

Murray,  Sir  John,  failH  to  in  tor- 
cept  French  at  OiKJrto  0809), 
95,  09,  100  ;  fails  in  theoxpodi- 
tion  to  Tturag^ma  (1813),  308 

Musktitry  firo,  importanco  of,  349  ; 
see  aho  Fir©  and  Weapons 

Napior,  Gen.  Sir  W^illiam,  13 ; 
quoted,  178,  184,  187,  200,  210, 
230,  234,  263,  264,  266,  270,  271, 
278,  279.  289,  209,  317-9,  332, 
339,  359,  364,  3rt9,  3^0,  3^4, 
386,  390,  393,  400,  409,  419,  421, 
436^  437 

Napoleon,  on  cominimlcations  of 
cm  army,  10.  12,  13,  25  ;  on  unity 
of  Gomtnand,  58  ;  on  the  Con- 


ond  marehes  on  Madrid,  63  ;  at 
Arandu,  66 ;  iroturas  to  France 
71  ;  on  Jofloph's  conduct  in  the 
battle  of  Taiavera,  113;  instrue- 
tiong  to  Soult  Iwfoi^  tho  battle 
of  Talavera,  116;  eonds  Mtiis^^iena 
to  the  Foninsulo*   123  ;  plan  of 
campaign   for     1810;    133;    on 
WolLington^s  mareh  to  BadajOt, 
S49  ;  directs  Snoh^t  to  hold  tba 
fortreas^js  of    Catalonia  (1813), 
361;   aMioation,    425;    dopaf* 
tujp^  for  Elba,  427  ;  petiuii  from 
Elba    and    rofx^ptiun    by    the 
French    troops,    455 ;    propara- 
tions   for    Waterloo    campaign, 
458,  459 ;  compoaition,  etc,,  of 
tho  French  amiy,  479  t  position 
on  Juno  1 4th,  1816,  490  tt  ftq. ; 
plans  and  orders  for  June  I5th# 
401  i  position  on  evening  of  June 
15th,  507-^1 1  ;  aiTaugtHnonts  for 
tho  army,  June  16ih,  518  ei  ^q, ; 
orders  to  Noy,  519  ii*  ji€q.,  C9S  ei 
»eq,  ;  dtHieiv^i^d  as  to  disposition 
and     strength    of      tJie    AUied 
armies,  520,  523  ;  at  Ligny,  525, 
626,  628  ;  inactivity  on  morning 
of  Jtine  nth,  538  et  fieq. ;  strength 
of  army  at  Waterloo,  572 ;  plan 
of  attack,  577  ;  conduct  of  the 
battle^  583   ^   seq.  ;    ordcra    to 
Nfly  nnd  Grouchy,  619  e/  jeg., 
526,  529.  535,  697-707  ;  uuder- 
rfi^cs    eapncity    of    Wellington 
and  Bliiphor,   608,  610;  aMi ca- 
tion  and  eurrondor,   630,  042; 
his  method  of  war,  650,  656,  661 
Nnssau  troops,  681,  596,  597 
Key,   Marshal,    14 ;   at   Talavera, 
104,    106,    116,   117;     eaptapea 
Cindad-Bodrigo,      133 ;     drives 
Craiifurd  across  the  Ooa*  ibid. ; 
in veet-s  Almeida,     134;  at  Bu- 
saoo,    137 ;     in     conmiand     of 
5IaBaiona's  rear-guard,    101 ;  at 
Cazal  Nova,  103 ;  skill  in  hand- 
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ting  a  rear-guard,  169»  170; 
Joins  Napoleon  on  his  return 
from  Elbc^  501 ;  position  on 
evening  of  June  15th,  1816^  507 ; 
erders  received  from  Napoleon 
and  Soult,  June  16th,  619-22, 
535,  536^  697-702;  at  Quatre 
Bras,  528, 530;  as  to  his  apparent 
inactivity  on  June  16th,  535;  at 
Waterloo,  587,  590,  598,  600; 
trial  and  execution,  643 

Night  operations,  as  to,  and  in- 
stanoes  of,  02,  314,  640 

Nightingale,  Geo.,  50 

Kinety-fiith  Rifles,  loss  at  the  Ck>a» 
133, 134 ;  driU  of,  190 ;  d^enoe  of 
Tarifa,  203  (note),  234 ;  services 
at  Tarbes,  411 ;  at  Quatre  Bras, 
530 ;  at  Waterioo,  581,  599 

Niziety-first  (Sutherland  High- 
laaden)  at  Toulouse,  419 

Kinety-second  (Gordon  High- 
landers) at  Aroyo  dos  Molinos, 
202 ;  at  St.  Pierre,  384 ;  gallan- 
try at  Quatre  Bras,  532;  at 
Waterloo,  588 

Nive,  passage  of  the»  374 ;  Me  also 
Battles  before  Bayonne,  377 
€l  9«9. ;  comments  on,  385-7 

KiveUei,  passage  of  the,  and  oppo- 
sing forces  at^  359 ;  strength  of 
SoiiH*s  position,  360 ;  casualties, 
365 ;  eommsnts  on,  366-9 

Obidos,  combat  of,  47 

Ofiensive  defence,  ate  Defence 

CHIech,  Gen.  von,  445,  496,  504, 
594 

Oman,  C.  W.,  71.  84,  136,  137, 
145,  499,  608,  647,  648 

Ompteda,  CoL  von,  at  Waterioo, 
580,  596 

Operation,  lines  of,  24;  as  to 
double  lines  of,  77,  125 ;  as  to 
simultaneous  operations  from 
different  points,  429,  431 

Oporto,  eaptured  by  Soult  (1809), 
88 ;  description  of  neighbour- 
hood of,  93  :   assault  and  oai> 


ture    of    by    WellingtozL,    04, 
95 

Orange,  Prince  of,  oommandA  a 
corps  of  Wellington's  army 
(1815),  476 ;  its  position  on  June 
14th,  484 ;  at  Quatre  Bras,  529 ; 
his  assumption  of  re^K>nsibility, 
540 

Orders,  importance  of  strict  atten* 
tion  to,  49;  consequence  of 
misinterpretaticm  of,  500,  527 
(note) ;  necessity  of  dear  word- 
ing and  writing  of,  527,  675-7 ; 
of  arranging  for  the  eectue 
transmission    of,  675 

Organization,  disadvantagoe  of 
hasty  or  temporary,  482  ;  difTor- 
enoes  in  the  organization  of 
the  armies  in  the  Waterloo 
campaign,  482, 483,  554 

Orthes,  battle  of,  strength  of  com- 
batants and  description  of 
ground,  402 ;  casualtiea,  400  ; 
comments  on,  406,  407 

Oswald,  Gen.,  wounded  at  St. 
Sebastian,  325 

Outpost  work,  importance  of,  344 

Pack,  Gen.,  at  Salamanca^  263 ; 

at  Waterloo,  588,  609 
Packenham,  Gen.,  at  Salamanca, 

258,  260,  262,  265 
Pajol,    Gen.,    commands  Frenoh 

cavalry    division   in    Waterbo 

campaign,  491 ;  pursues  Pru«* 

sians  alter  Ligny,  532 
Pampeluna,    surprise    of    (I8l>S), 

18;     capitulation     of     (1813), 

333 
Paris,  Gen.,  on  the  Nivelle,  30O  \ 

before  Bayonne,  382 
Paris,  march  on,  635  «t  Mq. ;  Allied 

forces      before      (1815),     63@; 

entered    by    the    Allies,    C4i; 

terms  of  Trsaty  of,  642 
Pasley,  CoL,  R.E.,  454 
Peace   concluded  after  Touloii^e^ 

425  ;  after  Waterloo  campaign, 

643 

47 


^ 


PemoaiilAr  War;*  *irigin  of,  15  ; 
einbarkfttion  of  Br&t  cnntjngi^nt 
ol  OHtiKh  iroopa  (1B08),  10; 
aebcUon  af  point  of  attadk, 
19^  10 ;  ijaJuenoe  of  topo- 
gr^pliy  on  the  f?otiteiiiplat«d 
op«rAtion«,  4CM ;  openmg  canj- 
puign  { I  «08),  45  cl  tfe^, ;  strongth 
of  Fretkdi  toToes  and  plan  of 
cftmpAlgfi  for  1809,  S7 ;  of 
AVdid  farces,  H  t  disposition 
0f  fVench  forcen^  June,  1800, 
,  104;  of  AUied  force©,  105; 
ditfpasltion  of  French  forced  in 
Juno,  IS  10.  12Q.  130;  of  Allied 
foroee,  131  ;  sitUAtioii  at  end 
of  1810.  149;  ©afly  in  1811, 
150;  in  Auguat-Bopteinbtir, 
ISll,  193  tt  aeq.  i  review  of 
operfiitionflf  IS  11,  204  i  eiiuation 
^t  opening  of  1S12,  2V2 ; 
French  and  Allied  forces,  213,. 
214 ;  situation  in  July,  1812, 
252 :  diiposition  of  forces  in 
May,  1813,  284,  285;  in  July, 
1813,  316;  events  to  the  end 
of  1813,  347,  343 ;  ifttuation 
in  November,  1813,  351 1  at 
beginning  of  1314,  395  ',  olo^ 
of  war,  425,  427;  bearing  of 
thia  war  on  the  Waterloo 
campaigji,  450,  461,  477,  537, 
653 
Penrose,   Admiral,   at  passage  of 

Adour,  397,  398 
Picton,  Sir  Thomae,  13;  at 
Bnsaco,  137  i  at  a^aolt  of 
Badajox,  231  ;  at  OrthoB,  403, 
404;  at  Toulouse,  415^7,  421, 
422,  424 ;  at  Quatre  Brae,  530, 
531  ;  at  Waterloo,  581,  58B, 
689,  009 
PircK  I.,  Oen.,  strength  and  posi- 
tion of  hit  command  on  June 


600  ;   ae«iAnJt9  AHiniar,  »28 

PirAt  Gen.,  at  Waterloo,  682 

Pola,  Bt,  Hon.  W.  W.,  letter  from 
Wdllngtob   to,   207 

Political  considpratioTm.  their 
pr^^ir^  upnn  Well  tng ton.  and 
bf^ariiig  jn  trar,  145,  146,  210* 
345,  371,  3ll3,  407,  469 

Pombal,  oombal  of,  ISS 

FoDJK^nby,  Sir  Wiiliani,  at  Water- 
loo, 581,  587-9.  5d^  tt(KI 

Port  Artbiuv  u^i^  of,  S46 

Portugcil,  Jiinot*a  opecfttlottf  in* 
18,  27  ;  military  etrongth  oL  in 
1808,  26;  topography  *>f,  4l ; 
Mafl»ena*e  retreat  from,  159 
«l  *eq.  ;  Wellington's  meosurdt 
for  the  defence  of,  in  181 1 
217  ;  *f<  at£G  Iberian  Peniii! 

Portugiieee,    patHotiam    of, 

military  qualities  of  tJt>opf^ 
26>>  380,  384;  artillery  rain- 
mended  by  Wellington,  3^*3 

Po^ition^,  disadvantages  of  on- 
dtily  extended,  73»  36  U  367, 
368,  493;  advantages  and 
dangera  of  oen^^,  3S5,  513  • 
behind  river  lines  forced  by 
Wellington.    392 

Prua&ian  HUperfority  in  amii  In. 
campaign  with  Anatrja  U^^)j 
S49 

Pnreuit,     after     Vittoria,      300  ^ 

abaencd  of,    after    Ligny,   54t| 

544,  649 1  inatanoa  of  enorgetia 

600 

Pyreneea,  battles  of  ^hm,  315  «i  Kf  > 

Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  528  £t  «0f .  J 
proximity  to  field  of  Ligny,  449i 
529,  542;  casual  ties  at,  531 1 
oammenta  on,  535-43  j  ««  •* 
Allied  concentration  on,  Jt^»»» 
16th,  1815,  544-56;  importance 
of  Q  uatre-  Brae — Sombr^  nM«l 
in  1815,  4U  H  Mq,,  (m 

it  f  iig«  JQ&^ 
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Quiot,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo,  688,  696 

Ramsay,  Norman,  daring  exploit 
at  Fuentes  d*Onor,  178;  ser- 
vicee  at  the  passage  of  the 
Nivelle,  366 ;  killed  at  Water- 
loo, 178 

Rear-guard,  skill  required  for 
command  of,  169;  conduct  of, 
by  Ney  in  retreat  from  Torres 
Vedrae,  also  in  Russia  in  1812, 
160-70  ;  by  Ziethen  in  Waterloo 
oampcugn,  601 

Rebecque,  Baron  de,  in  Waterloo 
campaign,  623,  604 

Reconnoitring  (and  patrolling), 
importance  of  care  in,  61,  109, 
169,  187,  201,  202,  236,  381; 
by  Wellington  after  Quatre 
Bras,  633,  634  ;  Prussicms  before 
Waterloo,  676;  and  Grouchy 
after  Ligny,  632 

Redinha,  affair  at,  162 

Reille,  Gen.,  at  Vittoria,  291,  296- 
300,  302;  at  Ronscesvallee,  316, 
317  ;  on  the  Bidassoa,  327  ;  on 
the  Nivelle,  369  ;  on  the  Nive, 
374;  before  Bayonne,  379,  380 ; 
at  Orthes,  402,  404-6;  at 
Toulouse,  414 ;  his  command 
on  June  14th,  1816,  490  ;  move- 
ments on  June  16th,  600,  607  ; 
at  Quatre  Bras,  636  ;  at  Water- 
loo, 682,  688,  696,  609 

Reinforcements,  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for,  23,  24 ;  value  of, 
at  crisis  of  a  battle,  696 ;  Me 
aho  Reserve 

Reports,  due  transmission  of,  to 
be  arranged  for,  see  Communi- 
cation 

Reserves,  importcuice  of ,  113,  266, 
344,  346,  428;  of  holding  in 
hand,  641,  696,  602 

Retreat,  difficulties  attending  a, 
169,  173  ;  effect  of  on  discipline, 
70,  124, 280;  French  skill  in,  406 ; 
Ziethen*s  skill  in,  601 ;  retreat 
of  Moore  to  Ck)nmna,  69  et  »eq,  ; 


Soult  from  Oporto,  05  ei  9eq.  ; 
Wellington  from  Tal^vera,  117 
et  aeq, ;  Massena  from  Torres 
Vedras,  169  e<  eeq.  ;  Marmont 
from  Salamanca,  266  ei  aeq.  ; 
Wellington  from  Burgos,  269  ei 
seq.  280;  Joseph  froju  Vittoria » 
300;  Soult  from  Orthes,  407,  434, 
436;  Wellington  from  Quatn? 
Bras  and  Bliicher  from  Ligny, 
632  et  seq.  ;  Napuli>on  and 
Grouchy  after  Waterloo,  601, 
628,  629 
Rey,  Emmanuel,  Governor  of  Bt. 

Sebastian,  310 
Reynier,   Gen.,  at  Btiirii^^Q.    137  ; 

in   Massena's  retreat,    163 

Rifle  Brigade,  see  96bli   Riflea 

Rifle-fire,  see  Fire,  also  Wenpons 

Rivers,    danger    when    an    army 

is  divided  by,  392-4  ;    pai^aago 

of  the  Douro,  96  e/  seq.  ;   tbo 

Bidassoa,     326      ei    a^.  ;     the 

Nivelle,  369  el  seq,  ;  the  Nive, 

374    et    seq;     the    Adour,    390 

et  seq.,  431  ;  the  Gave^.    396  et 

•eg.,  431  ;     the    Garorme,     4U 

et  seq. ;   the  Sambro»   500 ;   on 

river  lines.  320,  321 ;  and  their 

attack  by  Wellington,  391,  392 

Roads,  importance  of  good  ones 

in  war,  24,  63,  236,  643 
Roberts,    Earl,    on    nocesaity   of 
British    superiority  in    use    of 
arms,  348;  quoted,   605,   678; 
432,  672 
Robinson,    Sir    F.,    quoted,    275, 
366  ;  wounded  at  St.  Stibaatiao, 
326,  366 ;  wounded  at  St.  Pienei, 
383 
Robinson,  H.  B.,  quoUnl^  169 
Roleia,   battle  of,   47,   48  ^   CHim- 

mente  on,  49 
Ronsoesvalles,  combat  of,  317 
Ropes,  J.  C,  446,  487.  490. 
491,  496,  600,  502,  606, 
607,  623,  626,  634,  559,  503, 
666,  668,  676,  677,  5^2,  583* 
687,   688,   698,   611,   619,   6^ 


Rom,  J.  H.,  594,  615 

Ro«0,  Sir  Hew  (Field-Marshal),  13 

Ro3ral  Dngoonfl  at  Waterloo, 
581  {note),  589 

RufBn,  Qen.,  at  Barrosa,  154  ; 
mortally  wounded,  156 

RuM0  in  wars  226,  236,  248, 
254,  396,  397,  492;  dee  also 
Seorocy 

Russia»  campaign  in  1812,  Wel- 
lington ae  to,  240 

Sabugal,  engagement  at,  165 

Sahagun,  combat  of,  68 

St.  Pierre,  battle  of,  382 ;  changes 
in  the  locality,  382;  casual- 
ties, 383;  comments  on,  383 
0t  seq, 

8t.  Sebastian,  surprise  of  (1806), 
18  ;  siege  of  (1813),  BQSeieeq,; 
failure  of  first  assault,  312,  313  ; 
siege  converted  into  a  block- 
ade, 314 ;  renewal  of  siege, 
322  ;  surrender,  ^24  ;  casualties, 
325 ;   comments,  337-40 

Salamanca,  capture  of  forts  at, 
251 ;  campaign  of  (preliminary 
operations),  253,  254 ;  Welling- 
ton's plans,  255;  manosuvres 
before,  battle  of,  256,  257  ; 
battle  of,  258  et  seq. ;  casualties, 
264;   comments,  264-7 

Salamonde,  importance  of,  in 
1809,  102 

Saltoun,  Lord,  at  Waterioo,  580 

Sanches,  Don  Julian,  at  Fuentes 
d*Onor,  184 

Schweidnitz,  Gen.,  commands 
Army  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
(1815).  457 

Scots  Greys  at  Waterloo,  581, 
588,  589 

Sec^power,  influence  of,  12,  15,  42, 
44,  80,  159,  216,  290,  310, 
340,  341,  388 ;  its  limitations, 
677 

Secrecy  in    war,   illustrations   of 


Self-restraint,  very  neosssary 
quality  for  subordinates,  49 

Senabria,  capture  of,  134 

Seventh  Hussars,  68,  70 

Seventh  (Rojral)  Fusiliers  die- 
tinguished  at  Albuhera,  167 
(note) 

Seventy.fifth  Regt.  (1st  Gordon 
Highlanders)   at  Almaras,  237 

Seventy-first  Regt.  (Highland 
L.I.)  at  Aroyo  dos  Molinos, 
202 ;   at  Waterloo,  599 

Seventy-ninth  (Cameron  High- 
landers) distinguished  at  Tou- 
louse, 420  ;  gallantry  at  QuMtrB 
Brcks,  532;  regimental  reooids 
quoted,  559 

Seventy-seventh  (Middkeex) 

Regt.,  gallant  conduct  at  El 
Bodon,  198,  200 

Shaw,  Lif e-Quardsman,  at  Water- 
loo, 589 

Sherbrooke,  Gen.,  at  pisssgn  of 
the  Douro,  96 

Sibome,  Major-Gen.  H.  F..  447 ; 
his  Waterloo  LeUers  quoted,  547- 
51,  558»  559,  567,  591,  605,  613 

Sibome^  Capt.  W.,  his  history, 
441-1  quoted,  487,  490,  495, 
504,  563,  567,  575,  S92,  583, 
588,  598 

Sieges  (or  investments),  eee 
Almeida,  Ciudad -Rodrigo,  Ba- 
dajos,  Bayonne^  Burgos,  St 
Sebastian,  Pampeluna:  when 
sieges  become  neeessary,  246; 
assaults  at,  usual  method  of  in 
Peninsula,  221,  222;  ezoeawe 
at,  234,  324 

Sixtieth  (King*8Royal)Rifi0  Corps, 
on  the  Adour,  899 

Sixty-first  (Gloucestershire)  Rogt., 
gnUantry  at  Toulouse,  429 

Smith,  Sir  Harry,  as  to  battle  of 
Albuhera,  189;  at  Badajoz, 
234;  as  to  passage  of  the 
NiveUe,  367 ;    as  to  Bereeford 
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on  the  Garonne,  413  {note) ; 
aa  to  battle  of  Toulouse,  422 ; 
as  to  Sir  W.  De  Lanoey,  566 ;  as 
to  battle  of  Waterloo,  602,  603 

Sm3rth,  Col.  Carmichael,  464,  680 

Solignac,  Gen.,  61 

Somerset,  Lord  E.,  681,  687,  689, 
692 

Somerset,  Lord  F.,  447,  474,  604. 
623;  wounded,  601 

Sorauren,  battles  of,  319-21 

Soult,  Marshal,  pursuit  of  Moore, 
68  €t  eeq. ;  at  Corunna,  72  et  aeq. ; 
captures  Oporto,  88 ;  retreats 
before  Wellington,  96;  joined 
by  Ney  at  Lugo,  97 ;  in  cam- 
paign of  Talavera,  110;  Napo- 
leon's instructions  to,  116; 
forces  passes  of  theSierraMorena 
and  besieges  Cadiz,  129;  fails 
to  support  Massena,  148 ;  takes 
Badajoz,  162;  at  Albuhera, 
187  ;  raises  siege  of  Cadiz,  268  ; 
sopersedes  Joseph,  311 ;  plans 
before  Battles  of  Pyrenees,  316 ; 
at  Sorauren,  319 ;  attempts  to 
relieve  St.  Sebastian,  324;  on 
the  Bidassoa,  327  et  aeq, ;  his 
designs  before  Wellington  bad 
crossed  the  French  frontier, 
361  ;  on  the  Nivelle,  369-68; 
retires  on  Bayonne^  369;  on 
the  Nive,  374  etteq.iin  Battles 
before  Bayonne,  378  tt  eeq. ; 
position  early  in  1814,  396 
et  9eq.  ;  on  the  Pau,  401 ; 
at  Orthee,  402  et  aeq. ;  subse- 
quent to  Orthes,  407;  retires 
on  Toulouse,  411 ;  on  the 
Garonne,  412,  413;  at  Tou- 
louse, 414  et  9eq, ;  his  report 
on  the  battle  of,  423,  424; 
conunents  on  his  operations, 
433-7 ;  in  1816,  480,  498,  608, 
619.  636  637;  orders  to  Ney. 
^I^et9€q.,  626.  636.  697-702; 
to  Grouchy.  629-706.  707 
Spain,  topography,  of,  82,  103, 
106.  136; 


Spanish  troops,  as  to,  26,  112,  1 1 7, 
168,  176,  189,  266,  371,  389; 
bravery  at  Vittoria,  302 ;  at 
p€issage  of  the  Bidassoa,  331  ; 
at  Toulouse,  416,  419 

Spencer,  Gen.,  joins  W^llingt^jn 
in  Portugal*  46,  46 ;  at  Busaco. 
137 

Staff  duties,  importance  of  train- 
ing in,  478,  663  et  aeq,,  676 

Standards  captured,  aee  Trophies 

Stanhope,  Earl,  quoted,  686 

Stewart,  Sir  William,  at  Albuhera, 
190 

Stoffel,  Col.,  447 

Strategy,  definition  of  term,  67  ; 
Moltke  as  to,  393,  394,  429; 
Wellington's  strategy,  394. 
663-6  ;  Napoleon's,  660  tt  aeq.  ; 
his  opinion  of  Allied  strategy, 
after  Ligny,  1816,  662 ;  Blucher's 
and  Wellington's  decisive  of 
Waterloo  campcugn,   669-^1 

Snbervie,  Gen.,  at  Waterloo, 
683,  687 

Suchet,  Marshal,  307,  308,  317, 
361,  411 

Supply  of  troops  in  the  field, 
unportanoe  of,  22,  61,  66,  70, 
80,  82,  88,  123,  124,  164,  105, 
192,  199,  206-26,  234,  243, 
263,  269,  270,  278,  338,  3BS, 
391,  429,  470-2;  Wellington 
on  French  system  in  relation  to 
discipline,  239-42 ;  Manutmt 
on  the  same,  242;  ,difficultj^ 
of  in  Belgium  in  1816,  470-72 

Surprise  in  war,  value  of,  51| 
94,  96,  201,  236,  306,  343^ 
376 ;  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Belgium  apparently  no  aur^ 
prise  to  Wellington,  497  et  atq. 

Sydney,  Rev.  E.,  quoted,  648 

Tactics,  definition  of  term,  67  ; 
Boer,  674 ;  French  and  British 
compared,  603 ;  Wellington  X 
Vimiera  to  Waterloo,  62  et  a&j. ; 
at  passage  of  the  Douro,  99 ;  at 
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leon'fl  60ft-10,  661-5.  671  ; 
Prunian,  at  ligny,  602;  at 
Waterloo,  600.  012-15 ;  aee 
€tUo  Column  t^.  line,  Counter- 
attack, and  Reserves 

Talavera,  battle  of,  108  et  9eq,  ; 
criaia  of  the  battle.  Ill;  casual- 
ties, 112;  comments  on,  113 
et  9eq. 

Tarbes,  combat  of,  411 

Tarifa,  defence  of,  203;  strate- 
gical importance  of.  ibid. 

Taupin,  Qen.,  at  Toulouse,  418, 
424 

Telegraph  in  the  field,  as  to  the,  13, 
674 

Tenth  Hussars,  68,  70 

Thielemann,  Gen.  von,  commands 
3rd  Corps  of  Bliioher^s  army, 
1815,  487 :  position  on  June 
14th.  488  ;  on  June  15th.  500  ; 
at  Ligny,  525;  at  Wavre, 
576,  595.  628.  629 

Thirtieth  (East  Lancashire)  Regt. 
captures  a  French  eagle  at 
Salamanca,  264 

Thirty-sixth  (Worcestershire) 

Regt..  gallantry  at  Toulouse,  420 

Thomiere.  Gen.,  at  Vimiera,  51 ;  at 
Salamanca.  262,  264 

Time,  value  of.  in  war,  247,  278 
et  seq.,  340.  341,  545 

Tomlinson,  W.  P.,  552 

Tonson,  Major,  84th  Regt.  in 
Battles  before  Bayonne,  384 

Topography,  necessity  of  study  of, 
20.  27,  28.  103.  126.  543 ;  topo- 
graphy of  Peninsula,  28-43; 
France  and  Franco-Belgian 
frontier.  352-7 ;  460-8 

Torres  Vedras.  importance  of 
defile  of.  in  1808,  57 

Torres  Vedras,  Lines  of,  8  ;  their 
commencement.  119;  and  ob- 
ject, 129 ;  description  and 
value  of.  139,  148;  Masaena's 
retreat  from.  160  et  seq. 


casualties,  420;  oommenta  on. 
421  et  seq, ;  Choumara  as  to. 
423 ;    Soult  as  to,  423.  424 

Transport  in  the  field,  as  to  de- 
ficiency of,  31,  61,  65,  82,  123. 
275 

Trant.  Gen..  50,  145 

Trophies  captured  from  French 
at  Talavera.  114;  at  Barrosa, 
156 ;  near  Foz  d'Arouoe.  164  ; 
at  Badajoz,  233  ;  at  Salamanca. 
264;  m  Madrid.  267;  at 
Vittoria,  300;  at  Waterloo. 
589,  601,  616.  617 

Turning  movements,  W^lington*8 
constant  resort  to,  47,  164,  286. 
289.  333-5,  396,  403,  429 

Twenty-eighth  (Gloucestershire) 
Regt.,  gallantry  at  Quatro 
Bras,  531.  532 

Twenty-third  (Royal  Welsh  Fusi- 
liers), distinguishod  at  Albuhara. 
187 

Twenty-third  Light  Dragoons. 
599 


Union  Brigade,  cavalry  (1815), 
581,  588 

United  States,  war  with,  1812-15. 
427 

Uzbridge,  Earl  of,  13,  447  ;  com- 
mands Wellington's  oavakyin 
1815,  477;  position  of  tho 
cavalry,  Jime  14th,  1815, 
486  ;  at  Waterloo,  587 ;  as  to 
French  cavalry  charges,  591 ; 
wounded,  601;  as  to  Welling- 
ton's orders  to  liim  at  Waterloo. 
605 


Vandamme,  Gen.,  commands  3rd 
Corps  of  French  army  in 
1815,  490 ;  position.  June  14th, 
1815,  ibid. ;  movements,  June 
15th.  501;  at  Ligny.  626; 
attacks  Prussians  at  Issy,  641 
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Vandeleur,  Sir  John,  at  Waterloo, 
681,  580,  597,  599,  615 

Venegas,  Gen.,  at  Talavera^  105 ; 
his  indecision,  114,  121,  122 

Vio  Bigorre,  combat  of,  409 

Victor,  Marshal,  at  Merida,  90; 
at  Talavera,  104,  111,  116; 
blockades  Cadiz,  152;  at 
Barrosa,  152,  154;  resumes 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  157 

VigUanoe,  importance  of,  in  war, 
844,  387 

Villatte,  Gen.,  at  Barrosa,  154; 
at  Bayonne,  369,  379,  380 ;  at 
Orthes,  402 

Villers-Cotterets,  rear-guard  action 
at,   637 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  50  et  seq ;  of 
opposing  forces  at,  50,  51 ; 
description  of  ground,  51 ;  com- 
ments on,  55 

Vincke,  Col.,  at  Waterloo,  581 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  opposing  forces, 
at,  etc.,  290 ;  progress  of  the 
battle,  292  et  seq, ;  casualties, 
300 ;    comments  on,  300  et  seq, 

Vivian,  Hon.  C,  quoted,  549,  553 

Vivian,  Sir  Hussey,  at  Waterloo, 
581,  589,  597,  599,  615;  on  the 
part  played  by  the  Prussians  at 
Waterloo,  Q13  et  seq. 

War  not  an  exact  science,  8 
Waterloo,  campaign  of,  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  literature 
as  to,  438  etseq. ;  chief  subjects 
of  discussion,  448  et  seq, ; 
opening  of  campaign,  453  et 
seq. ;  strength  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  457 ;  of  the  French, 
458,  459 ;  position  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  June  14th, 
1815,  484  e«  seq,  ;  plans  of 
Allied  commanders,  492  et 
seq. ;  discussion  as  to  Wel- 
lington's dispositions,  512  et  seq. ; 
events  on  June  i5th,  500  et  seq.  ; 
June  16th,  518  et  seq. ;  June 
17th,   532   et  seq. ;    comments 


OH,  646-77;  valuable  tenching 
of  the  campaign,  675  ;  beortng 
of  Peninsular  campaigns  upun, 
450,  451,  477,  537,  653 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  opposing  forces 
at,  572  et  seq.,  67^96 ;  opening 
of,  583  ;  progress  of,  585  et  seq.  ; 
trophies  captured  at,  und  cfi* 
sualties  in,  601  ;  comment?  on 
tactics  employed,  601-16,  GO  I 
et  seq. 

Waters,  CoL,  his  daring  charactoi<, 
410 

Wavre,  battle  of,  628  ;  important 
point  in  Grouchy's  operntjorii!, 
625  et  seq. ;  in  Bliicher's  aleo, 
658  et  seq. 

Weapons,  superiority  in  effective 
use  of,  value  of,   348,  34% 

Weather  affecting  military  opera- 
tions, see  Chmate 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  see  Welling- 
ton 

Wellington  (Sir  Arthur  Wellos^) 
assumes  (1806)  command  in 
Portugal,  45  ;  at  Roleia^  41 ;  at 
Vimiera,  49  ;  his  tactics  in  the 
battle,  52,  53 ;  returns  home,  69; 
returns  to  Portugal  (1809),  85 ; 
plan  of  operations,  91 ;  passage  of 
the  Douro,  94 ;  pursuit  of  Soult, 
96 ;  at  Talavera^  108  et  seq.  ;  hia 
quickness  and  decision.  111;  diffi- 
culties with  Spanish  authorities, 
114, 115, 122, 127;  created  Baron 
Douro  and  Viscount  WeUington, 
Captain-General  by  8pain«  and 
Marshal-General  by  Portugal, 
127  ;  plans  for  the  defonoe  uf 
Portugal,  119;  amm^ments 
for  campaign  of  1810,  131 » 
132 ;  at  Busaco,  136  ei  »eq.  ; 
in6uenoe  of  political  eituBtion 
on,  146 ;  retires  into  the  Lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  139 ;  pitrauit 
of  Massena,  1811, 159  et  stq. ;  his 
combined  prudence  and  auda- 
city, 170;  at  Fuentes  d*Onor, 
175;    captures    Almeida,    177  j 


189;  joins  Boresford  before 
Bftdajoz,  191 ;  raiaee  siege  and 
cetires  on  ElvM,  192 ;  blockades 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  ibid, ;  at  El 
Bodon,  Fuante  Quinaldo,  and 
Aldea  de  Ponte,  196-201;  his 
resolution,  200 ;  military  policy, 
307 ;  cars  for  his  commissariat, 
207 ;  his  heavy  responsibility 
and  administrative  power,  210 ; 
lays  siege  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
1812»  219;  captures  it,  223; 
created  Earl  of  Wellington, 
Duke  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras,  225 ; 
bestegos  and  captures  Badajos, 
226-34 ;  subsequent  plans,  235  ; 
as  to  surprise  of  Almarar.,  238  ; 
deficiency  of  men  and  supplies, 
247 ;  moves  against  Marmont, 
249 ;  passes  the  Tonnes,  252 ;  at 
8alamanoa»  258  el  #09. ;  created 
Marquis  of  Wellington^  264; 
enters  Madrid,  267 ;  besieges 
Burgos,  268;  withdraws, 
269 ;  causes  of  his  failure  at 
Burgos^  273-81 ;  plans  for  cam- 
paign of  1818, 286 ;  at  Vittoria, 
290  €t  seq, ;  created  Duke  of 
Vittoria  by  Spain,  and  a  British 
Field-Marshal^  305;  subsequent 
plans,  307;  at  siege  of  St. 
Sebastian,  307-14^  322-25;  at 
battles  of  Pyrenees,  315-22; 
at  Sorauren,  319;  his  quick- 
ness and  coolness,  321 ;  pnmwo 
the  Bidassoa,  326  et  9tq. ; 
delay  in  sending  him  supplies 
from  home,  338 ;  his  remarks 
on  fail¥iie  to  utilise  sea-power, 
341,  342 ;  his  anxiety  to  meet 
the  views  of  Qovemment,  347 ; 
measures  after  entering  France, 
November,  1813, 351, 352;  passes 
the  Nivelle,  359  et  9eq.  ;  strained 
relations  with  Spanish  and 
Portuguese    Governments,  371 


375   e<  seg. ;   in  Battles  befors 
Bayonne,  377   tt  Mg. ;   pillage 
by  the  troops,  his  action  as  to 
,  his  vexations  sad  difficul- 
ties,  389-91  ;  his  attention  to 
details,  and  secrecy  as  to  his  in- 
tentions^  392 ;  his  plana  at  com- 
mencement of  1814,  395  a  aeq. ; 
passes  the  Adour,  399  e<  teg. ; 
at  Orthes,  403  ;  operations  sub- 
sequent to,  407  e«  ssg. ;  attack 
on  Toulouse,  413  et  seq- ;  eot/en 
Toulouse,     419;     remarks    on 
Frenoh      position      at,     420; 
conclusion  of  Peninsular  War, 
425;    his  talents  as  a  leader, 
426-33;     created    Marquis    of 
Douro  and  Duke  of  Wellington. 
436;  reconnaissance  of  Franco- 
Belgian  frontier  in  August,  18  li 
464;     appointed    in    1815   to 
command  of  Anglo-Allied  forces 
in  the  Netherlands,  456;    hiB 
plans,    468,    472;     ^'i^^   *^ 
assume    the      offensive,    468; 
differs    from    General   KWrt*» 
views,    469;     composition   of 
Angk).Allied  army,  473;  olhis 
staff,  474;    remarks  on  org^' 
ization  of  mixed  forces,  476; 
on  keeping  a  reserve  under  to 
inmiediate  command,  477;  ™^ 
position  on  June  14th,  484-6; 
disposition   of   and   ordsri  to 
army,      June     15th,     505-8; 
movements,  morning  of  J«»J 
16th,    523,  524;    ^'^^^^^'^^ 
interview  with    Blficher,  584; 
at     Quatre    Bras,     630;     hjf 
counter-attack,  531 ;  faM»  ^^ 
on  Waterloo,  534 ;  strengw  ^^ 
army,  572;  hU  plan  of  battle. 
573;    descriptioa  o'  his  po®- 
tion,  678 ;  formation  of  h^^' 
battle,  6S0€tseq.;  conduct  of  tue 
battle,  683  el  «^.,  663  €*  W  • 
meeting  with  Blusher  a*  0«i- 
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appe»  600 ;  despatch  aa  to  the 
bi^tle,  and  xef erenco  to  the  aa- 
aifltanoe  reoeived  from  the  Pros* 
aiaDS,  612, 613 ;  oommanda  army 
of  occupation  in  France,  642  ; 
created  Prince  of  Waterloo, 
643 ;  reasons  for  reticence  as  to 
Waterloo  oampcugn,  442;  aee 
also  Wider  Waterloo 

WMfngUm  Deapatchea  aUuded  to, 
59.  181,  207,  209,  313,  442-5, 
454,  469,  471,  474,  475,  489, 
493,  497,  498,  507,  523,  534, 
549,  564,  566^  569,  570,  578, 
600,   602,   612,   615-7,  664 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  in  command 
of  the  Lnsitaniao  Legion,  at 
Talavera,  105;  at  the  pass  of 
Bafioe,  in  1809,  118 

WinehesteTt  fifajor,  quoted,  559 


Wolseley,    Lord,    12;    446,    Ul  i 

quoted,  078 
Wood,  Field-Marshal  Bir  Evelyn^ 

447;    quoted,   529;   68B 
Wood,  Mrs.  8.  C.  J.,  516 
Worth,  as  to  battle  of,  83 

Yorke,  Colonel  Philip,  443 

Zabaldica,  combat  of,  319 
Zeithen,  Qen.  von,  commanda 
Ist  Corps  of  Prussian  army  in 
Waterloo  campaign  (IB15),  487, 
499,  500,  501;  skiHuI  retreat 
of,  on  June  15th,  501  ;  report 
from  him  to  Wellington  mis- 
carries,  503,  505,  047,  648;  at 
Ligny,  525 ;  at  Waterloo,  576, 
596^  597,  600,  636-7.  640 
Zurlindeoi  Qen.,  quoted,  447 
659 


PrhUid  and  bnmd  6y  Sa»tU,  Watmm  ^  Vinqf,  Li,,  London  and  ^ylM&ifrr. 
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